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A  Review  of  the  Pedagogical  Studies  in  the 
Teaching  of  Spelling 

By  Maky  a.  Geupe,  Ellensbueo,  Washikoton. 

|"''""«'«°""»""«'f  ESPITE  the  fact  that  a  few  far-seeing  men  have, 
from  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in- 
veighed against  the  dominance  of  spelling  and  the 
"'cruel  drudgery"  it  entailed  upon  the  learner,  the 
subject  remained  an  independent  discipline  far  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  be  able  to  spell  was  the 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  the  educated  man  and 
so  ingrained  did  this  become  in  the  popular  mind 
that  even  to  this  day  our  grandfathers,  nay  our  fathers,  dubiously 
shake  their  heads  because  spelling  no  longer  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  schoolroom  program  and  because,  as  they  insist, 
the  rising  generation  cannot  spell. 

In  1905  an  unexpected  discovery  of  some  old  examination 
papers  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  furnished  almost  conclusive  evidence 
that  although  more  time  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  1846  did  not  spell  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  same  age  today.  This  old  examination  consisted  of  twenty 
rather  difficult  words,  such  as  evanescent,  feignedly,  and  chiro- 
graphy,  and  was  given  to  eighty-five  high  school  pupils,  most  of 
whom  were  in  the  second  year.  Only  15  obtained  as  high  as 
70%,  23  missed  17  or  more  words;  nine  had  one  right,  and  two 
had  none.  Just  40%  of  all  the  words  were  correctly  spelled. 
The  same  test  was  given  in  1905  to  245  ninth  grade  Springfield 
pupils  with  the  result  that  51.2%  of  all  the  words  were  spelled 
correctly.     The  high  school  of  1846  was  in  good  condition,  more 
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time  was  then  spent  upon  spelling  than  in  1905,  and  the  average 
age  of  the  high  school  pupils  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ninth 
grade,  yet  the  latter  scored  higher. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  feeling  that  spell- 
ing should  be  subordinated  to  other  subjects,  that  it  is  a  tool  and 
not  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  usurping  the  time  of  more  im- 
portant curricula,  called  forth  many  devices  and  methods  calcu- 
lated to  subordinate  it  and  to  reduce  the  time  given  to  that  subject. 
Some,  of  course,  still  clung  to  the  purely  oral  method,  some  dis- 
carded that  altogether  for  the  written;  phonetic  methods  sprang 
into  favor;  for  some  visualization  was  the  only  panacea.  These 
methods  arose  through  a  "trial  and  success"  procedure,  or  through 
experimentation  of  a  more  overt  and  conscious  kind  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  themselves.  Later  these  empirical  methods  were 
subjected  to  an  evaluation  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  scientific 
test  of  results  and  to  a  criticism  based  on  the  findings  of  experi- 
ments in  psychology.  Consequently  methods  of  spelling  instruc- 
tion are  at  the  present  time  in  the  process  of  becoming  more  ra- 
tional and  scientific. 

Among  the  first  of  these  gross  tests  of  results  of  the  various 
methods  was  that  of  Dr.  Rice  in  1897.  He  first  sent  a  list  of 
fifty  words  to  various  schools  in  the  United  States  and  obtained 
spelling  papers  from  16,000  children,  together  with  statements 
of  methods  used  by  the  teachers.  Dr.  Rice,  feeling  that  these 
tests  had  not  been  sufficiently  controlled,  visited  twenty-one  schools 
and  under  his  supervision  two  tests  were  given.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  sentence  dictation  containing  fifty  selected  words  for 
the  lower  grades  with  an  additional  twenty-five  for  the  upper 
grades ;  the  second,  of  the  reproduction  of  a  story  which  was  read 
to  the  children. 

Dr.  Rice  found  that  while  there  was  great  variation  in  the 
per  cents,  obtained  among  the  same  grades  below  the  eighth,  there 
was  little  variation  among  the  eighth  grades  themselves.  Efficiency 
in  spelling  increased  in  order  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade. 
Although  periods  devoted  to  the  subject  of  spelling  varied  from 
five  to  fifty  minutes  daily  the  results  show  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  longer  periods.  The  grades  for  the  column  test  fell  from  15 
to  30%  lower  than  those  for  the  composition  test.  The  youngest 
and  the  brightest  children  of  a  grade  ranked  highest. 
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On  the  basis  of  his  findings  Dr.  Kice  concluded  that  there  is 
no  direct  relation  between  method  and  result,  that  maturity  of 
the  pupil  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher  are  the  de- 
termining elements  in  producing  good  spelling.  He  however 
decides  that  no  one  method  is  a  panacea,  that  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  of  spelling  is  wasteful,  that  common  words  only 
should  be  drilled  upon  while  others  should  be  taught  incidentally, 
and  that  a  few  rules  for  spelling  are  advantageous. 

"While  this  study  probably  established  the  fact  that  much  time 
was  being  wasted  in  many  schools,  the  investigation  was  not 
sufficiently  controlled  and  definite  to  be  of  more  than  stimulating 
value  for  further  study.  It  does  not  give  any  valid  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  most  efficient  methods.  That  some  teachers  re- 
ported a  use  of  the  phonic  method  is  not  in  any  sense  an  assurance 
that  they  taught  spelling  in  the  same  way.  AH  kinds  of  methods 
are  lumped  together  under  the  convenient  term  "incidental 
method".  Those  who  said  they  gave  no  time  to  spelling  but 
taught  it  in  connection  with  other  subjects  probably  did  give 
time  and  attention  to  the  words  as  they  presented  themselves.  As 
the  test  was  not  a  graded  one  the  conclusion  in  regard  to  maturity 
being  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  securing  spelling 
efficiency  is  not  well  founded.  In  order  to  determine  this,  stan- 
dardized vocabularies  representing  the  character  and  the  number 
of  words  in  which  a  grade  should  be  proficient,  ought  to  be  used. 

Commau's  test,  although  better  controlled,  followed  the  same 
general  lines  as  that  of  Dr.  Rice.  The  former  confined  his  in- 
vestigations to  certain  Philadelphia  schools  giving  (1)  a  list  of 
spontaneously  s<^lccted  words  to  be  written  in  fifteen  minutes; 
(2)  specially  selected  graded  column  lists;  (3)  short  sentences 
from  dictation.  He  also  used  spelling  papers  from  the  regular 
examinations,  and  compositions  from  the  regular  work. 

From  a  study  of  the  spontaneous  word  lists  Mr.  Comman  de- 
duced the  following:  pupils  increase  regularly  from  grade  to 
grade  in  quantity  and  quality  of  spontaneously  written  words 
and  in  accuracy  of  spelling;  boys  show  more  rapid  improvement 
than  girls,  but  girls  excel  in  quickness  and  in  legibility  of  spell- 
ing; rate  of  movement  and  spelling  accuracy  tend  to  vary  to- 
gether, and  both  are  functions  of  general  mental  capacity. 

After  the  first  test  was  given  these  schools  abandoned  spelling 
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books,  stated  periods  for  study,  and  home  lessons.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  for  three  years  the  above  tests  were  given  and  com- 
parisons made  with  the  first. 

As  the  results  of  this  experiment  did  not  show  any  appreciable 
difference  between  the  spelling  efficiency  of  the  pupils  before 
and  after  the  abandonment  of  daily  spelling  periods,  Cornman 
concludes  that  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  that  the  spelling 
drill  as  generally  employed  at  the  time  he  gave  the  test  adds  little 
or  nothing  to  efficiency.  He  states  that  even  if  spelling  drill  were 
brought  to  the  highest  efficiency  it  could  not  produce  better  results, 
as  with  incidental  teaching  from  94  to  97%  in  the  primary  and 
from  97  to  99.5%  in  the  grammar  grades  was  obtained.  Corn- 
man  and  Rice  reach  about  the  same  conclusions, — that  improve- 
ment in  spelling  is  dependent  upon  general  mental  development, 
grade,  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  not  upon  time  and  method. 

Cornman's  study,  like  that  of  Dr.  Rice,  cannot  be  taken  as 
yielding  conclusive  results,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  criticisms. 
It  shows  that  the  various  so-called  methods  then  used,  accomplish 
about  the  same  result,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  "in- 
cidental" method  is  superior  because  of  the  opportunity  for 
correlation  and  because  seemingly  less  time  is  expended.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  this  study  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter 
statement 

The  best  contribution  made  by  Cornman  is  his  analysis  of 
spelling  errors.  He  classifies  them  according  to  origin:  (1)  mo- 
torial  errors,  due  to  motor  incoordination,  include  omissions,  (sur- 
vying  for  surveying),  additions  (wolfe),  change  (trumb  for 
thumb),  confusion  of  m  and  n,  transposition  of  letters,  wrong  let- 
ter doubled,  attraction  (roap  for  rope  may  follow  soap),  or  (groop 
for  group  may  precede  troop)  ;  (2)  sensory  errors,  due  to  sensorial 
incoordination,  include  those  due  to  phonetic  association  (Wens- 
day  for  Wednesday,  or  ehimbley  for  chimney),  and  those  due  to 
confusing  combinations  such  as  ie  and  ei,  single  and  double  con- 
sonants; (3)  errors  due  to  a  complication  of  motorial  and  sensorial 
incoordinations. 

An  analysis  of  the  fifteen-minute  spontaneous  lists  for  spelling 
errors  showed  that  both  motorial  and  sensorial  occur  with  about 
the  same  frequency.  He  found  no  relation  of  age  to  frequency  of 
either  kind.     Boys  showed  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  motorial 
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error  than  girls.  About  one-fiftli  of  all  the  sensorial  errors  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  reliance  upon  phonetics,  and  one-fourth  of  all 
to  the  confusing  alternations  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Corn- 
man  recommends  the  latter  finding  as  an  argument  for  reformed 
spelling. 

Mr.  Comman's  conclusions  are  rather  general.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  is  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  teaching 
spelling  ?''  he  says  that  the  spelling  situation  is  too  complex  to  be 
solved  by  any  one  method.  The  secret  of  success  of  so  many 
panacean  methods  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  some  valuable 
factor  in  each,  and  that  they  furnish  new  devices  which  lend  in- 
terest to  an  otherwise  monotonous  task.  He  gives  his  views  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Rice, — "the  wise  teacher  will  acquaint  herself 
with  as  many  methods  and  devices  as  possible,  and  change  from 
one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tedium  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  children."  Before  all  she  will  beware  of 
running  off  at  a  tangent  with  any  particular  method,  because  nona 
yet  discovered  has  as  yet  been  proved  a  panacea."-  Motorial  errors 
are  to  be  overcome  through  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  anticipating,  preventing,  and  correcting  them. 

So  intent  does  Mr.  Comman  seem  upon  the  advocacy  of  the 
incidental  method  that  he  fails  to  stress  sufficiently  two  important 
points  which  grow  out  of  his  study  of  errors,  namely,  the  need 
of  knowing  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  learner  and  the 
need  of  tracing  the  causes  of  errors  in  the  case  of  each  individual. 

Another  study  of  errors  was  made  by  B.  C.  Gregory  in  1907. 
He  secured  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  one  of 
the  Trenton,  X.  J.,  schools,  dictations  containing  selected  words 
which  should  present  no  diflSculty  to  those  grades. 

Gregory  found  that  almost  82%  of  the  mistakes  in  spelling 
the  word  "journey"  were  of  the  ear,  and  he  feels  this  to  be  typical. 
This  per  cent,  however,  is  twice  as  great  as  Comman's  for  all 
sensorial  errors,  although  the  latter  is  a  more  inclusive  term  than 
Gregory's  "ear  mistakes."  These  investigations  show,  Mr.  Greg- 
ory thinks,  that  the  sound  is  the  dominating  element  in  children's 
spelling.  The  child  translates  the  sound  into  writing,  hence  unless 
the  right  association  has  been  made  between  the  visual  percept 
"journey"  and  the  sound  percept,  such  a  spelling  as  "jemey" 
will  satisfy  the  child.    Again,  he  may  not  have  the  right  percept 
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as  is  indicated  when  he  spells  journey,  "joiney",  or  wondrously, 
"wonderously".  Because,  too,  of  our  faulty  phonetic  language 
the  child  becomes  habituated  to  attaching  certain  phonetic  values 
to  certain  letters,  so  he  spells  journey,  "gerney". 

The  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  pedagogy  of  spelling 
are  reached:  (1)  increase  in  vocabulary  should  be  two,  or  three, 
or  at  the  most  five,  words  per  day,  and  these  should  be  words  for 
which  the  children  have  use;  (2)  there  should  be  a  large  amount 
of  oral  work,  as  the  great  percentage  of  mistakes  is  due  to  incorrect 
auditory  percepts;  (3)  errors  should  be  corrected  immediately, 
by  the  child  if  possible;  (4)  errors  are  individual  and  should 
receive  analytical  treatment. 

Mr.  Gregory  states  that  his  investigation  does  not  deal  with  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  children,  and  that  these  children  come 
from  a  rather  homogeneous  community;  but  so  far  as  his  analysis 
of  errors  is  concerned,  the  stiidy  does  not  lose  in  value  because  of 
these  limitations.  Whether  more  oral  spelling  will  alleviate  the 
large  percentage  of  ills  which  he  attributes  to  wrong  hearing  is 
still  a  question.  No  doubt  oral  spelling  is  not  used  discriminat- 
ingly and  such  a  use  is  needed.  We  are  not  informed  by  Gregory  in 
regard  to  the  method  which  is  employed  in  teaching  spelling  to 
the  children  tested.  How  much  oral  spelling  did  they  have  and 
what  was  its  character  ?  We  need  a  history  of  the  learning  process 
to  make  the  pedagogic  deductions  of  great  worth. 

The  spelling  errors  foimd  in  10,000  themes  of  300  students  of 
Bowdoin  College  were  classified  by  Wm.  T.  Foster  as  follows: 
carelessness,  467 ;  misprommciation,  259 ;  insertion  and  omission 
of  letters,  853 ;  spelling  "er"  sound  as  pronounced,  167 ;  confusion 
of  "ent",  "ant",  etc.,  160 ;  other  causes,  99.  Seventy-six  of  all 
the  errors  were  due  to  the  fact  that  in  our  language  correct  spell- 
ing does  not  represent  correct  speech. 

Foster  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  accurately  spoken  English, 
which  he  thinks  would  reduce  the  errors  due  to  faulty  speech. 
However,  he  is  not  so  sanguine  that  errors  of  spelling  will  be  de- 
creased thereby.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  present  chaotic  state 
of  our  spelling  a  reliance  upon  speech  as  a  guide  to  spelling  may 
increase  mistakes.  It  is  necessary  to  make  our  students  discrimi- 
nating enough  to  determine  in  how  far  symbols  represent  sound. 
To  do  this,  Mr.  Foster  thinks,  demands  a  lifelong  drill  of  the  most 
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wasteful  kind.  He  draws  no  further  conclusion  than  that  reform 
is  needed  in  our  spelling  system. 

A  more  scientific  technique  than  any  of  the  preceding  investi- 
gators have  used  was  employed  by  J.  E.  W.  Wallin  of  the  Cleveland 
^Normal  Training  School.  In  an  article  called,  "Has  the  Drill 
Become  Obsolescent,"  and  in  his  monograph  on  "Spelling  Effi- 
ciency in  Relation  to  Age,  Grade,  and  Sex,  and  the  Question  of 
Transfer,"  Mr.  Wallin  describes  his  experiment  which  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Wallin  says  spelling  is  of  instrumental  value  and  therefore  must 
become  automatic.  Drill  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
spelling  habit.  The  psychological  laws  governing  automatization 
of  behavior  are  initial  focalization  and  attentive  repetition.  The 
drill  technique  used  in  the  Cleveland  schools  consisted  of  (1) 
initial  focalization  of  attention  upon  two  new  words  per  day, 
brought  about  by  printing  them  in  large  type,  using  them  in  sen- 
tences, or  finding  them  in  the  dictionary;  (2)  attentive  repetition 
secured  by  weekly  reviews  and  by  oral  and  written  contests  at 
different  periods.  Spelling  drills  consumed  5.96%  of  the  school 
time,  as  against  7.22%,  which  is  the  average  time  spent  in  sev- 
eral leading  cities. 

From  1905,  the  year  in  which  the  drill  was  introduced,  to  1908 
"  the  spelling  efficiency  of  the  eighth  grade  increased  from  74  to 
94%.  In  the  1908  N.  E.  A.  contest  with  several  cities,  Cleve- 
land scored  highest. 

In  1910-1911  Wallin  gave  the  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth,  inclusive,  of  three  Cleveland  schools,  a  list  of  selected 
words  in  column  and  in  dictated  composition  form.  These  words 
had  been  drilled  upon  from  three  to  thirteen  weeks  previously. 

The  general  average  for  all  buildings  was  97%,  the  lowest 
building  average  was  93.7%,  and  the  highest  was  98.43%  ;  the 
lowest  grade  average  was  93.31%,  the  highest  97.03%  ;  the  low- 
est average  of  any  grade  section  was  87.81%,  and  the  highest 
99.97%.  The  general  average  (97%)  is  25.48%  higher  than 
Rice's  average  for  column  test,  and  22.42%  higher  than  his  sen- 
tence test.  It  is  25.7%  higher  than  Comman's  term  examination. 
Wallin  says  the  results  are  comparable  because  the  tests  consisted 
in  all  cases  of  arbitrarily  selected  words.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  the  Cleveland  children  were  known  to  have  met  all  the 
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words  given  them  in  the  test,  while  those  examined  by  Eice  and 
Cornman  may  or  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  words  of  their  tests. 

Wallin  found  the  variation  from  grade  to  grade  very  slight, 
amoimting  to  .72%,  the , difference  between  the  poorest  and  the 
best  grade  in  a  single  building  being  only  8.73%,  and  15.58% 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  same  grade  in  all  the  build- 
ings. Cornman  found  a  variation  of  16.2%  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  grade  for  eleven  schools  and  5.6%  for  fifty  schools.  Rice's 
column  test  gave  a  difference  of  30.7%  between  the  third  and 
eighth  grades  for  twenty-one  cities.  The  comparative  uniformity 
obtained  by  "Wallin  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wide  variation 
obtained  by  Eice  and  Cornman.  Wallin  gave  graded  tests  but 
so  did  Cornman,  who  found  the  greatest  variation  in  the  two  ex- 
perimental schools  where  the  incidental  method  had  been  in  use. 
However,  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  as  has  been  noted,  for 
Cornman's  test  was  much  more  arbitrary  than  Wallin's. 

Wallin's  test  is  a  much  better  one  for  grade  efficiency  than 
either  of  the  others.  He  found  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  the  greatest  irregularity  in  the  fifth,  while  both 
Cornman  and  Eice  secured  the  highest  per  cents,  in  the  eighth. 
These  two  findings  of  Wallin  will  bear  further  study.  It  may 
be  that  the  child's  ability  to  learn  to  spell  is  at  its  maximum  in 
the  fourth  grade. 

All  three  experimenters  foimd  that  the  girls  outstripped  the 
boys.  The  variation  was  less  in  the  primary  and  greater  in  the 
upper  grades  in  Wallin's  test.  The  average  pupil  was  found  in- 
ferior and  the  accelerated  pupil  superior  to  the  normal. 

Wallin  concludes  that  there  was  transference  of  ability  gained 
in  column  drill  to  dictated  composition.  The  greatest  loss  was 
2.27%  and  the  least  .47%,  while  in  five  instances  there  was  a 
positive  gain  of  from  .01  to  4.47%.  His  conclusion  is  open  to 
criticism,  however.  The  spelling  instruction  from  day  to  day  in- 
volved the  use  of  the  spelling  words  in  sentences.  Words  were 
also  taught  incidentally.  Wallin  puts  considerable  stress  upon 
teaching  a  word  when  a  child  has  need  for  it.  In  such  an  instance 
the  child  already  has  the  sentence  and  only  awaits  the  spelling. 
His  slight  variation  between  column  and  composition  tests  seems 
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to  indicate  not  a  "transfer  of  learning",  but  the  result  of  a  sound 
"all-round"  mastery  of  the  words  studied. 

Wallin's  study  refutes  Rice's  and  Comman's  conclusion  that 
spelling  eflBciency  is  largely  dependent  upon  maturity,  and  gives 
evidence  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  spelling 
method.  His  conclusions  that  "better  spellers  can  be  produced  by 
the  employment  of  a  rational  drill" ;  that  "there  is  no  other  spe- 
cific that  will  rank  with  a  good  drill  as  an  effective  remedy  for 
spelling" ;  and  that  "teaching  speDing  by  a  well  organized  drill 
gives  more  satisfactory  results  than  teaching  it  exclusively  by 
the  incidental  method,"  need  further  investigation. 

The  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  results  of  Rice,  Comman,  and 
others,  made  clear  the  need  of  controlled  conditions  for  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  reliable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling.  The  technique  of  pedagogical  experimentation 
in  general  has  been  gradually  undergoing  a  refining  process  and 
has  lately  taken  somewhat  definite  shape.  It  is  now  felt  that 
experimentation  must  be  made  under  approximately  normal  school- 
room conditions,  yet  under  a  control  which  insists  upon  a  uni- 
formity in  everything  save  the  point  or  points  at  issue ;  the  study 
must  be  comparative;  a  preliminary  test  which  is  the  same  for 
the  two  sets  of  subjects  must  be  given ;  the  learning  period  must 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  obtain  the  effect  of  learning ;  a  final  test 
must  be  given  to  both  sets  of  subjects ;  lastly  a  comparative  study 
of  the  learning  processes  and  their  results  must  be  made. 

Such  a  technique  which  has  been  rather  inadequately  described, 
was  used  by  H.  C.  Pearson  in  testing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
two  current  methods  of  teaching  homonyms.  The  third  to  the 
eighth  grade  inclusive,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  were  first 
given  twenty  sentences  by  means  of  sentence  dictation  to  test  their 
ability  to  spell  the  words.  Two  sections  were  then  made  of  each 
grade.  Section  one  was  taught  homonyms  by  the  "together" 
method.  In  section  two  the  same  homonvms  were  taught  sepa- 
rately. All  other  conditions  wore  kept  uniform.  Ten  days  after 
the  last  lesson  a  final  test  was  given  to  both  divisions,  the  homo- 
nyms used  being  those  of  the  preliminary  test. 

The  results  were  very  clearly  in  favor  of  the  together  method, 
save  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  even  there  the  poorest  spellers  made 
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the  greater  gains  by  that  method.  Practically  the  same  result 
was  obtained  with  this  experiment  by  Knight  at  Montclair,  ]!f.  J. 
It  should  be  tried  in  other  places  in  order  to  fully  establish  the 
findings.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1906 
Bumham,  commenting  from  the  theoretic  psychologic  standpoint 
upon  the  simultaneous  method  of  teaching  homonyms,  said  that 
the  very  similarities  which  were  supposed  to  aid  the  pupil  became 
a  source  of  confusion  and  resulted  in  interference  of  association; 
hence  homonyms  should  be  taught  separately. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Teachers  College  Record,  Pearson 
describes  another  experiment  made  to  determine  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  class  and  independent  study  in  spelling.  The  first  group 
of  children  learned  the  words  \mder  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
teacher;  in  the  second  group  all  study  was  independent  of  the 
teacher.  Four  different  experiments  were  tried,  the  result  of  one 
suggesting  a  change  in  technique  for  the  succeeding  test.  In  the 
first  two  experiments  the  two  groups  compared  were  sections  of 
the  same  grade;  in  the  last  two,  the  same  pupils  were  given  the 
class  study  test,  and  after  an  interval  of  time,  the  independent 
study  test. 

On  the  whole  the  conclusions  are  in  favor  of  the  class  study 
method.  Both  the  better  and  the  poorer  spellers  profited  by  it, 
but  the  better  made  the  larger  gains.  The  results,  however,  are 
not  very  positive. 

Only  those  studies  which  seem  representative  of  the  progress 
made  in  pedagogical  experimentation  in  regard  to  spelling  method, 
and  those  which  seem  to  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  along 
that  line  have  been  reviewed  in  this  article.  In  the  light  of  an 
attempt  to  work  oiit  a  method  for  the  teaching  of  spelling  upon 
a  basis  for  which  there  is  warrant  given  by  pedagogical  experi- 
mentation, the  meagemess  of  what  has  been  established  becomes 
painfully  apparent. 

More  and  more  we  are  learning  to  turn  to  psychology  for  our 
basic  principles  of  teaching.  The  psychological  experimentation 
upon  imagery,  association,  memory,  and  the  learning  process  in 
general,  and  the  special  psychology  of  reading  have  at  least  con- 
tributed a  guidance  for  spelling  method.  However  the  body  of 
material  is  too  meager  and  too  unstable  yet  to  be  organized  into  a 
psychology  of  spelling  such  as  we  have  for  reading  and  writing. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  findings  of 
psychological  investigations  which  should  guide  any  teaching  of 
spelling  or  any  pedagogical  experimentation  along  that  line. 

The  learning  process  is  of  utmost  importance.  While  broadly 
speaking  it  is  similar  for  all,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
way  individuals  learn,  both  in  character  and  rapidity.  This  fact 
has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  school  work,  nor  has  it 
received  sufficient  attention  in  experimental  studies.  There  is 
no  rational  learning  without  focalization  of  attention,  and  no  at- 
tention without  motivation,  i.  e.,  some  feeling  of  need,  difficulty, 
interest,  upon  the  part  of  the  learner.  There  is  a  maximum  time 
for  sustaining  attention  upon  material  to  be  learned  and  beyond 
this  any  forcing  of  the  attention  results  in  positive  waste.  Learn- 
ing is  not  so  rapid  when  monotony  or  fatigue  is  present.  Judd 
fourid  that  improvement  is  more  rapid  when  the  learner  is  kept  in- 
formed in  regard  to  his  results.  How  far  we  are  safe  in  general- 
izing from  this  is,  however,  a  question.  Suggestions  concerning 
change  or  improvement  in  method  should  be  given  when  need  is 
greatest,  for  then  their  value  will  be  felt.  Confidence  that  follows 
successful  learning  increases  ability.     (Swift.) 

Most  individuals  learn  more  easily  through  some  one  type  of 
imagery,  or  combination  of  types.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
because  material  is  presented  through  a  particular  sense  or 
through  several  senses  it  will  be  learned  or  rememl)ered  in 
the  corresponding  imagery.  The  dominant  imagery  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  diflFer  at  different  ages. 

The  genetic  order  of  association  of  imagery  in  spelling  is  audi- 
tory and  motor,  then  visual  and  motor.  Which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive mode  of  presentation  so  far  as  imagery  is  concerned  is  un- 
settled. Most  experimenters  have  found  that  an  auditory  presen- 
tation is  better  for  younger  children,  while  the  effectiveness  of 
visual  presentation  gradually  increases,  and  vnth  older  children 
gives  better  results  than  the  auditory.  However,  this  cannot  be 
entirely  relied  upon  as  other  psychologists  have  found  varying 
results.  Again,  according  to  the  theory  of  multiple  association 
it  has  been  assumed  and  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment 
that  a  visual-auditory  presentation  is  more  efficacious  than  either 
alone,  but  this  also  is  disputed.  The  visual-auditory-motor  (more 
particularly  the  articulatory)   is  held  by  some  to  be  still  more 
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efficient.  Meumann  says  the  best  method  is  "to  combine  the  sight 
of  the  new  word  with  the  analytical  copying  of  it,  plus  at  least 
the  whispered  pronunciation  of  its  constituent  elements."  The 
correct  pronunciation  seems  to  aid  even  those  who  are  visualizers 
to  visualize  more  accurately.  Other  experimenters  think  the 
effect  of  the  kinesthetic  element  is  negligible. 

It  is  probable  that  different  classes  of  words  should  be  learned 
through  different  senses  and  associations.  Sound  imagery  may 
be  a  positive  hindrance  in  the  learning  of  irregular  words.  It 
would  seem  that  words  of  this  type  should  be  learned  as  sensori- 
motor material,  while  with  words  belonging  to  phonetic  classes, 
or  classes  according  to  origin,  the  rational  element  should  domi- 
nate the  learning. 

The  method  that  brings  the  best  result  in  immediate  recall  is 
not  necessarily  the  method  which  will  insure  permanency  of  mem- 
ory. Attentive  repetition  aids  memory.  Less  repetition  is  needed 
when  motivation  of  the  right  kind  is  present. 

After  an  incorrect  association  has  been  formed,  the  effort  to 
break  it  and  to  establish  the  correct  association  is  greater  than 
the  effort  expended  in  the  initial  learning. 

Shorn  as  the  teacher  is  of  her  belief  that  the  so-called  "flash 
card"  method,  the  phonic  method,  the  incidental  method,  or  any 
other  "one  idea"  device  however  successful  it  may  appear  to  be 
for  a  while,  is  the  best  method  for  teaching  spelling,  and  bewil- 
dered as  she  must  be  by  the  disagreement  in  the  results  of  the 
psychological  studies,  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  until  some- 
thing more  conclusive  is  worked  out? 

An  evaluation  of  the  current  practices  in  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing in  the  light  of  their  development  and  of  present  psychological 
knowledge  has  recently  been  made  by  Henry  Suzzallo.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  best  guide  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  that  we  now  have. 
The  author  does  not  to  my  mind  sufficiently  stress  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  individual  mind  and  of  adapting  the  instruction 
to  suit  its  particular  nature  and  needs.  Theory  recognizes  mass 
teaching  as  imeconomical  and  inefficient  but  practice  lags  behind 
as  usual.  That  all  words  cannot  be  taught  in  the  same  way  be- 
cause the  learning  process  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  the  same  for 
all,  does  not  receive  adequate  emphasis  in  Mr,  Suzzallo's  ad- 
mirable discussion. 
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In  the  following  statement  of  procedure  based  partly  upon 
accepted  data  and  largely  upon  what  is  still  opinion,  I  have  tried 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  instruction  individual  so 
far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  and  of  avoiding  the  mistake  of 
treating  all  spelling  as  if  it  were  homogeneous  instead  of  hetero- 
geneous matter  in  its  relation  to  the  learning  process.  The  sum- 
mary is  all  too  brief  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  adequate. 

In  regard  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  vocabulary  to  be 
mastered  by  the  elementary  pupil,  Suzzallo  says  we  must  study 
the  vocabularies  of  adult  life  and  must  know  what  and  how  many 
words  are  misspelled  by  children.  Kirkpatrick  claims  that  a 
child  of  twelve  is  probably  acquainted  with  from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  words:  Johnson,  not  more  than  six  thousand;  Chan- 
cellor believes  that  six  thousand  words  may  be  taught  so  that  the 
child  will  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  period,  spell  four  thousand 
freely  and  accurately.  The  latter  authority  advocates  not  more 
than  two  new  words  a  day  for  children  of  eight  years  and  not  more 
than  five  for  fourteen  year  old  children. 

Material  for  the  spelling  lesson  should  be  determined  by  the 
present  need  of  the  child  for  certain  words  and  by  his  need  to 
become  independent  in  spelling.  The  term  "child"  is  not  here 
used  in  its  generic  sense,  it  most  decidedly  means  the  individual. 
The  spelling  book  cannot  supply  the  right  material.  The  modem 
cnrriculum  is  broad  enough  so  that  the  words  may  be  largely 
taken  from  the  actual  work  of  the  school  without  fear  of  narrow- 
ing the  vocabulary.  Xaturally  the  needs  of  written  work  furnish 
a  large  share  of  the  spelling  words.  A  grade  list  bnilt  up  by  the 
grade  teacher,  who  from  experience  knows  approximately  what 
words  are  required  in  a  particular  year,  makes  a  fairly  safe  guide 
or  check.  Lists  of  words  frequently  misspelled  should  be  kept 
and  drilled  upon.  The  individual  list  is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able source  yet  it  is  the  one  given  the  least  attention.  Each 
child  should  keep  a  list  of  words  he  misspells  and  of  those  for 
which  he  must  consult  the  dictionary  or  the  teacher.  At  certain 
times  these  words  should  be  sfiulird  and  made  a  part  of  his  cor- 
rectly spelled  vocabulary. 

The  motive  has  been  indicated  in  the  consideration  of  the 
sources.  It  should  primarily  be  that  of  a  felt  need  for  knowing 
liow  to  spell  certain  words,  or  a  desire  to  spell  correctly.    Extrin- 
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sic  motives  such  as  are  supplied  by  spelling  contests  add  zest 
and  variety  to  the  work  and  are  harmless  if  they  do  not  become 
dominating  and  permanent  motives. 

Shall  spelling  be  taught  incidentally  or  in  isolation?  Words 
should  certainly  be  met  in  context  first,  whether  it  be  in  oral  or 
in  written  form,  that  is,  the  meaning  should  be  known  before 
spelling  is  required.  Some  words  require  no  especial  attention, 
they  are  self  taught,  but  incidental  teaching  cannot  insure  cor- 
rect spelling  in  the  case  of  irregularly  spelled  words,  nor  can  it 
take  sufficient  advantage  of  the  aids  which  phonograms,  rules  of 
spelling,  and  word  structure  furnish  for  teaching  independence 
in  spelling  "class"  words.  It  seems  that  a  well  balanced  method 
ought  to  make  use  of  both  incidental  and  special  period  work. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  spelling  depends  upon  the  needs  of 
the  particular  children  under  consideration  and  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily determined.  The  time  spent  in  incidental  learning  can- 
not be  easily  estimated,  but  probably  no  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  is  ever  necessary  for  the  regular  period. 

The  order  for  teaching  should  be  that  of  meaning,  pronuncia- 
tion, writing.  A  mere  word  definition  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
meaning  is  understood.  The  idea  which  the  word  symbolizes 
must  if  necessary  be  gained  through  experience,  or  by  having  it 
built  up  in  imagination. 

Pronunciation  comes  first  through  imitation,  but  gradually  the 
child  gains  independence  of  the  teacher  through  work  with 
phonograms,  or  other  phonetic  means,  and  through  use  of  the 
dictionary.  Because  our  language  is  not  consistently  phonetic, 
phonetic  analysis  cannot  be  relied  upon  at  all  times.  Indeed  it 
becomes  a  positive  hindrance  to  pronunciation  and  to  spelling  in 
the  case  of  irregularly  spelled  words.  A  visual  presentation  fol- 
lowed by  pronimciation  and  copying,  is  probably  best  for  such 
words.  Much  poor  spelling  may  be  traced  directly  to  incorrect 
pronunciation,  and  much  to  inattentive  linking  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion with  the  written  form  of  the  word.  Classes  of  words  are 
different  and  cannot  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  and  an  individual 
word  is  sometimes  so  individual  that  it  requires  a  treatment  all 
its  own. 

Pending  more  reliable  data  in  regard  to  imagery  and  asso- 
ciation in  spelling  probably  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  make 
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oral  presentation  predominate  in  the  lower  grades  and  visual  in 
the  upper,  yet  an  appeal  to  auditory-vasual-motor  (articulatory 
and  graphic)  imagery  must  be  made  from  the  first.  This  pro- 
cedure seems  reasonable  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  many  imagery  types  in  a  school  room  and  we  cannot 
know  definitely  to  which  an  individual  belongs.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  presentation  may  be  made  through  a  particular  sense 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  material  is  learned  or  remembered  in 
the  corresponding  imagery.  Neither  are  we  sure  that  learning 
in  terms  of  the  pupil's  natural  imagery  is  the  most  efiicient  mode 
for  him.  We  do  know,  however,  that  richness  of  meaning  and  of 
association  make  a  word  more  valuable. 

Smedley  found  that  children  with  the  best  native  memories, 
and  normal  sight  and  hearing  are  not  always  the  best  spellers, 
while  some  with  poor  native  memory,  or  with  sight  and 
hearing  defects  ranked  high.  This  he  interprets  as  meaning 
that  the  rational  element  plays  a  part  in  spelling,  hence  clues  to 
classification  obtained  through  meaning,  derivation,  rules  and 
phonics,  are  helpful.  The  child  left  to  himself  sometimes  "hits" 
upon  a  good  method,  often  however  he  continues  to  spend  time  in 
repetition  which  is  uneconomical  and  unprofitable  because  it  was 
not  preceded  by  any  rational  analysis  whatsoever.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  against  the  practice  of  using  the  spelling  period 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  of  leaving  the  child  to 
study  independently  before  he  knows  how  to  do  so.  If  the  method 
by  which  an  individual  leams  is  important,  and  we  now  believe 
it  is,  then  the  child  must  be  taught  how  to  study.  This  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  teacher  studies  with  the  child  in  order  to  find 
out  his  particular  way  of  learning  and  to  suggest  improvement. 

The  customary  plan  of  testing  immediately  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  hurried  study  evaluates  the  cleverness  of  the  immediate 
memory  and  is  useful  if  regarded  as  a  mere  preliminary  exami- 
nation through  which  errors  may  be  analyzed  and  corrected.  Too 
often,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  the  final  test  for  a  particular 
list  of  words.  To  test  the  permanent  memory  an  interval  of  time 
should  intervene  between  the  study  and  the  spelling.  Constant 
review  is  necessary,  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month, 
as  Wallin  suggests.  Plenty  of  opportunities  to  use  the  words  in 
written  work  should  also  be  given. 
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Another  factor  neglected  by  the  school  is  the  careful  analysis 
of  each  mistake  with  reference  to  the  child  making  it.  The  child 
is  told  to  correct  his  misspelled  words,  but  that  does  not  aid  him 
in  determining  where  his  mental  process  was  at  fault  nor  in 
avoiding  the  same  type  error  later.  A  teacher  should  decide  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  nature  of  each  error;  was  it  made 
because  of  wrong  pronunciation,  because  the  visual  image  was  not 
sufficiently  clear,  because  there  was  not  a  conscious  linking  of 
pronunciation  and  visual  image,  because  of  defect  in  hearing  or 
sight,  because  of  undiscriminating  dependence  upon  phonetic 
spelling,  because  of  the  so-called  motor  incoordination  type  of 
error?  The  cause  of  the  error  determined,  the  child  should  be 
instructed  how  to  restudy,  and  if  the  error  is  typical  he  should 
be  so  guided  in  the  learning  of  new  words  that  it  will  not  occur 
again. 

Gradually  the  child  should  acquire  some  independence  in  abil- 
ity to  spell  which  extends  not  only  to  the  correct  calling  of  letters 
in  a  word,  but  to  approximating  the  meaning  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion. 

By  the  time  the  fifth  grade  is  reached  children  should  begin 
to  cultivate  the  dictionary  habit  for  meaning,  pronunciation,  and 
spelling  of  words.  Suzzallo  says,  "Let  the  child  become  skepti- 
cal of  his  own  usage  every  time  he  sees  or  hears  a  conflicting  one, 
and  the  basis  for  self  cultivation  is  laid.  Then  give  him  the 
persistent  habit  of  appealing  to  the  dictionary  and  he  will  learn 
the  right  form." 

A  few  of  the  more  general  rules  of  spelling  may  prove  helpful. 
They  should  be  taught  inductively.  The  child  for  instance  has 
met  many  words  following  the  rule  for  dropping  the  final  e  when 
a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added.  These  words  with 
their  derived  forms  may  be  placed  before  the  child  so  that  he  will 
see  the  working  of  the  rule  even  though  he  may  be  unable  to  state 
it  formally. 

Word  analysis  inductively  taught  should  prove  of  assistance  in 
giving  children  ability  to  approximate  the  meanings  of  many 
new  words.  Children  take  great  delight  in  finding  that  the  same 
element  exists  in  a  number  of  words  and  that  this  element 
gives  them  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  words.  Word 
analysis  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  used  too  literally  leads  to 
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naive  interpretations,  for  example  "artless"  was  defined  as  "un- 
able to  draw  and  paint."  However  the  context  in  which  the  word 
is  found  may  generally  be  depended  upon  to  check  this  tendency 
sufficiently.  The  child  has  established  a  rather  valuable  habit 
when  of  his  own  initiative  he  consciously  analyzes  any  new  word. 

The  above  summary  is  all  too  brief  to  be  considered  in  any 
sense  adequate  or  complete.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  differ- 
entiate the  work  of  the  different  ages ;  to  consider  when  and  how 
spelling  should  be  introduced ;  to  discuss  oral  and  written  spelling, 
list  and  sentence  tests,  and  other  varj-ing  procedures.  Only  the 
more  general  and  more  widely  applicable  phases  of  spelling 
method  have  received  attention. 

Every  phase  of  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  in  need  of  careful 
investigation.  Mr.  Snzzallo  gives  a  large  number  of  definite 
problems  requiring  the  attention  of  experimenters.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  Suzzallo's  questions: — 

1.  What  should  be  the  size  and  character  of  the  vocabulary  in 
the  elementary  school,  and  how  should  it  be  determined  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  source  of  words  taught? 

3.  What  is  the  best  motivation  ? 

4.  What  principles  shall  determine  grading  and  grouping  of 
words;  shall  it  be  meaning,  irregularity,  rules  of  spelling,  of 
phonic  stnicture  ?  Shall  words  be  taught  only  as  the  child  needs 
them?    Will  reformed  spelling  make  spelling  easier? 

5.  Should  the  initial  presentation  be  experimental,  oral,  or 
visual  ?  How  shall  the  child  get  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  from 
objective  experience,  telling,  word  analysis,  dictionary,  in  isola- 
tion, or  in  context  ?  How  and  in  what  order  shall  the  three  fac- 
tors of  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  spelling  be  associated? 

6.  Does  contentful  spelling  decrease  the  need  for  drill  ? 

7.  Does  ability  to  spell  attained  in  isolated  word  or  column 
drill  give  ability  to  spell  in  sentences  and  in  composition  ? 

8.  Shall  the  child  obtain  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  from 
another  person,  by  phonetics,  or  by  use  of  the  dictionary? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  the  order  of  the  letters  by 
sound,  \'isnaHzation,  copyine.  or  oral  spelling?  Should  the  in- 
itial learning  be  from  script  or  print? 

10.  In  the  correction  of  spelling  errors  what  is  the  best  way 
to  make  the  child  aware  of  the  error?     How  should  he  become 
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aware  of  the  correct  form?     How  far  should  the  child  be  made 
independent  in  the  detection  of  errors  and  in  releaming? 

11.  When  and  in  what  way  should  the  child  become  indepen- 
dent in  his  spelling?  At  what  age  should  he  be  taught  to  use 
the  dictionary?  What  is  the  value  of  word  analysis  and  word 
synthesis  ?    Do  rules  of  spelling  aid  ? 

12.  What  is  the  most  economical  number  of  new  words  to  be 
learned  in  each  grade?  What  is  the  most  economical  assignment 
of  time  for  spelling?  Is  the  incidental  teaching  of  spelling  as 
effectual  as  systematic  study  during  regular  periods  ?  With  what 
grade  should  systematic  study  begin  and  end? 

The  results  of  the  studies  made  by  Wallin  and  Smedley  suggest 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  period  in  the  elementary  school  when 
spelling  can  be  most  easily  learned.  Standardized  tests  such  as 
have  been  worked  out  for  writing  and  arithmetic  are  needed  for 
spelling.  A  point  most  worthy  of  careful  investigation  is  the 
relative  value  of  mass  and  individual  instruction. 
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Teaching  Practical  Politics  in  Our  Schools 

By  J.  Madison  Gathany,  A.  M.,  Head  of  History  Department, 
Hope  Steeet  High  School,  Pkovidence,  E.  I. 

♦iiHiHniiiiaimi.ti!Mic|oW  many  of  the  20,000,000  in  our  schools  can  give 
I  ¥  T  I  accurate  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ini- 
I  r1  I  tiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  tariff,  protec- 
1  I    tive  tariff,  tariff  for  revenue  only,  commission  gov- 

$]itniiniiiiaiiiniiiiuicS  ernment,  conservation,  states'  rights,  municipal 
i  I    OAvnership,    insurgent,    reactionary,    "standpatter", 

I  I  conservative  ?    And  how  many  of  these  20,000,000 

•i>iiiiiiiMiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>  could  discuss  intelligently  such  questions  as: 
What  are  the  absolute  differences  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties?  The  Republican  and  Progressive  parties? 
On  what  questions  are  the  three  leading  parties  in  agreement? 
What  is  the  theory  of  states'  rights?  Give  several  reasons  for 
believing  or  disbelieving  in  it.  What  is  the  conservation  problem 
and  its  bearing  on  American  history?  Should  the  President  be 
made  ineligible  for  re-election  ?  What  are  the  arguments  for  a 
protective  tariff  ?  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  ?  A  competitive 
tariff  ?  What  changes  would  take  place  in  the  nature  and  admin- 
istration of  our  government,  were  the  Socialists  in  full  control? 

I. 

The  need  of  arousing  public  interest  in  political  matters  at  the 
present  time  is  great.  For  the  lack  of  political  intelligence  is 
astounding.  The  only  thing  more  astounding  is  the  result  of  po- 
litical ignorance.  Fundamentally  it  is  the  politically  ignorant 
electorate  that  makes  political  corruption  possible  and  wide 
spread.  This  for  the  reason  that  such  are  apt  to  be  politically 
conscienceless  and  to  serve  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  degenerate 
politicians.  Ignorant,  hot-headed,  political  prejudice  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  wickedness. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  almost  absolute  ignorance 
of  our  political  machinery  and  its  working.  They  do  not  even 
read  the  newspapers  consistently,  except  the  sporting  and  fashion 
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sections.  To  be  required  to  read  the  editorial  pages  of  our  lead- 
ing dailies  would  be  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  punishment.  Such 
exceedingly  valuable  publications  as  the  Outlook,  the  Literary 
Digest,  the  World's  Work,  and  the  Independent,  receive  practi- 
cally no  consideration  from  the  great  army  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  To  ask  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
political  terms  that  are  in  constant  daily  use  would  produce  in 
the  class  room  the  height  of  embarrassment.  We  are  fast  be- 
coming as  some  one  has  put  it  "a  nation  of  educated  ignoramuses", 
and  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  it  has  become  a  serious 
question  whether  we  are  really  educating  our  children.  Are  they 
not  being  "stuffed  full"  rather  than  "lead  out?" 

Who  is  the  educated  man?  The  one  who  knows  his  Homer, 
his  Virgil,  has  had  a  conventional  training  in  the  Classics,  can 
quote  the  poets  of  the  past  by  the  page,  and  give  all  the  important 
dates  of  ancient  history  and  the  list  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods 
accurately?  Suppose  this  self -same  "educated"  man  were  asked, 
for  example,  to  explain  or  comment  intelligently  on  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  question,  the  disturbances  in  Mexico,  the  conservation 
question,  the  granting  of  exclusive  franchises  to  corporations,  the 
income  tax,  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  senators,  the  parcels-post,  the  convict  lease  system,  the 
reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  you  should 
discover  that  he  had  no  significant  conception  of  such  things, 
would  you  call  him  an  "educated"  man  ?  Or  suppose  again  this 
so-called  "educated"  man  were  asked  to  attend  a  town  meeting, 
a  session  of  the  city  council,  of  the  state  legislature,  or  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  offer  practical,  sensible  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  solution  of  problems  fundamentally  and  directly 
affecting  himself  and  his  fellowmen,  and  you  found  that  he  was 
unable  to  do  so,  would  you  call  him  an  "educated"  man?  Are 
the  men  right  after  all  who  maintain  that  our  great  educational 
system  is  producing  only  a  set  of  "educated  ignoramuses"  and 
that  educationally  we  are  fast  becoming  a  race  of  "White  Chi- 
nese ?"  The  economic  and  social  welfare  of  any  nation  stands  in 
grave  danger  when  its  citizens  are  politically  uneducated,  because 
such  a  people  unknowingly  allow  unjust  conditions  to  arise  and 
become  fastened  upon  them.  Then  when  these  conditions  become 
insufferably  oppressive,  a  revolution,  either  bloodless  or  bloody. 
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takes  place  with  unmitigated  fervor.  Some  say  that  the  voice 
of  the  masses  should  not  be  heard,  that  the  commons  should  not 
have  the  privilege  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  But 
history  proves  that  in  the  long  run,  despite  the  political  deceptions 
of  selfish  and  unprincipled  men,  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be 
heard,  and  it  is  much  better  that  it  be  heard  expressing  itself 
intelligently  than  in  the  form  of  a  bitter  class  struggle,  colored 
perhaps  with  blood. 

What  we  need  is  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  political  intelli- 
gence that  the  average  American  voter  will  be  able  to  recognize 
political  wrong  in  embryo.  In  other  words  political  intelligence 
should  be  so  disseminated  that  the  intriguing  designs  and  ques- 
tionable schemes  of  the  selfish  and  the  corrupt  in  our  public  life 
and  in  our  legislatures  would  be  instantly  detected  no  matter  how 
carefully  concealed  by  well-phrased  rhetoric.  The  average  Amer- 
ican is  much  more  interested  in  games  and  sports  than  in  politics, 
and  yet  it  is  politics  that  governs  the  supply  of  his  bread  and  but- 
ter. This  condition  is  deplorable.  Worse  than  that.  It  is  blast- 
ing our  whole  political  life,  because  it  allows  political  dishonesty 
to  fatten.  There  is  great  and  immediate  necessity  of  arousing  as 
widespread  interest  as  possible  in  the  making  of  American  citi- 
zens. But  how  can  that  interest  be  aroused,  and  politically  intel- 
ligent citizens  produced  ? 

H 

The  problem  is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  not  insoluble.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  let  it  get  away  with  us,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
other  great  movements,  it  will  take  time,  common  action,  and 
patience  to  accomplish  what  is  needed.  In  addition,  a  certain 
long  standing  educational  misconception  must  be  broken  down. 

The  most  practical,  comprehensive,  and  efficient  way  to  pro- 
duce a  nation  of  citizens  politically  well  informed  is  through 
public  and  private  school  instruction ;  This  plan  would  have  to 
take  into  account  at  least  three  great  factors — ^teachers,  students, 
and  a  new  course  of  study. 

1.  Teachers :  It  is  decidedly  unfortunate  that  teachers  have  gen- 
erally speaking,  been  practically  "gagged"  in  reference  to  all 
modem  political  party  matters.  Hence  they  are  literally  afraid  to 
say  anything  about  the  policies  and  platforms  of  our  political 
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parties,  and  the  United  States  is  reaping  the  results  of  such  a 
"gag"  process  in  the  forna  of  young  citizens  not  at  all  conversant 
with  the  most  commonplace  political  facts,  and  in  the  form  of 
thousands  of  teachers,  themselves  not  much  more  interested  in 
the  political  faith  of  our  different  parties  than  the  ones  they  teach. 
Furthermore,  teachers  will  have  no  great  incentive  to  become  well 
versed  in  politics,  if  they  are  under  the  impression  that  educa- 
tional authorities  "higher  up"  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  it  to  pupils.  Still  there  is  some  justification  for 
this  suspicion,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  politics  cannot  be 
taught  other  than  in  a  partisan  manner.  This  is  not  true,  for  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  teacher  to  get  a  solid,  comprehensive, 
unprejudiced,  non-partisan  view  of  political  party  history,  pol- 
icies and  platforms,  and  I  shall  show  a  little  later  how  pupils  can 
get  the  same  view.  In  his  actual  teaching  the  instructor  would 
take  sides  with  no  party  and  would  allow  no  partisan  remarks  to  be 
made  or  partisan  questions  to  be  asked. 

2.  Students:  There  are  those  who  believe  that  students  can- 
not understand  modem  political  parties  and  problems.  Excuse 
me,  but  I  know  better.  And  I  know  better  because  I  have  taught 
them  to  pupils,  and  they  show  that  they  do  understand  them 
sufBciently  well  to  talk  and  write  about  them  intelligently.  The 
certain  misconception  which  needs  to  be  broken  down  is  that  boys 
and  girls  cannot  understand  modem  politics.  It  is  said  that  such 
a  study  is  too  difficult  for  them.  Yet;  strange  to  sa}',  these  same 
critics  will  admit  that  our  pupils  can  and  are  expected  to  under- 
stand the  government  of  the  Achaean  League,  the  contentions  of 
the  political  factions  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  belief  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  in  England,  the  changes  of  French  po- 
litical belief  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  be  able  to 
state  three  or  four  reasons  why  Charles  I  should  or  should  not 
have  been  executed.  Pray  tell,  does  it  take  any  more  brain  power 
to  understand  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  prrjtective  tariff  or 
the  reasons  why  the  Proffressive  party  was  bom,  than  it  takes 
brain  power  to  understand  the  topics  just  mentioned,  topics  which 
pupils  are  expected  to  understand ;  than  it  takes  brain  power  to 
understand  why  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion was  a  weaker  form  of  government  than  that  under  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  than  it  takes  brain  power  to  understand  Paradise 
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Lost  ?  If  it  does  take  more  brain  power  to  understand  the  former 
things  than  the  latter,  let  our  critics  produce  the  educational, and 
psychological  explanation  or  reason.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  for  centuries  assumed  a  thing  that  is  contrary  to 
fact,  and  have  consequently  Tcept  our  boys  and  girls  from  the 
opportunity  of  understanding  modern  politics.  It  is  wholly 
false  to  contend  that  pupils  can  imderstand  ancient  politics  but 
cannot  understand  modem  politics.  Those  who  have  had  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  old  contention  not  only  know  that  stu- 
dents can  understand  modem  politics,  but  they  know  also  that 
students  hunger  and  thirst  after  political  knowledge  when  once 
they  begin  to  make  a  real  study  of  politics.  Moreover,  the  only 
reason  why  college  students  cannot  discuss  modem  political  ques- 
tions intelligently  and  do  not  take  an  interest  in  them  is  that  they 
were  given  no  chance  to  study  them  while  getting  ready  for  col- 
lege, and,  as  a  result,  have  no  apperceptive  basis  for  such  work. 
For  the  same  reason  the  editorial  pages  of  the  leading  dailies  and 
the  real  substantial  magazines  are  of  much  less  significance  to 
our  multitudes  of  youth  than  the  sporting  and  fashion  sections  of 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  And  still  we  keep  wondering  why  our 
people,  both  young  and  old,  do  not  take  more  serious  interest  in 
serious  problems.  How  can  they  when  they  lack  the  background, 
the  training,  the  apperceptive  ability,  which  alone  makes  possible 
a  serious  interest  in  serious  problems  ? 

3.  The  New  Course  of  Study :  The  moment  a  new  course  of 
study  is  mentioned,  I  can  imagine  a  great  group  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  rising  up  in  arms.  "We  have  too  many  courses  of 
study  now!"  I  heartily  admit  it.  That  is  just  the  trouble.  But 
we  have  some  coiirses  of  study,  the  real,  practical  value  of  which 
it  woiild  take  microscopic  inspection  to  discover.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  our  halls  of  in- 
struction, and  the  reason  that  fathers  and  mothers  the  country 
over  are  maintaining  that  our  schools  are  not  preparing  their 
children  for  life.  It  is  high  time  that  our  whole  school  curriculum 
were  critically  scrutinized  and  oxir  college  entrance  requirements 
liberalized. 

The  new  course  of  study  which  I  suggest  would  consist  of  three 
parts  or  divisions — a  practical  study  of  civil  government,  (the 
foundation  work)  practical  politics,  and  current  problems  (par- 
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ticularly  such  as  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  municipal,  state, 
and  federal  government.)  It  should  be  made  a  required  course  of 
not  less  than  three  periods  each  week,  running  throughout  the 
school  year,  and  placed  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  elemental  features  of  it  should  be 
given  also  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  or  elementary 
schools.  The  reason  why  it  should  appear  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  that  about  (65%)  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  our  grammar 
school  pupils  do  not  enter  high  school,  and  these  should  be  reached. 
The  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  course  need  no  comment; 
the  second — practical  politics — does.  This  phase  of  the  work 
would  deal  mainly  ^vith  the  history,  policies,  and  platforms  of  the 
leading  parties,  and  might  be  organized  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  The  N'ature,  Necessity,  Function,  and  Organization  of  Po- 
litical Parties. 

2.  A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Political  Parties  in  the  U.  S. 

a.  Political  Parties  Before  the  Constitution. 

b.  Political  Parties  Since  the  Constitution, 

c.  Minor  Political  Parties  and  their  Function. 

3.  The  Origin,  History  and  Policy  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

4.  What  the  Democrats  Believe — A  Study  of  the  latest  National 
Platform. 

5.  The  Origin,  History  and  Policy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

6.  What  the  Republicans  Believe — A  Study  of  the  latest  Na- 
tional Platform, 

7.  The  Progressive  Party. 

a.  What  it  is. 

b.  Why  it  is. 

8.  What  the  Progressives  Believe — A  Study  of  the  latest  Na- 
tional Platform. 

9.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Three  Leading  Parties, 

a.  Their  Similarities. 

b.  Absolute  Differences. 

c.  An  Attempt  to  answer  the  three  questions — 
(1).     What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Democrat? 
(2).     What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Republican? 
(3).     What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Progressive? 
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10.  Socialism. 

a.  What  the  Socialist  Party  Believes. 

b.  Arguments  for  Socialism. 

c.  Arguments  against  Socialism. 

11.  Conclusions. 

If  such  a  course  were  offered  in  our  elementary,  secondary,  pro- 
fessional, normal  and  evening  schools,  and  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  where  altogether  more  than  20,000,000  students  at- 
tend annually,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  citizens  could  be  brought  to  a  respectable  degree  of  political 
intelligence. 

If  the  school  authorities  in  the  United  States  should  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  simple,  yet  far-reaching  suggestion,  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  so  disseminate  civic  and 
political  knowledge  as  to  develop  the  political  intelligence  of  the 
American  electorate  to  approximate  the  political  intelligence  of 
the  average  Greek  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  which,  on  good  author- 
ity, is  said  to  have  averaged  that  of  a  member  of  Parliament  or  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  This  result  could  all  the  more  easily 
be  achieved  if  our  homes,  our  press,  our  pulpits,  our  literary  clubs, 
our  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  and 
our  civic  organizations  would  strongly  advocate  the  need  of  civic 
and  political  instruction,  and  suggest  ways  and  means  of  offering 
to  the  public  the  opportunity  to  get  such  training. 

What  is  the  matter  with  politics  ?  The  answer  is  brief.  The 
people  do  not  know  practical  politics,  and  this  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  people  gives  the  political  "machine"  and  the  po- 
litical "boss"  their  opportunity.  Our  country  needs  a  campaign 
of  education:  needs  to  be  swept  by  a  great  deluge  of  civic  and 
political  information.  A  free  nation  demands  virtue  founded 
upon  intelligence. 
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By  Helen  L.  Abbott,  The  Buenham  School, 

NOBTHAMPTON,   MaSS. 

♦iiiiiiiiiimaHiiHiiiiiit*  jj j^  realization  of  our  responsibility  might  be  con- 

1  sidered  axiomatic,  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  subject 

B  has  so  often  been  treated  with  lengthy  emphasis  by 

I  wise  and  good  men.    The  result  of  these  impressive 

|in,<..u.u.o..no».n.c|  essays  is  that  the  very  word  in  the  announcement 

II  of  a  subject  sends  over  us  shivers  of  apprehension. 

I  Heaven  knows  that  we  are  sufficiently  impressed 

fjiiiiimiiiiotmninimf  ^j^jj  ^^  f^g^  ijj^t  we  are  responsible.     We  are 

weighed  down — oppressed — with  the  consciousness;  and  rare  is 
the  teacher  who  has  never  allowed  the  burden  to  disturb  the  se- 
renity of  her  school-room. 

But  we  are  not  responsible  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the 
child's  life,  and  we  have  all  reached  the  point  where  we  would 
agree  in  saying,  with  a  certain  Normal  principal,  "As  a  teacher, 
I  refuse  to  be  held  to  account  for  the  work  of  the  home  and  the 
church."  These  institutions  have  their  work  in  the  social  plan, 
and  should  be  looked  to  for  results. 

Yet,  even  while  we  "lay  this  flattering  unction  to  our  soul", 
we  realize  that  often,  finding  deficiencies,  we  feel  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  what  might  more  properly  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  home  or  in  the  church.  "It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  situation, 
which  confronts  us,"  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take 
the  children  where  we  find  them  and  do  the  best  with  the  material 
at  our  disposal. 

In  limiting  the  subject  to  our  responsibility  in  the  school  room, 
we  exclude  the  relations  of  teacher  and  parent  and  of  teacher  and 
community,  to  ask  simply  what  we  are  properly  aiming  at  in  the 
school-room,  and  in  what  directions  we  may  expect  tansrible  re- 
sults. The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  for  adult  life,  or 
for  the  life  of  those  who  are  responsible  to  themselves  for  their 
own  living  and  to  society  for  the  method  of  living ;  and  while  school 
life  is  of  necessity  somewhat  sheltered  and  artificial,  the  nearer 
the  pupil  can  come  to  realizing  the  natural  relations  of  cause  and 
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effect,  the  better  prepared  he  will  be  to  look  for  causes  and  to 
meet  unmodified  effects  when  he  has  left  school  behind.  The 
young  man  who  said  to  his  former  high  school  principal,  "Some- 
how I  find  that  things  outside  go  just  about  the  same  way,  in  gen- 
eral, that  they  did  in  school,"  was  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  preparatory  school.  Whatever  will  best  prepare 
for  after  life  is  our  proper  aim  in  the  school-room. 

Let  vis  shut  out  from  our  consideration  those  indefinable  results 
of  personality  which,  though  potent,  cannot  be  computed  or  calcu- 
lated upon.  One  teacher  may  appeal  most  strongly  to  one  pupil, 
another  teacher  to  another  pupil.  There  are  the  elect  for  each  of 
us,  and  even  with  them  we  cannot  expect  to  see  in  all  lines  imme- 
diate results  of  what  we  say  or  do. 

There  are,  however,  some  lines  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  im- 
mediate results  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence.  For  neatness, 
accuracy,  self-reliance,  and  courtesy,  only  a  steadfast  purpose  and 
patient  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  necessary ;  for 
these  are  characteristics  whose  teaching  depends  upon  no  mysteri- 
ous or  unusual  endowment. 

These  qualities  are  not  exhaustive,  but  are  they  not  the  most 
essential  qualifications  for  success  in  business  and  in  the  social 
world  ? 

Tet  why  place  such  stress  upon  these  points  which  are  the 
most  ordinary  of  commonplaces  in  the  school  ?  Have  we  not 
taught  these  from  the  beginning  of  our  experience?  Let  us  ask 
ourselves :  have  we  ?  Do  our  pupils  know  that  a  paper  which  is 
not  neat  will  never  be  accepted  by  us  ?  It  would  not  take  long 
for  them  to  learn  it. 

Do  they  know  that  if  a  column  of  figures  is  added  wrong,  their 
example  is  good  for  nothing?  It  would  be  inexcusable  in  the 
business  world.  The  method  does  not  count  for  much  when  a 
book-keeper  cannot  make  his  accounts  balance.  It  is  possible  to 
make  pupils  accurate,  and  the  training  is  of  inestimable  value.  I 
have  seen  an  inaccurate  class  transformed  in  a  year  with  a  teacher 
who  insisted  on  this  principle.  Time?  Yes,  it  takes  time,  it 
takes  firmness,  it  requires  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  plan  marked 
out,  and  it  means  weariness  and  self-denial  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  But  the  results  are  worth  while.  Sometimes  our  results  are 
not  worth  while. 
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The  quality  of  self-reliance  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  we  are 
most  negligent,  but  it  is  of  no  small  importance.  It  is  vastly 
easier  to  think  for  our  pupils  than  to  make  them  think  for  them- 
selves. They  are  so  slow,  and  we  can  recite  so  much  better  than 
they  can.  But  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  for  them,  intellectu- 
ally speaking,  is  to  stimulate  their  powers  of  thought,  and  give 
them  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  think.  This  confidence 
is  the  basis  of  all  original  work.  It  comes  late  in  school  or  col- 
lege life  to  many,  and  perhaps  to  more  it  never  comes,  but  thosa 
who  have  it  are  the  men  and  women  who  accomplish  the  important 
work  of  the  world. 

How  can  we  put  self-reliance  into  our  pupils?  If  they  must 
find  their  own  mistakes,  they  will  soon  make  fewer.  "You  have 
misspelled  three  words  on  that  page,"  was  the  criticism  of  a  Phy- 
sics teacher  to  a  pupil.  "Which  ones?"  "You  must  find  them; 
if  you  are  not  sure  of  some  of  those  words,  look  up  the  doubtful 
ones."  The  natural  inclination  of  the  human  mind  to  avoid  the 
dictionary  soon  led  to  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  Physics  pupil. 

It  is  best  to  spend  some  of  our  precious  recitation  time  in  wait- 
ing for  pupils  to  find  mistakes.  While  they  are  finding  them,  the 
recitation  may  seem  dull  to  a  visitor,  but  the  recitation  exists  for 
the  pupil.  To  me  there  is  no  more  encouraging  sight  in  the  school- 
room than  a  group  of  silent  pupils  whose  intent  faces  show  that 
they  are  doing  their  own  thinking,  and  that  they  expect  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  When  I  find  this  light  upon  faces  where  I  have  never 
before  seen  it,  I  feel  like  saying,  "Go  and  get  your  diploma;  the 
school  has  given  you  its  best." 

An  imperfect  result  which  represents  the  applied  power  of 
the  pupil  is  better  than  a  perfect  result  due  to  the  work  of  some 
one  else.  The  matter  of  reading  will  illustrate.  How  easily  will  a 
child  copy  the  tone  and  inflection  of  the  teacher,  with  no  gain  in 
the  power  of  original  interpretation !  In  compositions  have  you 
never  come  upon  meaningless  repetitions  of  your  own  words  and 
expressions,  the  substitution  of  sound  for  sense  ? 

And  the  last  of  the  four  virtues  is  courtesy,  even  that  courtesy 
which  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  themselves," — ^the  very  spirit  of  courtesy,  which  is 
higher  than  any  outward  forms.  I  am  sure  that  this  can  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  school-room. 
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The  child  responds  with  surprising  readiness  to  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  grown-up  who  accosts  him.  He  imitates  with 
amusing  fidelity.  He  enjoys  being  treated  as  an  equal,  as  far  as 
possible. 

A  little  boy  and  his  sister  were  very  fond  of  visiting  a  neighbor's 
family.  "Why  do  you  like  to  go  there  so  much?"  asked  their 
mother.  "What  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  play  games  ?"  "Oh,  no," 
was  the  reply,  "we  just  talk ;  but  they  treat  us  as  if  we  were  grown 
up.  They  say,  'Wouldn't  you  be  more  comfortable  in  this  chair  ?' 
and  'Excuse  me'  when  they  go  in  front  of  us." 

Surely  we  shall  not  differ  on  the  value  of  a  courteous  bearing 
toward  a  child.  Rather  I  had  in  mind  a  suggestion  and  a  question 
as  to  the  teaching  of  certain  polite  forms  in  the  school-room. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  in  a  matter  of  this  natxire,  on  the  home 
training  of  the  children,  and  specific  training  would  vary  with  the 
locality.  Bowing,  curtseying,  taking  off  the  cap,  are  exercises 
quite  in  order  in  the  primary  rooms,  where  the  children  seem  to 
enjoy  the  little  ceremony  and  have  not  begun  to  feel  self-conscious. 
May  the  older  ones  not  be  taught  the  form  of  an  introduction,  and 
also  how  to  introduce  themselves  ?  May  school  manners  in  general 
not  conform  more  closely  to  the  manners  of  life  outside  ?  There 
are  a  thousand  little  ways  which  will  occur  to  us  as  soon  as  we 
adopt  this  ideal. 

On  one  point  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree :  that  when  our  pupils 
shall  go  out  from  our  schools  with  a  reputation  for  imiting  courtesy 
with  neatness,  accuracy  and  self-reliance,  they  will  be  in  demand 
in  the  business  world,  and  they  will  feel  that  the  schools  have  given 
them  a  very  tangible  and  practical  preparation. 


Public  Speaking  and  Dramatics  in  High  Schools 

By  J.  M11.SOE  DoREY,  Head  of  the  English  Depaetment, 
High  School,  Tbenton,  New  Jersey. 

j]nuiiiiniiamiiiiuiii[|  jj^L  COMPOSITION^  is  coming  into  its  own.  Eng- 
I  ^^  I  lish  tcacliers  are  realizing  that  written  composition 
I  11  I  alone  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  expression, 
I  I    but  that  there  are  many  life  demands  upon  young 

|„ luiaiiniHUH.:!   people  for  which  only  considerable  drill  in  oral 

I  I    composition  can  prepare.  Beyond  the  writing  of  let- 

i  i    ters,  the  percentage  of  opportunities  for  distinctive 

•fininiiiimamniniiric4>  ^^jtten  as  compared  to  oral  composition  is  at  least 
five  to  one.  Articles  for  the  newspapers,  reports  of  meetings,  papers 
read  before  societies,  and  the  like,  are  of  infrequent  demand.  But 
the  necessities  for  mental  alertness,  keen  discrimination,  for  a 
potent  memory,  concentration,  and  all  the  habits  of  logical  think- 
ing and  persuasive  speaking  which  impress  a  forceful  personality 
on  one's  environment  are  frequent  and  insistent.  A  great  deal  of 
oral  composition  in  class  work  is  imperative  to  this  end,  but  it  will 
not  suffice.  Every  high  school  should  support  its  English  compo- 
sition work  with  a  well  planned  and  enforced  course  in  public 
speaking. 

This  department  of  work  may  take  five  forms, — declamations, 
orations,  debates,  festival  day  observance,  and  dramatics.  Any  or 
all  of  these  are  effective  in  making  articulate  the  habits  of  mind 
and  expression  indicated.  They  are  particularly  valuable  in  de- 
veloping vigorous  and  acceptable  personalities  in  the  pupils — an 
asset  most  in  demand  in  this  complex  age.  In  this  discussion  the 
function  and  method  oi  each  will  be  treated. 

The  particular  function  of  public  speaking,  as  expressed  in  dec- 
lamations, orations,  and  debates,  is  to  cultivate  the  memory,  the 
powers  of  observation  and  distinction,  concentration  of  mind,  to 
develop  logical  habits  of  thinking,  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of 
the  vigor  of  prose  and  the  beauty  of  poetry,  and,  above  all,  to  enable 
pupils  to  secure  ease  and  forcefulness  of  presence  in  conversation 
and  on  public  occasions.     Declamations,  the  first  to  be  treated, 
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in  tlie  elocutionary  sense,  are  of  dubious  merit.  It  is  unwise  to 
expect  English  teachers  to  add  to  the  simpler  matters  of  effective 
reading  aloud  the  useless  paraphernalia  of  elocution.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  in  every  composition  and  literature  lesson  to  re- 
cite, read  or  declaim  passages  of  literature  with  ease,  force,  feeling, 
sincerity,  clear  enunciation,  and  accurate  pronunciation.  That 
is  all.  The  clap-trap  of  agonized  mouthings,  violent  emotional 
demonstrations,  and  superfluous  gesticulations  is  a  miasma  of  the 
past.  Specialists,  too,  are  obviously  tabooed.  Declamations  which 
bring  out  the  above  qualities,  however,  can  be  required  of  Eng- 
lish classes  in  the  first  three  years,  and  the  course  graded.  By 
the  third  year  pupils  should  appear  before  the  school  at  least 
twice  a  year.  Declamation  contests,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
average  high  school,  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  sense  of  competi- 
tion only  enhances  the  tendency  to  excel  in  the  above  mentioned 
excesses.  In  this  way  the  real  values  of  declamatory  work  would 
be  perverted.  Let  the  teacher  instil  simplicity  of  style,  freedom 
from  mannerisms,  sincerity  of  conviction,  clear  enunciation,  and 
self-possession,  and  the  work  will  have  been  accomplished.  Read- 
ing aloud,  of  course,  should  be  a  part  of  every  day's  duties.  Be- 
sides, all  teachers  should  insist  that  the  oral  recitation  be  judged 
by  the  same  standards  as  written,  grading  pupils  as  much  for 
manner  of  presentation  as  for  ideas.  The  greatest  emphasis  in 
this  work  should  be  laid  in  the  third  year  where,  in  composition, 
narration  and  description  can  best  be  taught  in  detail,  and  in 
literature  the  technique  of  poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  drama. 

Orations  should  be  written  by  fourth  year  pupils  coincident 
with  their  composition  study  of  exposition  and  argument,  not  be- 
fore, unless  such  pupils  are  well  advanced.  Orations  are  here 
considered  as  formal  public  addresses,  to  be  delivered  before  the 
class  or  the  school,  not  the  informal  talks  on  public  questions 
which  form  a  logical  part  of  oral  composition  work  in  class. 
Every  English  teacher  who  proposes  to  teach  exposition  and  argu- 
ment to  seniors  should  include  equipment  in  this  work.  Not 
only  should  he  be  able  to  direct  pupils  in  the  art  of  analyzing  the 
masterpieces  of  oratory,  the  making  of  logical  outlines,  and  the 
writing  of  briefs,  but  he  should  know  how  to  drill  them  in  all  the 
devices  of  accomplished  oratory — ^position  of  body,  adequate  and 
sane  gestures,  voice  modulation  and  control,  and  all  the  tricks  of 
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persuasive  eloquence.  Every  senior  should  appear  before  the 
school  at  least  twice  during  the  year,  and  many  times  before  his 
class.  Oratorical  contests,  however,  are  also  questionable,  for 
exaggerations,  wrong  emphasis,  and  theatrical  effects  are  likely 
to  creep  in,  as  well  as  inadvisable  themes  chosen.  High  school 
graduates,  not  one  in  ten,  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  stump  for  a 
candidate  or  address  a  meeting,  but  sound  drill  in  logical  think- 
ing and  forceful  delivery  of  ideas  inevitably  creates  leaders  in  a 
community. 

Class  and  public  debates  require  the  same  emphasis  and  treat- 
ment as  orations,  even  more  so.  The  give  and  take  of  debate  calls 
for  mental  alertness,  keen  and  rapid  discrimination,  and  a  tol- 
erance and  self-control  which  are  of  inestimable  value.  Fourth 
year  pupils  are  able  to  conduct  useful  and  spirited  debates, 
within  the  limitations  of  immature  minds  and  school  conditions. 
Here,  inter-class,  society,  or  school  contests  are  commendable, 
for  the  stress  is  laid  not  so  much  on  tricks  of  delivery,  as  "de- 
livery of  the  goods."  Fair  minded  judges  commend  adroit  reas- 
oning, mass  of  evidence,  and  effective  arrangement  first ;  eloquent 
presentation  and  pleasing  utterance  second.  First  and  second  year 
pupils  are  usually  incompetent  debaters.  Their  performances 
are  footless,  sad  spectacles,  in  the  main,  and  usuall;j  wear  the 
garb  of  jarring  personalities  and  silly  invective.  They  only 
amuse  or  irritate  the  hearers,  and  work  injury  to  the  partici- 
pants and  the  pedagogy  involved. 

A  word  as  to  literary  societies.  In  the  form  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  average  high  school,  these  remnants  of  Friday  after- 
noon performances  of  the  district  school  are  not  much  of  an  im- 
provement First  and  second  year  pupils  still  struggle  in  debate 
with  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  woman  suffrage,  and  local  option, 
wallowing  about  in  a  vast  welter  of  meaningless  words.  "Current 
events"  are  read  to  a  spiritless  class  with  little  recognition  of 
what  constitutes  news.  There  is  still  the  agonized  declamation, 
the  characterless  "reading,"  and  the  ever  stale  and  questionable 
joke  list.  Do  away  with  all  this.  If  there  must  be  a  "Literary 
Society",  create  two  rival  societies  in  the  senior  class,  making 
membership  the  reward  of  excellent  class  work,  and  keeping  the 
work  consistent  with  the  minds  handling  it  If  the  lower  classes 
clamor  for  this  sort  of  organization,  lay  the  emphasis  on  mere 
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class  organization.  Permit  the  class  to  revel  in  this  sense  of 
unity;  develop  in  them  the  spirit  of  practical  social  service  by 
providing  opportunities  for  civic  and  charitable  enterprise.  Give 
the  hour  devoted  to  this  work  to  tactful  lessons  in  ethics  and 
patriotism.  Make  the  work  aid  their  English  by  establishing 
reading  circles,  exchanging  ideas  in  discussion.  Make  it  aid 
their  history  by  instituting  realistic  trips  to  foreign  shores,  under 
the  tutelage  of  maps,  time-tables,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  legends. 
Make  the  literary  society  responsible  for  the  correct  observance 
of  national  holidays.  In  this  way  pupils  will  receive  true  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  a  livelier  and  more  beneficial  sense  of  class 
Tmity,   with  higher  zeal  for  practical  altruism. 

This  brings  us  to  our  next  topic,  the  function  and  treatment 
of  festivals.  All  are  agreed  that  the  conventional  methods  of  im- 
pressing on  pupils  the  salient  facts  about  the  Thanksgiving  season, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  the  Civil  "War,  are  exhausted.  We  still 
ransack  the  libraries  for  new  "pieces  to  speak" ;  we  listen  to  the 
same  misguided  orators  or  yawn  over  the  perennial  anecdotes 
of  veterans.  Why  not  stop  this  too?  It  is  high  time  we  tried 
something  else.  Surely  we  all  recognize  the  significance  of  these 
occasions.  Indeed,  many  schools  add  to  the  above,  Peace  Day, 
Christmas  and  Easter  observance,  May  Day,  Harvest  Home,  Elag 
Day,  Patriot's  Day,  etc.  We  all  know  that  only  through  these 
occasions  are  we  led  to  that  solemn  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
past,  the  heritage  of  its  heroes  and  wise  men,  and  that  radical 
continuity  we  take  such  infinite  pains  to  preserve.  Let  us,  then, 
give  this  work  greater  and  more  intelligent  zeal.  Render  unto 
the  church  and  the  city  what  is  theirs,  but  let  the  schools  select 
only  those  celebrations  its  wise  democracy  can  best  exemplify, 
striving  each  year  for  clearer  and  more  desirable  portraiture. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  revivals  of  historic  scenes,  re- 
productions of  celebrated  events,  pageants,  tableau  representation 
of  crucial  instances  in  national  and  literary  history,  contrasts  in 
ancient  and  modem  conditions,  are  fast  supplanting  the  conven- 
tional celebrations  of  the  past.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  modern 
form  of  festival  day  observance.  Let  the  teachers  cooperate  with 
the  pupils;  let  the  music,  art,  and  manual  training  departments 
lend  a  hand,  and  out  of  wholly  local  conditions  the  most  inspiring 
and  memorable  events  can  be  reproduced,  and  most  instructive 
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lessons  taught.  It  takes  work;  but  it  is  worth  it,  even  if  only 
one  festival  a  year  be  considered.  Each  succeeding  year  can  wit* 
ness  new  attempts  in  untrod  fields. 

The  place  of  dramatics  in  the  high  school  program  is  the  next 
logical  consideration,  being,  as  it  is,  but  an  emanation  and  en- 
largement of  the  modern  spirit  of  festival  celebration.  Dramatics 
have  won  a  recognized  place  in  high  school  work.  Not  a  school 
but  what  offers  to  the  admiring  piiblic  some  amateur  production 
during  the  school  year.  In  many  schools  all  classes  have  their 
"play",  and  the  efforts  to  make  the  enterprise  successful  and 
artistic  are  often  most  elaborate  and  professional.  The  ban  has 
been  taken  from  the  drama,  now  that  we  recognize  its  educational 
value.  Obviously  the  best  way  to  study  Shakespeare  is  to  study 
him;  the  development  of  much  that  we  hold  sacred  in  church, 
society,  and  state  is  best  apprehended  by  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  drama.  School  dramatics  not  only  serve  all  the  interests  of 
elocution,  and  more  intelligently  all  the  habits  of  mind  and  ex- 
pression it  is  the  opportunity  of  public  speaking  to  produce,  but 
a  great  deal  more.  The  complex  demands  made  upon  ono  in  act- 
ing, the  mental  alertness,  the  initiative,  esprit  de  corps,  enter- 
prise, bodily  and  facial  movement,  the  close  study  of  human  na- 
ture required,  the  obligation  to  put  oneself  in  another's  place, 
and  the  general  versatile  adaptability  demanded  are  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  making  a  person  conscious  of  his  powers,  adept  in 
using  them,  and  full  of  the  knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature. 
If  you  would  have  pupils  kind,  honest,  charitable,  winsome,  vir- 
tuous, high-minded,  and  unselfish,  let  them  study  these  qualities 
as  portrayed  in  famous  characters  of  drama.  If  you  would  have 
them  shun  malice,  theft,  dishonor,  self-seeking,  craft,  and  hy- 
pocrisy, let  them  portray  these  attributes,  and  they  will  be  for- 
ever after  anathema  to  them. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  is  advisable  that  schools  pre- 
scribe the  place  of  dramatics  in  their  work  and  adhere  to  the 
plan  best  suited  to  given  conditions.  Generally  speaking  two 
plays  a  year  are  sufficient;  with  a  policy  of  one,  better  work  can 
be  done  and  no  other  department  or  interest  hampered.  The 
play  should  be  given  by  members  of  the  senior  class,  or  by  the 
Dramatic  Society  of  the  school.  In  every  case  some  competent 
English  teacher  should  have  charge — ^never  a  professional,  unless 
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incidentally.  There  is  no  objection  to  employing  a  local  theatre 
where  school  conditions  are  inadequate,  but  the  spirit  of  the  work 
should  be  distinctly  amateur  and  scholastic,  and  therefore  under 
complete  scholastic  control.  Types  of  plays  to  be  given  will  vary 
with  conditions.  From  "The  Private  Secretary"  to  "Antigone" 
is  a  far  cry,  yet  some  schools  seem  capable  of  giving  only  the 
former,  while  the  latter  in  other  schools  is  a  natural  outlet  for 
this  work.  In  the  main,  there  is  little  value  in  the  farce,  melo- 
drama, or  any  other  form  of  concentrated  piffle  which  strew  the 
pages  of  the  amateur  play  publisher,  though  real  comedy,  com- 
pelling a  practical  knowledge  of  certain  essential  human  traits  is 
commended.  Far  better  the  spiritual  culture  derived  in  inter- 
preting what  will  always  be  beautiful  because  of  its  austere 
elusiveness,  than  easily  comprehended  sentimentality  or  buf- 
foonery. 

And  there  should  be  some  objective  in  any  school  giving  such 
an  amount  of  time  for  such  work — something  ulterior,  something 
more  commendable  than  reanimating  a  depleted  class  treasury, 
or  providing  for  some  lark  or  "spread."  Let  a  substantial  admis- 
sion fee  be  charged,  and,  when  expenses  are  paid,  let  the  money 
go  to  the  school  as  a  class  memorial  for  decorating  the  school 
walls,  providing  books  for  the  school  library,  endowing  a  course 
of  study,  a  scholarship,  or  a  lecture  course.  Young  people  are 
easily  aroused  to  the  benefits  of  such  social  service ;  they  are  bet- 
ter off  in  spirit,  and  the  school  is  better  off  in  equipment  and 
kindly  regard.  Before  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  closed  a  word 
should  be  added  about  dramatizations.  Much  valuable  work  in 
dramatics  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  themselves  in  dramatizing 
classics,  such  as  Tennyson's  "The  Princess",  Scott's  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake",  Blackmore's  "Loma  Doone",  etc.  Often  the  most 
sensible  review  of  a  text  is  to  have  various  sections  memorized 
and  recited  in  dialogue  form  before  the  class.  Even  here  much 
time  may  be  profitably  spent  in  perfecting  details,  to  the  fuller 
joy  and  profit  of  all  participants.  The  drama  is  here  to  stay.  It 
is  foolish  to  combat  the  theatre  as  a  social  force.  A  sane  and 
healthy  course  in  this  study  in  the  schools  will  develop  more  useful 
personalities  and  will  lead  to  right  conceptions  and  treatment  of 
the  drama  in  community  life,  will  produce  greater  intelligence 
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and  taste  in  the  choice  of  plays,  and  will  be  the  right  sort  of 
moral  force  in  furthering  the  best  interests  of  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  recommend  a  Ust  of  books  on  all  these  subjects 
which  will  please  all.  Tastes  differ;  conditions  differ,  and  the 
number  of  books  extant  is  beyond  compute.  The  following  bib- 
liography, however,  is  chosen  because  it  contains  material  with 
which  teachers  are  acquainted.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  books 
are  arranged  according  to  departments  of  work,  that  some  maga- 
zines and  magazine  articles  are  mentioned,  and  that  some  spe- 
cific "pieces"  and  plays  are  recommended. 

DECLAMATIONS.  "How  to  Speak  in  PubHc",  Grenville 
Kleiser,  Fimk  &  Wagnalls.  "How  to  Read  and  Declaim",  the 
same.  "How  to  Develop  Personality",  the  same.  "Handbook  of 
Best  Readings",  Clark,  Scribner's.  Shoemaker's  Collections, 
Penn.  Pub.  Co.  "School  Speaker",  Hyde,  Ginn  &  Co.  "The 
Speaking  Voice",  Everts,  Harpers.  "The  Province  of  Expres- 
sion", Curry,  Boston  School  of  Expression.  "High  School  Educa- 
tion", Johnston,  Scribner's,  (which  contains  an  ample  bibliogra- 
phy.) Scenes  from  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities",  "Loma  Doone", 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King",  "Julius  Csesar",  "Henry  V",  Browning's 
poems,  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost",  Longfellow's  "Morituri  Saluta- 
mus",  The  Book  of  Ruth,  "London",  by  Lamb,  scenes  from  mod- 
em historical  novels,  or  dramatic  short  story  writers,  such  as 
London,  Kipling,  or  Bennett,  scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedies, 
etc. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  "Public  Speaking",  Shurter,  AUyn 
ii  Bacon.  "Argument  and  Debate",  Duncan,  Denney,  McKinney, 
the  American  Book  Co..  "Oral  Composition",  Eddoation,  31: 
449.  "Power  to  Think  Straight",  Nation,  91:  33-3.  "Forms 
of  Public  Address",  Baker,  Ginn  &  Co.  "Extemporaneous  Ora- 
tory", Buckley,  Methuen.  "Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech  Mak- 
ing", Higginson,  Longmans.  "How  to  Gesture",  Ott,  Hinds  & 
Noble.  "The  World's  Famous  Orations",  Bryan,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls. "Select  Orations  Hhistrating  American  History",  Hard- 
ing, Macmillan.  "Intercollegiate  Debates",  Pearson,  Hinds  & 
Noble.  The  Speaker,  a  quarterly  magazine  by  Pearson.  "Mas- 
terpieces of  Modem  Oratory",  Shurter,  Ginn  &  Co.  "How  to 
Attract   and   Hold   an   Audience",   Esenwein,   Hinds  &  Noble. 
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"Essentials  of  Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools",  Fulton 
and  Trueblood,  Ginn  &  Co. 

FESTIVALS.  "Play",  Angell,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  "Folk 
Dances",  Burchenal,  Boston  Music  Co.  "Book  of  Days",  Cham- 
bers. "The  Dramatic  Festival",  Craig,  Putnam's.  "Holy  Days 
and  Holidays",  Deem,  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  "Historical  Pageants", 
Miller,  "Festival",  Chubb,  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Vol.  II. 
"Types  of  School  Festivals",  Manny,  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
March,  1907.  "Holiday  Selections",  Kice.  "Folk  Festivals", 
Needham.     "Festivals  and  Plays",  Chubb,  Harpers. 

DEAMATICS.  "The  Drama,  its  Laws  and  Technique", 
Woodbridge.  "Stvidy  of  the  Drama",  Matthews.  "Dramatiza- 
tions of  Novels",  Matthews.  "Dramatizations",  Wilstach,  The 
Dial,  33 :5.  "The  Art  of  Playwriting",  Hennequin.  "The  Ameri- 
can Playwright",  W.  T.  Price.  A  few  modern  plays:  "Mice 
and  Men",  "An  American  Citizen",  "Lend  me  Five  Shillings", 
"Nephew  or  Uncle",  "Mistress  Penelope".  Of  course  Shakes- 
peare, Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Howells,  a 
little  of  the  Greek;  Jones,  and  Ibsen. 


What  Does  it  Cost  to  Build  a  College?* 

Peofessoe  Wallace  !N^.  Stearns,  Faeqo  College, 
Faego,  Noeth  Dakota- 

♦winiiiraiaiiiHHiiiiit^  ^  j^^y  seem  strange  that  one  duly  occupied  should 
I  w  I  turn  aside  to  discuss  this  theme.  The  anomaly, 
gig  however,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such 
I  I   matters  were  for  a  time  our  portion,  by  the  fact 

5„ iimnnimnmitf   ^^^^  there  is  an  ever-present  effort  to  multiply  col- 

I  I    leges  at  the  expense  of  merit,  and,  further,  by  the 

I  I    fact   that  the  question  has  been   squarely  put — 

«]muiniigaiiiiiiiiiiiii«   "What  does  it  cost  to  found  a  college  ?" 

The  problem  is  three-fold :  endowment,  plant,  and  maintenance. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  success  depends  upon  a  live  community 
comfortably  housed  and  put  above  the  worry  attendant  upon  un- 
certainty. We  begin  in  reverse  order  the  consideration  of  the 
items  mentioned  above.  After  all,  a  college  faculty  is  not  to  be 
built  up  by  Creating  places  and  then  filling  them,  but  rather  by 
securing  the  services  of  able  men.  Allowance  must  be  made, 
however,  for  a  few  standard  professorships,  covering  subjects  fun- 
damental to  the  work  of  such  an  institution.  We  venture  the 
following,  for  example,  as  a  minimum  list : 

Professor     Instructor 

Physics   and   Chemistry 1  1 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 1 

Zoology,    Botany,   Greology 1  1 

American  History,  Economics 1 

European  History 1 

English  Literature, 1 

Rhetoric,  English  Composition, 1  1 

Modem  Languages  and  Literature 1 

Ancient  Languages  and  Literature 1 

•  We  are  reprinting  this  article  from  the  June  number  of  "Education"  be- 
cause of  a  most  unfortunate  blunder  whereby  the  drawing  prepared  by  Prof. 
Stearns  and  constituting  an  essential  part  of  his  article,  was  omitted  in  that 
number.  It  Is  one  of  those  unaccountable  and  Inexcusable  blunders  which  oc- 
casionally happen  in  printing  and  editorial  offices.  We  have  no  self  Justification 
to  offer  for  Its  occurrence:  but  we  make  what  amends  we  can  to  the  author  and 
to  our  readers,  by  publishing  the  article  In  proper  form  at  this  first  available 
opportunity. 

— Editor  of   "Education." 
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Philosophy,   Sociology,   Ethics 1 

Education,    Psychology 1 

Biblical  Literature,  Ancient  History,  Ee- 

ligious    Education 1 

Art,  History  of  Art 1 

Household  Science 1 

Manual  Training 1 

Physical  Director  for  Men,  College  Phy- 
sician           1 

Physical    Director    for    Women,    College 

Nurse    1 

We  thus  have  a  total  of  fourteen  professors  and  six  instructors 
of  some  rank  below  that  of  full  professor.  Allowing  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $1500  a  year  for  a  professorship,  and  $1000  a  year  for  an 
instructorship,  we  have  a  total  as  follows : 

President    $2,500.00 

14  Professors  at  $1500 21,000.00 

6  Instructors  at  $1000 6,000.00 

Additional  Service: 

Engineer  (and  fitter)  at  $75  a  month 900.00 

Supt.  of  Buildings,  Carpenter,  at  $50 600.00 


Total,  $31,000.00 

To  the  above  must  be  added  for  fuel,  upkeep  of  buildings,  jani- 
tor service,  stationery  and  stenographic  service,  telephone,  repairs, 
support  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  insurance,  advertising,  and 
kindred  expenses,  say  $9,000.00.  A  prosperous  conservatory 
would  soon  be  self-supporting,  and  need  not  be  added  to  necessary 
provisions  in  the  budget.    Total  $40,000.00. 

Buildings  and  grounds  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  in 
advance  for  growth,  unity  in  design,  and  changing  conditions.  A 
twenty-acre  campus  is  a  modest  estimate.  Else  there  will  ere 
long  be  a  jumble  of  buildings,  a  cluttered  up  campus,  and  dis- 
torted prospect  due  to  changing  plans.  The  buildings  of  a  college 
group  about  five  points :  Library,  Laboratory  and  Recitation,  Dor- 
mitory, Recreation,  and  Worship  and  Assembly.  An  ideal  ar- 
rangement might  be : * 

•A  start  could  be  made  with  buildings  3,   4,   9   (power   house).     The  next  to 
ba  added  would  be  2,  6,  and  7. 


What  Does  It  Cost  to  Build  a  College  ? 
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The  character  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  must  be 
considered.  In  America  we  are  too  fond  of  building  up  to  be 
burned  down.  Better  a  slower  growth  materially,  and  a  better 
product.  The  time  is  soon  here  when  nothing  less  than  fireproof 
construction  will  be  tolerated.  For  the  less  important  structures 
slow-burning  construction  might  do.  The  provision  of  heat  and 
light  from  a  central  plant — the  only  wise,  economical  method — 
reduces  danger  and  risk  to  a  minimum. 

From  the  outset  there  should  be  an  effort  made  at  uniformity 
in  style  and  plan.  This  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  sane  attempt  at 
economy.  Perhaps  no  style  of  architecture  more  fully  combines 
simplicity,  dignity,  economy,  and  usefulness  than  the  Jacobean, 
a  mode  of  architecture  gaining  favor  and  currency. 

A  last  step,  and  most  important,  is  endowment.  Gifts,  plans, 
hopes,  and  success  all  depend  on  the  idea  of  permanence.  Show 
men  of  wealth  that  there  is  room  and  a  need  and  the  promise 
of  enduring,  and  gifts  will  follow.  Show  the  public  that  there  is 
an  assurance  of  permanence;  and  students  will  enroll.  Demon- 
strate an  ability  to  maintain  excellence  in  standards  and  work, 
and  success  is  assured.  Our  budget,  $40,000  calls  for  adjust- 
ment. An  enrollment  of  two  hundred  students,  we  will  assume, 
in  Arts  at  an  annual  tuition  and  incidental  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars : 
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200  students  at  $25.00 $5,000.00 

100  students  in  dormitories  at  $8  a  mo.  for  10  months, .   8,000.00 


$13,000.00 
$40,000  (budget)  —  $13,000  =  $27,000. 
$27,000  on  the  five  per  cent,  basis  =  $27,000  X  20  =  $540,000, 

necessary  endowment. 

Buildings  should  represent  memorials.  The  best  way  to  re- 
member the  departed  is  to  render  a  service  to  the  living.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  buildings  as  per  plan : 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  each  $50,000 $250,000.00 

6,  8,  each  $40,000 80,000.00 

7,  9,  each  $25,000 50,000.00 

Total,  $380,000.00 
With  grounds   arranged 20,000.00 

Total  plant,  $400,000.00 

Endowment    $540,000.00 

Grand  total,  $940,000.00 

It  is  easy  to  work  out  the  problem  on  paper.  To  many  a 
struggling  college  president  this  plan  may  seem  chimerical.  But 
figures  cannot  lie.  The  plain  facts  cannot  be  dodged  or  eluded. 
And  wise  management  and  careful  economy  will  yet  be  needed 
to  save  a  working  margin  for  library  and  laboratories — the  heart 
and  lungs  of  a  college  worthy  of  a  name. 


Tito,  The  Unresisting 

Bt  G11.BEBT  CosuLiOH,  TJniveesity  of  North  Dakota. 

*T  was  a  sound  thinker  that  defined  a  scoundrel  as 

11  one  who  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This 
i  path,  as  Rudolf  Dircks  has  said,  is  the  one  con- 
I  stantly  traveled  by  Tito.  In  him  George  Eliot  has 
SmmmommkI  given  us  more  than  what  Swinburne  calls  "the 
I  anatomical  demonstration  of  every  process  through 
I  which  a  soul  may  pass  in  the  course  of  decompo- 
sition;" more  than  a  "thorough  and  triumphant 
exposition  of  spiritual  decay" :  she  has  sounded  a  warning  against 
evil  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  malice,  can  spring  from  an  tm- 
Bwerving  obedience  to  thie  dictates  of  selfishness.  "What,  looked 
at  closely,  is  the  end  of  Ufe,"  he  asks  himself,  "but  to  extract  the 
utmost  sum  of  pleasure  ?"  He  wants  "his  world  cushioned  with 
velvet" — and  cares  little  how  he  secures  the  upholstery. 

The  author  clearly  reveals  her  purpose  in  portraying  Tito  when 
she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Romola  this  summary  of  his  character : 
"I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never  thought  of  anything 
cruel  or  base.  But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything 
that  was  tmpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  his 
own  safety,  he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds 
—such  as  make  men  infamous." 

It  is  probably  the  betrayal  of  this  purpose  that  Swinburne  has 
in>  mind  when,  without  giving  reasons,  he  complains  of  "the 
preacher's  or  lecturer's  aim"  in  the  characterization  of  Tito. 
Though  there  may  occur  betrayals  of  this  nature,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  at  any  time  to  offend  literary  taste.  We  must 
grant  the  novelist  some  latitude,  else  we  shall  have  a  chronicle 
and  not  a  piece  of  fiction. 

In  the  beginning,  Tito  is  neither  good  nor  bad;  he  is  merely 
untempted.  But  his  inate  selfishness,  bolstered  by  a  dangerous 
philosophy  of  life,  furnishes  a  ready  field  for  moral  disintegra- 
tion. The  pressure  of  circumstances  soon  forces  him  to  base 
deeds;  and  these  deeds  in  turn  react  upon  his  character.    As  the 
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net  draws  tighter,  he  is  driven  to  more  desperate  measures;  and 
with  each  downward  step,  the  next  becomes  easier.  He  simply 
falls  according  to  the  nemo  repenie  principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  author  adjusts  the  temptation 
to  the  necessity,  and  the  man  to  both.  A  first,  Baldassarre  is 
probably  dead:  why  engage  in  a  fruitless  search?  By  the  time 
news  comes  that  his  former  guardian  is  alive,  Tito  has  convinced 
himself  that  there  is  no  call  of  duty  in  that  direction.  Warned 
by  his  encounter  with  Fra  Luca,  he  disposes  of  the  last  ring  in 
order  to  prevent  a  similar  recognition  in  the  future.  When  the 
prisoner  clutches  his  arm,  Tito  feels  that  he  has  burned  his 
bridges  behind  him,  and  the  impulse  is  to  say:  "A  madman, 
surely."  Similarly,  it  is  self-preservation  that,  during  the  Ru- 
cellai  supper,  forces  him  again  to  deny  his  foster  father.  This 
time,  however,  he  is  driven  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  caus- 
ing Baldassarre's  imprisonment.  But  he  does  not  even  debate 
the  matter:  frequent  friction  with  the  moral  law  has  made  him 
quite  callous. 

In  Tito's  relations  with  Tessa,  a  similar  process  is  followed: 
a  pleasant  acquaintance;  the  mock  marriage,  celebrated  when  he 
believes  that  his  real  love  is  hopeless ;  and  finally,  the  partial  ful- 
filment of  the  marital  vows  in  order  to  avoid  another  unpleasant- 
ness— that  of  disappointing  the  poor,  trusting  contadina. 

He  is  alienated  from  Eomola  in  the  same  way.  At  first  he  neg- 
lects her  in  order  to  pursue  his  selfish  pleasures ;  he  sells  her 
father's  library  to  provide  the  means  for  a  possible  flight  from 
Florence ;  he  resolves  to  desert  her  when  he  finds  that  the  nobility 
of  her  nature  is  likely  to  interfere  with  his  political  intrigues. 

And  in  these  intrigues  his  conduct  is  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple— ill-will  against  no  man,  but  safety  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment at  all  costs.  While  in  the  employ  of  the  Piagnoni  he  acts 
as  agent  of  the  Mediceans  so  that  "whatever  party  comes  upper- 
most, he  may  be  secure  of  favor  and  money."  For  this  reason 
he  aids  the  Arrabbiati  against  Savonarola.  Later,  in  self-defense 
he  betrays  his  Medicean  friends.  In  that  final  dastardly  cmip 
against  the  Dominican,  he  is  again  guided  by  the  ultima  ratio 
of  all  his  actions — self-preservation.  He  expects  by  this  treacher- 
ous act  to  insure  his  early  departiire  from  Florence:  "many  cir- 
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cumstances  besides  his  own  weariness  of  the  place  told  him  that 
it  was  time  to  be  gone." 

Dircks  puts  this  question:  "A  slight  divergence  in  the  line  of 
fate,  and  might  not  Tito  have  developed  into  a  responsible  and 
honorable  manhood ;  or  was  he  like  a  beautiful  flower  which  can 
distil  nothing  but  corruption  and  poison  ?"  The  first  alternative 
seems  hardly  possible,  unless  we  can  imagine  a  life  in  which  there 
is  no  unpleasantness  to  be  avoided  at  the  expense  of  virtue.  Is 
there  any  condition  of  life  devoid  of  temptations  to  selfishness? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  a  man  "destitute  of  that  dread  .  .  .  felt 
by  the  mass  of  mankind  simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  anything 
which  is  called  wrong-doing"  could  ever  have  a  "line  of  fate" 
that  would  lead  him  to  an  "honorable  manhood  ?" 


The  Creed  of  an  American  Schoolboy 

Mariok  Frances  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Believe  in  my  country  and  my  state,  in  the  nobility  and  purity  of 
American  men  and  women,  and  in  the  greatness  of  American 
heroes  of  yesterday  and  today. 

I  Believe  in  the  right  and  justice  of  submitting  myself  willingly  to 
all  authority  higher  than  my  own : — to  the  laws  of  my  country, 
my  state,  and  my  community,  and  to  the  will  of  my  parents 
and  my  teachers. 

I  Believe  in  the  strength  of  union,  in  noble  and  lasting  friendships, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  loyalty  and  love. 

I  Believe  in  truth  and  kindness,  in  the  efBcacy  of  education,  in 
war  when  the  cause  is  just  and  in  love  for  peace  at  all  times. 

I  Believe  that  it  lies  within  my  power,  by  being  true  to  myself  and 
to  my  principles,  to  help  place  the  America  of  the  future  upon 
a  higher  pedestal  than  she  has  ever  been  before. 

I  Believe  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  shall  become  noble  men 
and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow,  and  that  the  American  Xation 
shall  stand  first  and  foremost  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity. 


Economy  in  the  Kindergarten 

By  Annie  Coolidge  Rust,  Froebel  School  of  Kindeegaeten 
Normal  Classes,  Boston,   Mass. 

f iiHiHDnimiiiiHc|T  jg  ^  source  of  regret  that  the  usual  reason  why 

I  ¥  I  cities  and  towns  have  given  up  the  kindergartens 
I  I  B  vs^hich  they  have  tried  as  an  experiment  is  this, 
I       ^  I   namely,  "It  is  too  expensive."    Undoubtedly  many 

liiininiiuioiiiiniiiinti   l^ave  been  carried  on  too  expensively  and  much 

II    against  Froebel's  ideas  and  wishes.     One  great  fact 
-  1  '  and  truth  he  wished  the  child  to  learn  is  that  in  na- 

*" ""'1°' """'*  ture  nothing  is  wasted.  There  is  only  constant  trans- 
formation and  change.  The  fall  leaves,  for  instance,  which  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  "dead"  (a  wrong  term  to  use  before  the 
child  at  any  time)  the  little  child  should  learn  to  think  of  a"} 
having  finished  their  work  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  thus  making 
the  whole  world  beautiful;  but  as  now  fulfilling  another  mission 
— that  of  covering  the  ground  and  there  not  only  serving  as  a 
protection  to  the  plants,  but  also  gradually  mingling  with  the 
soil,  and  with  the  help  of  the  earth-worms,  becoming  ground 
up  and  enriching  the  soil,  thus  helping  the  growth  of  the  parent 
trees  and  the  new  leaves  of  next  spring.  They  are  thus  not  dead 
or  wasted,  but  simply  changed,  transformed  in  the  great  labora- 
tory of  nature.  This  idea  can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  In 
regard  to  the  kindergarten,  first  the  child  must  be  considered; 
for  the  well-furnished  rooms  and  abundance  of  material  do  not 
make  the  kindergarten.  The  children,  and  the  life  between  the 
inspired  kindergartner  and  the  children,  yes,  the  unseen  life,  is 
what  makes  the  kindergarten.  The  spirit,  not  the  letter,  rules. 
It  is  not  a  mechanical  performance. 

If  the  child  be  met  in  the  right  way,  each  one  psychologically 
understood,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  saving  and  economy  of 
native  energy — of  the  energizing  power,  the  self-activity,  the 
selfhood.  If  the  child  has  the  kindergarten  system  as  a  whole  at 
least  two  years,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age;  or,  if  a  normal 
child,  which  I  am  now  thinking  about,  from  three  to  six,  instead  of 
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just  a  snatch  of  it  for  a  few  months,  it  is  a  strong  basis  for  hia 
future  study  and  life  work.  It  will  save  him  three  years  or  more 
in  the  work  following  the  kindergarten  age.  Why?  Because  he 
finds  himself,  so  to  speak,  or  his  best  self  in  the  kindergarten. 
He  is  free,  self-controlled,  through  obedience  to  the  laws  of  big 
nature  and  the  great  law  of  love,  which  pervades  the  kindergarten 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  children  all  absorb  this  spirit  and 
love  to  do  whatever  has  to  be  done.  They  learn  to  serve  others; 
unconsciously  each  child  has  found  himself,  has  become  self-con- 
trolled, which  is  the  highest  form  of  discipline,  enabling  him  to 
master  difficulties,  to  do  the  work  assigned  him  in  a  given  time, 
and  to  love  work  and  choose  to  do  that  which  is  right.  He  has 
learned  how  to  find  out  things  for  himself.  This  is  because  the 
true  kindergartner  shows  or  tells  the  child  nothing,  but  leads  him 
to  discover  things.  His  mind  then  grasps  the  object  and  it  is  his 
knowledge  because  it  is  apperceived.  It  is  assimilated  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  he  learns  how  to  study,  to  think,  and  is  then  well 
prepared  for  his  primary  and  other  grades.  He  also  leama 
things  connectedly,  relatively,  and  sees  them  as  elements  of  wholes, 
and  the  relations  of  wholes  to  greater  wholes.  He  is  gradually  led 
from  the  elementary  atomic  stage  of  thought  to  the  next,  the  rela- 
tive, then  to  that  of  totals,  totality.  This  firm  basis  makes  him 
ready  for  rapid  progress,  with  a  clear,  definite  understanding  and 
quick  mastery  of  much  that  without  this  help  would  require  a  much 
longer  time  and  greater  effort  and  then  not  be  as  clearly  apper- 
ceived. Here  is  the  economy.  Not  only  the  child's  threefold  de- 
velopment, physical,  mental,  moral  or  spiritual,  is  secured,  but  this 
saves  at  least  three  years  of  primary  work,  with  the  result  that  the 
child  is  harmoniously  and  beautifully  developed,  happy,  free,  real- 
izing his  best  selfhood,  and  ready  to  grow,  expand,  live.  Of  course 
at  this  early  age  he  is  unconscious  of  what  it  all  means  for  him,  but 
he  is  happy  in  his  so-called  "play." 

Now  to  return  to  the  material  side  of  the  subject,  there  has 
been  and  is  a  great  waste  of  material;  which  is  very  unnecessary ; 
and  a  great  saving  could  be  brought  about  just  here  by  using  much 
material  that  is  ordinarily  tb^o^vn  away  in  waste-baskets,  in 
houses  and  department  stores.  The  children,  also,  through  lack 
of  judgment  and  care,  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  young  kinder- 
gartner, waste  much  material.     The  material  should  always  be 
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adapted  to  the  individual  child's  needs.  He  must  not  be  allowed 
to  have  paint,  paper,  paste,  when  he  does  not  know  how  to  use 
them.  Of  course  the  child  has  to  learn  through  his  own  experi- 
ence; but  he  can  be  led  to  use  the  material  in  the  right  way. 
If  he  does  not  at  first  know  what  to  do  with  it,  he  must  have  a 
little  at  a  time  and  take  notice  of  what  he  is  to  do  with  it.  Again 
the  immense  waste  of  material  in  our  department  stores,  of  rib- 
bon paper  of  all  widths,  and  the  cylinders  as  well  as  circular 
plinths  for  the  narrow  ribbon,  could  be  most  delightfully  and 
practically  used  in  the  city  kindergartens,  by  some  plan  or  agree- 
ment with  these  stores.  The  handling  of  the  different  sized  cylin- 
ders and  their  assorting  by  the  children  would  be  a  good  practical 
experience  for  them.  They  could  also  be  used  to  illustrate  much 
that  is  practical  in  life.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  an 
object  lesson  on  paper  and  its  manufacture,  cylinders  of  the  same 
size  are  placed  in  the  right  position  to  represent  the  heated  cylin- 
ders over  which  the  paper  is  passed  in  the  drying  process;  and 
the  final  cylinder  is  shown  for  the  large  roll  of  paper  ready  for 
use  in  the  printing  of  newspapers.  We  could  use  much  of  such 
material  in  many  different  ways,  and  thus  save  the  city  a  great 
expense,  which  expense  and  waste  of  material  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  many  children  from  having  this  knowledge.  These 
children  are  to  be  the  future  citizens  and  it  is  a  great  economy 
to  form  humanity  rather  than  to  reform  it.  Think  what  our  re- 
formatories cost  each  year !  Again  this  help  in  the  kindergarten 
leads  the  child  to  rightly  use  much  material  it  comes  in  contact 
■with  in  all  its  life.  Yet  the  child  is  not  made  prudish,  selfish, 
grasping,  stingy  with  what  it  has.  The  children  love  to  share  what 
they  have  with  others.  And  the  great  happiness  thus  necessarily 
learned  becomes  a  part  of  their  nature.  In  other  words  the  result 
in  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  certain  satisfaction  that  the 
child  receives  as  a  reward  for  the  effort.  Allow  me  to  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  practical  side  of  this.  A  pupil  of  mine  in  my  Froebel 
School  in  Boston  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  was  in  the  kindergarten  department,  had  learned  to  use 
things  nicely,  and  see  things  separate  or  related,  or  possibilities 
in  separate  things  that  could  be  related  and  made  into  wholes. 
She  would  save  dainty  bits  of  paper  and  lace,  silk,  etc.  I 
cannot  name  the  quantity  of  things  she  had  collected,  having  a 
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certain  place  to  keep  them,  which  her  mother  had  given  her. 
Sometimes  her  mother  would  have  liked  to  clean  them  all  out 
and  throw  them  away,  but  she  knew  how  much  the  child  valued 
them. 

She  had  used  some,  but  of  course  kept  adding  to  her  store. 
When  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  of  course  better  able  to  use  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  from  her  collection.  All  of  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten  had  always  been  led  to  do  original  work,  cor- 
rect their  own  mistakes  and  so  fully  master  their  material.  This 
led  her  to  use  her  collection  of  things  to  a  purpose, — to  make 
wholes  of  things  seemingly  useless.  When  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age  she  made  some  lovely  paper  dolls  with  their  many  different, 
dainty  dresses,  hats  with  feathers,  and  parasols  made  of  the  circu- 
lar lace  paper  which  her  older  sister  had  given  her.  A  lady  was 
very  much  interested  in  these  dainty  things  which  could  not  be 
bought  in  the  stores.  She  was  also  deeply  interested  in  a  large 
fair,  to  help  little  children  and  when  this  child  became  interested, 
she  "wished  to  do  something  for  the  other  little  children."  This 
lady  gave  her  the  end  of  one  of  the  tables  for  her  dolls.  They 
sold  very  quickly  and  if  she  had  had  more  of  them  she  would 
have  been  able  to  sell  them.  However,  she  made  quite  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  object  of  the  fair,  and  many  mothers  were  inter- 
ested to  have  her  make  some  of  the  dolls  for  their  children,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  make  them.  Thus  we  see  what  was  realized 
from  the  separate  things  made  into  wholes.  This  child  did  some- 
thing each  year  for  these  children  at  the  annual  fair.  She  fur- 
nished many  designs  that  were  appropriate,  original,  dainty 
things,  paintings  in  leather,  blotters,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  what  right  early  education  (not  training,  for  this 
refers  to  animals)  will  do  with  the  original  powers  of  the  child, 
when  these  are  cultivated,  not  wasted.  In  a  large  neighboring 
city,  well  able  to  support  kindergartens,  some  years  ago,  this 
answer  was  given  as  a  reason  for  not  having  any :  "They  are  too 
expensive."  A  well-prepared  kindergartner  happened  to  notice 
and  saved  a  large  box  of  such  material  as  has  been  described. 
This  material  as  well  as  the  box  was  put  to  use  in  a  kindergarten 
of  good  size  for  two  school  years,  thus  saving  the  city  expense. 
"If  this  large  kindergarten  could  be  so  well  nm  why  we  must 
have  them,"  said  some  of  those  other  citizens  who  had  called 
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kindergartens  "too  expensive."  Each  young  woman  and  young 
man,  in  being  trained  for  life,  should  learn  this  great  lesson  of 
nice  economy  in  little  things,  thus  saving  much  of  the  world's 
great  amount  of  unhappiness  and  waste ;  and  the  greater  lesson  of 
economy  of  the  great  powers  of  the  self,  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy, and  time.  From  the  great  book  of  nature  always  open  be- 
fore us  we  should  learn  this  lesson.    She  is  ever  our  teacher. 

The  World,  the  Universe  is  the  school-room,  the  book  of  nature, 
the  text  book  which  should  be  carefully  and  continually  studied. 


To  a  Blooming  Agave. 

(The  "Century  Plant,"  which  dies  after  blooming.) 

0  desert  queen,  a  patient  century's  sun, 

In  thy  heart  hoarded,  beaming  in  thy  bloom, 
How  happy  now  in  mothering  light  to  womb 

A  myriad  lives  by  love  from  death's  deep  won. 

Then,  martyr-stern,  the  long,  slow  cycle  run. 
In  sacrificial  flower-fire  consume! — 
How  blest  to  die  thus — spared  the  piteous  doom 

Of  lingering,  empty,  drained  by  service  done — 
Slain  by  sweet  pang  of  blooming,  life  compact, 
All  strength  and  beauty  in  one  splendid  act 

That  justifies !     Not  in  thy  swords  wert  thou. 

Nor  void  years:  thou  didst  live  for  these  full  hours, 
For  tender  ministry  of  infant  flowers : 

What  matter  that  thy  soul  was  hid  till  now? 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


Examination  Questions  on  Gray's  "Elegy" 

MAUD   E.   KIXG8LET. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Thomas  Gray  and  his  poetry.  What  was 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  poetry  of  his  era?  Ho\7  di<l  his 
poetry  differ  from  that  of  his  contemporaries  ?  What  unique  position 
does  he  hold  among  English  poets?     To  what  is  this  position  due? 

2.  Comment  upon  Gray's  use  of  epithet  in  the  Elegy.  Rewrite 
stanza  2  leaving  out  the  epithets  and  comment  upon  the  result.  Dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  each  epithet  in  stanza  2  and  their  value  as  a  whole. 

3.  How  much  material  for  "the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor"  do  you  find  in  stanzas  5,  (5,  7?  Write  an  imaginary  deseri])- 
tion  of  the  hamlet  and  its  inhabitants,  using  this  material. 

4.  Study  the  sentence  structure  of  stanza  4.  Eewrite  it,  changing 
it  to  the  direct  order.    Rewrite  stanza  7  in  your  own  words. 

5.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  Gray's  reflections  on  the  traa- 
sitoriness  of  all  things.  Is  the  general  tone  of  these  reflections 
"depressed"  or  "exalted"? 

6.  Explain  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following  lines  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem: — The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave; 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor;  And  waste  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air;  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

7.  Describe  in  detail  two  scenes  presented  to  you  in  the  Elegy. 

8.  Could  Milton  in  any  environment  have  been  mute  and  in- 
glorious, or  would  he  have  created  opportunities  for  himself?  Dis- 
cuss at  some  length. 

9.  Describe  the  attitude  of  the  times  towards  Cromwell.  How 
is  this  made  apparent  in  he  Elegy  ?  What  other  historical  alh  iicns 
do  you  find  in  the  text?    In  this  connection,  explain  lines  71  and  72. 

10.  A  cert'iin  v,ritic  has  characterized  Gray's  "Elegy"  as  "a  string 
of  divine  truisms."     What  does  the  critic  mean  ? 

11.  Point  out  passages  in  the  text  that  are  "cnrioush/  studded  with 
imagery."  Discuss  the  use  of  imagery  throughout  the  poem  illus- 
trating your  discussion  with  quotations  from  the  text. 

12.  Enumerate  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  poem.  Designate  the 
stanzas  which  contain  each  thought.     Collect  the  stanzas  into  groups. 

1.3.     Amplify  the  expression    (1)    The   little  tyrant  of  his  fields 
withstood;  (2)     The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
14.    Rewrite  in  your  own  words  stanzas  4,  7,  13,  18,  22,  23. 
1.5.    What  specific  terms  does  Gray  iis«  for  the  general  tenns  a 
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saint  a  mighty  ruler,  a  great  poet  ?     What  effect  is  produced  by  this 
employment  of  specific  for  general  terms? 

16.  Point  out  examples  of  rhetorical  effect  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  interrogative  form.  Change  all  such  interrogative  sentences 
into  statements. 

17.  Show  the  manner  in  which  the  "lot"  of  the  "rude  forefathers" 
confined  their  crimes. 

18.  Enumerate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  lot  of 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.  According  to  our  poet,  what  is 
the  price  of  worldly  greatness?  Quote  the  stanza  in  which  the  poet 
summarizes  the  lowly  condition  of  those  buried  in  this  country 
churchyard. 

19.  In  stanza  24,  is  Gray  thinking  of  himself  or  of  the  humble 
writer  of  the  rustic  epitaphs  ?     Discuss  the  question  at  length. 

20.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  parallel  which  the  poet  draws 
between  the  life  of  an  obscure  village  and  the  larger  life  of  the  world 
is  practically  justified?    Discuss  at  length. 


American  Notes — EditoriaJ 

The  discussion  of  vocational  versus  cultural  education  continues 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  apeak  and  write  upon  educa- 
tional subjects;  and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  vocational 
training  is  still  strong.  The  age  is  a  practical  one.  Immediate 
effects  and  close-at-hand  values  appeal  to  the  masses,  who,  after  all, 
are  the  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  the  ones  who  furnish 
the  children  to  be  educated  and  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bills. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  clear  call  from  the  people  to  the  educators  to 
furnish  schooling  that  will  fit  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  jobs.  More 
than  ninety  percent  of  these  will  go  directly  from  school  to  business, 
the  trades,  or  to  some  practical  vocation,  and  they  must  be  trained  in 
the  schools  so  that  they  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming  self- 
supporting  and  able  to  make  a  real  though  humble  contribution  to 
human  welfare  from  the  start.  Certain  studies,  books,  tools  and 
appliances  will  secure  this  result.  Other  kinds  of  instruction  fur- 
nish values  that  are  remote  and  difficult  to  estimate.  So  the  tendency 
is  to  eliminate  the  latter  and  substitute  that  which  can  be  seen  and 
handled.  Educators  must  not  underestimate  the  significance  of  this 
popular  demand.  But  no  more  is  it  necessary  or  wise  to  overestimate 
it.  Culture  still  remains  the  great  prize,  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
educational  process  if  we  only  make  the  meaning  of  the  word  culture 
broad  enough.  Culture  is  the  appropriation  by  the  individual  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  race.  For  ages  man  has  been  learning 
how  to  live.  His  training  has  been  immensely  costly.  But  he  has 
learned  many  things  that  are  worth  the  price  he  has  paid  for  them. 
Much  of  this  comes  to  each  individual  almost  without  effort.  He  in- 
herits it  or  absorbs  it.  But  for  some  of  the  best  of  it  he  must 
consciously  strive.  It  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  imbedded 
in  the  literature  of  the  ages,  embalmed  in  many  different  languages, 
hidden  away  in  the  archives  of  many  arts  and  sciences.  He  must  dis- 
cipline his  faculties  by  severe  studies,  he  must  cultivate  his  taste,  de- 
velop his  scent  for  error,  strengthen  his  grip  on  truth,  win  self  control 
by  wrestling  with  many  a  hard  and  elusive  problem,  before  he  can  lay 
claim  to  any  large  degree  of  culture.  We  have  all  been  fashioned  for 
a  larger  life  than  we  have  attained  and  no  man  is  cultivated  who  is  not 
growing.  This  larger  vision  must  be  given  to  our  young  people  in 
their  school  days.  They  must  get  a  conception  of  life  that  is  not 
limited  by  the  sales  counter  or  the  tool  chest.  If  they  do  not  get  it  in 
school  the  probability  is  that  they  will  never  get  it.  The  people,  the 
masses,  who  are  just  now  so  insistent  on  a  practical  education  are 
going  to  see  by  and  by  that  if  their  children  do  not  get  this  life-giving 
vision  before  they  enter  the  machine  shop  or  the  counting  room  they 
will  remain  forever  mere  cogs  in  a  wheel,  mere  automatons  and  never 
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come  into  their  birthright.  The  pendulum  is  having  its  strong  swing 
now  to  the  vocational  side.  It  will  presently  steady  down  to  a  moderate 
rhythm  that  will  mean  a  just  balance  between  bread  and  butter  and 
the  humanities.  Both  are  good,  and  needful.  Our  present  duty  is  to 
remember  the  saying  of  the  wise  counsellor  who  said  "These  ought  ye 
to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 


We  would  not  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  already  over-burdened 
teachers,  but  we  nevertheless  venture  to  call  attention  to  an  often  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  responsibility  which  in  the  nature  of  things  does 
rest  upon  them.  We  refer  to  their  responsibility  for  the  general  edu- 
cational intelligence  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  doing  their 
work.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  that  the  college-bred 
man  or  woman  has  for  the  community  in  which  he  takes  up  his  abode 
after  having  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  higher  education  than  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  clergy  of  a  given  city  or  town  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  standards  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live  and  labor. 
The  teachers  of  a  given  locality  should  see  to  it  that  the  parents  and 
citizens  generally  are  at  least  as  well  informed  in  regar''  to  modern 
educational  progress  as  thej  are  about  the  mutations  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, details  of  society  events,  and  the  successes  or  failures  of  base  ball 
nines. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  on  every  hand  a  woeful  lack  of 
interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents.  This  arises  partly  from 
a  complete  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  life  of 
today.  The  fact  has  not  yet  been  realized  by  the  majority  of  people 
that  education  is  a  great  profession  with  its  own  scientific  laws,  its 
literature,  its  methods,  which  are  all  vitally  related  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  race  itself.  These  truths  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  majority  by  the  efforts  of  the  minor- 
ity who  have  seen  them.  By  thought  and  effort,  by  an  acceptance  of 
this  real  responsibility,  by  personal  conversation  and  public  speaking 
and  writing,  by  and  through  parents'  associations,  teachers'  meetings 
and  various  educational  gatherings,  the  teachers  of  America  must 
break  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  indifference  and  create  an  educa- 
tional public  sentiment  that  shall  be  adequate,  progressive,  uplifting. 
This  is  a  part  of  their  work,  a  real  responsibility  for  which  they  must 
be  held  accountable. 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  appointed  a 
Committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  present  study  and 
teaching  of  the  English  branches  in  the  country  schools  of  the  IJnited 
States,  and  to  suggest  methods  for  improving  the  conditions  as  found. 
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The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Walter  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the 
Glenville  Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.  Va.;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
specialist  in  rural  education,  of  the  Bureau  or  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Dinsmore  of  the  Kent  Xormal  School,  Kent,  Ohio ; 
Miss  Mabel  Carney,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
111.,  and  Miss  Florence  M.  Lane,  of  the  First  District  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo.  The  committee  has  sent  out  questionaires  to  the 
State  Department  of  Schools  of  the  various  states,  Avhicli  wiU  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  investigation  and  for  the  recommendations  for  im- 
provement in  the  pedagogy  of  this  important  series  of  branches. 
This,  the  first  comprehensive  study  in  this  field,  is  significant  of  the 
attention  that  the  rural  school  is  receiving  from  students  of  educa- 
tional problems.  The  Committee's  report  will  probably  be  made  at 
the  Thanksgiving  meeting  of  the  Council,  after  which  it  will  be 
pablished. 


The  Auditor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  announces  that  a  monthly  article 
will  be  issued  describing  the  activities  of  the  various  state  departments 
and  institutions.  The  one  for  July  is  devoted  to  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity and  deals  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Ohio  in  the 
education  of  the  colored  race.  It  points  out  the  fact  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  Negro  illiteracy  in  America  that  few  realize  what  re- 
markable progress  the  race  has  made,  especially  during  the  past  score 
of  years.  When  we  contemplate  the  past  condition  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can and  consider  the  blighting  effects  mentally  and  morally  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  when  we  remember  that  slaves 
were  treated  as  animals  and  deprived  of  all  educational  opportunitiee 
and  that  in  most  southern  states  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  a  Negro  hia 
letters;  and  when,  also,  we  recall  that  even  in  the  north  they  were 
excluded  from  the  public  schools,  it  is  truly  remarkable  the  progress 
the  race  has  made  since  liberated.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  civil 
war  freed  four  million  Negroes  who  were  absolutely  illiterate  and 
perfectly  destitute,  the  story  of  their  educational  progress  since  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  marvelous  chapter  in  the  history  of  American 
civilization. 

The  first  move  to  furnish  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  colored 
race  in  Ohio  originated  with  Daniel  A.  Pavne,  a  self-educated  negro 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  Union  Seminary,  near 
Columbus,  was  organized  in  1844.  That  Pa3me  was  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  his  race  and  had  rare  foresight  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  school  was  started  on  the  manual  training  plan.  Union 
Seminary,  by  reason  of  location  and  other  circumstances,  made  slow 
growth  but  it  was  the  pioneer  and  contributed  largely  to  the  founding 
of  Wilberforce  University  and  was  finally  in  1863  consolidated  with 
the  latter  institution.  While  there  are  numerous  small  colleges,  there 
are  only  about  a  half-dozen  great  universities  in  America  for  the 
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higher  education  of  the  Negro  race— Atlanta  University,  Fisk  at 
Nashville,  Howard  at  Washington,  Shaw  at  Eeleigh,  Leland  at  .New- 
Orleans  and  Wilberforce  at  Xenia— and  Wilberforce  stands  at  tue 
head  of  the  list. 


Notes  from  Varioas  Sources  Worth  Reproducing  in  Brief. 

Chapters  on  "Roman  Catholic  Schools,"  "Typical  Health-Teach- 
ing Agencies  of  the  United  States,"  and  "Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions" are  special  features  of  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  just  issued. 


Every  high  school  graduate  in  Nebraska  receives  a  letter  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  congratulating  him  on  his  graduation  and 
urging  him  to  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State  University. 

A  vocational  summer  school,  with  practical  men  and  women  in 
charge  of  it,  was  in  operation  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  this  year.     Frmt- 
"ing  and  woodwork  were  among  the  subjects  taught  the  boys;  the  giris 
had  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  household  branches. 

The  National  Kindergarten  College,  in  Chicago  devoted  a  large 
part  of  its  summer  program  to  the  methods  of  Dr.  Montesson.  Two 
of  Dr.  Montessori's  graduate  students,  who  have  spen*  °™r,  ?,/^" 
with  her  in  Rome,  had  charge  of  the  practice  work  with  the  children. 

Kindergartens  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  cost  on  an  average  $31.56  per 
pupU  for  the  year ;  elementary  grades,  cost  $34.01 ;  high  school,  $66.50. 

One-tenth  of  all  the  public  school  teachers  in  New  Jersey  were 
engaged  in  professional  study  at  summer  schools  this  year.  Th^re 
were  over  300  at  Enters  College  alone,  attending  the  first  summer 
session  ever  held  by  the  State  College.  Three  other  summer  schools  for 
teachers  have  recently  been  established  by  State  appropriations.  Be- 
sides indicating  a  resolve  to  raise  the  standand  of  teaching,  the  move- 
ment marks  the  beginning  of  closer  relations  between  Rutgers  College 
and  the  general  educational  needs  of  the  State. 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  the  dean  of  Simmons  College  and 
formerly  supervisor  of  schools  of  Boston,  has  been  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  Miss  Arnold 
£  actively  interested  in  many  other  educational  problems  besides  those 
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directly  connected  with  her  work  at  Simmons  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  very  successful  elementary  school  textbooks,  among  them 
the  "Mother  Tongue"  series  of  language  books,  largely  used  in  English 
as  well  as  American  schools.  Miss  Arnold's  latest  interest  is  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  four  books  for  the  first  four  years  of  school, 
embodying  a  carefully  developed  and  thorough  system  of  phonics. 
The  books  are  to  be  copiously  illustrated  in  color  and  are  to  have  all 
the  attractiveness  of  appearanee  of  story  books.  Miss  Arnold  believes 
that  the  use  of  her  series  will  result  not  only  in  a  saving  of  time  in 
the  subsequent  teaching  of  reading  and  spelling  but  also  in  a  much 
surer  grasp  of  these  subjects. 


Notwithstanding  that  life  tenure  is  by  no  means  an  accepted 
principle  in  American  school  systems,  the  average  term  of  school 
superintendents  in  larger  cities  is  much  longer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. In  50  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over  the  average  term 
of  service  is  7^4  years.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  school  super- 
intendents are  elected  for  comparatively  short  terms,  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  generally,  and  to  have  served  long  usually  means  to  have  with- 
stood many  a  stiff  re-election  contest.  The  tendency  is  constantly 
toward  longer  terms  and  fixed  tenure  as  conductive  to  eflBciency. 


The  rapid  educational  development  of  the  South  is  indicated  by 
the  facts  just  reported  by  Alabama,  that  in  1908  there  were  50  high 
schools,  few  of  them  with  courses  of  more  than  3  years  in  length; 
while  now  there  are  132  institutions  doing  high  school  work,  all  but 
14  of  which  have  full  4-year  courses. 


Foreign  Notes 

England. 

A  new  Education  Bill.  The  education  bill  which  was  prom- 
iaed  last  year  by  the  Liberal  government  has  materialized  and 
proves  to  be  only  a  brief  measure  for  the  disposition  of  what  may  be 
called  an  urgency  appropriation.  The  draft  regulations  accompany- 
ing the  bill  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
Bum  of  £150,000  ($729,000).  Of  this  £100,000,  is  to  be  applied  to 
charges  for  building  loans  and  £50,000  for  the  relief  of  local  taxes  in  re- 
gard to  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  Meanwhile,  a  measure 
is  promised  at  a  date  not  remote  which  promises  to  do  for  interme- 
diate education  what  the  act  for  1870  did  for  elementary.  The  fore- 
cast of  this  measure  as  outlined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Education  De- 
partment amazes  both  friends  and  foes  by  reason  of  its  democratic 
and  idealistic  purposes;  but  even  the  most  optimistic  admit  that  if 
presented  in  the  House  in  the  form  suggested  it  will  be  greatly  modi- 
fied before  success  is  achieved. 

Development  Policy. 

The  decision  to  place  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Develop- 
ment Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  higher 
agricultural  education  to  the  same  Board.  An  elaborate  scheme  has 
been  drawn  up  by  that  body  designed  to  aid  the  local  education  au- 
thorities in  the  extention  and  development  of  agricultural  education 
throughout  the  country. 

Industrial  Initiative 

An  astute  critic  of  technical  education  in  England,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  London  Times  says : 

"Although  foreign  workmen  are  not  more  efficient  than  our  own, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  are  overtaking  us  in  indus- 
trial output  *  ♦  *  Our  competitors  abroad  excel  by  improving  the 
means  of  production ;  in  other  words,  we  lack  not  the  skilled  mechanic, 
but  the  inventor.  How  far  is  our  technical  education  to  blame  for 
this  result?" 

In  answering  this  question  the  writer  concludes  that  the  training 
places  too  much  stress  upon  manual  dexterity;  he  says  in  this  con- 
nection : 

The  intuitive  faculty  (applied  to  mechanical  processes)  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  developed  by  actual  manual  work.    We  have  to  consider^ 
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then,  how  manual  work  most  expeditiously  will  develop  this  faculty. 
To  make  it  of  national  service  we  have  also  to  combine  with  it  re- 
sourcefulness, self-reliance,  and  initiative.  Above  all,  we  have  to  de- 
sign the  work  on  lines  which  will  provoke  the  continual  interest 
of  the  children  engaged  upon  it.  •  *  *  We  want  to  train  the  mind 
rather  than  the  hand — we  want  the  mind  to  be  the  governing  influence, 
not  the  nerves  and  the  muscles,  except  to  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent. 

Recommendations  of  the  Canadian  Commission. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  in  1910  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  industrial  training  and  technical  education 
carries  two  recommendations  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  the  program  of  elementary  education  may  be  ex- 
tended, the  commission  ask  an  annual  appropriation  of  $350,000  for 
ten  years,  and  for  the  entire  scheme  recommended,  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000  to  be  provided  annually,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  and  paid  into  a  Dominion  development  fund.  Both 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  nine  Provinces  upon  an  equi- 
table basis. 

French  Cplture. 

There  are  indications  that  England  shares  with  France  in  the  re- 
action against  philology  as  the  centre  of  modem  humanities.  In  this 
reaction  the  methods  of  French  University  professors  are  held  up  as 
models  to  be  followed.  They  have  established  the  standard  for  mod- 
em classics,  as  a  subject  of  University  instruction,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact,  the  faculty  of  London  University  has  recently  been 
reenforced  by  the  creation  of  two  new  chairs,  one  for  modem  French 
literature  and  the  other  for  French  history,  with  the  intent  that  the 
snbjecta  shall  be  pursued  after  the  manner  of  the  Paris  Faculties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  revival  of  the  national 
spirit  of  France  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  hopelessly  decadent. 
This  revival  is  manifest  in  the  current  literature  and  the  University 
teachings  not  less  than  in  the  support  given  to  the  bill  which  substi- 
tutes three  for  two  years  as  the  period  of  obligatory  service  in  camp. 

A  New  Opbn-Air  School  for  Germant. 

The  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  is  to  be  commemorated  in  Saar- 
bmcken  by  the  establishment  of  an  open-air  school.  Delicate  chil- 
dren are  to  be  chosen  from  the  ordinary  schools  and  sent  for  about 
eight  weeks  to  the  open-air  school.  They  will  be  taken  out  by  tram 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  outdoor  school,  where  they  will  be  given 
breakfast  on  arrival.    After  breakfast  lessons  will  begin,  each  lesson 


•oln  in  walks,  and  other  %l^'^^'^J^^foutoi  this  plan  of  work 
ifter  the  evening  "^f-J°V^%er  an  number  of  buildings  on  the 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  ^^^J^'  ^  ^lass  room,  a  kitchen,  with 
spot  chosen  for  the  school,  comprising  a  ^  recreation  room 

sUery  and  larder,  f^^  room  a  teacher  ^^^^^  ^.^^  be  conducted 
and  dining  room  As  f ^  '^J  P^^^^i^e  used  in  bad  weather.  It  is 
out  of  doors  and  the  rooms  Jil^^^^J  °  ^^  least  half  the  year,  prob- 
proposed  to  keep  the  school  open  durmg  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  after 

?bly  from  May  1  -^^^il  November  1^^^^^^^^  wo  180  days.  The  town 
the  children  and  providing  instruction  to  ^.^^  ^^^^^  5 0  children, 
authorities  are  i^^tending  to  open  the  sc  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^sti- 

and  to  make  P™^f  ^.^.^fgo  Sren  for  six  months  will  ammint . 
mated  that  the  co^V!J  f  fVp^  il  cost  for  maintaining  and  staffing 
to  about  $225^a^d^*^f.?ooO  Although  Germany  was  the  original 
the  school  will  be  about  $3000      Althoug  ^  ^^  ^j^^^l^t- 

Sr;^rl90''MhTnuS  JftcKls  of  fhis  type  has  not  increased 

very  rapidly. 

TTniveesity  EXTENSION  IN  Belgium. 

The  popular  diversities  in  Bel^irn  may  be  regarded  as^ajonn 
of  university  extention,  intended  to  ^P^^^^-.^^irtt  of  social  unity. 
"praS  knowledge  of  mode™  Jcience^^^Vb;  Surses  of  instruction 
These  purposes  are  fostered  ^y  J^^^^-^'X^sity  of  Brussels  and  other 
for  adults  given  by  P^of^^^^^^^^ ^^^  Srintornational  peace  receives 
centres.  Naturally  Jhe^Xe  ^ers  of  the  work  and  it  is  on«  of  the 
^SJ^t^SV^^^  arranged  for  the  current  year. 


School  Girls  at  Cairo. 


School  uiui.b  ^x  v.-..-- 

Cairo  under  the  auspices  of  the  governm  determined  by  a 

hL\r£S.°i^'TS,.l%'Lu.U.  WHO.  at.,U  t.e 
completion  of  the  course.  A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  BOY  MECHANIC.  700  things  for  boys  to  do,  480  pages,  700 
articles,  800  illustrations,  cloth,  Price,  $1.50  prepaid.  Popular  Mechanics 
Magazine,  Chicago. 

This  is  an  ideal  book  for  the  wide-awake  American  boy.  All  the  things 
described  in  this  volume  have  actually  been  built  or  experimented  with  by 
boys.  The  ideas  contained  in  "The  Boy  Mechanic"  would  more  than  keep  .i 
boy  occupied  until  he  grows  up  and  also  be  an  incentive  to  original  thinking 
and  achievement.  The  most  interesting  boys'  book.  Unlike  so  many 
other  books  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  it  is  not  confined  to  only  one 
or  a  few  subjects  but  describes  700  different  things  boys  can  make  and  do 
in  the  fields  of  mechanics,  electricity,  sports,  arts  and  crafts  work,  magic, 
etc.  An  unusually  generous  book;  size  7  by  10  in.  and  1^  in.  thick; 
printed  from  large,  clear  type  on  high  grade  book  paper  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth.  Attractive  four-color  cover  design.  Many  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment are  in  store  for  the  boy  who  becomes  possessor  of  this  book.  Price, 
$1.50,  prepaid  to  any  address. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  SCHOOL.  By  Prances  WiJliston  Burks  and  Jessie 
D.  Burks,  with  an  introduction  by  Frank  M.  McMurry.  D.  Appleton  &, 
Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  parents  and  teachers.  In  the  form  of  a 
symposium  it  gives  practical  directions  tending  to  secure  the  health  of 
the  children  while  at  school.  It  sets  forth  the  relations  existing  between 
schools,  communities  and  the  public  health.  The  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  disease  are  impressive. 

EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY:  A  STUDY  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
RELATIONS  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Irving  King,  PhJ).  D.  Appleton. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  will  prove  of  especial  value  to  teachers  and  parents.  The 
relations  of  home  and  school  are  clearly  and  cogently  set  forth.  The 
great  importance  of  Parents  Associations,  the  value  of  sex  education,  the 
playground  and  a  great  variety  of  other  practical  subjects  are  intelli- 
gently presented.  The  volume  contains  a  vital  study  of  the  significance 
of  the  social  movement  and  its  relations  to  the  schools. 

GEORGE  ELIOT.  By  Viola  Meynell.  Regent  Library.  F.  G.  Browne  & 
Co.     $.90  set. 

The  books  of  the  Regent  Library  cover  a  wide  field  of  literature.  Tho' 
general  reader  and  the  busy  man  who  can  spare  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  books  will  find  in  these  carefully  chosen  volumes  of  extracts,  complete 
summaries  of  authors,  of  perennial  interest.  Though  the  number  of 
reprints  of  standard  authors  is  large,  it  is  only  in  the  Regent  Library 
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that  what  may  be  called  the  continuity  of  authorship  ia  preserved  by  the 
sysi;em  of  "links"  which  indicate  the  nature  and  the  bulk  of  the  work 
from  which  the  selections  are  made.  The  volumes  form  veritable  introduc- 
tions to  the  authors  treated,  and  are  indispsnsable  companion  volumes  to 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  and  the  Great  Writers  series.  Every  fact  of 
importance  in  their  lives  and  works  will  be  found  referred  to.  Outside  of 
complete  editions  of  any  author,  no  other  volumes  of  selections  will  be 
found  to  give  so  much  material  and  information.  Biographical  details,  a 
handy  Bibliography  and  Iconography,  together  with  expert  criticisms  of 
famous  literary  men,  make  each  volume  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
author  covered. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Merritt  W.  Harper.  Ttie 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.40. 

This  book  by  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  State 
College  at  Cornell,  N.  Y.,  fully  discusses  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry,  presenting  the  things  every  educated  person  and  all  those  who 
have  the  use  and  care  of  such  animals  should  know.  It  is  a  complete 
practical  text-book  of  the  subject  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  by 
farmers.  It  belongs  to  The  Rural  Text-Book  Series,  edited  by  Professor  L. 
H.  Bailey. 

CALLISTA,  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY.  By  Cardinal 
Newman.     P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     Price,  $.50  postpaid. 

This  book  is  a  historical  story  which  pictures  the  relations  of  thfs 
christian  and  the  heathen  worlds  in  early  times.  It  belongs  to  a  complete 
library  of  33  volumes,  $12.00;  100  volumes,  assorted,  $35.00.  The  Kenedy 
Popular  Edition  is  an  entirely  new  departure  ill  the  field  of  Catholic  Book 
Publishing.  All  are  well  known  books  made  in  attractive  styles,  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  original  cover 
designs.  The  very  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  should  recommend 
the  entire  edition  to  every  Catholic  Library  and  to  all  buyers  of  books 
for  School  Prizes. 

PEDAGOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Maria  Montea«ori,  M.  D.,  author 
of  "The  Montessori  Method",  translated  by  Frederick  Taber  Cooper.  Cloth, 
4to,  with  many  illustrations,  diagrams,  tables,  etc.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     Price,  $3.50  net;  postpaid,  $3.75. 

The  foundation  of  Montessori's  ideas.  Anthropology  is  based  on  the 
study  of  man  usually  with  a  view  to  hie  origin.  Pedagogfical  anthro- 
pology, according  to  Dr.  Montessori,  studies  man  with  a  view  to  his  fotare 
development  and  possible  betterment.  The  only  way  we  may  use  our 
educational  opportunities  to  the  utmost,  she  believes,  is  by  starting  with 
such  a  scientific  study  and  applying  the  discoveries  to  education.  She 
wishes,  not  to  bring  about  fixed  and  definite  results  in  the  child,  but  by 
constant  study  and  experiment  to  assist  it  to  reach  its  own  highest  and 
fullest  destiny.     To  learn  step  by  step  something  of  the  goal  of  develop- 
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ment,  to  learn  how  this  development  may  be  assisted,  and  to  do  so  by 
scientific  methods — these  are  her  aims. 

The  book  appeals  primarily  to  teachers ;  but  the  well  informed  reader, 
with  no  special  knowledge,  can  read  it  with  a  deep  and  growing  interest. 
Each  turn  of  a  page  brings  some  luminous  summary  of  the  latest  word 
regaiding.  it  may  be,  plant  culture  or  electrotherapy,  or  the  descent  of 
man,  or  the  distribution  of  races.  In  short,  the  busy  reader,  who  has  not 
had  time  to  keep  up  with  the  manifold  human  achievement  of  the  past 
decade,  will  find  much  enlightenment  in  the  mere  obiter  dieta  of  this 
volume. 

HOW  TO  MASTER  THE  SPOKEN  WORD.  By  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author's  many  years  of  leadership  as  a  teacher  of  oratory  mak* 
him  an  authority  in  his  field  of  service.  This  book  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  living  teacher.  It  tells  how  to  gain  a  good  voice,  .secure 
an  efficient  delivery,  and  construct  speeches.  The  value  and  essentials  of 
oratory  are  made  clear,  and  a  course  of  training  ia  presented.  Famous 
orations  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem  orators  are  given,  many  of 
them  in  full,  and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  valuable  analy&es.  The 
work  is  not  only  instructive,  but  emphatically  stimulating. 

THE  EARTH.  ITS  SHAPE,  SIZE,  WEIGHT  AND  SPIN.  By  J.  H. 
Poynting.  Cambridge  at  the  University  Press :  New  York.  6.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Price,  40  cents. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  down  this  fascinating  little  volume  which  explains  in 
a  simple  way  how  the  &ize  and  shape  of  the  earth  have  been  determined, 
its  mass  measured  and  how  we  know  that  it  rotates  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  correct  time-keeper.  The  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  Cambridge 
Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature.  In  the  same  series  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing equally  charming  vohunes.  The  Vikings,  by  Alien  Mawer,  M.  A.; 
Ancient-Babylonia,  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Litt.  D. ;  The  Story  of  a  Loaf  of 
Bread,  by  T.  B.  Wood,  M.  A. 

WEBSTER'S  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  DICTIONARY.  Full  buckram.  8vo. 
864  pages.  Containing  over  70,000  words,  with  1,000  illustrations.  Price, 
$1.50.     American  Book  Company. 

TTiis  new  dictionary  is  btMed  on  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, and,  therefore,  conforms  to  the  best  present  usage.  It  presents  the 
largest  number  of  words  and  phrases  ever  included  in  a  school  dictionary 
— all  those,  however  new.  likely  to  be  needed  by  any  pupil.  It  is  a  ref- 
erence book  for  the  reader  and  a  ^lide  in  the  use  of  English,  both  oral 
and  written.  It  fills  every  requirement  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  a  dictionary  of  moderate  size.  This  new  book  gives  the  preference 
to  forms  of  spelling  now  current  in  the  United  States,  in  cases  of  doubt 
leaning  toward  the  simpler  forms  that  may  be  coming  into  use.  In  the 
matter  of  pronunciation  such  alternatives  are  included  as  are  in  very 
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common  use,  but  the  one  that  is  preferred  is  clearly  indicated.  Each  defi- 
nition is  in  the  form  of  a  specific  statement  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
synonyms,  between  which  careful  discimination  is  made.  In  addition, 
this  dictionary  includes  an  unusual  amount  of  supplementary  information 
<jf  value  to  students :  the  etymology,  syllabication  and  capitalization  of 
words ;  many  proper  names  from  folklore,  mythology,  and  the  Bible ;  a 
list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  all  irregularly  inflected  forms ;  rules  for 
spelling;  2,329  lists  of  synonyms,  in  which  3,518  words  are  carefully  dis- 
criminated ;  answers  to  many  questions  on  the  use  of  correct  English 
constantly  asked  by  pupils ;  a  guide  to  pronunciation ;  abbreviations  used 
in  writing  and  printing;  a  list  of  1,200  foreign  words  and  phrases;  a 
dictionary  of  5,400  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  etc. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  TOMORROW.  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  SCHOOL 
CURRICULA  TO  ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY.  By  Arland  D.  Weeks,  with 
an  introduction  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.     Sturgis  and  Walton.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  timely  volume  that  fully  discusses,  among  other  things  the 
relative  claims  of  cultural  and  vocational  education.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Education  as  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
pages.  His  book  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  best  statements  yet  pub- 
lished, showing  the  trend  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

THE  GOLDEN  DEED  BOOK.  A  SCHOOL  READER.  By  Professor  E. 
Hershey  Sneath,  Dean  George  Hodges  and  Associate-Superintendent 
Edward  Lawrence   Stevens.     The  Macmillan   Company.     Price,   55    cents. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  these  pages  this  splendid  Golden  Rule  Series 
of  readers.  The  authors'  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value 
■  of  the  series.  There  is  not  a  dry,  pointless  line  from  cover  to  cover.  No 
method  of  moral  training  is  better  adapted  for  the  public  schools  than 
the  adoption  of  this  series  of  readers.  They  will  create  an  atmosphere 
which  will  be  as  pure  ozone  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  instincts  of  the  soul. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Hutton  Webster,  Ph.  D.,  professor  in  th« 
University  of  Nebraska.  Cloth,  219  illustrations,  53  maps  and  planj, 
xxviii  +  665  pages.  Introduction  price,  $1.50.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Among  ancient  histories  for  secondary  schools  this  book  is  unique.  The 
author  has  made  a  new  and  vital  treatment  of  the  material.  The  point  ot 
view  is  that  of  human  life.  The  aspects  of  history  that  are  of  especial 
significance  in  modern  thought  are  given  prominence.  The  book  makes 
the  subject  worth  while  for  every  student.  The  social,  industrial,  and 
commercial  life  of  the  Ancients  is  given  with  exceptional  fullness.  Ad- 
mirable balance  in  the  treatment  of  art,  literature,  religion,  political 
•  events,  and  constitutional  development  has  been  preserved.  The  character 
sketches  of  leading  personages  are  exceptionally  attractive.  The  author 
constantly  recognizes  the  i»fluences  of  great  men  as  a  history-making 
force.  The  maps  and  ilustrations  are  very  numerous  and  are  of  superior 
•quality. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  TOWN.  By  President  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company. 

To  match  the  well  known  slogan  of  "the  city  beautiful,"  dwellers  in 
smaller  towns  may  now  adopt  another,  such  as  "the  town  at  its  best ;" 
for  President  Frank  L.  McVey  has  just  written  a  manual  which  is  devoted 
to  that  end.  He  surveys  every  activity  of  the  small  town — from  its  morals 
to  its  budget,  from  its  physical  situation  to  its  possible  future — and  shows 
how,  by  intelligent  community  action,  all  these  may  be  made  the  most  of, — 
the  town  made  more  beautiful  and  healthy,  and  the  citizen's  bank  accounts 
made  larger.  The  best  forms  of  government,  mayoral,  councilmanic,  com- 
mission, or  corporation  are  discussed  while  not  only  the  duties  of  the 
citizens,  but  the  methods  by  which  the  citizens  may  fulfill  their  duties, 
are  laid  down  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  work  a  most  useful  civic  guide 
to  all  who  wish  to  live  in  better  towns,  and  to  all  who  have  been  elected  to 
make  their  towns  better. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  GOBLIN.  (George  Macdonald  Stories  for 
Little  Folks.)  Simplified  by  Elizabeth  Lewis.  With  six  full  page  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

An  attractive  little  book  for  younger  readers  who  love  fairy  tales. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ACCOUNTING.  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Joseph  J. 
Klein,  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A.  Special  Lecturer  on  Accounting  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University.  D.  Appleton 
&  Company. 

This  is  a  valuable  text  book  for  high  schools,  commercial  schools  and 
for  the  ambitious  bookkeeper.  It  ig  comprehensive,  clear  and  up-to-date. 
Supplementary  exercises  and  sample  examination  papers  are  supplied 
for  practice  and  review. 

ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA.  (Wentworth-Smith  Mathematical  Series).  By 
George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith.  12  mo,  cloth,  448  pages, 
with  diagrams.  $1.20.    Ginn  and  Company. 

This  book  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  topics  demanded  for  entrance  to 
college  and  all  the  work  required  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  preparing 
directly  for  any  trade  or  industry.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  new  work  and 
is  constructed  on  entirely  modern  lines. 

MARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  HAPPY  ISLAND.  By  Elizabeth  Wallace. 
Illustrated.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Go.,     Price  $1.00  net. 

A  charming  little  volume  giving  a  picture  of  some  of  the  serene  days 
in  the  later  life  of  the  great  American  humorist,  in  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda. The  admirers  of  Mark  Twain  {stnd  who  does  not  admire  him), 
will  welcome  this  unforeseen  addition  to  the  Twain  bibliography. 
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CORKELATIONS  OF  MENTAL  ABILITIES.  By  Benjamin  E.  Simpson, 
Ph.  D.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.    Price,  $1.00. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES.  Edited  by  James  R.  Rutland.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company.    Price,  45  cents. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY.  Selected  from  the  best  songs  and  lyrical 
poems  in  the  English  language  and  arranged  with  notes  by  Francis  T. 
Palgrave,  late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  schools  by  W.  P.  Trent  and  John  Erskine,  professors  in 
Columbia  University.     Ginn  &  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  AGRICULTURE.  For  Secondary  Schools, 
by  Leland  E.  Call,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Soils  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agriculture  College  and  E.  G.  Schafer,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Crops 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agriculture  College.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  90  cents,  net. 

CONLEY'S  NUnUTION  AND  DIET.  By  Emma  Conley,  Director  of 
Domestic  Science,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  12 
mo.,  208  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  60  cents.     American  Book   Company. 

This  volume  for  secondary  schools  is  devoted  largely  to  a  study  «f. 
foods — their  composition,  structure,  nutritive  value,  digestibility,  and 
place  in  the  diet — showing  the  particular  foods  which  contain  the  various 
elements  needed  by  the  human  body.  The  composition  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  are  first  taken  up,  followed  by  a  classification  of  foods 
according  to  their  elements ;  digestion ;  the  nutritive  and  fuel  value  of 
foods — digestibility ;  the  practical  value  of  balanced  meals ;  suggestions 
for  the  planning  of  meals ;  and  many  specimen  menus,  with  tables  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  food  required  for  each  person  and  the  amount  of 
each  element  contained  in  each  food.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
foods  are  taken  up  at  greater  length  in  groups.  Their  composition  and 
structure,  nutritive  value,  digestibility,  the  effect  produced  by  heat,  and 
place  in  the  diet,  are  brought  out  in  a  very  helpful  manner.  Many  of 
the  tables  used  in  the  book  are  taken  from  the  bulletins  and  publications 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 

WHAT  CHILDREN  STUDY  AND  WHY.  By  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    337  pages.     $1.50.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

A  timely  book  on  a  subject  that  is.  engaging  popular  attention  today — 
the  school  curriculum.  For  those  school  officials  and  teachers  who  talk 
against  "the  over-crowded  curriculum"  as  well  as  for  those  who  clamor 
for  the  addition  of  the  latest  educational  "fad"  this  book  offers  unique 
and  valuable  material.  It  discusses  analytically  the  values  of  all  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  elementary  school  course  of  study,  and  shows  how 
they  should  be  treated  in  the  course  of  study.  It  traces  every  school 
subject  to  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  it  furnishes  the  best 
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possible  criterion  by  which  to  judge  all  proposed  changes  and  reforms 
in  school  courses. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  each  of  the  studies  in  the  present-day  curricu- 
lum points  out  their  strength  and  their  weaknesses,  and  the  author  never 
fails  to  make  practical  suggestions  for  the  remedying  of  whatever  de- 
fects he  finds.  By  his  trenchant  observations  and  his  sane-broad- 
minded  point  of  view,  he  makes  the  eleanentary  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
reading,  grammar,  geography,  et  cetera,  take  on  a  new  and  vital  inter- 
est. These  discussions  will  furnish  teachers  with  a  fresh  outlook  on  their 
work,  quicken  their  interest  and  show  them  how  to  relate  all  teaching 
to  life. 

The  chapters  on  Methods  of  Instruction  are  especially  helpfkl  in  their 
constructive  criticism.  Two  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  the  book 
are  "The  Correlation  of  Studies"  and  "EflSciency  of  the  Course  of  Study." 
The  author  believes  that  history  and  geography  need  to  be  joined  in  wed- 
lock. Nature  study  should  be  adopted  into  the  family.  Language  should 
be  taught  as  one  means  of  expressing  ideas  on  the  other  subjects  studied, 
drawing  as  another.  The  much-discussed  problems  of  Sex  Hygiene, 
Moral  Training,  Industrial  Training,  Motor  Expression,  etc.,  are  treated 
with  rare  common-sense. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  formal  reviews  of  which 

are  tmposalble  for  lack  of  space. — Publishers   Education. 

Introduction  to  Experimental  Education.  By  Robert  R.  Rusk,  it.  A.,  B.  A. 
Ph.  D.     Longmans.  Green   &  Co.     Price  11.40  net. 

Llpplncott's  Educational  Series.  Edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
"Current  Educational  Activities."  A  report  upon  education  throuKhout 
the  world.  Being  the  1911  volume  of  "The  Annals  of  Educational  Prog- 
rass."  By  John  Palmer  Garber,  Ph.  D.  Associate  Supt.  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia.     J.  B.  Llpplncott  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

Washington  and  Lincoln.  Leaders  of  the  nation  in  the  constitutional  eras  of 
American  History.  By  Robert  W.  McLaughlin.  With  three  portraits. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Jung  Deutschland.  By  Anna  Gronow.  University  Elementary  School.  The 
rnlv<?r»lty  of  Chicago.     GInn  and  Company.     Price,   $.90. 

The  Essentials  of  English  Composition.  By  James  W.  Linn.  Associate  Professor 
of  English,  University  of  Chicago.     Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

Forge  Work.  By  William  L.  Ilgen,  Forging  Instructor,  Crane  Technical  High 
School.     Chicago,  111.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

The  Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching.  By  Harriet  Flnlay-Johnson.  EMlted  for 
American  Teachers  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr.    Glnn  and  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Training  The  Little  Home  Maker;  by  Kltchengarden  Methods.  By  Mabel  Louise 
Keech,   A.    B.     J.   B.    Llpplncott  Co. 

The  Riverside  Readers.  Fifth  Reader.  By  James  H.  Van  Sickle.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Wllhelmlna  Seegmlller,  Director  of 
Art,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools.  Assisted  by  Frances  Jenkins.  Super- 
visor of  Elementarj'  Grades.  Decatur.  III.  Illustrated  by  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins.    Houghton  Mlfnin  Company.     Price,  55  cents. 

Henrlk  Ibsen.  Plays  and  problems.  By  Otto  Heller,  Professor  of  German  and 
Literature.  Washington  University.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Price,  $2.00 
net 

British  Poems.  From  "Canterbury  Tales"  to  "Recessional."  Edited  by  Percy 
Ad,ims  Hutchison,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard 
University.     Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.. 

The  World  We  Live  In  or  Philosophy  and  Life  In  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought. 
By  George  Stuart  Fullerton,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    New  York,  N.   Y.     The  Macmlllan   Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 
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story- Land.  Outlines  for  "The  Child  Life  Composition  Pictures."  By  EfHe 
Seachrest.     The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

Historical  Charts  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Christ.  With  an  Outline  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  By  Croscup.  The  Sunday  School  Times  Co.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 

Thought- Building  In  Composition.  A  training  manual  In  the  method  and  me- 
chanics of  writing,  with  a  supplementary  division  on  Jomnall.stic  writing 
as  a  means  of  practice.  By  Robert  Wilson  Neal,  A.  M.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  80  cents  net. 

The  Kipling   Reader.     For  elementary  grades.     D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Stuttering  and  Lisping.  By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.  D..  M.  D.,  associate  in  Psychia- 
try, Columbia  University.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series,  Moliere  et  Recite,  with  vocabulary  and  scenes 
for  acting.  By  M.  L.  Chapuzet,  Girls  High  Scliool.  Wakefield,  England. 
W.  M.  Daniels,  M.  A..  D.  Litt.  City  School,  Westminster,  England,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

Aus  Vergangener  Zelt.  Edited  by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd,  director  of  Ger- 
man, High  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  Illustrated,  with  notes,  conversa- 
tional questions  and  vocabulary.  American  Book  Company.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Old  English  Ballads.  Selected  and  arranged  for  use  In  elementary  schools.  By 
John  A.  Long.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ' 

The  Elements  of  Musical  Theory.  A  music  text  book  for  intermediate  and  high 
schools.  Arranged  and  compiled  by  Edward  J.  A.  Zeiner,  teacher  of 
music.  Commercial  High  School,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,   40  cents  net. 

Columbia  University  contributions  to  Education.  Teachers  college  series.  The 
Secularization  of  American  Education.  By  Samuel  Windsor  Brown,  Ph. 
D.,  A.   B.     Teacliers  College,  Columbia  University.     Price  $1.50. 

Correct  Business  and  Legal  Forms.  A  reference  manual  for  stenographers,  sec- 
retaries and  reporters.     By  Eleanora  Banks.       G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

God  and  Home  and  Native  Land.  The  trinity  which  inspires  noble  living  in 
young  and  old.  Edited  by  Logan  Marshall.  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.50  net. 

Britton's  Supplementary  Leaflets  for  Class  Use.  Supplementary  Arithmetic 
Problems,  separate  leaflets  for  each  of  eight  grades,  5  cents  each.  An- 
swers to  Problems  in  Supplementary  Arithmetic  Leaflets,  10  cents.  Lan- 
guage Exercises  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  6  cents  each.  Grammar  Exer- 
cises. 10  cents  each.  A  manual  of  physical  training,  plays  and  games,  for 
the  Primary  Grades  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  10  cents  each.  A 
manual  of  physical  education,  for  the  teachers  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  15  cents  each.     The  Britton  Printing  Company. 

Rhythm  and  Action,  with  Music  for  the  Piano.  By  Katherine  P.  Norton.  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.     Price,   $1.00. 

Parallel  Soefrce  Problems.  In  medieval  history.  By  Frederic  Duncalf,  Ph.  D., 
Adjunct  Prof.  University  of  Texas  and  August  C.  Krey,  M.  A.  With  an 
introduction  by  Professor  Dana  Carleton  Munro  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin.    Harper  &  Brothers.     Price  $1.10. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  Popular  ScUnce  Uonlhly  for  August  the  present  all-absorbing  subject  of  Eugen- 
ics is  liandled  very  cleverly,  with  special  reference  to  Intellect  and  Character,  by  Professor 
Bdward  L.  Thomrtike. 

The  Aufjuet  Lipplncolt't  is  an  ideal  number  for  the  late  vacationist.  The  Complete 
Novelette,  the  Short  Stories,  and  Editorial  Pages  vie  with  one  another  in  holding  the  read- 
er's unwavering  attention  from  start  to  finish. 

A  several  page  p«per  on  "  Common  Sense  in  Pronunciation  "  by  Robert  J.  Menner  ap- 
pears in  the  August  issue  of  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly.  Every  line  of  this  paper  is  wortli  the 
notice  of  teachers  and  all  who  appreciate  the  dimculty  in  avoiding  coUoquiali.^tras. 

The  delights  of  the  many  unique  and  graceful  customs,  the  wonders  of  the  steaming, 
bubbling  hot  springs,  the  never  ceasing  pageant  of  fashion,  wealth,  and  beauty,  and 
all  else  that  goes  to  make  up  life  at  Carlsbad,  is  told  most  alluringly  by  Harrison  Rhodes 
in  Barper's  Magazine  for  August,  under  the  title  "  Carlsbad  the  Cosmopolitan." 

Readers  of  the  Century  Magazine  for  August  will  be  delighted  to  find  a  three-part 
story,  by  the  author  of  that  captivating  little  book  Molly  Make-Belleve,  begun  in  this  num- 
ber. The  title  is  "The  White  Linen  Nurse,"  and  the  opening  chapters  put  the  reader  in 
a  fever  of  impatience  for  the  next  installment. 

The  articles  contributed  to  the  August  number  of  the  North  American  Review  deal 
widely  wilb  the  leading  subjects  of  the  day,  Among  the  excellent  papers  is  one  by  Dr.  A. 
F.  Zann  on  "  A  National  Aeronautical  Laboratory,"  and  a  very  timely  one  by  Chester  Loyd 
Jones  on  "  Bananas  and  Diplomacy." 
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Education  for  the  Industrial  Advance  of  the 
Wage  Earner 

Witt  Bowdee,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

f  OCIETY  is  testing  itself.  Its  ideas  and  its  insti- 
tutions are  being  weighed  in  the  balance.  Does  a 
thing  eflSciently  serve  a  worthy  end  ?  If  it  does,  let 
it  live  and  prosper.  If  not,  it  must  either  be 
adapted  to  present  needs  or  else  give  place  to  some- 
thing better.  That  much-discussed  economic  or- 
ganization, the  trust,  is  essentially  a  monopoly,  and 
monopoly  is  no  new  thing.  But  men  are  now 
determined  to  put  it  to  the  test,  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  shall 
be  retained  as  a  part  of  our  economic  system,  and  if  so,  to  learn 
how  it  shall  best  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  society.  Even  that 
venerable  and  sacred  institution,  the  church,  is  undergoing  this 
searching  criticism,  so  much  so  that  it  is  adapting  itself  to  present 
conditions  by  becoming  more  rational  and  democratic. 

Education  is  not  exempt.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  indiscrimi- 
nate criticism  of  the  schools  that  one  is  often  inclined  to  criti- 
cise the  critics.  And  yet,  when  this  spirit  is  demanding  that 
every  sort  of  organization,  from  the  college  fraternity  to  the 
Christian  church,  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  can  the  schools  be 
expected  to  escape?  It  is  well  that  they  should  not  escape,  for 
this  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  shaping  themselves 
for  better  work. 

The  most  urgently  needed  adjustment  of  the  schools  is  in  their 
relation  to  the  wage  earners.  This  is  the  more  important  because 
we  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  wage-earning  people.     Even 
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among  the  professional  classes,  the  majority  are  in  the  employ 
of  state,  church,  and  the  larger  private  corporations;  and  while 
their  compensation  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  salary,  it  is  not 
far  removed  in  most  cases  from  the  wage  of  the  ordinary  industrial 
worker.  Often  it  is  lower.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  only  about  fifty  dollars. 

The  agTicultural  classes  include  more  than  ten  million  of  those 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  and  strictly  speaking,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  are  not  wage  earners  but  land  owners.  But 
there  are  upwards  of  two  million  farm  laborers  who  are  not  land 
owners  or  tenants  or  members  of  their  families.  Nearly  forty 
percent  of  the  farms  of  the  country  are  operated  by  tenants,  and 
the  proportion  of  farms  so  operated  increased  sixteen  percent 
during  the  last  census  period.  Dviring  the  same  ten  years,  the 
number  of  mortgaged  farms  increased  nearly  eighteen  percent 
In  spite  of  the  increasing  demand  for  land,  the  enlarged  acreage 
under  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  intensive  methods  of 
farming,  the  average  size  of  farms  is  increasing. 

In  seeking  the  favor  of  the  farmer,  the  politician  delights  to 
exploit  the  advantages  of  the  agricultural  classes,  but  their  in- 
dustrial status  is  in  many  ways  lower  than  that  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  cities.  In  the  cities,  the  wage  earners  can  more 
easily  unite  for  mutual  advantage;  they  have  better  schools;  and 
methods  of  industrial  improvement  that  are  found  effective  in  a 
given  city  can  more  or  less  readily  be  appropriated  in  other 
cities,  because  of  greater  uniformity  of  conditions  and  closer 
relations  among  the  workers.  In  the  country,  organization  has 
so  far  achieved  little  as  compared  with  labor  unions  in  cities. 
Schools  are  for  the  most  part  mere  makeshifts,  taught  by  appren- 
tices, or  more  largely  still  by  those  who  are  not  even  apprentices, 
but  who  are  expecting  to  enter  some  other  calling  or  to  marry. 
Conditions  are  so  diverse,  and  the  population  is  so  scattered,  as 
to  make  improvement  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  In  any  plan 
for  the  industrial  progress  of  wage  earners,  the  workers  in  the 
country  should  by  all  means  be  included. 

In  both  city  and  country,  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more 
centralized,  and  the  result  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  wage  earners.  Increase  in  the  country  of  tenantry,  hired  labor, 
mortgages  and  the  size  of  farms  has  already  been  noted.    Even  in 
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the  newer  regions  of  the  southwest,  the  centralizing  process  is  go- 
ing on,  and  extending  to  the  villages  and  the  country.  Thus  in 
central  Texas  there  is  a  typical  village  of  fifteen  hundred  people. 
Xot  many  years  ago,  the  cotton  gins,  the  stores,  the  hotels,  and 
other  enterprises  were  owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of  the 
town.  Xow,  the  gins,  the  banks,  the  leading  hotel,  and  every 
mercantile  establishment  except  two  or  three  that  are  small  and 
all  but  bankrupt,  are  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  outside  capi- 
talists, who  have  similar  holdings  throughout  the  region.  Almost 
the  entire  jiopulation  of  the  town  is  of  the  wage-earning  and  sal- 
aried class.  With  such  conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  country 
and  the  small  towns,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  larger  towns  and 
the  great  cities  ? 

Beyond  question,  industry  throughout  the  coimtry  is  being 
greatly  centralized.  In  the  country,  tenantry  and  hired  labor 
are  increasing.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  small  concerns  are 
either  becoming  bankrupt  or  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  great  coqwratious.  The  artisan  and  tradesman, 
formerly  independent,  are  becoming  parts  of  contract  systems. 

This  centralization  of  industry  means  the  centralization  of 
capital  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of  wage 
earners.  By  including  among  the  wage  earners  not  only  those 
who  work  at  "jobs"  requiring  manual  labor,  but  those  who  have 
"positions"  paying  "salaries",  and  also  the  ordinary  worker  in 
the  countrv-,  it  is  doubly  true  that  we  are  a  wage-earning  people. 
The  census  authorities  estimate  that  of  males  in  the  United  States 
ten  years  old  and  over,  about  eighty  percent  are  wage  earners. 
By  excluding  children,  the  percent  would  of  course  be  much 
larger.  We  are  dominantly  and  increasingly  a  wage-earning 
people. 

Whatever  may  be  the  good  or  evil  of  such  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies, the  wage  earner  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  higher  industrial 
status.  Wages  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  living.  This  has  necessarily  either  lowered  the  standard  of 
living  or  kept  it  stationary.  Hours  of  labor,  save  in  the  skilled 
and  well-organized  lines  of  work,  are  long,  and  conditions  of 
lalior  are  wretched  and  often  dangerous.  Standards  of  living 
are  no  better  than  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor. 

A  bi^er  wage  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  wage  earner's  in- 
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diistrial  improvement.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  the  most  vital  or 
most  important  element.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  wages 
and  material  standards  of  life  might  be  vastly  better  than  at 
present,  with  the  wage  earner  little  removed  from  slavery.  Em- 
ployers might  be  seized  with  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  so  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  living  among  their  employees  as  almost 
to  do  away  with  such  present  evils  as  long  hours,  child  labor, 
malnutrition,  and  tenement  life.  Or  possibly  they  might  decide 
— as  did  many  slave  holders  in  days  of  negro  slavery — ^that  kind 
treatment  and  proper  shelter  and  food  and  recreation  would  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency  and  profit.  But  in  either  case,  would 
the  employees'  elevation  be  genuine  or  permanent  ? 

Well  meaning  and  well  directed  philanthropy  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, nor  should  the  employer's  kindly  interest  in  the  lives  of 
his  employees  be  ignored.  But  despotism,  no  matter  how  benevo- 
lent, mvist  be  spurned  by  the  wage  earner;  and  philanthropy  of 
any  sort  has  little  place  in  the  elevation  of  the  normal  wage  earner 
except  because  of  unnatural  or  unjust  conditions.  Their  elevation 
must  fundamentally  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  it  must 
consist  fundamentally  of  independence. 

Freedom  has  long  enough  been  the  siren  song  of  the  demagogue. 
It  must  again  be  made  the  aim  of  the  statesman  and  the  hope  of 
the  common  man.  The  wage  earner  must  have  for  his  uplift  the 
ambition  for  freedom.  Industry  must  be  made  democratic.  The 
laborer  must  acquire  such  qualities  as  will  fit  him  for  his  proper 
share  in  the  control  of  the  industrial  system  of  which  he  is  tlie 
chief  part.  Only  thus  can  he  hope  to  escape  on  the  one  hand  the 
slavery  of  industrial  despotism,  and  to  secure  on  the  other  hand 
his  just  share  of  the  benefits  of  industry. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  coming  democracy  in  the  control  of 
industry,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  would  place 
their  chief  hope  in  the  trade  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. Others  believe  in  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  profit 
sharing  and  various  private  co-operative  schemes,  whereby  the 
capital  of  industry,  and  hence  its  profits,  are  distributed  among  a 
large  number  of  small  stockholders.  An  increasing  number  put 
their  faith  in  some  form  of  socialism,  which  they  regard  as  a 
method  for  making  effective  the  principles  of  democracy.  They 
would  ultimately  do  away  with  the  wage  system  entirely,  as  being 
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little  removed  from  slavery  and  serfdom,  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
and  as  being  inherently  opposed  to  the  further  evolution  of 
democracy.  They  would  thus  have  the  wage  earners  elevate  them- 
selves by  becoming  capitalists — ^by  making  the  more  important 
industries  common  property,  owned  and  operated  by  a  thoroughly 
democratic  government.  Others  believe  in  the  opposite  policy, 
looking  to  a  decentralized  and  competitive  system. 

But  the  centralizing  tendency  of  industry  is  apparent,  and  even 
in  private  hands,  this  tendency  is  not  without  benefits.  But  in  the 
path  toward  centralization  of  industry  as  well  as  of  political 
power,  stalks  the  specter  of  despotism.  Thus  our  great  capi- 
talists are  called  industrial  despots.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall 
we  try  to  reverse  the  centralizing  tendency  and  return  to  old- 
time  competition,  foregoing  even  the  benefits  of  co-operation? 
Or  is  there  some  method  by  which  we  may  escape  despotism  and 
direct  the  benefits  of  centralization  into  the  channels  of  the  com- 
mon good  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  hastily.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  competition,  or  the  trade  agreement,  or 
profit  sharing,  or  private  co-operation,  or  public  co-operation 
should  have  chief  place  in  determining  public  policy. 

Bnt  the  fact  that  needs  emphasis  here  is  that  any  method  for 
eecuring  and  maintaining  the  industrial  independence  of  the  wage 
earner  depends  upon  his  own  development.  For  this  development, 
for  his  growth  in  such  qualities  as  will  enable  him  to  share  in  the 
government  of  the  industrial  system  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
benefits,  the  wage-earner  is  placing  great  hope  in  education.  Since 
we  are  dominantly  and  increasingly  a  wage-earning  people,  the 
relation  of  education  to  the  wage  earner  is  a  question  of  general 
and  vital  import. 

In  general,  there  are  two  types  of  education :  public  and  private. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
place  of  private  education  among  the  wage  earners,  for  the  reason 
that  with  them  it  is  almost  non-existent.  Even  if  it  be  thought 
that  private  education  would  be  better  than  state-controlled  edu- 
cation, the  fact  remains  that  among  the  wage  earners  public  edu- 
cation is  everywhere  dominant,  so  much  so  that  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  the  present  at  least  is  in  making  the  most  of  the  situation. 
But  it  is  very  generally  conceded  that  public  education,  backed 
as  it  is  by  local  enterprise  and  interest,  is  the  more  practicable 
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form  of  education.  And  so  efficient  are  the  public  schools  be- 
coming in  comparison  with  private  schools,  that  even  the  wealthy 
and  intellectual  classes  are  giving  them  general  support  and 
patronage.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  and  for  certain  special 
purposes,  as  educational  experimentation,  private  education  has  a 
proper  place;  but  in  considering  the  general  work  of  education 
among  the  wage  earners,  we  may  disregard  all  forms  of  private 
education. 

The  question  then  becomes.  What  forms  of  public  education 
should  be  advised  for  making  effective  among  the  wage  earners 
those  principles  of  democracy  by  which  they  may  rise  to  a  higher 
industrial  status  ?  This  question  brings  up  the  whole  problem  of 
the  attitude  of  the  public  schools  toward  industry  and  the  indus- 
trial training  of  pupils.  Three  principal  views  are  being  taken 
by  those  who  have  this  problem  in  mind. 

(1)  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  so-called  "tradi- 
tional" course  of  study,  consisting  of  such  subjects  as  language, 
mathematics,  history,  physics,  and  literature,  is  the  best  curri- 
culum yet  developed,  and  that  public  education  should  adhere 
strictly  to  these  subjects.  They  hope  by  this  means  not  only  to 
conserve  and  transmit  the  culture  heritage  of  the  past,  but  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 
They  contend  that  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  will 
not  only  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  "traditional"  curriculum,  but 
will  necessarily  be  superficial,  because  of  the  narrowiiess  of  its 
scope,  and  because  of  the  exceeding  complexity  of  industrial  life. 
They  contend  that  the  cost  no  less  than  the  general  impractica- 
bility of  duplicating  the  complex  industrial  life  of  society  in 
school  training  condemns  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools 
to  inevitable  failure.  They  believe  that  public  ediication  shoiild 
give  the  wage  earner  not  so  much  the  knowledge  of  how  to  run 
a  furrow  or  handle  a  pick  or  tend  a  loom  or  fire  an  engine,  but 
rather  the  culture  of  great  thoughts,  the  power  of  right  habits, 

,  and  the  guidance  of  worthy  ideals. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  conservative  viewpoint,  but  it  is 
the  viewpoint  of  many  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  wage  earners 
and  are  mindful  of  the  school's  obligation  to  them. 

(2)  Many  believe  that  since  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of 
the  public  schools  are  wage  earners,  and  since  the  life  interests  and 
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actinties  of  practically  all  of  the  students  will  be  in  the  realm 
of  common  toil,  the  public  schools  should  frankly  recognize  the 
facts  and  devote  themselves  primarily  to  direct,  specific  industrial 
training.  They  contend  that  the  "traditional"  subjects  have 
proven  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  democratic  industrial  so- 
ciety of  today.  They  believe  that  even  the  comparatively  few 
who  enter  the  professions  and  the  more  important  industrial  po- 
sitions may  well  profit  by  a  public  school  education  essentially 
industrial ;  but  that  if  they  prefer  the  older  type  of  learning,  they 
can  get  such  training,  in  the  future  as  has  been  their  tendency  in 
the  past,  from  tutors  and  private  schools.  They  would  not  en- 
courage such  segregation  of  the  wealthy  and  the  professional 
classes  outside  of  the  public  schools,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
these  classes  insist  on  an  artificial  separation  of  their  educational 
needs  from  the  needs  of  the  industrial  workers,  then  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  public  education  serves  the  greatest 
need  of  the  greatest  number.  They  say  that  the  fruits  of  the 
schools  are  ample  evidence  of  need  for  radical  change.  They 
believe  that  the  schools  should  teach  vocations,  and  that  the  proper 
teaching  of  these  will  not  only  give  the  pupil  a  firm  basis  for  in- 
dustrial success,  but  will  give  him,  naturally  and  effectively, 
the  culture  of  ideas,  the  power  of  right  habits,  and  the  guidance 
of  ideals  that  are  in  harmony  with  a  life  of  common  toil.  They 
contend  that  the  most  effective  education  is  one  acquired  by 
means  of  self-activity  and  self-expression,  and  that  the  schools 
should  therefore  educate  primarily  by  means  of  the  activities  in- 
volved in  direct  manual  and  industrial  training,  because  these  are 
most  fully  in  harmony  with  the  life  activities  of  the  student.  They 
l)elieve  that  only  in  this  way  can  education  be  made  democratic 
and  effective  in  aiding  the  wage  earner  in  his  struggle  to  attain 
a  higher  industrial  status. 

(3)  The  third  viewpoint  is  that  of  those  who  recognize  the 
danger  of  departing  radically  from  the  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  the  present  curriculum,  who  realize  that  there  are  other  sources 
of  weakness  in  the  public  school,  and  who  contend  for  a  policy 
which  will  conserve  the  good  of  the  old  in  the  readjustments 
brought  about  by  the  new  subject  matter,  methods  and  ideals. 
They  l)elieve  that  local  conditions  often  justify  and  make  needful 
the  introduction  of  specific  vocational  training  and  even  the  es- 
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tablishnient  of  schools  devoted  entirely  to  direct  training  for  in- 
dustrial life.  They  believe  that  one  of  the  organizing,  unifying 
forces  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  every  public  school  should 
be  such  an  ideal  as  will  cause  the  ninety  or  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  students  who  go  out  into  the  ranks  of  common  toil  to  go, 
not  with  ambitions  impossible  of  fulfillment  and  not  wfth  a  dis- 
taste and  contempt  for  their  life  work,  but  rather  with  that  spirit 
which  recognizes  the  honor  and  dignity  and  opportunity  of  any 
honest  calling.  To  this  end,  they  believe  that  education  should 
seek  to  utilize  manual  and  vocational  subjects,  but  that  there  is 
daiiger  of  depending  upon  these  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to 
superficiality  and  to  narrow  the  scope  and  ideals  of  the  school, 
so  much  so  that  radical  advocates  of  vocational  training  would 
defeat  their  own  aims.  They  believe  that  the  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  the  wage  earner  to  a  higher  industrial  status  depends  not 
only  upon  his  increased  productive  ability,  but  even  more  upon 
his  increased  ability  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  benefits 
of  organized  society.  They  contend  that  education  in  seeking  the 
industrial  elevation  of  the  wage  earner  must  make  sure  of  the 
foundation,  lest  after  his  elevation  he  fall  to  a  lower  plane  than 
that  from  which  he  rose. 

In  brief,  those  who  contend  for  the  third  viewpoint  would  elimi- 
nate the  error  and  utilize  the  good  of  each  of  the  first  two  plans. 
They  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  inasmuch  as  a  vast  majority 
of  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  are  wage  earners,  nothing  less 
is  right  and  just  than  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  system  so  as 
to  aid  in  their  advancement.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  that 
their  industrial  progress  may  be  permanent  and  avoid  the  danger 
of  a  one-sided,  disproportionate,  unstable  development,  they  be- 
lieve that  it  must  be  a  part  of  a  general  improvement  in  those 
qualities  which  fit  the  wage  earners  for  the  exercise  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  the 
democracy. 

The  problem,  then,  of  education  for  the  industrial  advance  of 
the  wage  earners  may  be  stated  thus: 

(1)  Our  educational  system  must  in  justice  be  adjusted  to 
serve  primarily  the  needs  of  the  wage  earners,  because  we  are  domi- 
nantly  and  increasingly  a  wage-earning  people. 

(2)  The  fundamental  needs  of  the  wage  earners  are  economic 
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needs,  and  their  struggle  is  primarily  a  struggle  for  economic 
justice. 

(3)  But  the  success  of  the  wage  earners  in  this  struggle  for 
economic  justice  and  independence  depends  not  only  upon  the 
industrial  skill  of  the  individual  workers,  but  upon  their  intelli- 
gence, their  power  to  co-operate  with  their  fellows,  and,  their 
ability  to  share  in  the  control  of  industry  and  of  government. 

(4)  Hence  the  adjustment  of  education  to  meet  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  wage  earners  must  be  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
acquire  not  merely  skill  as  workmen  but  those  qualities  which  fit 
them  for  their  proper  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  benefits  of 
industrial  and  political  organizations. 

When  the  workers  take  part  intelligently  in  the  control  of  in- 
dustry and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits,  efiiciency  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Among  the  chief  enemies  of  efficiency  are  irre- 
sponsibility and  injustice.  Industrial  efficiency  is  important,  but 
more  important  is  industrial  democracy. 


The  Mental  Value  of  the  Study  of  English 

Grammar 

Margaret  Alton,  High  School,  Watervliet,  New  York. 

|«"'""""° """"f  URUSTG   the  past   ten  years,    the   whole  sphere  of 

I  *^  I  English  instruction  has  been  changed;  aim,  subject- 
I  I  J  I  matter,  methods  and  results.  In  some  ways,  the 
i  I   change    has    been    unquestionably    good.       From 

4^]HMiinHttDmiNiiimi^  studying  rhetoric  as  an  abstract  science  to  using 
i  I   the  principles  of  rhetoric  as  a  guide  to  the  inter- 

1  I   pretation    and    better    enjoyment    of    our    great 

^•iiiiinHiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiff  -writers,  and  as  a  check  to  our  own  careless  tenden- 
cies in  speech,  is  a  valuable  bit  of  progress.  From  learning  rules  of 
syntax  simply  as  such,  to  applying  those  rules  to  the  decision  of 
questions  of  construction  is  surely  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
We  are  working  from  a  study  of  theory  to  a  combination  of  theory 
and  practice;  and  in  all  lines  of  study,  we  are  considering  not 
alone  the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  but  the  mental,  spiritual,  or 
perhaps  physical  training  that  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge. 

Our  high  school  girls  and  boys  should  be  given  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  their  own  language;  but  if  we  are 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  the  study,  we  must  understand  our  iaim 
and  not  bewilder  them.  The  assignment  must  be  for  some  pur- 
pose and  therefore  definite  and  within  their  power  to  follow,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  to  aflFord  no  stimulus  to  the 
mind.  Our  main  business  in  all  the  four  years  is  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  later  education.  The  mind  is  to  be  quickened,  en- 
livened, and  taught  to  be  ready,  clear,  and  logical  in  its  working. 
To  this  end  there  are  various  processes  whose  use  must  become 
habitual ;  and  one  value  of  the  study  of  English  Grammar  is  that 
it  exercises  the  mind  in  the  use  of  three  of  these  processes, — 
analysis,  comparison,  selection.  Three  illustrations  will  be  sufe- 
cient  to  make  the  method  clear,  I  think. 

The  nominative  absolute  construction  is  similar  at  first  sight  to 
the  combination  or  noun  or  pronoun  with  participial  modifier.    A 
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careful  tracing  of  the  elements  of  each  is  as  interesting  to  a  first 
year  student  as  is  the  taking  apart  of  a  clock  to  a  six-year-old 
boy ;  he  loves  to  explore ;  he  loves  to  use  his  mind ;  he  gets  re- 
sults in  finding  out  something  that  everyone  doesn't  know.  Fol- 
lowing the  analysis,  comes  the  comparison  of  the  elements  with 
the  pointing  out  of  essential  differences,  this  to  be  continued  until 
the  comparison  is  an  easy  matter.  Then  a  number  of  sentences 
containing  the  two  arranged  promiscuously  may  be  given,  the  re- 
quirement to  be  the  quick  selection  of  each  construction,  and  the 
support  of  the  selection  by  means  of  analysis,  and  comparison  of 
relations. 

In  all  this  work,  we  must  insist  upon  complete  and  accurate 
statements,  upon  mentioning  each  part  throughout  the  recitation 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  named  at  first,  and  upon  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  mechanical  details  whenever  the  work  is  written — for 
these  studies  make  excellent  expositive  topics.  We  must  avoid,  as 
much  as  jwssible,  leading  questions.  It  is  better  to  make  a  student 
who  fails  see  in  the  next  recitation  what  he  did  wrongly  or  did 
not  do  at  all,  or  to  induce  him  to  ask  the  question  whose  answer 
will  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Again,  if  the  nominative  absolute  is 
named  first,  let  it  continue  in  that  relative  position  throughout. 
By  mechanical  details,  we  mean  punctuation,  transitions,  etc. 

The  same  procedure  may  bo  followefl  with  the  three  comple- 
ments, with  the  objective  complement  and  appositive  of  the  ob- 
ject, with  the  predicate  complement  and  appositive  of  subject. 
In  none  of- these  constructions  should  we  confine  oiirselves  to  the 
noun ;  substantives  should  be  used  freely  and  with  very  little 
explanation. 

Perhaps  the  set  of  comparisons  that  most  shocks  students  of 
the  second  year  is  that  of  showing  how  tense  is  not  always  of  the 
same  name  as  the  time  expressed.  I  have  known  boys  to  laugh  at 
the  statement  that  a  present  tense  verb  does  not  always  express  a 
present  time  action.  But  when  they  were  asked  the  tense  of  am  to 
go  in  the  sentence  If  I  am  to  go,  I  will  ride,  and  had  to  reply  by 
a  negative  to  the  question,  "Does  the  going  take  place  in  the 
present  time  ?",  they  were  startled  out  of  the  sureness  that  accom- 
panies lethargy.  From  such  a  shock,  the  mind  may  be  led  into  an 
inquiry  full  of  newness  and  interest,  concerning  the  relation  of 
tense  to  mode,  of  one  tense  in  a  sentence  to  another.     And  such 
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a  study  always  leaves  a  youthful  mind  more  open  to  conviction, 
less  ready  for  passive  belief  than  before. 

There  is  hardly  a  phrase  of  English  Grammar  that  will  not  be 
a  subject  for  the  development  of  analysis,  comparison,  selection, 
and  that  will  not  unravel  itself  during  the  use  of  these  processes. 
The  work  needs  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  invariably,  if  well  done,  arouses  interest  and  gives 
thorough  mental  training.  The  power  gained  to  distinguish  essen- 
tial conditions,  to  make  a  ready  comparison  and  a  just  selection, 
as  well  as  to  state  all  this  accurately  and  concisely  will  make  a  boy 
or  a  girl  a  ready  thinker  and  a  helpful  man  or  woman. 


Adieu 

Opalescent  shadows  rest 

Upon  New  England's  violet-tinted  hills ; 

Glorious — like  a  savage  red-man's  death 

The  painted  landscape  lies! 

With  every  fleeting  breath 

Is  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

A  sight — of  lilies — pure  and  white ; 

The  cardinal  flower — the  brooklet's  brink — 

The  doe  and  hart  that  come  to  drink — 

A  turn — and  from  the  light  canoe 

Is  seen  the  unbroken  blue 

Of  sky  and  bay — 

A  thought  of  summer — just  a  day 

And  then — adieu ! 

MiNifiE  E.  Hays. 
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|innMHiiiioninmiint|g  p^jt  of  the  policy  of  the  Dixon  (California)  Union 
1*1  High  School  (1)  to  sharpen  the  taste  of  the  pupils 
I  J\  I  for  things  intellectual  and  cultural,  and  (2)  to 
I  I   awaken  in  the  community  a  more  general  and  intel- 

TwiiMiiiiuwiiiiiiiii[|  ligent  appreciation  of  higher  education,  two  ques- 
tionnaire investigations  were  made  in  the  spring 
of  1910. 
*""""'""""■"■'"*  The  data  from  the  replies  seem  so  well  fitted  for 
our  purpose  that,  although  designed  for  local  benefit  alone,  they 
may  prove  of  interest,  even  of  value,  to  some  of  the  many  other 
small  high  schools  in  California  and  elsewhere  that  feel  handi- 
capped by  the  inertia  of  a  general  inapprociation  of  higher  edu- 
cation. At  any  rate  it  will  probably  be  of  general  interest  to 
learn  how  certain  high  school  pupils,  almost  all  of  whom  are  out 
in  the  world's  work,  representing  some  twenty-five  difi^erent  occu- 
pations, regard  their  high  school  experience,  when  that  experience 
has  been  shared  with  some  forty  or  fifty  schoolmates,  during  a 
continuous  period  of  eighteen  years  of  the  life  of  a  small  interior 
high  school  that  has  confined  itself  quite  closely  to  the  traditional 
"higher  branches"  and  which  has  been  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  American  children. 


I 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  ELIMINATION. 

At  the  outset  we  may  notice,  with  respect  to  attendance  and 
elimination  during  the  period  covered  by  the  questionnaires 
(from  the  entrance  of  the  class  of  1894  to  the  graduation 
of  the  class  of  1909),  some  interesting  variations  from  what  is 
now  expected  on  the  basis  of  recent  investigations.* 

TABLE  I. 

Total    enrollment    248     (114  boys,  134  girls) 

Graduated    99     (  45  boys,     54  girls) 

Dropped    out     149     (  69  boys,     80  girls) 

Of  our  enrollment  46  %  are  boys ;  i.  e.,  for  every  hundred  girls 
in  high  school  there  are  86  boys,  instead  of  75  as  reported  by 
Thorndike,  or  79  by  Ayers,  as  obtaining  for  city  high  schools. 

Of  our  graduates  45%  are  boys;  which  shows  that  boys  are 
not  eliminated  by  more  than  a  negligible  amount  more  than  girls, 
(boys  60%,  girls  59%),  as  against  Thorndike's  finding  that  boys 
are  eliminated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  fourth  year  there  are 
60%  more  girls  (by  which  with  our  54  girl  graduates  we  should 
have  34  boys  instead  of  45) ;  or  Ayres'  report  that  but  25%  of  the 
boys,  while  31%  of  the  girls  enrolled  continue  to  the  fourth  class. 
Here  40%  of  the  boys  and  41%  of  the  girls  were  graduated.  (In 
Kiverside  49%  and  in  San  Bernardino  44%  of  the  boys  who 
enter  high  school,  stay  until  the  fourth  year.)f 

It  therefore  could  not  be  shown  by  elimination  statistics  that 
this  school  is  "better  fitted  to  the  needs  and  the  natures  of  the  girl 
than  the  boy,''  as  is  currently  argued.  It  fits  both  equally  well  or 
ill,  as  far  as  elimination  indicates. 

But  since  60%  are  eliminated  during  the  four  years  the  popu- 
lar presumption  would  be  that  the  school  fits  both  equally  ill,  and 
in  order  to  remove  or  confirm  this  presumption  the  causes  of 
elimination  must  be  inquired  into.  Thorndike  says  that  a  large 
share  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  high 
schools,  and  Ayres  marvels  that  school  authorities  in  their  reports 
ascribe  but  5%  of  the  cases  of  elimination  to  such  causes  as  would 
show  ill-adaptedness  on  the  part  of  the  school  (under  headings  of 

•Thorndike,  E.  L. ;  Elimination  of  pupils  from  school.  Bureau  of  Education 
Gov't  Ptg.  OfBce.  '08.  Bulletin  No.  4.  1907,  and  Ayres,  L.  P.:  Laggards  In  our 
schools.     N.  Y.  Charities  Pub.  Comm.  1909.   158  pp.  eearus 

tClark.  E.  P.:  How  shall  we  keep  the  boy  In  school?  W.  Jr.  Ed.  (June  '10) 
15;  306-323. 
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"Lack  of  success,"  "failure  iu  studies,"  ''Dissatisfaction,"  "Lack 
of  ability,"  etc.),  but  he  quite  reasonably,  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate data,  leaves  the  question  open  as  to  the  real  causes  of  elimi- 
nation, and  hopes  that  the  significance  of  the  problem  will  impel 
students  of  educational  questions  to  give  the  matter  more  careful 
and  searching  study. 

If  pupils  who  have  been  eliminated  were  to  express  themselves 
on  the  matter,  more  headway  might  be  made.  Their  opinions 
about  their  school  experience  might  reasonably  throw  some  light 
on  both  the  causes  of  elimination  and  the  advisability  of  taking 
elimination  as  an  inverse  index  of  school  efficiency. 

As  to  the  causes  of  elimination,  the  replies  to  our  question- 
naires can  scarcely  be  taken  as  thoroughly  representative,  since 
possibly  only  those  reply  who  have  a  good  reason  to  offer  or  who 
are  courageous  enough  to  confess  a  poor  one.  Yet,  as  question- 
naire investigations  go,  the  percentage  of  replies  will  be  seen  to 
be  not  excessively  low,  and  their  data  should  not  be  wholly  disre- 
garded on  the  ground  of  "selection."  With  respect  to  school 
efficiency,  they  ^vill  show  that  to  drop  out  does  not  mean  to  bo 
"wasted"  by  the  school,  does  not  mean  that  attendance  was  not 
worth  while,  or  that  the  school  necessarily  suits  them  ill.  The 
probable  causes  of  elimination  from  high  school  will  be  discussed 
later. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRES. 

To  turn  from  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  elimination,  fur- 
nished by  the  school  records,  the  particular  interest  of  the  inves- 
tigation may  be  seen  from  the  questions  on  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  instructions  on  the  accompanying  letter,  both 
of  which,  in  printwl  form,  were  sent  by  mail  (1)  to  pupils  (of 
classes  1894  to  1909)  who  had  dropped  out;  and  with  the  noted 
changes  in  the  questionnaire  (2)  to  graduates  of  the  same  classes. 

Dixon,  California,  April  15,  1910. 
Greetings  from  the  D.  U.  H.  S.  f 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  "Questionnaire",  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  collate  some  first-hand  data  from  Dixon  Union  High  School 
students,  the  generalizations  from  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  community  which  it  serves. 
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Your  school  associations  and  your  readiness  to  render  the  school 
a  kindly  service,  are  relied  upon  to  fill  in  the  blank  candidly  and 
carefully.  You  are  assured  that  the  data  will  be  considered  con- 
fidential. 

A  prompt  response  will  be  much  appreciated.  Find  enclosed  a 
self-addressed   stamped  envelope. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgae  Coovee, 

Principal. 
P.  S. — If  for  any  reason  you  prefer  not  to  sign  your  name  and 
address,  you  may  omit  them.    The  data,  however,  will  be  consid- 
ered better  if  they  are  not  omitted. — J.  E.  C. 

D.  U.   n.  S.   QTJESTIONNAIEE  NO.   1.* 

1.  (Name). 

2.  (Address). 

3.  Occupation. 

4.  If  on  Salary,  How  much  per  year  ? 

5.  *Year  you  entered  High  School  ? 

6.  *How  long  did  you  attend  ? 

7.  Was  it  worth  while  ?    Why  ? 

8.  Which  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  most  valuable? — 

1  Knowledge  gained. 

2  Development  of  mental  and  moral  powers, 

3  Association  with  other  students. 

4  Acquaintance  with  teachers. 

(Underscore  first  choice  twice;  second  choice  once.) 

9.  *Why  did  you  quit  school  ? 

10.  *What  change  could  have  resulted  in  your  completing  the 

course  ? 

11.  *What  advice  would  you  offer  a  pupil  about  to  quit  ? 

12.  *Have  you  attended  any  other  school?     How  long?     Were 

you  graduated  ?    When  ? 

13.  (Date). 

•In   Questionnaire   No.    2   the   following   changes   were   made- 
Question  5  changed  to  "Tear  of  Graduation?" 

6  omitted. 

9  Changed   to   "Did   you   at  any   time   during  your   course    seriously 
consider  quitting  school?" 

10  Changed  to  "What  Induced  you  to  continue?" 

11  Changed  to  "If  you  were  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  high  school 

pupHs,  what  would  It  be?" 

12  Omitted. 
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Table  2  gives  the  general  statistics  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

TABLE  2.     GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Dropped  out  Oraduated 

Total    149     (69  boys,  80  girls)  99  (45  boys,  54  girls) 

Dead     12     (  6  boys,     6  girls)  9  (  5  boys,     4  girls) 

Addresses   unavailable    9     (5  boys,     4  girls)  5  (  4  boys,     1  girl  ) 

Questionnaire    sent    to .128     (58  boys,  70  girls)  85  (36  boys,  49  girls) 

Replies   received    43     (17  boys,  26  girls)  45  (23  boys,  22  girls) 

Graduated    elsewhere    13     (6  l>oys,     7  girls) 

Percents  of  repUes   34%   (29%            37%)  53%   (64%         45%) 

It  is  seen  that  a  third  of  those  who  dropped  out  ^29%  of  the 
boys  and  37%  of  the  girls),  and  slightly  over  half  of  the  gradu- 
ates (64%  of  the  boys,  45%  of  the  girls),  to  whom  questionnaires 
were  sent,  responded.  But  some  of  those  who  dropped  out  of  our 
school  were  graduated  elsewhere,  which  decreases  the  number  of 
replies  from  pupils  who  quit  school. 

Table  3  gives  the  absolute  numbers  of  replies  for  the  three 
sets  of  data  upon  which  the  investigation  is  based : 

TABLE  3.   NO.    OP  REPLIES. 

A.  From  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  school 29    (10  boya,  19  glrla) 

B.  From  pupils  who  dropi>ed  out  of  our  school,  but  were 

graduated  elsewhere   IS     (  6  boys,    7  girls) 

C.  From    our    Graduates    45     (23  l>oys,  22  girls) 


Total    87     (39  boys,  48  girls) 

As  stated  above,  the  percentages  of  replies  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Yet  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  to  inspect  the  data  with  a 
sense  of  evaluation,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  generalizations 
from  them  more  validity  than  the  case  warrants. 

RESIDENCE  AITD  OOCTJPATION. 

To  follow  the  questions  in  their  order  on  the  questionnaires  we 
find,  first,  that  these  former  members  of  our  school  are  distributed 
fairly  broadly  over  northern  California,  only  two  living  outside 
of  the  State,  and  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  following  occu- 
pations : 

Boys:  Farmers  (9),  Bookkeeper,  Railway  postal  clerk,  clerk, 
bank  cashier,  accountant,  Railroad  agent,  salesmen  (2),  mercan- 
tile manager,  transfer  man,  merchants  (2),  apprentice  machinist, 
machinists  (2),  foreman  printer,  electrician,  horticulturist,  civil 
engineer,  government  surveyor,  editor,  ministers  (2),  physician, 
and  students  (2). 
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Girls:  Married  (18),  houskeeper,  bookkeeper,  clerk,  secre- 
tary, stenographer,  niirses  (4),  grade  teachers  (6),  high  school 
teachers  (2),  students  (4). 

A  comparison  of  the  occupations  of  those  who  dropped  out  and 
those  who  were  graduated  reveals  a  somewhat  greater  versatility 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  particularly  for  the  boys ;  and  the  better 
positions  are  also  in  their  hands.  The  boys  who  dropped  out  of 
school  report  salaries  as,  $600,  $780,  $1400,  $1800;  while  the 
graduates  report:  $1000,  $1200,  $1500  (5),  $1800,  $2400  (2), 
$2500.  Their  averages  would  compare  about  as  $1100  to  $1700. 
Of  the  two  who  report  as  salesmen  the  graduate  received  $2400 
as  against  $1800  received  by  the  boy  who  dropped  out.  If  the 
data  reflect  the  facts,  we  may  suppose  that  a  cultural  high  school 
course  has  a  considerable  economic  value  for  boys. 

As  to  the  girls,  11  out  of  19  who  dropped  school  are  married,  as 
against  7  out  of  29  graduates ;  and  none  of  the  girls  who  dropped 
out  report  on  salary,  while  the  graduates  report  salaries  ranging 
as  follows:  $675,  $700,  $800,  $840,  $900  (2)  $1200,  in  clerical 
or  teaching  positions  to  which  high  school  training  would  be  an 
almost  direct  preparation.  Hence  the  girl  graduates  appear  to  be 
economically  more  independent. 

Such  facts  have  weight  with  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  enter  high  school,  or  to  continue  in  school; 
and  they  may  even  help  to  give  shape  to  the  family's  ambition  for 
its  children. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Replies  to  Questions  5  and  6  show  that  the  attendance  of  the 
writers  was  so  evenly  distributed  over  the  eighteen  years  that  no 
period  is  unrepresented  by  both  those  who  were  eliminated  and 
those  who  were  graduated.  The  following  data  may  be  regarded 
therefore,  as  adult  opinion  of  students  who  were  graduated  and 
of  those  who  were  not,  in  expression  upon  the  activities  of  the 
high  school  for  a  continuous  period  of  eighteen  years. 

Table  4  shows  the  rate  of  elimination  for  those  who  replied. 

TABLE   4.      RATE  OP  ELIMINATION. 

attended  one  year  or  less    12  (5  boys,  7  glrls> 

Over  one  yr.   to  two  years 9  (i  bovs    B  eWM 

Over    two    yrs.    to    three WWW:  .■.■.:■.:  I  i  boyf    5  |^- s 

Over  three  years   2  (                2  llrls) 
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This  oorrespouds  fairly  well  with  Thorudike's  rate  of  10,  5,  4,  for 
the  three  intert-als  between  the  first  aud  fourth  years.  Apparently, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  eliminations  occur  in  the  first  third  of  the 
four  year  course.  This  fact  should  call  out  special  administra- 
tive provision  for  removing  unnecessary  forces  of  elimination 
from  this  period.  Irregularity  of  daily  habits  and  lack  of  method 
in  study  cannot  be  treated  as  general  factors,  but  demand  correc- 
tion in  each  personal  case  by  a  sympathetic  paternal  oversight  of 
all  of  the  pupil's  work.  Standards  should  not  be  lowered,  rather 
raised,  else  the  gratification  of  real  growth  is  withdrawn  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  intellectual  life.  Methods  should  include  the 
early  training  of  the  new  pupil  in  methods  of  study.  Intelligent 
direction  for  this  is  at  hand  in  our  educational  literature.* 

WAS  moil  Hcnooi.  worth  while  ?  why  ? 
The  high  school  was  worth  while  to  those  who  dropped  out, 
in  all  cases  but  one  girl  (a  girl  who  attended  but  a  month,  and 
dropped  out  because  she  needed  a  home),  as  well  as  to  those  who 
were  graduated.  The  replies  of  both  groups  are  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  why  it  was  worth  while,  so  their  statements  are 
combined  in  the  following  list : 

(1)  It  gave  them  valuable  general  knowledge,  or  a  broader 
outlook  upon  life,  or  broadened  their  minds  40— (21  boys,  19 
girls). 

(2)  It  developed  their  mental  powers,  or  formed  habits  of 
thought  and  concentration  of  mind,  servicable  for  life  18 — (9 
boys,  9  girls). 

(3)  It  gave  them  special  knowledge  in  their  vocations  10 — 
(4  boys,  6  girls). 

(4)  Association  with  students  5 — (1  boy,  4  girls)  and  teachers 
(4  girls)  was  beneficial. 

(5)  Friendships  were  formed  (3  boys). 

(6)  It  developed  self-control  or  a  regularity  of  habits,  or 
unselfishness,  or  self-respect  0 — (1  boy,  5  girls), 

(7)  It  opened  their  eyes  to  the  beanty  of  the  world  (2  girls), 
aroused  their  ambitions  4 — (3  boys,  1  girl),  awoke  a  desire  for 

•McMurray.  F.  M.:  How  to  Study  and  teaching  how  to  study.     Houghton    M. 
Co..    1909.   vlll   &  .324   pp. 
Hirhardt.  IJfla  B. :  Teaching  Children  to  study. 
Riverside  Educational  monographs.   1909.  182  pp. 
Dewey,  John:   How  We  Think.     Heath  1910.   224  pp. 
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further  study  2 — (1  boy,  1  girl),  and  prepared  in  a  general  way 
for  future  work  (3  girls),  for  college  7 — (6  boys,  1  girl),  or  for 
normal  school  (a  girl).  Studies  were  interesting  (English  and 
Physical  Geography — a  boy),  or  very  gratifying  (English  and 
History — a  girl)  ;  and  there  was  a  social  gain  (a  girl). 

The  above  tabulation  has  of  course  erased  the  many  evidences 
of  enthusiasm,  and  in  so  far  does  not  fully  reflect  the  writers' 
opinions.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  offer  a  few  samples  of  com- 
plete replies  to  the  question:  "I  gained  many  good  friends  and 
such  knowledge  as  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me"  (an  eliminated 
boy — a  clerk).  "Because  the  knowledge  gained  has  given  me  a 
deeper  and  broader  understanding  of  things ;  and  the  acquain- 
tance with  teachers  has  inspired  me  toward  higher  education  and 
a  broader  sphere  of  usefulness"  (an  eliminated  girl).  "As  a 
preparation  for  college,  and  as  an  important  factor  in  keeping 
me  busy,  interested,  and  ambitious,  during  the  formative  period 
of  my  life"  (an  eliminated  girl  who  graduated  elsewhere).  "Aside 
from  any  acquisition  of  knowledge,  I  regard  the  high  school  train- 
ing and  discipline  as  most  valuable,  in  that  it  fills  in  to  the  best 
advantage  a  critical  period  in  a  man's  life"  (a  graduated  boy — 
a  clerk).  "I  have  reached  a  point  of  appreciation  of  the  good 
and  beautiful  in  life.  My  standard  of  living  and  my  ideals  of 
womanhood  have  been  materially  raised."  (a  graduated  girl — a 
teacher).  "Even  if  a  university  course  is  not  contemplated,  the 
high  school  offers  a  good,  reasonable  course  of  study  which  should 
be  of  benefit  to  any  person."     (a  physician). 

Although  the  following  list  of  factors,  printed  in  the  question- 
naire, doubtless  influenced  the  above  replies  through  suggestion, 
the  statements  were  generally  long  enough  to  show  that  they  were 
not  merely  suggested ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  quotations. 

Such  material,  more  fully  collated,  could  be  of  great  service 
in  helping  a  family  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send 
its  children  to  high  school;  besides  it  is  generally  educative  to 
the  community, 

WHICH    FACTOE    IS    THE    MOST    VALUABLE? 

1.  Knowledge  gained, 

2.  Development  of  mental  and  moral  powers, 

3.  Association  with  other  students,  or 

4.  Acquaintance  with  teachers. 
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TABLE    6.      DISTRIBUTION    OF    CHOICES. 

Eliminated         Grad.   Elsewhere  Graduates            Combined 

Factor         Total  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls 

No.  1             12           3           9          3           2           1  13           3           10           28           7           21 

No.  2             14           6           8         10          5           6  25         17             8           49         28           21 

No.  3               0                                  0  2           2                          2           2 

No.  42                      20  312514 

Table  5  gives  the  first  choices  of  (a)  those  who  quit  school, 
(b)  those  who  graduated  elsewhere,  (c)  those  who  were  graduated, 
and  (d)  all  combined.  From  the  combined  choices  we  find  that 
49  estimate  the  development  of  mental  and  moral  powers  as  of 
highest  value;  28,  knowledge  gained;  5,  acquaintance  with 
teachers;  and  2,  association  with  other  students.  And  the  totals 
of  each  group  show  the  same  order  of  preference.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  marked  sex  variation,  since  the  girls  in  the 
total  are  equally  divided  between  knowledge  and  training,  which 
contains  the  rather  unexpected  implication  that  it  is  the  boys  who 
value  most  highly  the  disciplinary  element  in  their  high  school 
experience. 

With  respect  to  Factors  3  and  4,  the  boys  value  more  highly 
their  association  with  fellow  pupils;  the  girls,  their  acquaintance 
with  teachers.  And  the  distribution  of  second  choices,  which  is 
not  shown  here,  agrees  with  these  preferences,  but  shows  better 
than  the  above  table  does  that  these  two  factors  of  high  school  ex- 
perience are  fairly  well  appreciated ;  although  the  results  by  no 
means  pay  a  flattering  tribute  to  the  personal  influence  of  the 
high  school  teacher.  The  value  of  factors  1  and  2  may  very 
probably  account  for  this  in  not  permitting  a  free  evaluation  of 
the  teacher's  personal  influence. 

WHY   PUPILS   LEFT   SOHOOL. 

TABLE  6.     CAUSES  OF  ELIMINATION. 

_  Total  Boys  Girls 

Economic     12  S  7 

111  health   7  1  6 

Removal    g  1  5 

Personal     3  3 

In  Table  6  the  following  causes  are  tabulated : 

The  boys  quit  because:  4  were  needed  at  home,  1  moved  from 

Dixon,  1  had  failing  eye-sight,  1  to  go  to  work  at  the  butcher's 

trade,  1  for  "personal  reasons,  and  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 

world,"  and  1  "was  not  giving  the  school  studies  a  proper  amount 
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of  time,"  and  1  "was  foolish  and  did  not  realize  what  an  oppor- 
tunity a  good  education  can  procure." 

The  girls  quit  because:  5  moved  away,  5  had  ill  health,  3  had 
illness  in  the  family,  1  had  failing  eye-sight,  1  was  needed  to 
help  her  widowed  mother,  1  was  dependent  upon  aged  grand- 
parents and  could  not  afford  it,  1  ''Circumstances  interferred," 
1  to  begin  teaching,  and  1  to  go  to  a  normal  school. 

The  causes  of  elimination,  outside  of  economic,  ill  health,  and 
removal,  are  but  slightly  revealed  here;  possibly,  as  indicated 
above,  because  of  selection.  The  three  boys  whose  reasons  are 
classed  as  "personal"  represent  a  type  of  elimination  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  most  worthy  of  investigation,  and  to 
prevent  which  vocational  courses  are  most  strongly  urged.  But 
these  pupils,  and  their  fellows  who  were  eliminated,  in  the  light 
of  later  experience,  urgently  advise  present  pupils  who  are  about 
to  quit,  (as  will  be  seen  below),  by  all  means  not  to  do  so, — ^which 
ignores  the  proposed  remedy,  or  at  least  pledges  faith  in  the  ortho- 
dox courses. 

Question  10:  ("What  change  could  have  resulted  in  your  com- 
pleting the  course")  was  intended  to  elicit  suggestions  for  a  rem- 
edy for  quitting  school,  but  was  singularly  yet  universally  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  "What  change  would  have  resulted  if  you 
had  completed  your  course" ;  thus,  owing  to  the  lack  of  clearness 
in  the  question  no  direct  suggestions  are  at  hand.  Probable 
causes  of  elimination  and  remedial  measures  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  pupils  who  quit  our  school  and  graduated  elsewhere,  did 
so  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  boys:  1  moved  away,  1  to  learn  mechanics  at  a  technical 
school,  2  to  enter  other  schools,  1  to  enter  a  school  teaching  manual 
training. 

The  girls:  3  to  enter  other  schools,  3  moved  away,  and  1  on 
account  of  conditions  existing  in  the  school  at  that  time. 

The  motive  in  entering  other  schools  seems  to  have  been  for 
better  training.  For  some  of  the  boys  this  was  conceived  to  be 
industrial  or  vocational  training;  and  for  some  of  the  lx)ys  and 
for  the  girls  it  was  expected  in  the  regidar  work  in  an  accredited 
school.  At  times  our  school  was  not  on  the  accredited  list,  which 
worked  a  hardship  upon  those  who  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and 
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occasionally,  possibly,  other  factors  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  culture  were  strong  in  the  school  and  were  felt  to  be  inimical 
to  good  training. 

WHY   PUPILS   STAY  IN   SCHOOL. 

In  reply  to  questions  9  and  10,  as  modified  to  apply  to  gradu- 
ates, all  but  four  of  the  graduates  say  that  they  did  not,  at  any 
time  during  their  course,  seriously  consider  quitting.  Some  reasons 
were  gratuitously  offered,  as :  "Continuing  in  school  was  a  matter 
of  course  with  me.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  ideals  of  my 
parents"',  (a  boy).  "Expectation  of  parents,  knowledge  of  my 
future  responsibilities  as  a  wage  earner,  and  the  fact  that  the 
friends  I  associated  with  and  admired  all  went."  (a  girl).  "J^oth- 
ing  else  to  do  worth  while."  "Love  of  school  work."  "Pleasure 
in  school  life."    "Ambition  to  compete  with  others." 

The  other  four  graduates  were  induced  to  continue  by  "inflii- 
ence  of  the  family,"  "advice  of  mother,"  "advice  of  a  class-mate," 
and  "realizing  that  the  high  school  was  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain ;  made  university  education  possible." 

Xo  doubt  the  ambition  of  the  family,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
community  in  general  toward  higher  education,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  high  school  pupil's  finishing  his  training  "as  a  matter 
of  course." 

ADVICE    FROM    PUPILS    WHO    DID    LEAVE    TO    PUPILS    WHO    AEE 
ABOUT    TO    LEAVE. 

(1)  Stay  in  school  24 — (10  boys,  14  girls)  ;  get  all  the  edu- 
cation you  can  6 — (3  boys,  3  girls),  and  you  will  never  regret  it, 
3 — (1  boy,  2  girls)  ;  It  will  be  of  value  to  you,  4 — (3  boys,  1 
girl),  will  open  the  doors  of  better  positions  (2  boys).  Education 
is  something  you  have  to  work  for  (a  boy)  ;  Study  hard  (a  boy)  ; 
do  each  day's  work  as  it  comes  (a  boy).  Even  if  you  decide  to 
quit,  take  the  advice  of  one  older  than  yourself  and  stay  (a  girl)  ; 
you  cannot  get  the  opportunities  offered  anywhere  else  (a  girl). 
Gk)  to  college  (a  boy). 

But  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  stay:  If  health  does  not  permit  (a  girl)  ;  if  the  pupil  is  not 
personally  friendly  with  the  teachers    (a  boy)  ;  if  he  is  idling 
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away  his  time,  in  which  case  he  should  be  given  a  trade  (a  boy)  ; 
or  if  the  pupil  has  an  unusual  talent  which  demands  special  early 
training  (a  girl). 

Several  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  consideration,  and 
one  points  out  the  desirability  of  a  careful  choice  of  subjects 
with  reference  to  vocational  aim. 

A  few  samples  follow :  "Get  as  good  an  education  as  possible, 
as  you  may  some  day  be  in  a  position  to  hold  a  good  place,  and 
every  good  job  requires  education."  (a  boy,  machinist).  "If 
your  health  permits  do  not  quit.  The  years  are  not  very  distant 
— though  you  may  not  realize  it  now — when  you  will  rejoice  at 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  now"  (a 
girl).  "I  should  tell  a  pupil  that  he  is  making  the  biggest  mistake 
of  his  life  to  quit  school.  Every  line  of  work  requires  education 
these  days"  (a  girl,  stenographer).  "There  are  many  circum- 
stances that  make  it  advisable  to  quit  school,  but  if  the  pupil  can 
afford  it  and  his  health  is  good,  I  think  four  years  is  none  too 
long  to  spend  on  the  preparation  for  life  that  a  broad  high  school 
course  gives"  (a  girl). 

For  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  considering  quitting,  this  material 
has  peculiar  weight, — as  does  not  the  advice  of  the  principal, 
whose  assurances  are  discounted  by  suspected  bias. 

ADVICE    FBOM    OEADtTATES    TO    HIGH    SCHOOL    PUPILS    IN    GENEEAL. 

(1)  Stay  in  school  and  finish  your  course  10 — (3  boys,  7 
girls). 

(2)  Learn  to  work  hard  8 — (3  boys,  5  girls),  systematically 
5 — (3,  2),  with  thoroughness  3 — (1,  2),  conscientiously  7 — (2, 
5),  independently  (a  girl). 

(3)  Get  all  the  general  education  you  can  (6  boys)  ;  lay  a 
firm  foundation  for  higher  education  3 — (2,  1)  ;  Aim  to  go  to  col- 
lege 6— (2,  4). 

(4)  Aim  to  excel  (2  girls),  to  improve  upon  your  own  work 
(a  boy),  to  grow  broader  2 — (1,  1),  and  to  attain  a  high  moral 
standard  2— (1,  1). 

(5)  Cultivate  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  (a  girl),  school 
spirit  (2  girls),  a  love  for  your  work  (a  girl),  loyalty  to  your 
school  and  teachers  2 — (1,  1),  and  be  willing  to  take  teachers' 
advice  (2  girls). 
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(6)  Gro  in  for  all  school  activities  4 — (1,  3),  and  for  recrea- 
tion aud  athletics  5 — (4,  1). 

(7)  Decide  on  a  vocation  4 — ^3,  1)  ;  get  practical  knowledge 
3 — (2,  1;  ;  Specialize  2— (1,  1). ' 

(8)  Avoid  killing  time  (3  boys),  petty  criticisms  (a  girl), 
bluffing  (a  girl),  and  rough-house  (a  boy)  ;  and  do  not  be  too  much 
of  a  ladv's  man  (a  boy),  or  a  "dig"  (a  girl). 

Some  samples  follow:  "By  aU  means  go  to  high  school  with 
the  aim  in  view  of  going  on  to  college,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  get 
all  the  aid  you  can  in  planning  your  preparatory  work.  As  soon 
&a  possible  learn  to  work  systematically  at  your  studies  instead  of 
attempting  to  absorb  them"  (an  eliminated  boy  who  finished 
ooUege). 

"Make  an  effort  to  do  every  act  a  little  better  than  you  did  the 
time  before.  Don't  watch  the  clock,  or  wait  for  the  bell.  .  .  Go 
to  college."     (Boy,  bank  cashier). 

"Keep  in  mind  that  the  more  work  done  in  high  school,  the 
better  prepared  you  are  either  for  future  work  in  the  university 
or  for  work  in  the  world  among  men.  Also  that  not  all  the  good 
of  school  is  to  be  found  in  books ;  much  is  to  be  found  in  associa- 
tion with  class-mates  and  teachers."     (Boy,  civil  engineer). 

"Do  not  consider  it  an  opportunity  to  have  four  years'  fun,  but 
apply  yourself  seriously  to  every  branch  of  your  course.  Map 
out  your  future  and  make  every  minute  count,  as  the  years  spent 
in  the  high  school  have  an  immense  influence  upon  your  future 
career."     (Boy,  railroad  agent). 

"Do  your  allotted  work  every  day.  Don't  do  three  days'  work 
in  one  and  then  loaf  two.  Not  only  will  high  school  work  be  easier 
for  you,  but,  far  more  important,  you  will  be  forming  the  habit  of 
keeping  ahead  or  even  with  the  game.  This  world  needs  people 
who  are  on  the  job  all  the  time.^'    (Graduate  and  university  man). 

"Set  a  standard  of  excellence  in  your  work  and  aim  high.  Be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best.  Make  your,  high  school  life  a 
BuocesB  and  it  vnll  prepare  you  the  better  for  life's  school." 
(Girl,  teacher). 

"Gk)  to  school  and  go  to  learn.  Take  life  seriously.  Don't  think 
you  know  it  all.  Stick  to  your  studies  even  though  you  have  op- 
position at  home;  brave  it  out;  you  have  to  live  your  o^vn  life.  .  . 
Be  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  your  superiors."     (Girl,  teacher). 
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"Never  stop  with  the  idea  that  you  are  not  learning  anything 
worth  while,  or  that  you  will  never  need  this  knowledge.  Even 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  attend  higher  schools  the  knowledge  you  get 
in  high  school  is  very  beneficial."     (Boy,  farmer). 

This  material  lends  itself  admirably  to  use  in  assembly  talks 
and  in  the  principal's  ofBce.  It  contributes  a  substantial  element 
to  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

Some  selection  of  the  material  must  be  made,  however.  Al- 
though it  is  markedly  in  line  with  good  pedagogical  doctrine,  a 
very  occasional  paper  will  reflect  an  iconoclastic  aberrance.  The 
following  will  illustrate: 

A  COUPLE  OF  GOOD  ANTITHE8KS. 

(1)  "Try  to  find  out  as  soon  as  possible  what  phase  of  the 
work  appeals  to  yoxi  and  specialize  on  it,  and  don't  spend  so  much 
of  your  time  with  "dead"  languages  and  "dead"  subjects  that  yon 
will  find  it  necessary  to  slight  courses  that  deal  with  current 
events  and  practical  knowledge  in  general  which  will  help  you 
out  in  your  every-day  lives."     (Girl,  teacher). 

(2)  "Get  all  of  the  general  culture  courses  you  can — do  not 
avoid  Latin — if  possible  take  Greek."  .    .    (Boy,  physician). 

(3)  "Take  up  no  study  if  distasteful,  simply  to  benefit  the 
mind.     Drudgery  is  never  a  benefit."     (Boy,  rancher). 

(4)  "Study  most  carefully  those  subjects  which  are  the  least 
tasteful.  Dislike  for  a  particular  subject  is  evidence  of  lack  of 
development  in  it.  Specialization  becomes  necessary  soon  enough 
either  in  higher  education  or  in  life's  work."  (Boy,  college 
graduate,  foreman  printer). 

The  adolescent  whose  educational  shortcomings  call  for  the 
application  of  the  advice  from  the  graduates  may  be  spared  the 
choice  between  these  antitheses ;  and  we  owe  to  the  writers  of  the 
first  and  third  paragraphs,  whose  training  and  experience  is  less 
liberal  than  that  of  the  writers  of  the  second  and  fourth,  the 
charity  not  to  commit  them  to  implications  which  if  made  ex- 
plicit they  would  repudiate.  Some  notice  of  these  implications 
is  taken  in  the  following  discussion : 

(To  he  Concluded)  K 


Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Sex 

Hygiene 

Harold   ^[oltek,    Physicai-    Instructor    of    Boys'    Schooi,, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  fob  the  Bund, 

OVEBBROOK,    Pa. 

^■■■■■■""'"'■"flTH  the  recent  announcement  of  the  introduction  of 
I  «  V  ^  I  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  into  the  course  of  study 
I  yV  -  "*  *^^  Chicago  schools,  a  great  Step  has  been  taken 
I  I    toward  the  goal  for  which  society,  in  its  present 

TimiuiuiitQiiiunuiiit+  >fiituSi  must  aim — the  ])roper  and  universal  knowl- 
edge of  sex  hygiene  at  the  right  time  in  the  child's 
life.  Wliethcr  the  plan  to  teach  a  class  as  a  whole 
is  a  good  one  is  not  to  be  decided  here.  This  much 
can  be  said,  however,  that  the  truth,  whenever  spoken,  can  never 
end  in  evil.  It  may  seem  to  be  twisted,  tossed  and  lost  in  the  in- 
dividual mind,  but  the  seed  is  sown,  and  it  will  take  root  and 
grow. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  many  of  us  who  have  urged  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene,  to  prepare  ourselves  practically  to  meet 
those  to  whom  the  truths  are  to  he  given.  In  other  words,  our 
problem  is :  what  material  shall  be  used,  and  how  shall  we  approach 
the  subject  in  a  natural  and  unostentatious  way  ?  This  paper  is 
concerned  fundamentally  with  a  consideration  of  the  means  of 
approach. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  have  been  tested  practically  by  the 
author  with  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old.  They  were 
taken,  of  course,  in  groups  according  to  age,  but  the  process  was 
the  same  in  each  case.  The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as 
ordinarily  taught,  furnishes  the  way  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Let  us  make  the  study  of  glands,  and  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  glands  entering  into  the  process  of  digestion,  our 
starting  point.  The  mastication  of  foods  with  the  attendant  flow 
of  saliva,  the  consequent  digestion  with  its  use  of  the  various  di- 
gestive juices  coming  from  such  glands  as  the  pancreas  and  the 
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liver,  are  considered  important  factors  in  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. One  would  ordinarily  do  nothing  to  injure  these  glands, 
and  strive  to  keep  them  in  order.  Almost  every  child  knows 
some  one  whose  life  has  been  made  miserable  by  indigestion.  To 
illustrate  further  the  importance  of  glands,  we  may  go  on  to  con- 
sider the  sweat  glands  and  their  value  for  the  body.  All  of  the 
glands  thus  far  studied  empty  into  some  external  part  of  the 
body,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  ducts  or  tubes.  There  are  several, 
however,  which  are  of  fundamental  importance,  which  empty  their 
contents  directly  into  the  blood.  Of  these,  the  thyroid  gland  in 
the  region  of  the  throat  is  very  important.  We  know  that  if  this 
organ  is  removed  from  a  child's  throat,  the  secretion  being  stopped 
from  entering  into  the  blood,  the  child  becomes  stupid,  senseless, 
puny,  and  often  abnormal  in  other  respects.  It  cannot  develop 
properly.  It  lacks  something  that  will  make  it  a  real  boy  or  girl. 
This  "something"  is  the  valuable  fluid  secreted  by  the  thyroid 
gland. 

The  way  has  now  been  prepared  naturally  for  leading  right 
into  the  study  of  sex  hygiene.  We  have  only  to  step  over  the 
threshold  from  one  room  into  the  other.  The  importance  of  the 
above  mentioned  glands  has  undoubtedly  secured  the  attention  of 
the  child,  and  impressed  him  in  the  proper  manner.  What  does 
he  think  now,  of  another  set  of  glands,  which  makes  the  boy  become 
a  strong,  well  built,  man  ?  Will  he  not  do  anything  to  preserve 
such  a  gland  ?  From  this  point  it  is  very  easy  to  proceed  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  sexual  glands,  the 
care  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  vital  fluids,  and  of  the  life-giving  principle.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure ought  to  impress  every  child  with  its  importance,  and 
furthermore  will  allow  no  room  for  a  willful  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

All  of  the  ground  covered  above,  in  outline,  can  be  given  in  one 
lesson,  so  that  the  great  truths  may  be  fully  understood,  and  the 
lesson  of  conservation  driven  home.  One  should  be  very  careful 
to  review  the  work  gone  over,  and  clear  up  all  erroneous  ideas. 
Then  proceed  more  minutely  to  the  question  of  the  proper  care  of 
the  vital  organs,  their  names  and  location,  and  the  dangers  result- 
ing from  their  abuse.  The  bright  and  good  side  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  and  illustrated  with 
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inspiring  examples.  The  question  of  the  social  evil  may  be 
touched  upon  at  this  point,  and  the  influence  of  chastity,  strength  of 
character  and  body,  and  the  profound  influence  of  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  ought  to  be 
discussed. 

Another  approach  to  this  very  important  subject  lies  in  the  study 
of  temperance,  or  as  it  is  usually  labelled  in  the  course  of  study, 
"intemperance."  In  almost  every  school  there  is  some  provision 
made  for  teaching  the  effects  of  intemperance  upon  mankind. 
Much  is  made  of  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  of  the  wrong  sort, 
tobacco,  and  drugs,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  not  touched  upon  at  all.  From  the  relation  and  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  drink  and  narcotics  of  various  kinds,  upon  the 
body,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  matter  of  the  abuse  of  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body,  including  the  sexual.  When  once  the  subject 
has  been  mentioned,  it  is  easy  enough  to  proceed.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  be  mentioned  a  very  inspiring  and  useful  little  book  on 
the  subject  of  temperance,  touching  almost  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  hygiene.  It  is  a  lecture  entitled,  "The  Strength  of 
Being  Clean,  A  Red  Cross  Address",  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  It 
is  well  worth  every  young  man's  time,  to  read  this  wonderful 
booklet.  So  clear  is  it,  and  simple  in  portrayal  of  the  facts,  that 
most  boys  ^-.ill  be  able  to  grasp  its  significance.  Briefly,  its  sub- 
stance is  as  follows.  There  are  five  roads  to  unearned  happiness, 
each  of  which  leads  to  destruction.  When  the  results  of  following 
these  roads  has  been  pointed  out,  the  beauty  of  the  temperate  life 
is  portrayed,  and  the  lecture  ends  with  a  promise  of  great  blessing 
to  those  who  earn  their  happiness. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  might  be  given, 
and  have  proven  very  helpful  in  opening  a  way  to  a  better  under- 
standing by  the  pupils  of  the  fact  that  within  their  own  hands  lies 
their  future  welfare. 

It  is  a  very  poor  plan  to  do  much  reading  to  a  class  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  teacher  must  have  his  material  well  in  mind.  He 
must  be  clear  on  every  point.  Then,  if  he  wishes,  he  may  supple- 
ment his  words  by  the  reading  of  such  books  as  the  lecture  by  Dr. 
Jordan.  The  fundamental  facts  need  the  force  and  personality 
of  a  sympathetic  teacher  back  of  them,  to  be  sent  home  with  all 
the  possible  directness. 


*• 
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Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene,  much  that 
is  good,  and  much  that  is  not  good.  After  the  preliminary  work 
has  been  given  to  the  child,  one  may  place  in  iiis  hands  such  a 
book  as  Dr.  Hall's  "From  Youth  Into  Manhood."  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent treatise,  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive  enough  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  Every  teacher  ought  to  read  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's 
chapter  in  his  volumes  on  "Adolescence." 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  will  be  glad  to  give  any  advice  to  the  pupils  in- 
dividually, at  any  time,  upon  any  question  that  has  not  been  un- 
derstood or  mentioned.  It  is  the  experience  of  most  people  who  have 
done  practical  work  along  the  line  of  sex  hygiene,  that  boys  will 
seldom  talk  to  their  parents  about  such  matters,  no  matter  what 
their  other  relations  to  them  may  be.  The  writer  has  been  in  close 
personal  contact  with  one  group  of  boys  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  most  of  them. 
And  still,  as  one  of  the  boys  said  while  he  was  being  spoken  to 
individi^ally,  "You  may  not  know  that  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  80  often,  but  it  is  so  hard,  so  very  hard  to  get  started."  On 
the  one  hand,  we  want  to  give,  and  teach,  and  it  is  so  difficult  for 
us,  as  2)arents  and  teachers,  to  know  how  to  get  started;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  boys  wait  and  look  eagerly  for  information 
which  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  of  humanity.  When 
will  we  overcome  this  laxity  and  backwardness  on  our  parts  ? 
Above  all,  the  teacher  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  clean 
mind  as  the  master  of  every  situation.  If  the  thought  is  clean 
and  right,  the  act  will  almost  invariably  be  so.  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
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The  Advance  Movement  of  Teachers  of 

English* 

By    James    Fleming    Hosic,    Chicago    Teachers    College, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

OWELL'S  well  laio%vn  lines  perfectly  express  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  of  which  I  speak  tonight. 
For  the  English  teachers  of  America  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  new  demands  of  the  new  day  and 
will  rise  to  meet  them.  Long  noted  for  their  vaga- 
ries, their  disunion,  each  an  infinitely  repellant 
particle,  they  present  today  a  fairly  united  front. 
They  have  formed  one  great  brotherhood  and  eagerly 
call  to  each  other  from  the  South  and  North,  and  West  and  East, 
How  goes  the  battle,  fellow  struggler?  How  fare  you  in  your 
assaults  upon  the  fortresses  of  slovenly  speech,  and  impotent 
thought,  and  ignorant  taste  ? 

Such  a  spectacle  is  most  enheartening.  For  education  in  the 
Mother  Tongue  remains  and  must  always  remain  of  transcendent 
importance  to  e%'ery  child.  No  substitute  for  it  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed. It  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  think.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  may  make  his  thoughts  known.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
may  share  the  thought  and  life  of  others.  Any  sign  which  augurs 
greater  efficiency,  a  higher  general  level,  of  instruction  in  English 
will  be  hailed  by  every  man  of  judgment  among  us  as  due  and 
ample  cause  for  rejoicing.  Not  least  happy  are  those  who,  being 
actually  engaged  in  the  work,  see  just  before  them  larger  possibili- 
ties of  achievement,  more  and  sounder  fruit  of  their  labors. 

How  does  it  happen  that  teachers  of  English,  who  only  yester- 
day were  notorious  for  vagary  and  disunion,  should  now  be  found 
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united  in  one  great  brotherhood  ?     What  are  their  common  pur- 
poses?    What  their  common  needs?     We  answer,   (1)   they  are' 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  limitations  which  prevent  the  highest  suc- 
cess and  which  must  be  overcome,  and  (2)  by  a  new  and  higher 
conception  of  their  mission. 

Upon  no  subject  taught  in  the  schools,  particularly  the  high 
schools,  has  tradition  hung  more  heavily  than  upon  the  subject  of 
English.  Originally  no  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  adolescent 
years,  it  was  introduced  at  the  behest  of  higher  institutions.  Hence, 
from  the  beginning,  it  was  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preparation  for  the  academic  life.  Moreover,  being  a  language 
study,  it  must  needs  be  pursued  by  those  methods  which  had  long 
been  in  vogue  in  the  language  field.  "Here",  said  the  school- 
master, "is  a  body  of  knowledge,  fully  formulated,  prepared  for 
assimilation.  Master  it  for  your  own."  Unfortunately  such  a 
method  was  ill  adapted  to  the  study  of  a  living  tongue.  Never- 
theless, this  method  has  persisted,  and  it  is  only  with  the  aston- 
ishing growth  of  the  public  high  school  that  teachers  and  super- 
visors have  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  sweeping  aside  this 
mass  of  pedantry  and  emphasizing  in  its  place  the  essential 
language  arts. 

This  has  come  about  because  the  social  has  largely  replaced  the 
academic  ideal.  Formerly  the  schools  fitted  for  college.  Now, 
since  not  more  than  4%  of  those  in  high  school  ever  go  to  college, 
the  school  very  properly  fits  more  directly  for  life.  By  life,  it 
should  be  said,  we  mean  the  activities  of  business  and  industry, 
the  associations  of  the  family,  the  relationships  and  demands  of 
the  social  community.  Knowing  that  tomorrow  his  pupils  may  be 
in  the  midst  of  such  responsibilities,  that  they  will  be  hearing 
the  call  to  service,  that  they  must  meet  the  test  of  efficiency,  that 
they  must  prove  their  personal  worth,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
find  within  themselves  the  possibility  of  the  highest  pleasures  and 
•of  a  deepening  and  broadening  intellectual  life,  the  English 
teacher  will  strive  with  all  the  earnestness  that  in  him  lies  to 
make  his  classroom  a  place  of  generating  power,  of  expanding 
capacity,  of  storing  up  of  resources  against  the  day  of  need. 

And  what  are  the  chief  demands  which  life  presses  upon  us  ?  I 
answer  (1),  a  clear  head,  (2),  the  power  of  solving  problems, 
(3),  knowledge  of  self  and  of  human  nature,  '(4^))  ideals  of  con- 
duct and  strength  to  cling  to  them,    (5),  familiarity  with  the 
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sources  of  culture,  (6),  standards  of  taste,  (7),  command  of  the 
vernacular.  These,  then,  are  the  qualities  and  capabilities  which - 
the  English  teacher  will  seek  to  develop.  Nor  does  any  other 
have  a  better  opportunity.  First  and  always  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish must  think  straight.  How  else  shall  he  learn  to  speak  per- 
suasively or  write  with  clearness;  how  else  shall  he  read  and  get 
the  sense.  Problems,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  mathematics. 
Every  attempt  to  adopt  certain  means  to  a  specific  end  is  a  prob- 
lem solving  effort.  Likewise  the  discovery,  as  in  an  argument, 
for  example,  of  how  another  has  done  so.  As  for  literature,  it  is 
the  expression  of  human  life,  the  embodiment  of  human  nature. 
Through  it  the  heart  is  revealed  and  by  means  of  it  we  live  vicari- 
ously in  a  thousand  experiences  and  situations  not  possible  to  us 
other\vi8e,  finding  ourselves  more  completely  in  a  few  hours  of 
reading,  it  may  be,  than  by  years  of  actual  toil  and  pleasure.  Thus, 
too,  are  built  up  by  concrete  example,  images  of  what  we  should 
like  to  be  and  do  and  those  strong  feelings  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion which  determine  our  course  whenever  moral  issues  confront  ua. 
Hence  the  sources  of  culture  are  found  largely  in  libraries.  It  is  the 
poets  that  shall  teach  us  to  respond  with  sympathetic  fervor  to  the 
appeals  of  truth  and  beauty  in  that  world  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  we  may  be  privileged  to  move.  Lastly,  it  is  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  English  teacher  to  enable  his  pupils  to  use  effectively  the 
language  of  every  day»  Thus  we  run  the  gamut,  striking  one  by  one 
the  chief  notes  in  the  scale  of  life.  English  may  sound  them  all. 
Whether  it  does  so  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  teacher's  point 
of  view.  If  composition  is  taken  to  be  a  skilful  treading  among 
the  eggs  of  our  unphonetic  English  spelling,  a  judicious  salting  of 
discourse  with  capitals,  periods,  and  commas,  and  a  successful 
dodging  of  the  pitfalls  of  an  elusive  grammar — like  Peter  Bell's 
yellow  primrose,  nothing  more — and  if  literature  is  treated  as  an 
opportunity  for  verbal  inquisitions,  untimely  reference  hunting, 
and  petty  pressing  of  noses  against  the  author's  private  window 
panes,  then  indeed  shall  the  tones  be  few  and  harsh  which  the 
player  will  evoke.  But  if  the  better  view  obtain,  that  composition 
is  thinking  and  that  literature  is  life,  the  teacher  will  guide  the 
activities  of  his  class  into  those  channels  which  lead  directly 
into  the  experiences  beyond  the  school.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  exact 
the  faithful  performance  of  every  essential  detail,  making  the 
student  feel  how  these  contribute  to  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
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This  is  why  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  of  oral  expression ;  of 
attempts  to  use  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  newer  books; 
of  student  criticism;  of  school  papers;  of  interschool  correspon- 
dence; of  the  acting  of  plays,  and  of  various  other  departures 
from  the  beaten  track.  These  are  experiments  in  reality — attempts 
to  direct  boys  and  girls  in  doing  precisely  those  things  which  they 
will  most  insistently  continue  to  do  all  their  days. 

For  the  mere  conning  and  saying  of  lessons  is  at  best  very  like 
a  tread  mill,  a  performance  not  easily  duplicated  outside  the 
school.  It  certainly  does  not  enlist  the  whole-hearted  earnestness 
of  the  pupil  and  hence  often  signally  fails  to  produce  any  deep  or 
lasting  effect.  Boys  and  girls  must  enter  into  their  speaking  and 
reading  with  that  zest  and  purpose  which  actuate  them  in  their 
clubs  and  games.  They  must  care  to  win,  must  study,  to  win,  must 
rejoice  in  winning.  They  will  do  so  if  their  school  life  is  real  life. 
The  resourceful  teacher  will  make  it  so. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  animates  the  leaders  of  the  new  English 
movement.  They  are  not  mere  iconoclasts.  They  do  not  favor 
anarchy  or  welcome  chaos.  They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  values 
which  the  methods  in  vogue  for  several  decades  are  capable  of  un- 
folding. They  are  not  wilfully  ignoring  the  excellent  traditions. 
But  they  would  infuse  the  English  work  of  the  time  with  the  best 
educational  ideals  of  the  time.  They  would  keep  abreast  of  prog- 
ress, would  walk  in  the  van. 

They  are  aware  that  conditions  seemingly  beyond  their  control 
render  their  task  appallingly  difficult.  The  country  as  a  whole  has 
indifferent  standards  of  linguistic  culture.  Often  there  seem  to  be 
no  standards  at  all.  In  many  communities  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  children  may  be  said  to  receive  any  favorable  linguistic  or 
literary  influence  whatever  in  their  homes,  while  on  the  street  they 
are  laughed  at  for  their  pains  when  they  speak  as  in  the  school 
they  have  been  taught  to  speak.  The  fathers  read  the  newspapers 
and  nothing  better.  The  mothers  read  the  lighter  magazines  or 
nothing  at  all.  At  the  best,  the  school  can  never  raise  the  English 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  far  above  the  community  level,  and  that 
is  often  painfully  low.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  we  do  so  badly  in 
our  English  instruction,  but  that  we  produce  any  visible  effects 
at  all. 

The  situation  in  the  school  itself  is  not  always  favorable.  Other 
departments  fail  to  support  by  example  and  precept  the  efforts  of 
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the  English  teachers.  The  pupils  are  required  to  take  too  many 
hours  of  work  and  have  not  time  for  thoroughness  or  ripening.  The 
English  teachers  are  overwhelmed  with  pupils  and  slight  the  work, 
or  destroy  their  health  and  energ\-  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  do  jus- 
tice to  individuals  where  only  mass  instruction  is  possible.  Actual 
statistics  show  that  the  mortality  among  composition  teachers  is  in 
many  instances  actually  greater  than  on  the  bloody  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. And  yet  it  is  a  useless  and  unnecessary  sacrifice.  If  the 
number  of  English  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  were  doubled,  the  total  expense  of  this  all  important  sub- 
ject would  not  far  surpass  that  of  the  sciences,  while  if  it  were 
computed  with  relation  to  the  actual  time  given  to  it,  far  less.  Xo 
reasonable  man  will  deny  that  the  intolerable  and  unfortunate 
conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  could  and  should  be  removed. 

The  actual  facts  are  at  hand  in  the  famous  Hopkins  report  and 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  country.  They  should  be  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  all  supervisors  and  all  boards  of  education.  For 
the  sake  of  results,  for  the  sake  of  precious  human  life  and 
strength,  they  should  be  acted  upon  without  delay. 

Along  these  lines,  then,  lie  the  possibilities  of  advance  in  Eng- 
lish teaching.  A  imity  of  purpose,  reassuring  in  its  depth  and 
strength,  seems  to  pervade  our  ranks.  The  social  character  and 
social  activities  of  the  school  begin  to  bulk  large  in  our  conceptio»- 
of  what  English  training  may  and  ought  to  do.  Not  forgetting 
that  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  cnlture  more  than  industry,  to 
life  itself  we  look  for  those  aims  which  shall  direct  our  efforts. 
Xor  will  we  hope  to  work  miracles  and  heal  multitudes  when  we 
know  quite  well  that  upon  each  separate  head  must  hands  be  laid. 

We  respect  our  high  calling.  Our  land  is  one  of  many  interests, 
many  occupations,  many  religions,  many  races  even.  What  shall 
constitute  us  all  Americans  ?  What,  indeed,  but  pride  in  our  com- 
mon country,  its  history  and  its  free  institutions;  love  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  symbolizes  them ;  knowledge  of  our  com- 
mon language  by  means  of  which  we  share  the  common  life ;  and 
familiarity  with  our  nation's  literature,  which  reflects  our  history, 
which  embodies  our  spirit,  and  disseminates  otir  ideals.  This 
language  and  this  literature  it  is  our  privilege  to  teach.  This  we 
would  do  with  an  eye  single  to  the  making  of  competent  and  useful 
citizens,  ready  and  able  to  serve  others  and  possessed  of  the  means 
of  ever  widening  and  enriching  their  own  intellectual  lives. 
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Frank  Webstee  Smith,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Normal 
Training  School. 

'  VII. 

The  Practice  School. 

t"'"""""°"' "±S  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  previous  articles,  the 

I   practice  school  is  the  center  of  normal  school  work, 

I   not  an  attachment  or  sequel  to  that  work.     Rightly 

J   organized  it  will  enhance  and  enlarge  scholarship 

liniuiniiiaini 4   and    make    it    more    effectual.      The    professional 

I  I   studies  take  value  and  meaning  only  as  the  practice 

I  I   school  becomes  the  helper  and  interpreter  of  such 

*' iHiiiiDiiiiriiiiiHc*  studies — often  the  starting  point,  as  well  as  the 

summing  point  for  pursuing  them,  as  shown  with  some  detail  in 
articles  II  and  III.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  foundation  ideas  in 
such  studies  as  administration,  management,  psychology,  method, 
etc.  must  come  from  a  study  of  actual  school  conditions  and  en- 
vironment, as  seen  in  the  practice  school  and  its  sister  schools, 
while  such  subjects  as  sociology  or  sociological  pedagogy  must  find 
their  beginnings  and  apperceptive  basis  not  only  in  the  school 
or  schools  furnished  for  observation  and  practice,  but  in  the  wider 
circle  of  which  these  schools  are  a  part,  the  neighborhood,  village, 
or  city.  From  all  points  of  view  the  practice  school  is  the  funda- 
mental agency  for  developing  and  interpreting  educational  ideas. 
Its  relation  to  the  normal  school  is  a  vital  one  and  its  organiza- 
tion becomes  not  merely  highly  important,  but  really  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  normal  school  eificiency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  relations  of  practice  depart- 
ment to  professional  study  in  the  normal  school  frequently  do  not 
permit  these  basal  principles  to  be  carried  out  and  rarely  permit 
them  to  be  carried  out  with  their  full  implications.  The  rela- 
tions are  extremely  varied  in  different  countries  and  even  in  the 
same  country.  Sometimes  the  relations  are  so  loose  that  the  practice 
school  is  such  only  in  name.     Sometimes  there  is  almost  absolute 
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unity.     These  conditions  and  relations  may  be  classified  roughly 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  normal  school  sometimes  has  no  practice  school  at  all. 
In  such  cases  practice  work  must  be  carried  on  by  teaching  one's 
own  classmates — in  imagination  making  children  of  them  and 
letting  them  in  imagination  conduct  themselves  as  children.  This 
is  good  practice  for  the  imagination  and  has  some  definite  worth 
as  practice,  but  it  is  only  a  make-shift  for  real  practice  work. 

2.  Generally  the  normal  school  has  a  practice  school  of  some 
sort.  Plans  of  articulation  with  the  normal  school  however  are 
widely  divergent.     They  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

(1)  Sometimes  by  special  arrangement  the  normal  school 
has  the  privilege  of  using  one  grade  or  more  in  various  schools  in 
the  city,  to^vn,  district,  or  state,  now  with  resident  critics,  again 
with  itinerant  critics. 

(2)  Sometimes  by  co-operation  in  financial  support  a  normal 
school  takes  over  one  of  the  local  schools  for  practice  purposes, 
occasionally  even  using  one  of  its  own  buildings  for  the  purpose. 
Under  these  conditions  various  combinations  as  to  control  and 
support  are  possible.  Now  the  practice  school  is  under  the  same 
management  as  the  normal  school ;  again  it  has  a  separate  man- 
agement with  a  special  principal,  or  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  local  school  system  as  principal  or  leading  critic.  Thus  normal 
school  control  of  its  practice  school  is  sometimes  complete,  some- 
times only  partial  or  nominal. 

(3)  Again  the  normal  school  has  a  practice  school  wholly 
its  own,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  by  application,  either  with 
or  without  tuition.  The  superior  educational  advantages  of  such 
a  school,  because  it  has  picked  teachers  and  can  be  readily  organ- 
ized to  give  special  attention  to  pupils,  makes  admission  to  it 
much  sought.  In  some  cases  the  normal  school  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  graded  public  school  where  it  has  complete  free- 
dom of  action.  Because  this  school  represents  real  public  school 
conditions  it  makes  the  most  effective  practice  school. 

The  use  of  the  practice  school  is  even  more  varied  than  the 
conditions  just  noted. 

1.  Sometimes  the  practice  school  is  used  for  observation  only. 

2.  Sometimes  the  normal  student  teaches  a  lesson  occasionally, 
perhaps  a  single  lesson  daily.    In  other  schools  she  remains  for  an 
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hour  only.  In  still  other  schools  she  remains  for  observation  after 
teaching.  In  other  cases  she  is  given  full  charge  of  a  grade,  but 
generally  for  a  short  time  only,  sometimes  merely  for  a  few- 
minutes.  But  in  some  practice  systems  the  student  practically 
"lives"  in  the  practice  class  during  the  whole  time  of  her  assign- 
ment which  lasts  for  a  substantial  period,  and  thus  has  abundant 
and  varied  opportunities  to  study  and  teach, — to  share  in  all  the 
work  of  the  grade  and  put  herself  to  practical  tests  in  it  all.  Hence 
there  are  all  degrees  of  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  the  practice 
department. 

3,  As  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  part  of  professional 
training,  practice  teaching  sometimes  continues  for  a  few  months 
or  weeks,  sometimes  for  a  year. 

4.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  great  variety  in  the  scope  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  the  student's  whole  practice  is  in  a  single 
grade.  Again  practice  teaching  is  required  in  several  grades. 
And  still  again,  it  includes  service  for  substantial  periods  in  all 
grades. 

As  to  the  method  of  training  to  teach,  the  main  dependence  is 
of  course  upon  critic  work  and  discussions  with  the  students  under 
training.  Critic  work  is  sometimes  general,  sometimes  depart- 
mental. In  some  cases  there  are  special  critics  for  each  practice 
grade,  in  other  cases  there  are  only  supervisory  critics.  In  some 
cases  the  two  plans  are  combined  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Some- 
times the  teachers  of  the  professional  studies  act  as  supervisory 
critics  and  thus  keep  their  own  class  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  where  it  must  find  its  application  and 
test. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  practice  work.  The 
principles  of  practice  work  seem  unsettled.  As  a  result  this  fea- 
ture of  professional  training  is  frequently  merely  fragmentary 
and  perfunctory,  and  students  go  out  from  the  normal  school  with 
little  practical  training  for  their  work.  Practice  work  needs  far 
better  organization  than  it  has  in  many  cases,  more  serious  peda- 
gogical thinking,  and  more  systematic  administration,  to  put  stu- 
dents in  touch  with  real  school  conditions  and  to  join  the  work 
of  the  practice  department  and  the  students'  professional  studies 
more  closely  and  organically. 
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My  experience  in  various  phases  of  normal  school  work,  and 
data  gathered  from  different  sources,  suggest  the  following  theses, 
— first  those  of  a  negative  tone  having  to  do  with  certain  elimina- 
tions that  will  leave  the  field  clearer  for  positive  suggestion: 

1.  A  practice  department  which  consists  of  scattered  grades, 
or  schools  loosely  bound  to  the  normal  school  proper,  so  that  re- 
ciprocal observation  and  study  by  practice  school  corps  and  normal 
school  corps  and  the  consequent  correlation  and  unification  of 
professional  study  and  practice  teaching  are  impracticable,  does 
not  make  for  real  effectiveness  in  practice  work  nor  in  normal 
school  work  generally. 

2.  A  practice  department  under  foreign  or  under  divided  con- 
trol is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  normal  school,  as  it  lays 
itself  oi^en  to  the  danger  of  friction  and  cross  purposes,  or  at 
least  does  not  give  the  best  conditions  for  full  appreciation  and 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  practice  school  work. 

3.  Apprentice  work,  or  cadet  work,  a  special  form  of  practice 
work  which  may  come  under  either  1  or  2,  is  very  valuable  for 
testing  the  worth  of  a  young  teacher  and  stimulating  her  develop- 
ment in  various  directions,  but  it  lies  open,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  the  dangers  referred  to  under  previous  theses. 

4.  Practice  work  narrow  in  scope,  whether  as  to  time  or  va- 
riety of  experience,  does  not  properly  fulfil  the  function  of  such 
work. 

5.  As  far  as  merely  perfunctory  practice  work  prevails,  in- 
stead of  genuine  teaching  which  gives  students  insight  into  real 
school  work  and  develops  teaching  responsibility,  normal  school 
work  becomes  formal  and  abstract. 

All  these  theses  have  to  do  %vith  certain  curtailments  of  practice 
work  which  hamper  its  freedom  and  prevent  it  from  fulfilling 
possibilities  safely  and  easily  within  reach. 

These  eliminations  bring  to  view  some  positive  theses  which 
seem  to  suggest  the  safest  outlets  for  normal  school  activities  in 
the  direction  of  practice  teaching : — 

1.  The  practice  school  should  be  under  the  full  control  of  the 
normal  school,  so  that  there  may  be  the  greatest  freedom  of  use. 
The  rights  of  children  may  be  as  fully  preserved  under  this  ar- 
rangement as  under  any.  The  child  end  should  be  more  easily 
and   carefully  attained   under  normal   school   management   than 
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tinder  separate  management,  for  that  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
normal  school  work.  It  will  readily  appear  that  freedom  of  use 
is  not  inconsistent  with  giving  grade  pupils  even  better  advantages 
than  the  average  school,  because  regular  critic  teachers,  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  superior  merit,  are  in  full  charge  of  the  several 
grades  and  can  easily  insure  against  any  loss,  and  these,  with 
the  teachers  under  training  assigned  to  their  grades,  can  so  adjust 
their  work  that  pupils  may  receive  considerably  more  individual 
attention  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

2.  The  practice  school  should  be  fully  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  of  the  uormal  school.  The  practice  school  is  not  a 
separate  entity,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  normal  school,  the 
various  departments  of  which  must  be  organized  as  a  unit.  There 
may  and  must  be  heads  of  departments,  but  no  divided  direction. 

3.  The  practice  school  should  occupy  quarters  in  the  normal 
school  plant.  In  normal  schools  having  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents all  departments,  including  the  practice  school,  will  occupy 
the  same  building,  so  that  normal  students  may  be  surrounded 
by  effective  means  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  their  professional 
subjects  and  for  testing  their  ideas.  Moderate  numbers  are  most 
conducive  to  efficiency.  Numbers  cannot  be  an  end,  though  they 
come  perilously  near  this  in  some  educational  institutions.  They 
are  significant  only  as  indicating  the  spread  of  higher  education 
and  particularly  the  increase  of  trained  teachers  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people's  schools.  Several  institutions  of  moderate 
numbers  are  superior  to  one  of  unwieldy  numbers.  But  where, 
from  necessity  or  from  careless  organization,  the  number  of  nor- 
mal students  in  any  institution  has  outreached  moderate  limits,  so 
that  the  central  building  is  filled,  the  practice  school  should  be 
closely  connected  with  it  by  protected  passages,  so  that  there  may 
be  the  greatest  freedom  and  convenience  of  movement  between  the 
two  departments, — teachers  of  professional  studies  visiting  the 
practice  rooms  to  see  how  their  principles  are  being  applied,  what 
difficulties  show  themselves,  what  new  instruction  and  illustration 
are  needed  in  their  work,  and  in  general  how  their  own  class-room 
work,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  may  be  strengthened,  and  on 
the  other  hand  teachers  of  the  practice  school  visiting  the  normal 
courses  to  get  new  ideas  and  to  share  in  mutually  helpful  discus- 
sions and  conferences. 
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•i.  As  to  administration: —  There  should  be  a  special  critic 
teacher  assigned  to  each  critic  grade  to  guide  the  work  and  to 
train  the  normal  students  assigned  to  the  grade  to  organize  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  grade.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
different  courses  of  professional  study  in  the  normal  school  should 
act  as  supervisory  critics  in  the  whole  practice  school  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  specialties.  This  gives  expert  guidance  and  pro- 
motes unity  in  the  work.  The  principal  and  his  assistants  may 
also  act  as  critics  in  capacities  best  suited  to  the  talent  of  each  one. 

5.  Under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  country  at  large 
it  would  seem  fair  to  require  a  normal  student  to  spend  a  year  in 
practice  work,  devoting  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  each  day 
in  this  direction,  in  order  to  leave  some  time  for  study  outside  the 
practice  room.  For  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  study  should 
continue  while  practice  work  is  going  on,  so  that  normal  students 
may  have  the  benefit  of  its  refreshment  and  stimulus.  The  prac- 
tice school  is  not  merely  a  means  of  application  and  interpreta- 
tion, but  of  suggesting  professional  ideas.  Hence  this  correlative 
study  and  practice  reacts  beneficially  on  both  parts  of  the  course. 
This  continued  study,  like  previous  8tud\',  must  not  be  bookish. 
It  will  be  a  study  of  things,  of  conditions,  of  children,  of  schools, 
of  systems,  of  school  administration  and  class  administration,  of 
principles,  and  of  history  that  guides  and  steadies  judgment.  It 
will  be  carried  on  by  class-room  work,  supplemented  by  observa- 
tion and  excursions ;  and  there  must  be  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  conference  and  for  broad  and  varied  guidance  toward  effective 
work. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  lighten  practice  work,  if  such  study 
is  to  proceed.  To  require  a  student  to  spend  a  whole  day  in 
faithful  work  in  a  practice  grade,  with  its  attendant  nervous 
stimulus  and  strain  and  then  to  continue  her  study  in  after  hours 
is  beyond  reason  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  alone.  The  ar- 
rangement suggested  seems  to  give  a  stronger  and  better-balanced 
training  course  than  would  be  possible  if  all  study  were  to  be  com- 
pleted before  practice  teaching  begins,  or  if  the  additional  study 
were  to  be  omitted  and  its  place  taken  by  practice  work. 

6.  Normal  students  should,  at  least  after  they  have  become 
somewhat  seasoned  in  practice  work,  conduct  all  the  work  of  the 
grades  to  which  they  are  assigned,  the  critic  teacher's  function 
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being  merely  to  see  that  the  work  proceeds  to  the  advantage  of 
the  child.  She  is,  however,  to  be  ready  to  assume  the  work  her- 
self whenever  the  class  is  suffering  from  poor  work.  In  connec- 
tion with  sympathetic  suggestion  and  criticism  of  various  kinds 
this  may  be  a  most  telling  incentive,  arousing  the  forming  teacher 
to  her  best. 

Strong  work  may  also  be  done  where  the  normal  students  serve 
as  regular  teachers  of  the  grade  without  grade  critics.  In  such 
cases  critics  are  assigned  to  groups  of  grades,  and  they  act,  as  far 
as  may  be,  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  grade  critics  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  The  objections  to  this  plan  are 
that  the  training  cannot  be  as  intimate,  and  new  professional 
study  cannot  well  be  carried  on  coincidently  with  the  practice  work. 

7.  The  normal  student  should  serve  in  at  least  five  or  six  of 
the  eight  grades  found  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  in  order 
to  give  proper  scope  and  perspective  to  her  training  and  knowledge. 
It  would  be  better  to  serve  in  eight.  A  teacher  under  training 
should  study  as  intimately  as  possible,  and  come  to  understand 
as  appreciatively  as  possible,  the  elementary  school  system.  She 
should  know,  as  fully  as  such  apprenticeship  will  allow,  the  whence 
and  whither  of  any  grade  she  may  be  called  upon  to  teach.  She 
must  be  able  to  look  up  and  down  the  line  with  educational  appre- 
ciation. Only  in  this  way  can  a  teacher  broaden  her  power  and 
rightly  interpret  her  work. 

8.  The  normal  student  should  be  left  repeatedly  in  full  charge 
of  grades  to  test  her  power,  to  give  her  confidence,  independence 
and  initiative,  and  to  enable  her  critics  to  get  at  her  strong  and 
weak  points  more  clearly  and  thus  to  guide  her  development  more 
intelligently. 

9.  By  excursions  and  by  extra  assignments,  (often  made  pos- 
sible by  the  substitute  arrangements  of  the  school  system  of  which 
the  normal  school  is  a  part,  or  with  which  it  may  be  associated), 
the  forming  teacher  should  gain  valuable  insight  into  the  working 
of  other  schools  and  systems. 

All  this, — the  continuous  study  of  great  professional  subjects 
the  application  and  exploration  of  principles  and  ideals  through 
these  varied  experiences  and  opportunities,  and  the  new  thought 
and  inspiration  which  these  same  experiences  stimulate,  develop 
sound  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  which  together  make  the 
sound  and  progressive  teacher  who  will  win  striking  results. 


The  Rural  Church  as  a  Social  Center 

Henky  S.  Cdktis,  Olivet,  Michioajt. 

JHERE  have  been  a  number  of  recent  articles  and 
I  Iwioks  that  seem  to  indicate  the  belief  that  the  rural 
I  church  is  to  be  the  social  center  of  the  rural  com- 
I  uuinity.  As  this  view  is  held  by  many  of  the  cler- 
^]umni(iiiaiiiiniiinic+  ?:>'nien  themselves,  it  indicates  a  point  of  \'iew  that 

II  is  hopeful.  The  rural  church  probably  would  be 
I  the  very  best  social  center  that  the  country  could 
*"""'***'"■"■■*  have;  for  it  offers  not  merely  a  social  opportunity, 
but  an  appreciation  of  spiritual  values  and  a  sense  of  social  ser- 
vice. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  church  to  become  such  a  center, 
for  the  rural  surveys  seem  to  show  that  in  general  only  those  rural 
churches  that  are  organizing  the  social  life  of  their  communities 
are  growing.  The  hired  man  and  the  farm  boys  are  falling  into 
dissipation  from  the  lack  of  legitimate  amusements.  The  farmers 
and  their  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  for  the  town  and  the  city, 
there  to  be  subject  to  many  temptations  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared  and  to  clog  the  wheels  of  city  progress  by  their  con- 
servatism. 

DUTY    OF    THE    CHURCH    TO    ORGANIZE    SOCIETY    AND    RECREATION. 

The  organization  of  the  social  life  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  ch\irch.  Jesus  said :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  In  the  epistles  we  are  told  in  various  places  that 
the  test  of  Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  If  it  be  the 
purpose  of  Christianity  to  promote  human  brotherhood,  or  in  more 
common  terms  real  friendship  amongst  men,  then  it  is  no  less  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  promote  sociability  and  friendliness  than  it 
is  to  hold  church  services.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  love  each 
other  imless  they  know  each  other,  tmless  they  meet  together  in 
frequent  social  intercourse.  If  Christianity  is  applied  love, 
the  duty  of  the  church  is  the  development  of  love.  This  is  the 
task  of  religious  education,  of  the  chnrch  and  the  individual 
Christian.  However,  in  fact,  the  feuds  of  cliurches,  the  petty 
quarrels  over  creeds  have  often  been  a  denial  of  all  the  Christian 
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ideals.  The  numerous  churches  have  dra^vn  the  community  apart 
rather  than  cemented  it  together.  Their  petty  rivalries  may  have 
promoted  loyalty  and  church  giving,  but  they  have  never  advanced 
Christianity  or  brotherly  love,  or  the  welfare  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. The  great  need  of  the  rural  churches  at  the  present  time 
is  consolidation,  so  that  there  shall  be  only  one  church  to  a  com- 
munity. 

TIME  FOK  DOCTEiNAL  SEEMONS  IS  PAST. 

The  time  for  the  doctrinal  sermon  is  past.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  upset  the  old  creeds  and  made  quarrels  over  the 
import  of  especial  phrases  meaningless.  The  sermon  has  gone 
down  from  the  seven-hour  sermon  of  Puritan  days  to  the  twenty- 
minute  oration  of  the  modern  fashionable  church.  Love  can  not 
be  promoted  by  this  preaching.  Hence,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  modern  church.  Any  live  minister  ought  at  times 
to  have  something  to  say  to  his  people,  as  a  father  would  to  his 
children,  but  where  the  life  is  one  of  real  service  and  the  message 
is  brought  fresh  from  the  altar  of  life,  I  am  not  sure  but  the  less 
time  there  is  spent  on  its  preparation  the  better  it  will  be. 

Neither  Jesus  himself  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  ever  loolced 
upon  his  mission  as  essentially  that  of  preaching.  He  was  called 
the  Great  Physician,  the  Friend  of  Publicans  and  Sinners.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  went  about  doing  good.  The  minister  ought 
to  be  the  social  organizer  and  spiritual  counsellor  of  his  flock.  It 
should  be  his  aim  to  bring  to  pass  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  or  in  other  words,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  love  and  the 
deeds  that  spring  from  love. 

DECADENT    CONDITION    OF    COUNTRY    CILURCHES. 

■  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  country  church  has  not  conceived 
of  its  duty  in  this  way.  There  is  no  question  also,  but  the  church 
in  the  country  is  at  present  in  a  decadent  condition.  The  Rev. 
E.  C.  Hayward  in  his  book  on  "Institutional  Work  for  the 
Country  Church"  says:  "Conditions  have  greatly  changed  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  few  country  churches  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition ;  the  majority  are  barely  holding  their  owm, 
some  are  losing  ground,  all  are  struggling  heroically  for  life ;  but 
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the  tide  is  against  them,  something  must  be  done."  In  the  studies 
that  were  made  under  the  Department  of  the  Church  and  Country 
Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Misions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  sixteen  hundred  rural 
churches  in  Illinois,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  Missoiiri,  six  hun- 
dred in  Tennessee,  etc.,  had  been  abandoned  in  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  ten  thousand  abandoned  rural 
churches  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are  probably  thirty  or 
forty  thousands  more  that  should  be  abandoned  in  order  that  rural 
parishes  might  be  consolidated  as  we  are  now  consolidating  rural 
schools;  but  this  is  not  what  has  taken  place  with  these  churches, 
they  have  been  simply  given  up  from  lack  of  support. 

ORGANIZING  BEOKEATION  AND  SOCIABILITY  BUILDS  UP  THE  OHUEOH. 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  rural  church  is  not  rendering  on 
the  whole  a  vital  service  to  rural  life.  The  church  survey  also 
discovered  other  interesting  facts.  In  one  county  of  Indiana 
seventy-six  churches  were  found.  Of  those  among  this  number 
that  were  organizing  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  their 
people,  65^  were  found  to  be  growing  in  membership.  Of 
those  that  were  not  organizing  the  social  and  recreational  life 
only  12%  were  foimd  to  be  growing.  In  other  counties  out  of 
256  churchos  that  were  not  organizing  any  form  of  recreation 
only  one  was  found  to  be  growing.  It  is  evidently  good  policy 
for  the  church  to  take  this  work  seriously. 

We  have  several  shining  examples  of  what  such  a  church  can 
do.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Mc^utt  of  Plainfield,  Illinois,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  examples.  He  came  from  the  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  to  a  dying  country  church  twelve  years  ago. 
He  first  organized  a  singing  school,  which  brought  in  the  young 
people  to  the  church  to  sing  one  night  a  week.  It  soon  developed 
that  there  were  several  good  voices,  and  out  of  this  singing  grew 
a  boys'  quartette,  a  girls'  quartette,  several  soloists,  and  a  good 
chorus  for  the  church.  After  this  a  gospel  chorus  was  organized 
that  met  around  at  the  houses  of  the  members.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  evenings  were  given  to  sociability,  and  became  very 
popular  among  the  young  people.  This  built  up  at  once  the 
church  attendance  and  the  choir.  A  series  of  sociables  were 
planned  and  held  at  the  different  houses  of  the  neighborhood.    No 
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charge  was  made,  but  light  refreshments  were  served  free.  These 
were  very  popular  with  young  people,  and  developed  a  spirit  of 
good  comradeship  among  them.  There  was  a  missionary  circle 
for  the  girls  which  was  largely  social  and  an  athletic  club  among 
the  boys.  An  annual  home  coming  and  picnic  was  arranged  for, 
and  a  series  of  extension  lectures  and  entertainments  were  given 
in  the  winter. 

Since  Mr.  McNutt  came  to  this  pastorate  twelve  years  ago,  the 
church  has  erected  a  new  $10,000  edifice  which  was  paid  for  as 
soon  as  completed.  The  pastor's  salary  has  been  raised  forty 
percent,  and  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  in 
the  last  five  years  to  outside  benevolences.  Practically  everyone 
in  the  countryside  belongs  to  the  church.  This  church  is  out  in 
the  open  country  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  or  trolley 
line.  It  is  not  far  from  Chicago,  Joliet,  or  Aurora,  yet  almost 
none  of  its  young  people  have  left  the  farm  to  seek  city  life.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  pastorate  there,  only  one  young  man  or  woman  is 
known  to  have  gone  wrong  from  the  neighborhood. 

Rev.  Mc^N^utt  says:  "When  a  church  once  gets  a  reputation  in  a 
community  of  helping  the  helpless,  for  befriending  the  friendless, 
for  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  for  rendering  a  cheerful,  loving, 
helpful  service  to  all  in  need,  there  is  no  question  about  its  be- 
coming a  church  full  of  life — a  church  that  Avill  command  the 
respect,  co-operation,  the  support  of  everybody."  The  great 
trouble  with  the  church  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  has  been  min- 
istering to  itself,  seeking  to  run  a  "gospel  ark"  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, without  feeling  that  it  owed  any  duty  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  a  large  way  the  reward  of  both  men  and 
institutions  is  in  proportion  to  the  service  they  render.  Why 
should  a  church  be  supported  by  a  commimity  for  which  it  is  doing 
nothing?  The  average  country  church  is  not  offering  anything  to 
the  community  at  large,  which  is  not  interested  in  its  preaching, 
except  sociables  and  entertainments  which  are  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  church,  and  again 
are  a  device  not  for  serving  the  community,  but  for  making  the 
commimity  serve  the  chiirch. 

The  Rev.  Anton  T.  Boise,  in  reporting  on  his  survey  of  rural 
conditions  in  northern  Missouri,  says:  "The  strongest  country 
church  that  I  found  was  one  where  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
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it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  young  peojile  to  go  oil  together 
every  Sunday  after  church  or  Sunday  School  to  some  one  place 
for  dinner  and  a  good  time,  and  also  to  meet  together  at  some 
home  once  or  twice  a  month,  during  the  week.  In  that  community 
I  was  told  by  two  different  men  whose  word  I  think  I  can  trust 
that  for  twenty  years  there  had  not  been  a  c^se  of  a  girl  going 
wrong,  and  that  none  of  the  yoimg  men  or  boys  had  ever  been 
known  to  be  drunk." 

THE  ORGANIZATION   NEEDED   IS   NOT   DIFFICULT. 

The  things  that  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  way  of  recreation 
and  sociability  are  not  difficult  to  organize.  The  young  people  in 
the  country  are  eager  for  such  opportunities  and  ouly  too  glad 
to  respond.  Almost  any  girls'  Bible  class  can  be  organized  into 
a  social  club  to  meet  some  evening  or  afternoon  during  the  week. 
It  is  easy  to  turn  a  boys'  class  into  a  base  ball  team  or  a  Boy 
Scout's  Patrol.  The  task  of  social  organization  is  in  some  ways 
much  easier  in  the  coimtry  than  in  the  city  because  there  is  a  lack 
of  other  attractions  there.  In  the  city  any  organization  that  may 
be  formed  will  have  to  bid  against  the  moving  picture  show,  the 
theatre,  the  dance  hall,  the  pool  room,  the  cheap  excursion,  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc.  There  is  no  lack  of  society  in  the  city ;  but  in 
the  country  there  are  none  of  these  counter  attractions  and  there 
is  a  hunger  for  companionship.  The  entire  problem  of  rural 
recreation  might  well  be  turned  over  to  the  church,  if  every  coun- 
try church  had  and  could  support  a  pastor  like  the  Rev.  McNutt. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Probably  country  churches  need  to  be  consolidated  even  more 
than  rural  schools.  They  have  often  created  a  most  unchristian 
spirit  in  country  neighborhoods,  and  have  been  kept  alive  wholly 
by  the  frictions  and  spirit  of  strife  which  they  stirred  up.  They 
have  divided  the  community  up  so  much  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  an  audience  at  any  one  church  or  to  raise  enough  money  to 
support  the  minister.  They  have  been  forces  that  have  been 
driving  the  community  apart  rather  than  drawing  it  together  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  The  country  community  needs  sadly 
a  conminnity  center.  The  centralized  church,  such  as  the  one  at 
Plainfield,  is  one  of  the  best  centers  possible,  but  the  little,  nar- 
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row  bickering,  church  factions  are  preventing  rather  than  further- 
ing community  enterprise  and  co-operation. 

THE  COUNTEY  CHUEOH  IS  WITHOUT  A  PASTOE. 

The  country  church  is  at  the  present  time  without  a  pastor.  In 
the  study  of  the  churches  of  northern  Missouri,  it  was  found  that 
92  fc  of  the  country  ministers  had  four  or  more  churches,  and 
that  the  remaining  8%  had  two  or  three  churches.  There  was  not 
a  single  minister  who  was  giving  all  his  time  to  one  country 
church.  All  but  three  of  these  ministers  lived  in  the  towns  and 
not  in  the  open  country  at  all.  92%  of  the  churches  were  what 
are  known  as  three-hour  churches,  that  is,  they  had  two  preaching 
services  one  Sunday  a  month.  Such  churches,  of  course,  have  no 
pastors.  It  is  impossible  for  this  absentee  preacher  to  minister 
to  the  social  needs  of  his  flock.  He  is  not  a  minister  or  a  pastor, 
but  only  a  preacher.  The  condition  is  as  disastrous  to  the  church 
spiritually  as  the  influence  of  the  absentee  landlord  is  industrially. 

Again,  many  of  the  country  preachers  are  uneducated,  some  of 
them  nearly  or  quite  illiterate.  These  men,  even  if  they  resided 
near  the  church,  could  not  organize  its  social  life,  because  they 
had  not  the  social  interest  or  training,  or  the  breadth  of  view 
that  would  enable  them  to  do  it. 

All  the  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  a  better  time  is  coming  to 
the  country  church.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  are  alive  to 
the  problem.  The  seminaries  are  beginning  to  give  training.  The 
rural  life  conferences  and  summer  courses  for  country  ministers 
are  giving  direction  to  the  movement.  But  it  will  be  a  generation, 
probably,  before  this  condition  can  be  remedied.  The  country 
community  can  not  at  present  depend  on  the  pastor  of  the  church 
to  organize  its  social  and  recreational  life,  because  he  does  not 
exist. 

CAN    THE    CHTTECH    DO    THE    WORK    WITHOUT    A    PASTOE? 

How  far  is  it  possible  for  the  church  to  organize  the  social  life 
of  the  community  without  a  resident  pastor?  Here  again  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  leadership.  Social  leadership  is  always  in- 
adequate in  the  rural  coixmiunity,  but  if  the  country  churches 
would  conceive  of  this  as  a  duty  that  they  owe  to  the  community, 
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and  to  themselves  as  Christians,  and  to  the  church,  they  might  do 
much  and  the  church  would  get  an  increasing  support  from  the 
community  that  might  enable  it  to  soon  maintain  a  pastor. 

Nearly  all  country  churches  are  doing  something  at  the  present 
time.  Even  the  ordinary  preaching  services  are  social  occasions 
more  or  less.  Kev.  Boise  says:  "I  was  talking  not  long  ago  with 
a  very  intelligent  seventeen  year  old  boy,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer.  I  asked  him  what  recreations  there  were  for  himself 
and  his  friends.  He  thought  a  minute  and  then  answered,  'Well, 
there  is  church  on  Simday,  and  then  there  is  Sunday  School' — 
but  he  had  trouble  in  thinking  of  anything  else."  Most  churches 
have  oyster  suppers  and  strawberry  festivals  in  order  to  raise 
their  share  of  the  minister's  salary.  These  are  held  selfishly  by 
the  church  for  its  own  ends,  but  they  serve  as  valuable  social  occa- 
sions for  the  countryside  nevertheless.  Some  of  these  events 
were,  I  remember,  among  the  largest  social  occasions  in  my  own 
childhood. 

Probably  the  largest,  often  the  only  social  service  the  church 
is  doing  is  represented  by  the  Women's  Missionary  Society,  which 
frequently  meets  and  sews  for  the  sick  or  the  poor  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Probably  the  service  which  the  women  render  to  themselves 
and  to  each  other,  by  meeting  together  in  a  social  way  is  greater 
than  their  service  to  the  sick  or  the  poor,  but  they  do  not  usually 
think  of  this  side  and  render  their  work  imselfishly.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip  at  these  meetings,  and 
that  there  is  not  as  much  intellectual  stimulation  as  there  should 
be.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  short  literary  program 
or  to  have  some  one  read  aloud  during  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  to 
the  advantage  of  everybody.  But  however  conducted,  the  mission- 
ary society  plays  an  important  part  as  it  is  often  the  only  social 
gathering  of  any  kind  the  farm  wife  attends.  If  the  rural  church 
will  only  see  the  value  of  these  things,  it  will  be  possible  for  almost 
any  church  congregation  to  hold  several  good  free  sociables  during 
the  year,  which  will  be  a  boon  to  the  young  people  who  want  to 
get  together,  and  will  be  sure  to  create  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
toward  the  church. 

Any  capable  teacher  of  a  young  men's  Bible  class  can  organize 
his  class  into  a  base  ball  team  or  a  Boys'  Scout  Patrol  to  meet  at 
some  time  during  the  week,  and  this  will  be  good  for  the  boys 
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and  good  for  the  Sunday  school.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  already 
being  done,  as  Mr.  West,  Chief  Scout  executive,  estimates  that 
85%  of  all  scout  patrols  are  organized  in  connection  with  Sun- 
day schools.    At  least  25%  of  the  scout  masters  are  ministers. 

In  the  same  way,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  capable 
teacher  of  a  Sunday  School  class  of  older  girls  to  organize  her 
girls  into  a  missionary  or  other  band  that  would  meet  once  a  week 
or  once  a  month  for  discussions,  sewing,  and  sociability. 

It  is  believed  that  a  realization  of  the  value  and  the  need  of 
social  life  is  getting  abroad  in  the  country  communities,  and  that 
we  may  expect  more  and  more  from  the  church  in  the  way  of  the 
organisation  of  recreation  and  sociability  along  all  of  these  lines. 
The  results  will  not,  however,  be  satisfactory  until  the  rural 
church  can  get  a  pastor,  and  a  pastor  who  conceives  that  he  owes 
a  duty  of  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  With  such  a 
pastor  the  country  church  will  assume  a  new  importance  in  the 
rural  community,  and  nearly  all  will  become  members.  His 
preaching  will  be  merely  a  by-product  of  a  life  of  service,  but  it 
will  be  better  and  more  effective  preaching. 


Examination  Questions  for  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 
East  Machias,  Maine. 

1.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Dickens's  Christmas  stories  and  state 
the  effect  produced  by  their  publication.  Of  these  sketches  which  is 
considered  the  best?  What  works  had  Dickens  produced  before  he 
wrote  these  Christmas  sketches? 

2.  Kelate  briefly  the  story  of  the  "Christmas  Carol".  Discuss 
its  value  as  a  Christmas  story.  What  effect  did  the  first  reading  of 
it  have  upon  you  ? 

3.  Show  the  different  ways  in  which  Dickens,  in  this  story,  im- 
presses upon  his  readers  the  Christmas  spirit  oif  "Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men." 

4.  Divide  the  story  into  scenes,  giving  each  scene  an  appropriate 
name.  Describe  in  full  one  of  these  scenes.  Give  appropriate  titles 
for  ten  possible  illustrations  of  the  text. 

5.  Describe  the  opening  scene  of  the  story.  What  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  opening  sentence?  What  sort  of  character  does  the 
name  "Scrooge"  suggest  to  you?  Quote  the  author's  first  character- 
ization of  Scrooge.  When  do  you  first  realize  that  Scrooge  and  his 
partner  were  very  disagreeable  people? 

6.  Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  "Christmas  Carol".  What 
does  the  word  carol  suggest  to  you?  Justify  its  use  in  the  title  of 
this  sketch.  Define  stave  and  state  briefly  tlie  subject  of  each  siaLO 
of  the  story. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word  "Christmas".  What  Christmaa 
message  does  Dickens  give  to  his  readers  in  his  "Christmas  Carol"? 
Relate  and  interpret  the  allegory  which  the  author  uses  to  convey 
his  message. 

8.  How  long  ago  was  the  "Christmas  Carol"  written?  What  les- 
sons has  it  for  the  reader  of  today? 

9.  Enimierate  the  different  steps  in  the  transformation  of  Scrooge. 
Name  the  characters  of  the  story  and  state  the  part  played  by  each 
in  this  transformation.  Which  of  these  characters  are  real  and  which 
belong  to  Scrooge's  visions? 

10.  What  mental  picture  have  you  of  Scrooge?  Of  Bob  Cratchit? 
Of  Tiny  Tim?  Of  Marley's  ghost?  Of  Mrs.  Cratchit?  Quote  lit- 
erally some  bit  of  description  which  serves  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
each  of  these  characters. 

U.  Describe  the  Tjondon  streets  as  they  appeared  on  this  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Select  those  details  in  this  description  which  would  not 
have  appeared  in  an  American  story.  Describe  a  walk  through  tlie 
principal  thoroughfare  of  some  American  city  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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13.  In  the  "Christinas  Carol",  Dickens  produces  his  effects  by 
means  of  contrast.  Give  a  corresponding  picture  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Scrooge,  the  wretched  old  man,  sipping  his  gruel  before 
his  solitary  hearth;  (2)  Scrooge,  the  taskmaster,  begrudging  coals  to 
his  clerk;  (3)  Scrooge,  the  miser;  (4)  The  death  of  Tiny  Tim. 

13.  The  scenes  of  the  "Christmas  Carol"  appeal  to  various  emo- 
tions; some  are  droll,  some  pathetic,  and  some  commonplace.  Give 
examples  under  each. 

14.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Scrooge  before  his  transformation. 
Prepare  a  biography  of  Scrooge,  drawing  your  material  from  the 
text.     Give  Mrs.  Cratchit's  opinion  of  Scrooge. 

15.  "Dickens  had  the  keenest  eye  for  oddity  that  ever  looked  out 
on  this  cold  world."  Verify  this  criticism  by  citing  some  of  the 
similes  and  metaphors  of  the  text. 

16.  The  "Christmas  Carol"  is  both  a  story  and  a  sermon.  Who 
is  the  hero  of  the  story?  Who  is  the  principal  character  of  the  ser- 
mon?   Verify  your  answer. 

17.  Relate  that  portion  of  the  story  suggested  to  you  by  the  ex- 
pression, "God  bless  us  all,  every  one." 

18.  How  do  the  miner's  hut,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  sailors 
far  out  at  sea  preserve  and  emphasize  the  Christmas  spirit  of  the 
story  ? 

19.  What,  according  to  the  views  of  our  author,  is  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  celebrate  Christmas?  What  feelings 
should  the  Christmas  season  arouse  in  the  heart  of  everyone?  Name 
some  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life  that  tend  to  destroy  this  spirit  ? 

20.  Mention  the  Christmas  games  and  Christmas  observances  re- 
ferred to  in  our  story.  Compare  an  American  Christmas  dinner  and 
an  American  Christmas  party  with  those  described  in  the  story. 

21.  In  the  first  half  of  his  story,  the  author  uses  many  slang 
phrases  and  colloquialisms.  These  disappear  in  the  last  half.  Account 
for  this. 

22.  Give  the  context  for  each  of  the  following  peculiarly  English 
expressions  and  express  the  same  idea  in  the  American  idiom: — 
Fifteen  shillings  a  weeh;  The  clocks  had  only  just  gone  three;  He 
boasted  no  graet-coat;  in  the  copper j  He  lived  in  chambers  which  had 
once  belonged  to  his  deceased  partner;  poulterers'  shops. 

23.  From  the  "Christmas  Carol"  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  its  aixthor.  Enumerate  the  important  facts  in  Dickens' 
life  and  state  his  position  in  English  Literature. 

24.  "Dickens's  'Christmas  Carol'  is  an  English  Classic."  What  is 
meant  by  this  statement  ?  Enumerate  those  features  which  make  this 
sketch  a  classic. 

25.  "Dickens's  humor  is  apt  to  run  into  fantastic  exaggeration." 
Show  that  this  criticism  is  true. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  have  received  another  communication  from  Mr.  Parker  H.  Ser- 
combe,  Director  of  the  so-called  "Mental  Efficiency  League,"  of  Chi- 
cago. This  time,  as  before,  the  communication  is  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of 
Chicago  Schools.  It  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  sex- 
hygiene  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and,  by  implication,  elsewhere. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  fully  understand  just  what  Mr.  Serqombe 
means  by  some  of  the  terms  used  in  his  communication;  we  give  his 
letter  practically  in  full,  below,  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  his 
meaning  for  themselves.  But  so  far  as  we  think  we  understand  him 
we  agree  that  this  vital  subject  should  be  presented  in  connection 
with  such  "related  facts"'  as  are  clearly  apparent  throughout  the 
realm  of  nature, — or  it  were  better  not  to  present  it  at  all.  Part 
views  of  almost  anything  are  apt  to  be  misleading  and  confusing  and 
dangerous.  To  set  a  child  to  thinking  about  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion is  exceedingly  hazardous  unless  this  thought  is  so  directed 
that  he  gets  the  whole  truth  and  sees  his  sex  nature  and  functions  in 
all  their  essential  relations  to  things  physical,  mental  and  spiritual. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Young  or  any  other  intelligent  school 
official  would  differ  with  us  on  this  point,  though  there  might  he  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  those  related  facts  are  or  how  to  ob- 
tain them.  Mr.  Sercombe  is  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine  called 
"The  Thinker,"  and  advertises  week  day  and  Sunday  classes  in  ra- 
idonal  mind  exercise.  It  is  certainly  true  that  brain  cells  can  be  cul- 
tivated by  proper  exercise  and  direction  as  well  as  muscles,  eye  sight, 
touch,  hearing,  etc.  The  method  of  culture  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. To  use  an  old  saying  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating."'  If  this  new  prophet  of  "mind  exercise"  can  accomplish  the 
end  in  view  in  sex-hygiene  education  better  than  Dr.  Young  is  ac- 
complishing it  with  her  corps  of  trained  teachers,  we  bid  him  "(lod- 
speed".  His  aim  and  that  of  all  other  truth-seekers  and  real  teachers 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  wholly  praiseworthy.    Here  is  his  letter : — 

Dear  Dr.  Young: 

There  are  a  numlier  of  important  related  facts  connected  with  the 
presentation  of  the  study  of  sex-hygiene  in  the  schools  which  only 
those  who  have  specialized  in  tracing  complete  relationships  in  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  will  be  able  to  successfully  employ,  and  without 
which  the  teaching  in  this  line  will  do  much  actual  harm  by  contrary 
suggestion,  statistics  showing  that  the  adoption  in  practice  (not  mere 
mental  acceptance)  of  moral  precepts  by  children,  stands  eighty-five 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  contrary  side.     ' 
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The  need  of  introducing  properly  classified  related  facts  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  this  study  on  various  counts: — (1) 
No  set  of  facts  should  ever  be  presented  to  pupils  as  isolated  from  other 
related  facts,  for  knowledge  so  absorbed  is  not  on  a  working  basis  in 
the  mind.  (2)  It  is  an  injustice  to  pupils  to  rob  them  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  thinkers  along  with  whatever  other  special  instruction 
they  are  receiving.  (3)  The  delicacy  of  the  subject  of  sex  psychology, 
physiology  and  hygiene  makes  it  essential  that  it  be  presented  in  due 
proportion  in  connection  with  related  subjects  together  with  their 
classification  under  law,  iij  order  that  sex  does  not  become  exaggerated 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  thus  stimulating  sex  precocity  and  per- 
version. 

It  is  /^lear  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  great  enough  to 
warrant  every  effort  to  obtain  all  the  facts  and  data  connected  with  it 
regardless  of  the  source,  it  being  a  simple  matter  to  demonstrate  to 
you  or  your  committee,  that  if  instructors  in  "personal  purity"  se- 
lected for  Chicago  schools  go  to  their  task  without  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  here  offered  to  perfect  themselves  on  a  subject 
in  which  they  have  not  specialized,  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  the  pupils 
and  the  object  sought  will  not  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand  a  short 
course  of  twelve  demonstrations  in  presentation  of  facts  related  to 
the  especial  study  of  sex,  while  not  equal  to  a  general  course  in  the 
relationship  of  all  subjects  whatsoever,  will  nevertheless  increasp  the 
efficiency  of  your  "personal  purity"  teachers  many,  many  fold. 

Very  respectfully, 

^  Pakker  H.  Seecombe, 

Director  Mental  Efficiency  League. 


The  word  "Efficiency"  would  make  a  good  motto  with  which 
to  begin  the  school  year.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  sug- 
gestive, "ex"  plus  "facere",  "to  make"  (something)  "out  of"  (some- 
thing). The  teacher  is  first  of  all  to  make  something  out  of  herself 
or  himself.  Time  and  money  and  energy  have  been  spent  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  a  teaching  fitness  and  a  teaching  engagement.  Now  the 
opportunity  is  offered  to  show  what  is  in  one,  to  prove  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  period  of  preparation  were  a  wise  investment,  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  heredity,  to  measure  up  to  the  family  tra- 
ditions, to  test  one's  personal  ideals  and  resources,  and  to  develop 
an  ability  to  do  good  and  useful  service.  In  mechanics  efficiency  is 
defined  as  "the  relation  of  useful  work  to  the  energy  expended." 
We  are  to  make  something  good  and  useful  out  of  our  pupils  if  we 
lay  claim  to  the  word  "Efficient."  Their  progress  is  the  test  of  our 
efficiency.  If  they  remain  ignorant,  if  they  are  indolent  or  stupid, 
disobedient  and  disorderly,  showing  no  growth,  no  zeal,  no  interest 
or  ambition,  then  we  are  not  efficient  teachers.    There  is  not  a  proper 
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ratio  between  the  energy  we  are  expending  and  the  "useful  work" 
produced. 

We  should  make  something,  also,  out  of  the  community  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast.  We  have  public  relations  and  the  special  privileges  of 
culture  and  education  which  we  have  enjoyed  put  us  under  obligation 
to  be  efficient  members  of  human  society.  We  are  to  make  the  com- 
munity better,  more  intelligent,  more  eager  for  truth  and  stronger 
and  clearer  in  the  vision  of  educational  ideals.  If  we  take  this 
word  "efficiency"  for  our  motto  and  live  up  to  these  and  other  lines 
of  suggestiveness  to  be  foiind  as  we  brood  over  its  meaning,  it  will 
be  a  good  year  for  us;  we  shall  have  deep  satisfactions  as  the  year 
draws  to  its  close;  and  we  shall  be  sought  after  for  yet  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  more  influential  and  remunerative  positions.  For  effi- 
ciency is  at  a  premium  in  all  walks  of  life. 


Is  it  wise  for  the  teacher  or  the  parent  to  notice  every  infraction 
of  the  rules  of  right  behaviour  in  the  children,  and  correct  them? 
Two  answers,  "yes"  and  "no",  will  doubtless  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion by  the  readers  of  this  paragraph.  Some  will  say  that  the  teacher 
and  the  parent  are  entrusted  with  the  education  and  moral  training 
of  the  child,  and  that  it  is  a  violation  of  their  trust  to  let  an  offense 
paaa  by  unnoticed  and  unpunished.  Such  a  course,  it  will  be  argued, 
breaks  down  authority,  creates  precedent,  opens  a  line  of  least  re- 
sistence  in  the  child's  conduct  and  tends  to  the  formation  of  habit, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  up  and  which  will  grow  more  and 
more  firmly  established  until  it  results  in  moral  ruin.  The  child 
should  always  be  made  to  mind,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  be  polite,  etc., 
etc.,  and  no  offense  or  departure  from  the  rules  of  right  conduct 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unreproved.  Others  will 
say  that  a  good  rule  too  rigidly  enforced  often  ceases  to  be  a  good 
one  and  works  more  evil  than  it  prevents.  There  are  important  and 
delicate  relations  involved  between  the  child  and  the  parent,  between 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  and  these  must  be  sacredly  regarded  or 
the  possibilities  of  helpful  guidance  will  be  sacrificed.  There  must 
be  rules  of  conduct,  the  child  must  be  taught  moral  principles,  and 
respect  for  them  must  be  created  vrithin  his  developing  mind  and 
soul.  But  the  moment  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  antagonism  is 
created  within  him, — the  moment  he  suspects  that  he  is  being  watched 
and  criticised  and  that  his  parent  or  teacher  is  doing  police  duty 
toward  him,  in  that  moment  those  finer  avenues  of  approach  to  tlie 
soul  that  lie  through  the  affections  are  forever  closed.  To  hold  the 
love  of  the  child  is  of  infinite  importance.  Without  it  no  real  per- 
sonal influence  is  possible.  The  parent  who  is  the  child's  comrade, 
the  teacher  whom  the  child  "likes",  is  the  one  who  can  mould  his 
character.    No  one  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  love  and  confidence  of 
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the  children  in  his  charge  for  the  sake  of  an  exact  compliance  with 
an  abstract  rule  of  moral  conduct. 

"This  brief  statement  of  the  issue  was  suggested  by  an  incident  in 
real  life  that  came  under  the  writer's  observation,  where  a  child  of 
five  years  made  a  saucy  reply,  in  a  moment  of  nervousness  and  provo- 
cation, to  his  father,  who  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  rather  than  to  reprove  and  punish  the  offender  on  the 
spot.  Two  views  of  the  father's  attitude  in  this  specific  instance 
were  expressed  by  the  on-lookers.  Some  criticised  him  for  lack 
of  firmness  and  moral  courage,  and  prophesied  that  here  would  be 
another  "spoiled  child";  others  praised  him  for  his  patience,  love 
and  forbearance  and  insisted  that  here  was  a  father  and  child  who 
would  never  in  life  grow  away  from  one  another. 

The  situation  is  a  common  one  and  reproduces  itself  as  often  in 
the  schoolroom  as  in  the  home.  We  wish  our  readers  would  constitute 
themselves  a  forum  and  express  their  judgment  as  to  the  right  course 
to  follow  in  cases  of  this  kind. 


We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  have  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  important  bulletins  on  educational  subjects  which  are  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  interested  applicants.  Of  the  more 
than  500  pamphlets  which  have  been  thus  published  since  1867,  many 
have  passed  their  usefulness  and  are  now  out  of  print.  Even  the  full 
list  of  names  of  these  publications  is  not  now  printed  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Of  comparatively  recent  numbers  which  are  still  in  demand 
there  are  also  some  which  are  no  longer  given  away  freely,  but  may  be 
had  upon  payment  of  a  stated  price.  Thus  among  the  33  bulletins 
which  were  issued  in  1913  there  are  eleven  for  which  a  nominal  price 
is  charged,  such  as: — 

No.  6.    Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  ets. 

No.  17.  The  Montessori  System  of  Education,  by  Anna  Tolman 
Smith.     5  cts. 

No.  20.  Eeadjustment  of  a  rural  high  school,  by  H.  A.  Brown. 
10  cts. 

But  the  remaining  22  issues  of  1912,  as  well  as  the  23  numbers  thus 
far  published  in  1913,  are  all  freely  available  to  those  who  will  make 
definite  application  for  such  as  they  desire. 

The  la.st  of  these  (1913  No.  23— whole  number  533)  entitled  "The 
Georgia  Club",  by  E.  C.  Branson,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
tmique  and  important  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Athens,  Ga.  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  Interest  in 
rural  conditions  is  very  great  today  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
many  states  much  is  being  done  to  make  the  rural  school  the  highest 
possible  factor  in  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions.  But  we  do 
not  know  of  any  other  state  normal  school  which  has  undertaken  to 
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prepare  its  graduates  for  this  work  with  more  intelligence  and  effec- 
tiveness than  is  being  done  by  this  Georgia  institution. 

Among  the  "live"  educational  questions  of  today,  none  are  more 
vital  than  those  relating  to  the  courses  of  study  for  high  schools,  and 
the  relations  of  the  high  schools  to  the  colleges.  Bulletin  No.  7,  1913 
(whole  number  514)  is  on  "College  Entrance  Requirements",  by 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  articulation 
of  high  school  and  college.    Secondary  department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Several  of  the  bulletins  of  this  year  give  a  monthly  record  of  cur- 
rent educational  publications,  including  books,  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cal articles,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  would  keep 
informed  as  to  the  newest  things  in  educational  literature. 


Boston  papers  describe  as  follows  the  new  venture  of  the  educational 
department  at  Harvard  University  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hanus : — 

"Education  from  the  cradle  to  the  university  is,  in  effect,  what  is 
planned  for  the  University  school  at  Harvard.  It  is  now  expected  that 
the  school  will  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Children  of  both  sexes  will 
first  enter  a  kindergarten  and  will  then  be  advanced  through  the 
various  grades  until  they  are  prepared  for  the  college  itself. 

"As  the  plan  now  stands  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  will  have  charge  of 
this  innovation.  A  principal  will  head  the  school  and  men  and  women 
teachers  will  be  employed.  It  is  proposed  to  start  the  kindergarten 
and  one  or  two  elementary  grades  at  first,  adding  a  grade  each  year 
until  the  school  has  all  the  grades  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school. 

"Among  the  features  of  the  school  will  be  a  fully  equipped  kitchen, 
a  workshop,  laboratory  and,  ultimately,  the  best  country  day  school 
features.    As  the  pupils  advance  the  sexes  will  be  segregated. 

"It  was  originally  planned  to  start  one  department  of  the  school  this 
fall,  but  as  sufficient  funds  were  not  available  to  make  the  department 
a  permanent  one  the  scheme  was  temporarily  abandoned." 


Chicago's  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
teaching  sex  hygiene  to  separate  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
high  schools  of  Chicago  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  proves  suc- 
cessful such  instruction  inay  be  extended  to  the  grade  schools.  Newark 
feels  that  a  similar  school  course  is  bound  to  be  taken  up  there. 
"Personal  purity"  is  the  phrase  under  which  the  subject  will  "be  pre- 
sented in  Chicago,  where  $10,000  has  been  appropriated  to  secure  the 
best  possible  instnictors.  It  will  offset  the  haphazard  sources  of  in- 
formation now  open  to  the  young.  "Such  information  as  the  children 
now  get",  says  President  A.  W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University, 
"is  usually  desultory,  false,  and  immodest.  Frank,  scientific,  and 
elevating  teaching  can  have  only  good  effects." 


Foreign  Notes 

Congress  Echoes.  A  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  British  Empire  met  at  London 
and  already  serious  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  second  con- 
gress of  this  series,  to  be  held  four  years  hence.  These  gatherings  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  university  development  in  the  Empire 
and  promise  to  become  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  its  widely 
separated  divisions. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  congress  by  an  American  delegate, 
Dr.  Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  XXVI. 

The  Third  International  Congress  of  History  was  also  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1912,  but  on  account  of  delay  in  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
was  not  generally  attended.  In  a  recent  account  of  this  congress,  the 
delegate  from  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Letters,  explains  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  the  small  representation  from  his  own  country. 
For  this  reason  the  French  language,  the  chief  instrument  of  Frendi 
influence,  would  have  had  slight  recognition  but  for  the  delegates 
from  Belgium,  Russia,  and  from  Southeastern  Europe,  to  whom  it 
serves  as  the  language  of  culture  and  polite  intercourse. 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  a  paper  upon  the  organization 
of  the  higher  historic  studies  presented  before  the  Congress  by  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht  of  Leipsic,  in  which  this  distinguished  teacher  and 
savant  declared  tliat  he  had  broken  with  the  "sterilizing  methods  of 
the  German  universities,"  and  established  a  group  of  foreign  assist- 
ants, French,  English,  Americans,  and  Orientals  who  teach  under 
his  immediate  direction  the  liistory  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  next  Congress  of  this  series  meets  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1918. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  the  most  important 
congress  of  the  present  year  is  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  which  met  in  Buffalo,  August  25-30.  While  the  number 
of  foreign  delegates  was  small  they  were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
distinction  whose  participation  in  the  Congress  adds  weight  to  its 
deliberations.  Both  in  the  discussions  and  in  the  accompanying  ex- 
hibits, emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  health  side  rather  than  u))on 
that  of  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  jjrominent  in  previous 
hygienic  congresses.  The  month  of  August  was  marked  by  several 
conferences  in  London  which  emphasized  from  different  standpoints 
the  great  object  of  the  Congress  on  school  hygiene.  At  the  confer- 
ence on  infant  mortality  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Burns,  emphasis 
■was  placed  on  the  importance  of  home  instruction  and  the  need  of 
the  intervention  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  protection  of  childhood 
before  the  school  age  is  reached.     Attention  was  called  by  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Education  to  the  encouragement  given  by  his  Department  to 
schools  for  mothers.  Of  230  institutions  of  this  character,  100  were 
declared  to  be  excellent. 

The  conference  on  tuberculosis  held  in  London  at  the  same  time 
reinforced  the  lesson  of  home  sanitary  conditions  and  the  care  of 
mothers  with  infant  children.  The  matter  of  infant  mortality  was 
treated  in  both  conferences  as  a  part  of  the  campaign  for  child  pro- 
tection to  which  the  English  government  is  fully  committed. 


The  International  Congress  on  Child  Protection,  held  at  Brussells, 
July  23-26,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  different  countries  in  the  promotion  of  wel- 
fare activities  under  State  direction.  The  Belgiiun  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice who  opened  the  congress  attributed  the  growing  concern  in  this 
matter  to  the  new  state  of  society  in  which  the  child  is  "detached 
from  -the  old  rural  and  family  life." 


The  Twenty-seventh  International  Congress  on  Medicine,  held 
in  London,  August  6-12,  was  remarkable  for  the  distinction  of  the 
delegates,  both  official  and  professional  and  for  the  standard  of  the 
papers  in  which  were  set  forth  the  highest  results  of  experimental 
researches  in  their  relation  to  the  healing  art.  In  the  section  of 
hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  special  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
school  environment  of  children,  particularly  as  regards  lighting  and 
eye  strain.  Dr.  Kerr  of  London,  advocated  the  total  exclusion  of  book 
work  until  after  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  and  Professor  K.  Passek  of 
Graz  took  strong  position  against  any  kind  of  school  work  which  ne- 
cessitates the  bending  of  the  pupils'  heads  or  the  shortening  of  the 
work  distance. 


Salaries  of  Secondary  Teachers.  In  a  series  of  important 
articles  on  secondary  education,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Secretary  of  the  Aseo- 
ciation  of  English  Headmasters,  indulges  in  some  pertinent  compari- 
sons.   With  regard  to  salaries,  he  presents  the  following : — 

In  the  grant-earning  secondarj-  schools  of  England,  the  highest 
scale  adopted  by  any  local  authority  in  England  begins  at  £150 
($750)  and  goes  up  by  yearly  increments  of  £10  ($50)  to  £300 
($1,500),  or  in  special  cases  to  £350  ($1,750).  That  is  in  London, 
for  men  who  are  graduates  of  a  university ;  for  women  graduates  the 
scale  is  from  £120  ($700)  to  £220  ($1,100),  and  in  special  cases  to 
£250  ($1,250). 

In  Prussia  the  scale  for  men  is  from  £135  ($675)  initial  salary  to 
£360  ($1,800)  final  salary,  with  a  rent  allowance  varying  from  £65 
($325)  to  £28  ($140),  according  to  local  conditions;  in  Bremen  the 
scale  is  from  £200   ($1,000)  to  £390  ($1,950) ;  in  Hamburg  from 
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£200  ($1,000)  to  £450  ($2,250).  Few  authorities  pay  an  initial 
salary  of  less  than  £150;  and,  moreover,  in  some  municipalities  where 
the  environment  is  not  attractive,  higher  salaries  have  been  found 
necessary  to  attract  competent  teachers. 

In  Paris  the  range  of  salaries  among  the  six  classes  of  profe/tseurs 
agreges  (secondary  school  masters  of  the  first  grade)  is  from  £200 
($1,000)  to  £320  ($1,600)  per  annum,  to  which  must  be  added  in  each 
case  a  sum  of  £20  ($100),  the  indemnite  d'agregation.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  well  qualified  Frenchman  may  reasonably  hope  to  ob- 
tain a  salary  of  £300  ($1,500)  after  24  or  25  years'  service;  all  agreges 
receive  an  initial  salary  of  £148  ($740)  per  annum.  Finland  appears 
to  be  the  only  country  in  which  women  possessing  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  men  are  paid  at  the  same  rate ;  in  Holland  men  teachers  start 
at  £150  ($750),  women  at  £100  ($500)— a  difference  which  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  the  London  scale.  In  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  increases  in  salary  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, regular  and  automatic. 

All  these  countries  provide  pensions  for  teachers ;  in  France,  where 
the  teachers  are  civil  servants,  the  practice  of  the  civil  service  obtains, 
and  provision  is  made  for  widows  and  orphans:  in  Germany  the 
teacher's  pension  amounts  in  many  cases  to  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
final  salary,  and  in  13  States  no  contribution  is  required  from  the 
teacher;  in  Denmark  and  Holland  the  pension  is  two-thirds  of  the 
final  salary.  In  England  about  25  secondary  schools  have  pension 
schemes;  one  of  these — that  of  the  City  of  London  School,  which  is 
financed  by  the  Corporation — may  be  compared  with  the  least  favor- 
able of  the  foreign  systems;  the  rest  fall  far  below  them. 


Spread  of  French  Influence.  The  determination  of  France  to 
maintain  intellectual  prominence  in  the  world  is  indicated  by  the 
establishment  of  "French  Institutes"  in  foreign  cities.  Already  such 
have  been  organized  at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence  and  Madrid. 
The  institute  at  Madrid  is  a  product  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  The  work  initiated  in  1898,  was 
inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies  during  the  Easter  vacation 
of  the  current  year.  Its  object  as  explained  in  an  address  on  that 
occasion  by  Dr.  Lapie,  rector  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  study  of  the  artistic  and  historic  origins  common  to 
France  and  to  Spain,  for  which  purpose  indespensable  aids  are 
afforded  by  the  museums,  monuments  and  archives  of  the  latter 
country. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book   Notices 

FIEST  BEADING  BOOK  FOE  AMEBICAN  SCHOOLS.  By  Martin 
Schmidhofen,  Supervisor  of  German  in  Chicago  Public  Schools.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  first  sixty-one  pages  of  this  attractively  illustrated  beginner's  book 
in  German  are  printed  in  Latin  type  after  which  the  pupil  is  assumed 
to  be  prepared  to  learn  the  German  print.  There  is  a  good  variety  to  tho 
selections  of  poetry,  anecdote,  dialogue  and  songfs.  The  pupil  using  this 
book  will  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work. 

SPOKEN  ENGLISH.  A  method  of  improving  speech  and  reading  by 
studying  voice  conditions  and  modulations  in  union  with  their  causes 
in  thinking  and  feeling.  By  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  Boston.  Ex- 
pression Company.    Price  $1.23. 

Dr.  Curry  needs  no  introduction  to  students  and  teachers  of  elocu- 
tion. He  is  widely  known  by  his  books  and  his  School  of  Expression  as 
an  authority  in  this  subject.  This,  his  latest  volume  is  "an  endeavor  to 
furnish  such  methods  for  the  development  of  Spoken  English  as  will 
parallel  the  work  of  Written  English,  and  to  fnmish  hints  upon  the 
problem  of  teaching  reading  and  of  improving  the  voice." 

The  book  is  good  for  private  study  or  for  schools  where  much  time 
can  be  given  to  vocal  expression. 

PBEPAKING  FOB  CITIZENSHIP.  To  the  teachers  in  our  schools  on 
whom  chiefly  devolves  the  great  privilege  of  preparing  for  citizenship  the 
youth  of  our  land.  An  elementary  text-book  in  civics.  By  Wm.  Backus 
Guitteau,  Ph.  D.    With  illtistrations.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

This  little  book  is  crammed  with  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion so  lucidly  explained  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  pupils  of  the 
higher  grammar  and  lower  high  school  grades.  Numerous  pictures  show- 
ing government  works  of  various  kinds  help  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  service  government  renders  to  the  citizen,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
create  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  obligation  towards  the  government.  The 
book  6hould  do  much  to  produce  a  higher  ideal  of  civics  than  is  commonly 
held  by  our  school  youth. 

PBACTICAL  GEO.\IETBY  AND  GRAPHICS.  By  Edward  L.  Bates 
(London),  and  Frederick  Charlesworth  (London).  B.  T.  Batsford,  94  High 
Holbom,  London.     D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  text-book  for  students  in  technical  and  trade  schools,  even- 
ing classes,  and  for  engineers,  artisans,  draughtsmen,  architects,  build- 
ers, surveyors,  etc.  The  presentation  of  problems  and  principles  is  em- 
inently practical,  which  may  be  made  the  emphatic  word  in  reading  the 
title.     There  are  numerous  illustrations.. 
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ARITHMETIC  BY  PRACTICE.     By  D.  W.  Werremeyer.    Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.     The  Century  Company. 

An  excellent  little  volume  aiming  to  provide  a  variety  of  problems 
suitable  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades. 

HUMAN-BEHAVIOR.  A  first  book  in  psychology  for  teachers.  By 
Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Brown  University,  and  William  C.  Bagley,  University 
of  Illinois.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  book  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  young  teachers.  It  will 
enable  them  to  understand  the  phenomena  met  with  in  the  classroom, 
and  will  save  them  from  many  common  mistakes  which  perplex  and 
irritate.  While  thoroughly  scientific  the  chapters  are  readable  and  can 
easily  be  understood  because  of  the  author's  clearness  of  thought  and 
brilliancy  of  style. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.  By  Luther  Halsey  Gulick, 
M.  D.  and  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  new  book  is  an  authoritative,  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  America. 

BEDROCK.  Education  and  employment,  the  foundation  of  the  repub 
lie.    By  Annie  L.  Diggs.    The  Social  Center  Publishing  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

An  earnest  plea  for  an  organized  effort  for  the  employment  of  the 
unemployed. 

THE  EARLY  SEA  PEOPLE.  First  steps  in  the  conquest  of  the  waters. 
By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Depp,  lecturer  in  education  in  the  extension  divis- 
ion of  the  University  of  Chicago.    Rand  McNally  &  Company.     Price,  $.50. 

A  most  attractive  supplementary  reader  giving  a  continued  narration 
of  the  experiences  of  our  ancestors  in  Europe,  earlier  chapters  of  which 
were  contained  in  former  volumes  of  the  series  —  The  Industrial  and 
Social  History  series. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  SEVENTH  READER.  THE  RIVERSIDE  EIGHTH 
READER.  By  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sprinjj- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  Director  of  Art,  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools.  Assisted  by  Frances  Jenkins,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Grades,  Decatur,  Illinois.     Illustrated.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Price,  $.55. 

For  the  value  of  the  selections  and  for  the  artistic  and  literary  taste 
shown  in  the  make-up  of  the  volumes  this  series  of  readers  is  unsur- 
passed by  anything  now  upon  the  market.  Throughout  the  series  there 
is  a  careful  effort  to  impart  an  adequate  vocabxdary  and  to  give  the  child 
high  ideals  as  well  as  a  wide  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  These 
books  are  well  worthy  the  wide  popularity  they  are  achieving  through- 
out the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
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ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  Animal  and  Human.  By  James  Edward 
Peabody,  A.  M.,  head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Morris  High  School. 
Bronx,  >'ew  York  City,  and  .Vrthur  Ellsworth  Hunt,  Ph.  B.,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Biologj',  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  plan  is  to  study  a  somewhat  limited  group  of  animals  intensively 
and  to  consider  only  those  functions  of  each  animal  which  have  some  re- 
lation to  human  biology  or  to  economics.  Insects  are  studied  because 
of  their  benefits  or  injuries  to  man ;  birds  and  fishes  because  of  their 
economic  value.  There  are  valuable  suggestions  to  aid  apt  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  either  in  class  or  outside. 

MEWANEE,  THE  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  Belle  Wiley,  critic  and 
teacher  of  methods.  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  D.  Hubbard.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

Gives  interesting  glimpses  of  Indian  child  life.  The  boys  who  have 
just  learned  to  read  will  be  delighted.  The  illustrations  are  attractive. 
and,  with  the  text,  give  a  real  knowledge  of  Indians  and  their  wild  en- 
vironment. 

AESTHETIC  EDUCATION.  By  Charles  DeGarmo.  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University.    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

The  author  believes  that  the  child  should  be  trained  on  the  aesthetic 
side  as  systematically  as  on  the  intellectual  side.  The  book  is  a  most 
helpful  presentation  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  of  the  means  for  it.s 
expression  and  impartation. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.  Quantitative  Studies.  By 
George  Drayton  Strayer  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.     The  Macmillan  Companj'.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

This  volume  will  aid  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  essential 
principles  of  school  management.  A  large  variety  of  subjects  are  dis- 
cnssed  chiefly  chosen  from  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  in  the  application  of  quantitative  methods 
to  administrative  problems.  Such  subjects  as  Studies  of  the  Students, 
studies  of  the  teaching  staff,  organization  of  schools  and  courses  of 
Btndy,  the  measurement  of  educational  products  and  school  finance  receive 
careful  attention.    There  is  a  series  of  valuable  statistical  tables. 

A  LABORATORY  HAND-BOOK  FOR  DIETETICS.  By  Mary  Swart/ 
Rose,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Nutrition,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.10  net. 

This  is  a  very  thorough  presentation  of  an  important  practical  sub- 
ject. It  explains  the  problems  involved  in  the  calculation  of  food  values 
and  requirements  and  the  construction  of  dietaries.  The  functions  of 
food  are  fully  explained,  and  the  energy  requirement,  the  protein  require- 
ment, the  fat,  the  carbohydrate  and  the  ash  requirements  are  stated  for 
various  ages.  The  diagrams  and  reference  tables  make  the  book  avail- 
able for  quick  reference. 
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OUR  LITTLE  BULGAEIAN  COUSIN.  By  Clara  V.  Winlow.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.      60c. 

This  most  recent  volume  of  the  "Little  Cousin  Series"  is  of  special 
interest  since  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  have  been  directed  to  Bulga- 
ria in  its  heroic  struggle  to  free  itself  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The 
colors  and  costumes  of  the  Bulgars  have  become  the  "  style "  and 
without  doubt  this  book  of  vivid  description  of  the  home  life  and  customs 
of  a  Bulgarian  peasant  family  with  a  lovable  little  laddie  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  pretty  story  will  prove  a  rapid  seller. 

OUR  LITTLE  ROMAN  COUSIN  OP  LONG  AGO.  By  Julia  Darrow 
Cowles.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price  60c. 

This  book  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  companion  series  to  "Our  Little 
Cousin"  books  which  are  so  well  and  favorably  known.  The  new  series 
will  give  the  every  day  child's  life  of  ancient  times  and  the  publishers 
promise  that  the  stories  will  be  historically  accurate,  and  if  all  that 
follow  are  as  interesting  as  this  volume  the  success  of  the  series  is  assured. 

THE  SUNBRIDGE  GIRLS  AT  SIX  STAR  RANCH.  By  Eleanor  Stuart. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,     Price,  $1.50. 

Bright,  wholesome  and  full  of  delightful  humor  is  this  story  of  a 
sweet  impulsive  Texas  girl  and  her  five  girl  friends  from  the  East  who 
are  being  entertained  at  her  home.  In  style  and  incident  the  story 
strongly  resembles  the  Texas  Blue  Bonnet  books  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
tbem  in  the  affections  of  a  host  of  girl  readers  to  whom  the  Blue  Bonnet 
stories  are  so  dear. 


Periodicals. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September  presents  a  timely  table  of  contents,  A 
paper  of  very  general  interest  outlines  an  admirable  plan  for  "  National  Aid  to  Good 
Bonds  "  and  is  contribnted  by  ex-Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr. 

In  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  the  thinking  man  and  woman  will  find  snch  articles 
as  John  Bates  Clark's  "The  Minimum  Wage"  and  Agnes  ReppUer's  "Oar  Loss  of 
Nerve  "  well  worth  notice. 

St  Nicholas  for  September  truly  seems  the  most  charming  number  yet  issued.  Its  con- 
tinned  stories  grow  in  interest,  its  short  stories  could  not  be  bettered,  and  a  little  lyric  of 
the  orchard  by  a  thirteen-year-old  poet  is  really  worthy  the  "  Gold  Badge." 

"  Life  after  Death,"  a  paper  appearing  in  the  September  number  of  the  Century  Maga- 
aine,  is  the  first  of  many  in  which  this  magazine  will  take  account  of  civilization's  accom- 
plishments in  many  fields  for  the  benefit  of  busy  men  and  women. 

September  Lippincott's  is  indeed  an  "  autumnal  harvest  of  rich  reading  "  with  its  com- 
plete novel,  by  Mrs.  Lutz,  "The  Drifter,"  a  sketch  of  rare  interest  by  Forbes  Lindsay, 
" The  Open  Door,"  a  pathetic  tale  of  Jewish  life,  by  Ellas  Liebrman,  and  "The  Master 
Stroke,"  a  story  of  a  South  American  Revolution  by  Hapsbury  Liebe. 
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Moral  Pedagogy 

Kelly  Millkb,  Howabd  Univebsity,  Washinqtoit,  D.  C. 

S-"""™"'™"""""! AN  morality  be  taught?"  is  as  old  a  query  as  any 

Illf^      I   other  in  the  field  of  educational  inquiry;  but  un- 
1^     5   fortimately  twenty  centuries  of  more  or  less  dili- 
I   gent  quest  has  furnished  no  conclusive  answer.     A 
^iiiiHiiKiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiitl  ^^U  defined  method  of  moral  instruction  is  the 

II  missing  factor  in  our  general  pedagogical  equation. 
I  Our  common  schools  are  graded  with  reference  to 
♦""'™""°""""'"*  intellectual  standards.  The  youth  who  leave  our 
colleges  aud  universities  with  diplomas  of  the  highest  distinction 
are  but  half  educated  at  best.  The  degree — "Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Chemistry"  has  not  the  slightest  ethical  significance. 
Such  degrees  indicate  pure  intellectual  distinction  without  any 
moral  connotation.  The  bepuzzled  pedagogue,  in  all  but  despair, 
still  repeats  the  ancient  query:  "How  shall  we  educate  the  other 
half  of  the  man  ?" — only  to  be  mocked  by  the  hollow  echo,  re- 
verberating through  the  ages — "how?" 

Before  attempting  methods  of  educating  a  faculty,  we  should 
first  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  faculty  and  what  its  range 
and  limitations  are. 

On  the  negative  side,  morality  may  be  defined  as  conformity  to 
accepted  standards  of  conduct.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
closely  akin  to  manners,  customs  and  social  behavior.  As  the 
latter  are  not  directly  taught,  but  rather  caught  from  environ- 
ment, inurement  and  atmosphere,  one  might  naturally  expect 
morality  to  be  imparted  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Manners 
and  demeanor  are  not  regulated  according  to  any  fixed  principle, 
but  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  prevalent  social  code. 
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In  80  far  then  as  morality  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  passive 
conformity  to  preconceived  standards,  its  mode  of  impartation 
must  be  in  the  passive  rather  than  in  the  active  voice.  But  if 
we  regard  man  as  being  endowed  with  a  moral  nature  parallel 
with  his  intellectual  nature,  we  should  seek  direct  positive  and 
definite  methods  for  the  development  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  analysis  to  regard  man  as  being  endowed 
with  physical,  intellectual,  volitional,  moral  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties. The  problem  of  the  educator  is  to  devise  means  and  methods 
for  the  imfoldment  and  development  of  these  several  faculties 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  requisite  power  and  exercise.  Fol- 
lowing the  biological  analogy,  one  might  say  that  these  faculties 
constitute  the  organs  and  the  educator's  task  is  to  have  these 
organs  perform  their  proper  functions. 

The  test  of  the  educability  of  a  faculty  is  determined  by  the 
range  of  its  variability  throughout  the  experience  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  species.  Thus  the  eye  sight  is  practically  uniform 
in  the  same  individual  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  race, 
throughout  the  healthy  period  of  life.  This  faculty  therefore  is 
hardly  educable,  in  the  sense  of  having  its  powers  extended  and 
enlarged.  The  function  of  the  occulist  is  curative  rather  than 
educative.  His  chief  concern  is  to  restore  the  eye  to  its  normal 
powers  in  case  of  defective  vision,  whether  incurred  by  age  or 
other  deformative  influences.  The  five  senses  are  regarded  as  the 
normal  endo\vment,  a  fixed  coefficient  of  every  member  of  the 
race.  Restorative  methods  alone  are  resorted  to  in  treating  the 
natural  senses,  but  hardly  direct  formative  processes,  as  in  case 
of  improvable  faculties.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that,  in  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  the  fundamental  senses  may  yet  be  found 
to  be  subject  to  such  wide  margins  of  variation,  that  appropriate 
educational  processes  may  be  devised  for  the  several  faculties. 
There  may  yet  arise  specific  educational  methods  of  developing 
and  enlarging  the  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  touching 
and  tasting.  In  the  present  state  of  pedagogy,  however,  these 
natural  senses  are  regarded  on  the  same  footing  with  instinct  in 
the  lower  animals.  Through  instinct  the  acquisition  of  the  race 
becomes  a  fixed  patrimony  of  every  individual  member  thereof, 
and  is  handed  down  by  inheritance,  share  and  share  alike,  to  all. 
In  the  development  and  perfectability  of  such  faculties,  nature 
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is  the  school-master,  and  allots  her  gifts  with  a  swift  and  im- 
partial hand.  But  the  slower  and  more  inequitable  processes  of 
human  pedagogy  are  required  to  bring  the  more  variable  facul- 
ties to  their  full  development  and  capacity. 

"And  reason  rise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  (5od  directs;  in  that  'tis  man." 

The  intellectual  faculty  is,  perhaps,  the  most  variable  of  hu- 
man endowments.  The  intellectual  margin  between  the  infant 
and  the  man  of  forty,  and  between  the  untutored  artisan  and  the 
philosopher,  is  indeed  a  wide  one.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
orderly  programs  for  the  education  of  the  intellect  were  estab- 
lished in  advance  of  those  for  the  more  imiform  and  equable 
human  faculties.  When  we  speak  of  education,  in  the  general  un- 
derstanding of  that  term,  reference  is  had  almost  wholly  to  this 
faculty  alone.  Daily  programs  have  been  laid  down  adapted  to 
the  growing  intellectual  needs  of  the  child,  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity. It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  other 
faculties  have  been  given  a  small  fraction  of  time  and  attention 
hitherto  monopolized  by  the  intellect.  We  have  vaguely  sup- 
posed that  somehow  these  other  faculties,  through  instinct,  or 
some  other  provision  of  nature,  would  reach  their  full  maturity 
without  the  help  or  assistance  of  a  stated  pedagogy. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  physical  difiFerences  among  indi- 
viduals are  also  markedly  manifest.  The  margin  of  strength  be- 
tween the  infant  and  the  man,  as  between  the  ordinary  or  aver- 
age man  and  the  giant  is  almost  as  wide,  one  might  say,  as  the 
interval  between  the  corresponding  intellectual  extremes. 

However,  under  the  crude  tuition  of  nature,  individuals  in 
large  numbers  reach  a  certain  physical  standard  which  may  be 
regarded  as  normal.  The  amount  of  labor  which  an  unskilled 
man  can  perform  in  one  day  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  value 
in  political  economy.  The  experience  of  the  industrial  world 
shows  that,  eliminating  skill,  a  fixed  scale  of  wage  for  the  un- 
skilled laborer  is  justified  in  actual  performance.  The  feats  of 
strength,  even  of  the  giant,  do  not  so  far  transcend  the  powers  of 
the  average  mature  man  as  we  may,  on  first  glance,  suppose. 
Hercules  and  Goliath  loom  larger  in  fable  and  story  than  would 
be  the  case  if  their  relative  feat«  of  strength  were  measured  in 
definite  units  on  a  scientific  scale. 
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The  physical  margin,  however,  is  sufficiently  wide  and  mani- 
fest to  admit  of  a  scheme  of  physical  education  reduced  to  a  defi- 
nite program  for  the  unfoldment  and  development  of  the  powers 
of  each  individual.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  note 
that  physical  pedagogy,  after  the  training  of  the  intellect,  was 
the  second  to  take  on  definite  form  and  outline. 

That  individuals  have  different  natural  attitudes  towards,  and 
capacities  for  the  moral  qualities  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  practical  psychology.  The  moral  facul- 
ties of  the  child,  whether  we  follow  the  innate  or  the  experimental 
school  of  ideas,  are  obviously  feebler  than  those  of  the  adult.  The 
moral  faculties  of  some  individuals  are  notably  superior  to  those 
of  other  individuals.  Some  rise  as  far  above,  as  others  sink  below 
the  normal  standard.  The  moral  margin,  however,  is  not  so 
wide  nor  yet  so  patent,  as  the  corresponding  intellectual  or  physi- 
cal intervals.  The  practical  standards  of  life  require  that  every- 
body shall  be  as  good  as  anybody.  But  no  one  expects  everybody 
to  be  as  strong  as  anybody  or  that  everyone  will  be  as  wise  as 
anyone.  The  fixed  and  invariable  standard  of  moral  excellence 
grows  out  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  variability  of  man's 
moral  faculties. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  regard  those  faculties  as  moral  which  express  them- 
selves in  terms  of  obligation  and  duty,  and  those  as  spiritual 
which  manifest  themselves  in  worship,  reverence,  adoration  and 
devotion,  and  which  crave  the  higher  satisfaction  by  longing 
after  God,  as  the  rivers  tend  to  the  sea,  or  as  fire  seeks  the  sun. 
While  the  two  are  not  divorceable,  spirituality  is  the  expression 
of  morality  raised  to  a  higher  power.  In  this  view,  the  spiritual 
faculties  are  more  markedly  variable  than  the  distinctly  moral 
faculties.  No  one  expects  everybody  to  be  as  pious  as  anybody. 
The  spiritual  genius  of  mankind  has  set  aside  members  of  the 
race  with  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  and  endowments  for  the 
sacredotal  office,  whose  high  function  it  is  to  partake  of  the  things 
of  Qod  and  show  them  unto  their  less  spiritually  minded  brethren, 

A  spiritual  pedagogy,  therefore,  is  easy  to  contemplate.  Man's 
spiritual  nature,  however,  is  subject  to  such  sudden  and  instan- 
taneous transformations,  that  regular  development  and  gradual 
"growth   in   grace"   is   quite   generally  overlooked   by   spiritual 
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teachers.  The  doctrine  of  conversion  whereby  the  individual  is 
suddenly,  in  a  moment,  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  changed  from 
"darkness  unto  light",  still  dominates  religious  opinion. 

"I  ask  no  dreams,  no  prophet  ecstasy; 
No  sudden  rendering  of  this  veil  of  clay, 
No  angel  visitant,  no  opening  sky. 
But  take  the  dimness  of  my  soul  away." 

expresses  a  happy  compromise  between  the  ecstatic  and  the  more 
orderly  mode  of  spiritual  unfoldment  In  either  case,  however, 
the  time  element,  so  essential  in  all  other  schemes  of  pedagogy, 
is  all  but  altogether  ignored.  A  rational  spiritual  pedagogy 
awaits  a  further  word  from  psychology.  It  may  be  found  that 
the  period  of  adolescence,  when  the  physical  and  psychological 
foundations  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  like  a  pyra- 
mid on  apex,  may  prove  to  be  the  season  when  subtle  spiritual 
and  other  influences  can  be  imparted  with  the  slightest  impress- 
ment, and  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort.  A 
further  knowledge  of  the  period  of  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal "explosion"  may  yet  lead  to  new  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  several  faculties. 

The  human  will  is  a  widely  variable  faculty.  This  proposition 
needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration  to  enforce  its  obvious- 
ness. The  pedagogy  of  the  will,  therefore,  is,  or  ought  to  be 
reducible  to  more  or  less  fixed  progi-am  of  procedure.  The  will 
is  the  dynamic  faculty.  Its  proper  development,  therefore,  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  As  the  conduct  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  will,  there  can  never  be  an  effective  moral  peda- 
gogy, imtil  some  method  is  found  for  developing,  regulating  and 
controlling  the  volitional  faculty. 

Again  the  variability  of  the  faculties  may  be  determined  by  the 
prevalent  or  paucity  of  geniuses  in  any  particular  domain.  The 
human  race  abounds  in  intellectual,  moral,  volitional  and  spiritual 
geniuses,  and  in  moral  mediocrity.  Biiddah  and  Jesus,  Aris- 
totle and  Shakespeare,  Alexander  and  Naiwleon,  Hercules  and 
Samson  transcend  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  normal  man 
in  their  several  spheres.  If  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  may 
be  suggested  as  illustrations  of  moral  genius,  it  can  only  be  said, 
on  their  behalf,  that  the  superiority  of  Socrates  was  in  his  in- 
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tellectual  conception  of  moral  freedom,  and  that  of  Marcus 
Aureliiis  lay  in  his  passive  conformity  to  the  stoical  standards. 

Nowhere,  however,  can  we  find  moral  margins  so  wide  as 
those  between  the  dilettante  and  the  pugilist  in  physical  prowess; 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  sluggard,  in  energy  of  will ;  Emanuel* 
Xant  and  the  common  artisan,  in  intellectual  powers;  or  Savan- 
arola  and  Herbert  Spencer,  in  spiritual  perspicacity. 

Moral  pedagogy,  therefore,  can  not  be  stated,  at  present,  in 
terms  of  as  definite  program  as  can  the  development  of  the  other 
parallel  faculties.     The  methods  of  attack  are  mainly  oblique. 

Historically  considered,  the  indirect  methods  have  been  the 
only  effective  ones  and  are  likely  to  continue  more  effective  than 
the  direct,  until  we  reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  growth  of  the  moral  faculty.  Ethics  undertakes  to 
state  the  laws  of  conduct  and  to  point  out,  in  intellectual  terms, 
the  rewards  of  right  conduct,  and  the  inevitable  punishment  of 
evil  deeds.  But  experience  shows  that  this  is  purely  an  intel- 
lectual gymnastic,  and  has  never  exercised  any  very  great  re- 
straining influence  over  the  moral  behavior.  It  is  a  safe  venture 
to  assert  that  formal  ethics  never  made  a  single  human  being  better 

"I  see  the  right  and  I  approve  it,  too; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue," 

expresses  a  universal  human  experience  and  judgment.  We  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  parallel  growth  of  education 
and  crime.  Men  do  not  gather  moral  fruit  off  intellectual  trees. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  medical  students 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  evil  effects  of  physical  misdeeds 
than  any  other  class  of  young  men  of  like  grade  and  degree,  and 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  their  behavior  in  this  regard  is  no  whit 
superior  to  that  of  students  pursuing  other  professions.  Theo- 
logical students,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  better  behaved  than 
their  confreres  in  other  professions,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  emotional  rather  than  rational  restraints. 

Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  expansion  of  our  educational 
system,  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  full.  Crime  against  per- 
sons and  property  grows  faster  than  the  population.  Corruption 
taints  our  municipal  government  and  graft  flaunts  our  national 
politics.     Selfishness,  which  today  is  expressed  in  the  greed  for 
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gain,  has  penetrated  our  national  life  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  places.  Hatred  of  class  against  class  is  stimulated,  crime 
in  its  most  hideous,  as  well  as  in  its  more  recondite  forms,  abounds. 
Education  surely  makes  men  wiser  and  more  efficient,  but  it  does 
not  make  them  better.  The  loudest  cry  of  the  age  is  for  a  peda- 
gogy that  will  improve  the  moral  nature  as  the  prevailing  sched- 
ules improve  the  mind.  "How  can  we  make  men  better?"  is  the 
ever  recurrent  query.  We  continue  to  whet  the  intellectual 
faculty  with  a  vain  hope  that  it  will  react  upon  the  moral  nature. 
Tracing  letters  with  pen  has  no  relation  to  the  golden  rule ;  dates 
in  history,  rules  in  grammar,  points  in  geography  and  sums  in 
arithmetic  will  not  lead  to  the  observance  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Facility  in  the  fingers  and  efficiency  in  task  will  not  lead 
to  the  love  of  right  or  benevolence  towards  mankind.  The  intel- 
lect is  indeed  supreme  in  its  own  dominion,  but  cannot  exercise 
effective  sovereignty  over  the  moral  domain.  If  you  say  to  the 
ignorant,  "you  ought  to  be  wise",  or  to  the  poor,  "you  ought  to  b« 
rich,"  or  to  the  vicious,  "you  ought  to  be  virtuous,"  or  to  the 
lethargic,  "you  ought  to  be  strenuous",  he  will  in  each  case,  yield 
a  ready  intellectual  assent;  but  this  mere  passive  intellectual 
conviction  has  little  or  no  reaction  upon  his  actual  state  and 
condition. 

Taste  and  refinement  have  important  reaction  upon  the  moral 
conduct.  A  boy  with  blackened  boots  is  apt  to  keep  out  of  the 
mud.  Men  of  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling  abhor  vice  because 
it  is  unseemly.  The  old  fashioned  maxim  tells  us  that  "God  does 
not  love  ugly."  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  lines  of  Pope : 
"Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  only  to  be  seen." 

If  we  should  remove  the  restraints  of  social  pride  and  taste, 
we  would  rob  the  moral  structure  of  half  of  its  supporting  basis. 
The  poet  Goethe,  with  over-emphasis  on  culture  as  moral  asset, 
makes  it  supplant  even  religion  in  this  regard. 

"Who  so  has  art  and  science  found,  religion,  too,  has  he; 

Who  has  not  art  nor  science  found,  religion  his  should  be." 

Whatever  may  be  the  relative  value  placed  upon  religion  and  cul- 
ture it  must  be  conceded  that  culture  reacts  importantly  on  con- 
duct 
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This  leads  to  the  influence  of  religion  iipon  morality.  The 
history  of  human  experience  clearly  proves  that  the  great  hulk 
of  mankind  who  have  neither  knowledge  nor  culture  have  been 
controlled  in  their  behavior  through  the  emotions.  Religion  is 
based  upon  and  presupposes  morality  of  which  it  is  a  higher  ex- 
ponent and  upon  which  it  has  vital  reaction.  Laxity  in  religion 
is  always  followed  by  laxity  in  morality.  Cunning  priest-craft 
has  exploited  this  relationship,  sometime  for  the  general  good, 
but  often  to  carry  out  selfish  political  schemes.  The  function  of 
the  church  has  been  and  still  is  in  large  measure  to  exercise  moral 
sanction  and  control  over  the  conduct  of  its  adherents,  through 
the  enkindled  emotions.  It  makes  use  of  art,  and  music,  prayer 
and  ritual,  which,  for  the  time  being,  lift  the  individual  out  of 
himself  and  impart  wholesome  tendency  in  the  right  direction. 

I  halt  my  pen  to  lift  the  window  an^  listen  to  the  school  chil- 
dren in  a  nearby  building  as  they  sing  exultantly: 

"Shun  evil  companions,  bad  language  disdain; 
God's  name  hold  in  reverence,  nor  take  it  in  vain." 

This  is  the  only  affective  lesson  in  morality  they  are  likely  to 
receive  today,  although  the  teacher  will  proceed  to  take  down  a 
little  book  of  moral  maxims  and  explain  with  wearisome  reason- 
ing their  meaning  and  import. 

The  church  has  enforced  the  moral  sanction  through  love  of 
God,  hope  of  reward,  and  through  fear  of  punishment.  The 
highest  sanction  to  the  religious  devotee  is  "Thus  sayeth  the 
Lord."  The  vitally  weak  point  in  the  doctrine  of  reward  and 
punishment  is  that  the  premise  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
conclusion.  The  deeds  are  committed  in  the  world  that  now  is, 
and  the  reward  or  punishment  is  deferred  to  the  world  to  come. 
Herbert  Spencer  would  short  circuit  this  process,  and  so  relate 
deed  and  desert,  that  logical  reward  or  punishment  would  follow 
immediately  from  causative  conduct.  The  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Spencer's  program  is  the  impossibility  of  creating  the  requisite 
artificial  environment,  for  such  swift  and  certain  reaction.  "The 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire"  because  the  reaction  is  instantaneous ; 
but  one  may  be  the  apparent  beneficiary  of  evil  deeds  for  a  long 
while,  even  for  a  life  time. 

The  fear  of  punishment,  immediate  or  remote,  is  today  prac- 
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tically  eliminable  as  a  moral  deterrent,  and  is  relegated  to  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  to  apply  only  to  the  "real  hardened, 
wicked." 

"The  fear  of  Hell's  the  hangman's  whip 

To  haul  the  wretch  in  order." 

Where  there  is  an  established  church  or  universally  accepted  theo- 
logical tenets,  religious  control  over  conduct  can  easily  be  reduced 
to  a  formal  program.  But  the  tangle  of  dogma  and  jangle  of 
creeds  in  America  frustrate  definite  teaching  through  the  higher 
sanction  of  religion. 

All  of  these  indirect  and  oblique  methods  proceed  on  the  im- 
plied assumption  that  the  moral  faculty  is  not  a  sharply  definable 
entity,  capable  of  direct  and  specific  formative  treatment. 
Throughout  it  all,  one  catches  the  faint  undertone: 

"Men  must  be  taught,   as   if  you   taught  them  not." 

But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every  human  faculty 
has  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  that  its  nurture  must  be  condi- 
tioned upon  that  nature  ?  The  real  problem,  then,  of  moral  peda- 
gogy is  to  determine  the  culture  of  the  moral  faculty,  in  terms  of 
its  own  essence  and  nature,  as  well  as  through  indirect  and  oblique 
methods  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

How  shall  specific  virtues  be  imparted  ?  The  Apostle  Paul 
proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  pedagogy  based  upon  the  homeopathic 
principle  that  like  responds  to  like,  and  that  the  moral  faculty 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report, — If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise;  think  on  these  things." 

Herein  consists  the  chief  effect  of  moral  maxims  which  con- 
tain in  congealed  form  the  quintessence  of  moral  values.  By 
dwelling  upon  these,  the  moral  faculty  assiraulates  its  own  pe- 
culiar nurture.  This  method  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  allo- 
pathic and  anti-dotal  principle  of  making  "the  punishment  fit 
the  crime."  The  moral  faculty  will  readily  respond  to  the  highest 
outgivings  of  the  soul  crystalized  in  moral  beatitudes. 

Specific  moral  teaching  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  so  long  as  the  world  remains  under  the 
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traditional  bias  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  moral  faculty, 
and  insists  that  all  individuals  shall  be  regarded  as  equal  in  the 
exercise  and  development  of  this  faculty.  Under  the  theological 
bias  all  conduct  is  either  good  or  bad;  right  or  wrong;  without 
any  intervening  grades  or  gradations.  The  only  moral  education 
that  this  theory  of  things  recognizes  is  that  which  suddenly,  in 
the  twinkling  of  the  eye,  changes  the  nature  from  bad  to  good, 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  death  unto  life.  If  there  were  a 
similar  educational  bias,  which  recognized  only  two  grades  of 
mental  development,  intellectual  pedagogy  would  be  at  a  corre- 
sponding disadvantage.  If  the  child  were  considered  either  igno- 
rant or  wise,  his  education  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. But  instead  of  this,  there  is  a  gradation  of  educational 
values  covering  at  least  twenty  years  of  his  life,  in  terms  of 
which  his  intellectual  progress  is  reckoned  on  a  definite  scale  of 
units.  In  physical  education  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  advan- 
tage. We  do  not  say  that  the  individual  is  weak  or  strong,  but 
lead  him  on  by  proper  development  from  one  degree  of  strength 
to  another.  But  the  moralist  insists  upon  the  two  sharply  con- 
trasted degrees  on  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  The  moral 
temperature  must  be  either  below  or  above  the  zero  point.  Beyond 
that  separate  variations  count  for  little  or  nothing. 

The  sheep  must  be  placed  on  the  right  and  the  goats  on  the 
left.  The  individual  must  be  either  honest  or  dishonest ;  truthful 
or  untruthful;  just  or  unjust;  pure  or  impure;  kind  or  cruel; 
good  or  bad.  The  fact  is,  no  human  being  ever  falls  into  either 
class.     There  is  none  perfect. 

"Virtuous  and  vicious   every  man  must  be. 
Few  in   the  extreme,   but  all   in   the   degree." 

The  dogma  of  moral  perfection  defeats  a  rational  plan  of  moral 
perfectibility.  Under  the  religious  dogma  we  have  just  a  Heaven 
and  a  Hell,  without  an  intervening  Purgatory. 

The  fundamental  process  of  science  consists  in  fixing  a  scale  of 
units,  in  terms  of  which  indefinite  quantity  may  be  accurately 
measured.  To  find  the  common  divisor  is  the  highest  process  of 
scientification ;  the  smaller  this  divisor,  the  more  accurate  the 
process.  Until  we  can  find  a  smaller  moral  divisor  than  the  ones 
now  recognized  on  the  scale,  direct  moral  pedagogy  must  be  mainly 
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guess  work  and  haphazard.  Intellectual  pedagogy  is  possible  only 
because  we  have  a  well  understood  scale  of  vmits,  in  terms  of 
which  we  measure  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  We  mark  his  in- 
tellectual advancement  in  terms  of  these  units,  just  as  we  measure 
the  commodities  of  life  in  terms  of  material  standards.  This 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  graded  scholastic  system,  and  makes  edu- 
cation almost  a  science.  We  can  predict  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  that  the  average  child,  within  a  given  space  of  time,  will 
reach  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  maturity. 
When  the  child  goes  to  the  first  grade  at  six,  it  can  be  predicted 
with  reasonable  accuracy  that  he  will  finish  the  grammar  course 
at  fourteen ;  the  high  school  at  eighteen ;  college  at  twenty-two, 
and  imiversity  or  professional  school  at  twenty-six.  We  can  also 
foretell,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
advancement  appropriate  to  each  stage. 

We  probably  never  shall  be  able  to  find  an  equally  exact  and  ex- 
tensive scale  of  moral  units.  We  must  wait  the  result  of  experi- 
mental and  observational  psychology  to  tell  us  more  than  we 
now  know  about  the  nature  and  variability  of  moral  faculty.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  moral  faculty  matures  in  somewhat  the 
same  order  as  do  physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  in- 
dividuals vary  in  the  nature  of  these  faculties  and  in  the  process 
of  maturity. 

The  pupil  in  the  high  school  recites  in  geometry  and  we  grade 
hiB  recitation  on  the  scale  of  ten.  This  grading  is,  or  should  be, 
the  resultant  of  three  components:  (a)  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  task  has  been  accomplished;  (b)  the  comparison  of  the  effort 
with  the  pupil's  best  powers;  (c)  the  relative  performance  of  the 
pupil  and  his  classmates.  But  the  pupil's  moral  test  is  always 
graded  either  perfection  or  zero,  which  implies  that  all  pupils  have 
the  same  perfect  moral  capacity.  If  the  pupil  works  seven  prob- 
lems out  of  ten,  he  would  be  marked  as  "fair",  or  "passable"  in 
the  subject ;  but  should  he  tell  the  truth  nine  times  out  of  ten  and 
fail  the  tenth  time,  he  would  be  put  down  as  untruthful  and 
marked  zero  in  terms  of  prevailing  moral  units.  We  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  may  cost  "A"  much  less  moral  effort  to  tell  the  truth 
ten  times  than  it  does  "B"  to  tell  it  nine  times.  Each  individual 
has  his  own  moral  coeflBcient  and  environment.  The  chief  effort 
should  be  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  moral  capacity  or 
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disposition  of  the  several  pupils  towards  the  specific  virtues  and 
vices,  and  to  strengthen  the  weak  points  gradually,  just  as  v^e  do 
in  intellectual  or  physical  culture.  To  brand  a  child  as  hope- 
lessly untruthful  or  dishonest,  or  unkind,  or  selfish,  because  these 
qualities  are  occasionally  manifested,  is  of  the  same  order  of  folly 
as  it  would  be  to  condemn  him  to  everlasting  ignorance  because, 
on  a  day,  he  failed  in  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

A  rational  and  definite  moral  pedagogy  is  not  inherently  im- 
possible, albeit,  it  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  diiBcult  because 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  variation  of  the  faculty  to  be  developed. 
An  assured  moral  pedagogy  is  still  the  cry  of  the  age,  as  it  has  been 
of  the  ages.  But  if  a  moiety  of  the  time,  talent  and  zeal  bestowed 
upon  pure  intellectual  pedagogy  were  devoted  to  this  task,  the 
problem  would  be  solved,  and  that  right  speedily. 


The  Recitation  as  a  Factor  in  Producing 
Social  Efficiency 

L.  E.  Taft,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.     The  social  principles  underlying  the  recitation, 
n.    The  recitation  as  it  is — Logical  Method. 
HI.    What  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  use  of  better  methods. 

1.  An  ability  to  understand  and  care  for  the  body  that  will 
produce  physical  fitness  for  a  place  in  the  world's  life. 

2.  The  settled  habit  of  quick  and  concentrated  attention  that 
will  give  readiness  of  comprehension  of  life's  situations  and 
effectiveness  in  disposing  of  them. 

3.  The  possession  of  critical  discernment  of  the  excellencies  of 
word,  thought,  and  object,  both  of  nature  and  of  mankind. 

4.  The  faculty  of  judgment  for  ensuring  a  wise  use  of  leisure. 

5.  The  ability  to  get  along  well  vrith  one's  fellows. 

6.  The  power  and  the  love  of  work  and  service. 

TV.     Suggestions  for  a  socializing  method  that  will  tend  to  realize  these 
aims. 

1.  "Psychological  Method."     (Dr.  Snedden). 

2.  A  more  conscious,  a  more  definite,  and  a  different  aim. 

3.  A  different  organization   of  subject  matter. 

4.  Teaching  how  to  study. 

5.  A  better  distribution  of  activity. 

6.  Greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

7.  More  consideration  of  values. 

8.  A  definite  place  for  free  conversation. 

9.  Beform  of  questions. 

10.     Critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupila. 

"fllERE  are  three  senses  in  which  education  is  a 
social  process:  first,  instruction  is  used  by  society 
for  conserving  its  culture;  second,  school  itself  is 
a   little   social   group;   and   third,   the  process  of 
+]iiianMi«awaHn(+   learning  is  a  social  process.     There  is  an  effective 
I  I   stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  group.     If  one  sees 

I  I  another  performing  an  act,  even  the  trivial  one  of 

*■■■'■*'■'■"■■*  rubbing  the  hand  over  the  face,  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  immediately  feel  the  impulse  to  contract  in  imita- 
tion of  that  movement.  Where  activity,  mental  or  physical,  is  in- 
volved, there  is  undoubtedly  a  stimulus  toward  performing  the 
act  which  comes  from  the  perception  of  its  performance  by  others. 
The  members  of  the  group  must  work  together  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  this  stimulus.  The  teacher  must  work  with  the 
jpt>up  a«  a  member.    Both  teacher  and  pupil  must  co-operate  for  a 
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common  end.  There  must  be  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  conversa- 
tion, for  conversation  belongs  to  all,  and  education  is  an  interchange 
of  ideas.  Every  meeting  of  the  group  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  some  specific  result,  but  the  final  end  of  education 
— the  sum  total  of  the  various  results — is  the  socialization  of 
the  individual.  To  secure  this  socialization  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  observe  the  progress  of  education,  we  must  get  right  down 
into  the  thick  of  it,  must  be  a  part  of  it,  must  participate  in  it. 

Failure  to  do  this  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  thought  has  been 
common  in  the  past,  not.  to  say  the  rule.  To  show  just  how 
far  short  of  realization  the  practice  has  been  I  have  made  analyses 
of  ten  lessons,  representative  lessons,  selected  fairly,  from  various 
schools,  both  public  and  private  and  from  various  subjects;  and, 
to  make  the  study  more  accurate  it  was  made  from  absolutely 
exact  stenographic  reports*  of  the  lesson,  word  for  word  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  class  room. 

From  these  results  the  conclusion  at  large  must  be  drawn, 
that  teachers  use  far  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  recitation;  that 
their  questioning  is  faulty  in  the  extreme ;  that  they  ask  too  many 
questions;  that  they  accept  answers  that  are  incomplete,  lacking 
in  organization,  with  little  attention  to  the  consideration  of  values ; 
that  their  aim  is  the  knowledge  aim ;  that  they  do  not  allow  for 
natural  questions  and  therefore  fail  to  provide  for  the  growth 
of  the  pupil ;  and  that  their  lessons  are  constantly  tests  of  memory. 
I  wish  to  call  attention,  too,  to  the  nature  of  the  faults  found. 
Take  for  example  the  multiple  question: 

Ex.  1.  "Something  more  ?  Do  you  remember  Brian's  curse  ? 
So  far  in  the  history  have  we  had  any  hint  at  all  as  to  the  kind  of 
man  who  wrote  it  ?  Anything  of  Scott  himself  ?  His  likes  and 
dislikes?" 

Ex.  2.    Ans.    "A  couple  of  places  it  wasn't  correct."     (Eng.). 

Slipshod  use  of  English  is  very  common  in  our  schools,  and 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Here  are  some  faults  of  teachers  in 
that  field:  "These  lines  correct  or  not?"  "What  words  did 
you  find  our  government  was  called  ?" 

For  examples  of  repetition  of  answers  take  these  two: 
No.  1 — T.  How  about  the  choice  of  words  ? 
P.     Very  good. 

'Kindness  of  Dr.  Stevens. 
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T.     Any  special  ones,  anybody? 

P.     "Dark  and  awesome  woods." 

T.     Dark  and  awesome  woods,  yes,  any  other  ? 

No.  2 — T.     How  about  the  words,  the  English  ? 

P.     Old  English  and  Scotch. 

T.     Old  English  and  Scotch,  easy  or  hard  to  understand  ? 

I  am  sure  that  this  very  prevalent  fault  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  to  be  a  foolish  waste  of  time,  and  a  habit  that  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

These  examples  and  criticisms  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
teachers  who  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
as  a  social  being,  or  that  there  are  no  recitations  that  have  social- 
izing influences;  but  merely,  that  the  average  teacher  and  the 
average  recitation  are  still  tied  down  to  the  traditional  ways. 
Dr.  Snedden  says  that  this  traditional  method  is  what  may  be 
called  a  logical  method  produced  by  the  adult,  scholarly  and  ma- 
ture mind,  which,  having  discovered,  through  long  experience, 
the  general  outlines  and  principles  of  a  study,  and,  having  found 
a  few  simple  keys  to  the  whole  which  simplify  the  study  of  it 
for  him,  immediately  assumes  that  such  order  would  be  most 
effective  in  teaching  children.  He  says,  too,  that  these  ideas 
have  had  and  still  have,  a  peculiar  hold  in  the  secondary  school ; 
that  under  these  ideas  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  has  begun 
and  continued  long  with  its  grammar;  that  the  study  of  music 
has  been  one  of  written  technique;  that  the  study  of  history  has 
been  a  mastery  of  dates  and  far-reaching  generalizations;  and 
that  even  the  methods  are  largely  determined  by  logical  and 
•other  considerations  quite  external  to  the  intrinsic  capacities  of 
the  learner.  He  says  further  that  this  method  may.  be 
responsible  for  a  subtle  arrest  of  development  in  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  of  the  child.  Attempts  at  learning,  carried 
along  in  opposition  to  the  natural  processes,  result  finally  in  a 
paralysis  of  interest  and  an  incapacity  for  spontaneous  and  active 
endeavor  in  the  fields  of  human  experience  involved.  "Hence," 
lie  says,  "the  seeming  paradox  that  we  may,  by  extensive  teach- 
ing of  English  literature  (in  ways  remote  from  natural)  destroy 
all  taste  and  appreciation  for  the  kinds  of  literature  that  we  teach." 

The  outlook  surely  seems  to  be  discouraging.  There  is  evi- 
dently much  and  immediate  need  for  improved  methods.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  need  for  reorganization  all  along  the 
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line.  But,  as  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  the  good  teacher 
has  ever  before  him  the  purpose  or  end  to  be  secured,  let  us  see 
what  we  hope  to  obtain  by  the  use  of  better  methods. 

First,  there  is  needed  an  ability  to  understand  and  care  for 
the  body  that  will  produce  the  physical  fitness  for  a  place  in  the 
world's  life.  This  is  absolutely  essential  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other  and  intellectual  features.  It  cannot  ba 
neglected.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  recitation, 
however,  is  so  secondary  a  part  of  this  particular  factor  of  the 
socialized  life,  merely,  as  it  were,  a  question  of  controls,  that  we 
may  pass  the  question  of  physical  fitness  over  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  itself  and  the  curriculum,  and  proceed  to  those 
sides  of  the  question  for  which  the  recitation  is  more  nearly  re- 
sponsible. We  come,  then,  to  the  settled  habit  of  quick  and  con- 
centrated attention  that  will  give  readiness  of  comprehension  of 
life's  situations,  and  effectiveness  in  disposing  of  them.  This 
habit  is  a  most  important  one  for  the  socially  efficient  to  possess. 
The  one  who  possesses  this  habit  is  the  one  who  recognizes  the 
crucial  point  in  a  situation,  who  grasps  it,  and  who  uses  it  for 
the  advancement  of  the  whole  group.  Such  an  individual  is  a 
leader  of  men.  This  ability  alone,  however,  although  of  prime 
importance,  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  a  well-roimded  nature, 
and,  the  natural  complement  of  this  qualification  seems  to  be  the 
possession  of  critical  discernment  of  the  excellencies  of  word, 
thought,  and  object,  both  in  nature,  and  in  mankind.  This 
may  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  included  in  the  former,  but,  if 
it  is,  is  an  entirely  different  view  of  it.  The  former  is  the 
keen,  clear,  coldly  intellectual  aspect,  while  flie  latter  is  the 
bright,  glowing,  intelligently  appreciative  aspect,  which  gives 
life  and  warmth  to  the  former;  and  it  is,  too,  a  distinctly  social 
aspect.  Without  this  quality  many  of  the  little  refinements  of 
the  communication  of  the  world  would  be  lacking  and  life  would 
lose  much  of  its  significance  and  joy. 

The  faculty  of  judgment  is  of  value  in  connection  with  all  the 
other  results  of  education  for  which  we  are  striving,  but  it  is 
especially  important  in  the  matter  of  leisure.  The  great  cause 
of  a  large  part  of  the  unrest  and  agitation  of  the  present  day  is 
the  failure  in  using  leisure  time  wisely.  The  ability  to  so 
use  it  is  proof  of  the  possession  of  a  high  type  of  socialized 
individuality. 
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The  ability  to  get  along  well  with  one's  fellows,  to  move  har- 
moniously in  the  family,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  among 
strangers,  is  also  a  mark  of  a  high  type  of  socialization.  One 
who  can  do  this  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  in  any  society  and  can- 
not but  be  an  addition  to  it. 

The  sixth  result  desired  is  a  sort  of  culmination  or  crown  of 
all  the  others.  It  naturally  grows  out  from  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  others.  This  is  the  power  and  the  love  of  work  and 
service.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  rounding  out  and  the  completion  of 
the  wholly  socialized  individual.  It  brings  to  fullest  realization 
the  we-feeling  that  makes  the  individual  a  member  of  the  group. 

The  question  now  is  "How  may  we  secure  the  summation  of 
these  results  ?"  This  study,  together  with  others  which  have  been 
made,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  are  not  securing  it 
under  present  conditions.  What  can  the  recitation  do  as  a  factor 
in  this  work  ?  In  contradistinction  to  the  logical  method  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Sneddon  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  he 
places  what  he  calls  the  psychological  method.  He  discusses  it 
ably,  tells  us  what  is  to  be  desired,  and  offers  much  food  for 
thought,  but  seems  to  me  to  have  stopped  short  of  the  ideal,  by 
leaving  it  in  the  psychological  stage,  which  is  the  foundation, 
instead  of  carrying  it  on  to  the  sociological  goal  which  is  the  cul- 
mination of  our  strivings.  From  my  study  of  these  lessons  and 
my  experience  with  teachers,  I  am  convinced  that  the  sociological 
method  will  have  a  more  conscious,  a  more  definite,  and  a  differ- 
ent aim  than  any  method  has  had  heretofore.  Some  one  has  said 
that  the  betterment  of  human  life  is,  in  a  large  measure,  de- 
pendent upon  conscious  purpose.  If  one  does  not  know  what  he 
is  aiming  at,  how  can  he  expect  to  accomplish  it?  Moreover,  it 
must  be  definite  as  well  as  conscious.  It  must  be  so  definite  that 
the  way  to  get  it  will  be  easily  apparent.  The  aim  must  be  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  has  been  previously.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  Dr.  Sneddon's  views  as  to  what  the  knowledge  aim 
and  the  resulting  logical  method  may  result  in.  The  aim,  then, 
must  be,  not  knowledge  of  facts,  but  the  bringing  of  actual  con- 
temporary life  right  into  every  recitation  period.  To  accom- 
plish this  there  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  different  organization 
of  the  subject-matter  as  a  basis  for  the  new  and  social  method, 
but,  as  this  organization  has  been,  or  will  be,  discussed  by  others, 
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it  may  well  be  omitted  here,  especially  as  another  aspect  of  it  will 
be  brought  out  later. 

The  next  important  factor  in  this  method  will  be  the  teaching 
how  to  study.  Many  suggestions  for  this  have  been  given  by  Dr. 
Mcilurray.  His  suggestions  are  as  follows: — Eliminate  all  sub- 
ject-matter that  has  little  bearing  on  practical  life;  definitely 
show,  by  example,  how  to  pick  out  the  big  things;  lead  them 
(the  pupils)  to  stock  up  with  specific  aims  in  advance;  teach 
them  the  sources  of  suggestion,  teach  them,  too,  to  observe,  to 
think,  and  to  use  the  imagination;  and  then  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  studying  upon  the  pupil  himself. 

There  must  be  a  better  distribution  of  activity  during  the 
recitation.  If  the  teacher  uses  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  time,  as  our  studies  show  to  be  the  fact,  or  an 
average  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time,  how  can  the  pupil  get  the 
value  from  the  recitation  that  he  is  expected  to  get?  We  secure 
facility  in  doing  by  the  doing  itself.  The  teacher  should  occupy 
just  enough  of  the  recitation  period  to  properly  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  pupils.  Greater  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
recitation,  as  well  as  for  study,  must  be  placed  "upon  the  pupil. 
One  is  prone  to  do,  generally,  only  what  he  feels  that  he  has 
to  do,  therefore,  definitely  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  pupil 
encourages  his  intellectual  activity. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  placing  of  responsibility,  the  pupil 
will  be  obliged  to  give  consideration  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  facts,  and  to  organize  them  in  the  li^t  of  the  big  issues 
involved,  so  that  these  big  things  may  carry  the  little  details, 
dates,  accessory  facts,  et  cetera,  necessary  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  things  really  important.  Each  one  of  these  suggested 
reforms,  as  you  well  have  hoticed,  grows  out  of,  and  is  vitally 
related  to  the  others,  and  it  follows  from  the  preceding  that  there 
must  be  a  place  for  conversation  in  the  recitation,  a  free  talking 
over  of  the  problem,  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  which  the 
teacher  shall  be  the  director  of  the  activity  and  the  pupils  the 
actors.  When  this  comes  to  pass  in  the  recitation  room,  there 
will  have  taken  place  a  great  reform  in  the  matter  of  questioning. 
The  questions  will  be  few  in  number,  enough  to  guide  the  dis- 
cussion; will  be  well  related  to  each  other;  will  compel  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas;  and  will  cause  intensity  of  reflection,  that  is, 
they  will  be  thought-provoking  questions  in  the  broadest  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  term.  With  such  questions,  to  quote,  though 
not  literally,  from  Dr.  Stevens'  monograph,  "The  Question",  there 
will  be  a  normal  pace;  the  facts  will  be  tied  up  in  profit- 
able relationships,  there  will  be  practice  in  the  habit  of  studying 
a  lesson  for  its  salient  points;  and  such  organization  of  the 
subject-matter  by  the  pupils  themselves  as  will  evoke  expression 
of  the  right  kind,  that  is,  such  as  will  draw  out  the  expression  of 
a  well-rounded  thought. 

In  addition  to  all  these  suggestions  for  reform  there  is  one 
other  of  paramount  importance,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  both 
a  cause  and  a  result  of  good  thinking,  and  that  is  a  critical  atti- 
tude, or,  perhaps  better,  a  tentative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  a  holding  of  judgment  until  further  possible  facts  have 
been  considered,  which  attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  successful 
man  of  aifairs  in  whatever  walk  in  life.  To  sum  up,  this  study 
has  brought  to  me  the  above  thoughts  which  have  crystallized 
into  a  creed,  and  I  believe  that  when  there  is  a  more  conscious, 
a  more  definite,  and  a  social  aim  in  the  recitation,  when  there 
is  a  different  organization  of  subject  matter  by  the  pupils; 
when  there  is  a  knowledge  of  how  to  study,  a  greater  amount  of 
pupil  activity,  more  responsibility  laid  upon  the  pupils,  a  more 
searching  consideration  of  values,  a  definite  place  for  free  con- 
versation and  interchange  of  ideas,  an  entire  and  thorough  re- 
form of  the  question  and  the  cultivation  of  a  critical  attitude  in 
the  pupil,  the  recitation  will  then  have  reached  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency  as  a  factor  in  the  socializing  of  the  individual. 
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PART  II.* 

SUGGESTED  DISCUSSION. 

♦'""""""O' ""'"tllE  local  value  claimed  for  such  questionnaire  ma- 

I  rw^  I  terial,  effective  particularly  in  western  rural 
I  I  I  communities,  is  not  in  popularizing  the  high 
i  I   school  through  advertising — most  high  schools  are 

f]ininimiiaiiiiiniiiiit+  sufficiently  popular  through  dramatics,  athletics, 
I  I   and    commencements — but   in   directing   attention 

I  I   upon  the  fundamental  work  of  the  school,  in  mak- 

4>Miiimuiioiiiiii(ituic+  jjjg  appreciation  of  higher  education  more  intelli- 
gent, and  in  establishing  an  atmosphere  that  will  encourage  a  boy 
or  girl  to  xmdertake  and  to  maintain  the  strenuous  task  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development.  The  material  can  reach  the 
community  directly  through  public  lectures  or  the  local  paper,  or 
indirectly  through  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  more  evident  value,  however,  is  its  influence  on  the  school 
spirit.  The  assembly,  where  the  school's  ideals  are  discussed, 
defined,  and  disseminated,  offers  an  adequate  means  for  its  com- 
munication. 

Throughout  the  above  data  two  phrases  have  been  so  prominent 
both  by  emphasis  and  repetition  that  a  word  of  discussion  seems 
desirable — hard  work,  and  cultural  aims. 

HABD  WOBK. 

Since  hard  work  is  evident  in  many  of  the  accessory  activities 
of  the  school,  and  since  there  is  already  complaint  of  "over-pres- 
sure," it  might  seem  that  our  old  students  are  offering  superflu- 
ous advice.  Yet  intelligently  directed  hard  work  upon  each  of 
the  four  daily  assignments  is  not  as  common  or  popular  as  it 
should  be.     Brilliancy  and  other  qualities  which  show  to  advan- 
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tage  in  the  accessory  activities  receive  universal  admiration  while 
mere  scholarship — even  though  it  is  productive — often  receives 
contempt,  as  is  evidenced  by  such  epithets  as  "digs",  "grinds" 
"greasy  grinds",  "greasers",  etc.,  common  both  in  high  school  and 
college.  Some  students  are  deterred  from  systematic  application, 
or  apply  themselves  clandestinely,  in  order  to  escape  the  oppro- 
brium conveyed  by  those  terms.    Work  is  not  popular. 

The  basis  of  this  contempt  is  the  conviction  among  the  stu- 
dents that  the  scholarship  won  by  hard  work  is  no  indication  of 
success  in  life,  while  native  brilliancy  is  accepted  as  such.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  "sport"  in  college  makes  the  successful  man  of 
the  world ;  and  even  in  the  professional  schools  he  is  said  to  out- 
strip his  fellows. 

But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  President  Lowell  in  a 
recent  report*  of  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  showed 
from  Harvard  statistics  that  the  high  scholar  in  college  is  also  the 
high  scholar  in  the  graduate  schools  of  law  and  medicine;  and 
rank  in  the  latter  is  accepted  as  an  indication  of  professional 
success.  More  than  half  of  the  Harvard  graduates  of  the  classes 
of  1899  and  1903  who  answered  the  committee's  circular  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  scholarly  work  they  had  done  in 
college,  explaining  that  they  did  not  realize  their  opportimities, 
or  they  lacked  good  freshman  advice,  or  they  were  disproportion- 
ately interested  in  other  things,  or  the  general  atmosphere  did  not 
encourage  it. 

And  Mr.  Schuster,  in  England,  found  from  a  statistical  inves- 
tigation that  the  honor  men  of  Oxford  have  much  greater  chances 
than  their  fellows,  in  gaining  eminence  in  the  church  and  in  law.f 
Our  old  students  are  right.  Hard  work  must  come  back  as  an 
educational  ideal.  It  isn't  work  that  kills;  it's  worry  and  lack 
of  sleep — the  usual  sequence  being:  society,  lack  of  sleep,  back- 
work,  worry,  "over-pressure" !  Successful  work  makes  men.  Our 
departure  from  this  ideal  is  noticeable  in  its  effects  wherever  our 
educational  efficiency  is  brought  to  the  test.  President  Pritchett 
in  his  consideration  of  "Testimony  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
American  high  school  and  college  training"  says:  "The  criticism 
of  business  men  is  that  both  college  and  high  school  graduates  lack 

•Report  of  Pres.-Treaa.   of  Harvard  College,   1908-09.     Apr.   21,   1910.    (p  34.) 
t Schuster:  The  promise  of  Youth  and  the  performance  of  manhood.    Eugenics 
Laboratory  Memoirs,  N».  3. 
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discipline,  that  neither  has  learned  to  do  anything  thoroughly, 
and  as  compared  with  the  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  the  business, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  capacity  for  hard  work."  He  also  pub- 
lishes statements  from  the  Oxford  tutors  showing  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ehodes  Scholars  "lack  thoroughness",  "accuracy",  and  "the 
power  of  hard  grind."*  The  training  of  hard,  intelligently  di- 
rected, systematic,  long-continued  work  is  what  fits  for  success 
both  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the  graduate  schools.  Our 
students  deserve  to  know  this  and  to  be  encouraged  in  readjusting 
themselves  to  this  unpopular  fact.  Somewhat  higher  standards 
can  be  realized  when  they  honor  and  himger  for  work.  Croswell 
justly  calls  this  "The  One  Thing  Needful."! 

OTTLTUKAL  AIMS. 

There  is  no  quarrel  between  cultural  and  vocational  aims  in 
secondary  higher  education ;  because,  there  particularly,  voca- 
tional aims  are  exclusive  to  higher  education.  For  this  reason 
separate  secondary  schools  for  vocational  training  are  necessary 
for  those  who  must  forego  higher  education.:^  But  here  is  where 
the  advice  of  our  old  students  is  particularly  applicable.  The 
adolescent  should  not  forego  higher  education  unless  compelled  to 
by  forces  he  cannot  control.§  The  social  desirability  for  this  rests 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  culture  to  safeguard 
the  Republic.  For  this  reason  the  state  should  not  invite  competi- 
tion between  these  two  types  of  training.  While  granting  the 
value  of  the  solid  and  material  part  of  its  civilization,  it  should 
especially  invite  advance  in  the  human  values  which  contribute 
the  higher  elements  to  a  civilization. 

Of  course,  cultural  training  cannot  help  contributing  to  voca- 
tional effectiveness  any  more  than  it  can  help  contributing  to  any 
expression  of  the  man ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  to  show 
this  influence.  Halleck,  in  discussing  "What  kind  of  Education  is 
Best  Suited  for  Boys",!!  says  that  business  men  lay  stress  on  the 

*Firth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  CameKle  Foundation  for  the 
Advancins  of   Teaching.      1910.     Pages   64-C2. 

tCroawell:   The  One  Thing  Needful.     Ed.    Rev.   1909.  37:    142. 

tSee  Snedden:  Problem  of  Vocational  Education. — RlverBlde  Educational  Mon- 
osrapha.   1910.  8g  pp. 

|8ee  Clarlc:  Western  Jr.    Ed.   1910.   15:  30<. 

IHallecIc,  Ruben  Post:  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings  Oept.  Superintendence,  1906. 
S4-41. 
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value  of  the  high  school  course  for  boys  who  wish  to  enter  busi- 
ness. "It  enables  boys  to  grasp  more  quickly  the  problems  that 
confront  them."  He  finds  "emphatic  expression  of  opinion  by 
certain  great  corporations  that  culture  studies  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance for  boys";  and  he  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  which  employs  twenty  thousand  men,  in  which 
they  say  "No  matter  what  may  be  his  subsequent  career,  it  is 
important  for  a  boy  to  qualify  himself  with  the  broadest  and  most 
thorough  education  possible  within  the  time  at  his  command." 
As  a  preparation  for  an  agricultural  career,  Dean  Wickson  makes 
the  same  plea  for  liberal  education*  President  Lowell  found  that 
the  chances  for  honor  rank  in  the  School  of  Medicine  were  greater 
for  men  who  had  taken  in  college  but  three  courses  in  special 
preparation  than  for  men  who  had  taken  ten  or  more  such  coursesf 

But  the  vocational  value  of  a  liberal  education  is  not  its  aim 
and  should  not  be  too  much  emphasized;  else  human  worth  after 
all  becomes  estimated  in  terms  of  its  capacity  to  "get  on."  Our 
youth  should  be  given  the  chance  to  choose  culture  for  its  minis- 
try to  the  higher  nature  rather  than  be  induced  to  follow  it  be- 
cause they  are  assured  that  they  are  going  to  "get  something  out 
of  it" 

Aside  from  the  national  necessity  for  the  enlightenment  of 
liberal  training,  the  usual  natural  restriction  of  the  initial  stages 
of  its  acquirement  to  the  period  of  adolescence  makes  the  question- 
naire advice  all  the  more  urgent.  The  importance  of  the  business 
of  youth  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  set  about  it.  He  has  the  initiative,  the 
vigor,  the  endurance,  the  imagination,  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
He  only  needs  to  realize  his  opportunities  and  his  obligation  to 
the  man  he  is  to  become.  Educational  institutions  should  direct 
all  possible  influences  toward  his  awakening.  In  so  far  as  his 
co-operation  can  be  secured  we  as  a  nation  may  cease  to  merit 
the  strictures  spoken  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  address  on  "Num- 
bers" delivered  in  New  York  City  same  years  ago :  "I  suppose  that 
in  a  democratic  community  like  this,  with  its  newness,  its  magni- 
tude, its  strength,  its  life  of  business,  its  sheer  freedom  and  equal- 

•Wlckson,  E.  J.:  The  AgrlcuUural  College  and  Its  relationship  to  the  scheme 
of  National  Education.     N.    E.   A.   Proceedings.     1907.   p   1041. 

tLowell,  A.  L. :  College  Studies  and  Professional  Schools.  Harvard  Grad. 
Ma«.   1910,    19:   205-211. 
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ity,  the  danger  is  in  the  absence  of  the  discipline  of  respect;  in 
hardness  and  materialism,  exaggeration  and  boastfulness ;  in  a 
false  smartness,  a  false  audacity,  a  want  of  soul  and  delicacy" — 
in  short,  in  our  want  of  respect  for  "Whatsoever  things  are  ele- 
vated," for  things  nobly  serious. 

FBOBABLE    CAUSES    OF    ELIMINATION. 

Beyond  illness,  poverty,  and  removal,  the  most  potent  causes 
of  elimination  in  the  small  high  schools  seem  to  me  to  be  (1)  the  se- 
verity of  the  psychological  process  of  mental  growth,  and  (2)  the 
community  antagonism  to  the  aims  of  higher  education. 

(1)  The  former  involves  the  intense  effort,  the  hard  work,  in- 
dispensable to  real  continuous  mental  growth,  first  met  with, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  grammar  school  training,  in  the 
high  school ;  from  this  effort  under  constant  direction  upon  the 
same  four  subjects  day  in  and  day  out,  the  average  boy  or  girl  is 
at  times  prone  to  turn  away.  It  is  a  balk  at  continuous  concen- 
tration upon  a  few  things  that  have  lost  the  novelty  their  earlier 
training  may  have  led  them  to  expect  It  isn't  quite  the  enter- 
tainment they  were  prepared  for ;  it  lacks  the  spice  of  variety ;  it 
doesn't  afford  artificial  stimulus  to  the  interest.  The  occasional 
boy  or  girl  will  fail  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  become  inefficient,  suf- 
fer elimination,  and  be  caught  upon  that  plateau  of  mediocrity 
to  which  Professor  James*  calls  our  attention,  and  upon  it  he  re- 
mains the  rest  of  his  life.  Ambition  or  skillful  teaching  may 
have  been  lacking,  yet  the  prime  cause  of  elimination  is  the 
agony  of  application  incidental  to  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  real  mental  work. 

(2)  The  latter  involves  the  depreciation  of  higher  education 
in  the  home  and  on  the  street  The  social  environment  fails  to 
supply  such  incentives  as  the  child  needs  to  continue  successfully 
its  serious  pursuit;  rather  it  often  offers  frank  discouragement 
and  in  case  the  suggestion  is  operative  the  child  eliminates  the 
school  and  accepts  more  immediately  agreeable  ways  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  energy. 

8UOOE8TED  KKMEDT. 

The  first  cause  does  not  permit  remedy.    It  is  the  sine  qua  non 

*J*mM:   The  energies   of  Men.     Science  1907.     N.   S.   2S:  811. 
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of  higher  education ;  as  Euclid  said  to  his  royal  pupil,  of  geometry, 
there  is  no  "royal  road"  to  learning.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  sug- 
gest vocational  courses  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  furnishing 
easier*  training.  Vocational  training  may  well  offer  an  alterna- 
tive, yet  it  will,  too,  demand  hard  application,  moreover,  and  it 
does  not  prevent  the  elimination  from  higher  education  in  case 
it  is  chosen. 

Therefore  what  remedy  may  be  found  must  be  applicable  to  the 
social  standards  of  judgment  which  conflict  with  the  aims  of 
higher  education.  It  would  be  useless  to  expect  the  community 
to  look  upon  the  youth's  success  in  school  with  pleasure,  upon 
his  high  scholarship  with  pride,  and  upon  his  failure  with  contempt 
or  pity,  unless  the  community  is  free  from  the  crass  utilitarianism 
frequently  affected  in  some  places  now-a-days.  It  must  have 
faith  in  the  enrichment  of  the  mind,  the  broadening  of  experience, 
and  the  widening  of  outlook  upon  the  world  in  the  opening  of 
the  eyes  to  the  beauty,  and  of  the  heart  to  the  goodness,  of  life^ 
as  factors  potent  for  happiness  and  usefulness  but  not  necessarily 
for  material  wealth. 

The  application  of  this  remedy  would  be  a  big  task  for  the 
school  to  undertake.  The  zeit  geist  does  not  yet  look  in  that  di- 
rection; yet  it  may  be  that  the  community  would  follow  in  the 
Bchool's  lead  if  the  latter  earnestly  set  itself  to  this  enterprise.  At 
any  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  school  itself  can  apply  remedy  to  elimi- 
nation, its  opportunity  lies  here;  and  the  case  may  not  be  as 
hopeless  as  it  at  first  appears,  since  its  efforts  are  quite  sure  to 
meet  with  the  appreciation  of  the  best  and  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Its  method  would  seem  to  involve  such 
contact  with  the  community  as  will  turn  attention  from  the 
school's  accessory  to  its  fundamental  activities.  Visitations,  pa- 
tron's meetings,  a  school  column  in  the  local  paper,  questionnaire 
data,  and  an  efficient  school,  would  prove  eiHcient  factors  in  the 
campaign. 

SUMMAEY. 

1.  Such  questionnaire  returns  are  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
spiring in  the  community  and  in  the  school  a  higher  regard  for 
the  proper  work  of  the  school. 

•See  a  suggestion  quoted  in   article  by  Clark,   E.   P.:  How  shall  we  keep  tli» 
boy  in  school.     Western  Jr.  Ed.   June  1910.   pp  306-323. 
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2.  Of  our  enrollment  during  the  eighteen  years,  46%  are 
boys;  and  40%  of  the  boys  and  41%  of  the  girls  are  graduated; 
which  makes  inapplicable  the  inference  from  recent  elimination 
statistics  that  the  school  suits  girls  better  than  boys. 

3.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  86%  of  all  the  pupils  who 
dropped  out,  and  to  86%  of  all  the  pupils  who  were  graduated, 
from  the  DLxon  Union  High  School  during  a  period  of  18  years. 
Over  a  third  of  the  former  and  over  a  half  of  the  latter  responded. 
But  since  a  third  of  the  eliminated  pupils  who  responded  were 
graduated  elsewhere,  our  data  from  pupils  who  quit  school  are 
based  upon  the  replies  of  but  29  pupils,  or  upon  the  supposition  that 
none  of  the  others  were  graduated  elsewhere,  20%  of  all  who 
dropped  out. 

4.  Vocationally,  the  boys  who  were  graduated  are  more  ver- 
satile, hold  better  positions,  and  receive  higher  salaries,  than  those 
who  dropped  out;  and  the  girls  who  were  graduated  are  economi- 
cally more  independent. 

5.  The  data  from  both  those  who  dropped  out  and  those  who 
were  graduated  cover  an  unbroken  period  of  18  years  of  the 
school's  life.  Apparently  over  three-fourths  of  the  eliminations 
occur  in  the  first  third  of  the  four-year  course. 

6.  High  school  was  quite  worth  while  to  the  eliminated  as 
well  as  to  the  graduated ;  primarily  because  of  the  enrichment  of 
the  mind  through  general  knowledge,  of  the  broadening  of  outlook 
upon  life  and  the  world,  and  because  of  the  development  of  mental, 
moral,  and  social  habits  that  make  for  culture;  secondarily, 
because  some  direct  contribution  was  made  to  vocational  success. 

7.  Training  of  mental  and  moral  powers  is  considered  a  more 
valuable  factor  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  although  the 
girls  are  equally  divided  in  their  choices.  This  implies  that  it  is 
the  boys  rather  than  the  girls  who  value  most  highly  the  disci- 
plinary element  in  their  school  experience.  The  value  of  associa- 
tion with  fellow  pupils  stands  higher  with  the  boys,  and  the  value 
of  acquaintance  with  teachers  higher  with  the  girls.  On  the 
whole  there  is  an  unexpected  lack  of  evidence  that  the  value  of 
the  personal  influence  of  the  high  school  teacher  is  high. 

8.  Beyond  economic  reasons,  ill  health,  and  removal,  the  causes 
of  elimination  are  but  slightly  revealed  here.  The  few  boys  who 
quit  for  personal  reasons  advise  against  it,  and  thus  pledge  their 
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faith  in  cultural  courses.  Some  pupils  changed  to  other  schools 
because  of  low  standards  at  the  local  school,  which  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  high  standards,  not  only  to  hold  the  better  pupils,  but 
to  maintain  the  most  essential  conditions  for  higher  education. 
Cheapening  education  does  not  educate.  Some  of  the  boys  went 
elsewhere  for  vocational  training,  which  points  to  the  felt  need 
for  such  schools;  though  presumably  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  engaged  in  higher  education  because  of  the  necessary  re- 
versal of  the  relation  between  cultural  and  vocational  aims. 

9.  Pupils  stay  in  school  largely  as  a  matter  of  course,  ex- 
periencing pleasure  and  profit  in  cultural  pursuits.  Less  than  5  % 
of  the  graduates  ever  seriously  considered  quitting;  and  those 
who  did  so  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  by  the  influence  of 

.  their  families  or  associates. 

10.  Advice  from  pupils  who  quit  to  pupils  about  to  quit  is 
most  earnest  in  its  appeal  to  stay  at  work,  in  its  assurance  of  the 
advantages  of  doing  so,  and  in  its  suggestions  as  to  method  for 
successful  work.  It  emphasizes  cultural  benefits  rather  than  vo- 
cational, although  the  latter  is  also  noticed,  and  encourages  hard 
work.  One  may  quit  if  he  has  poor  health,  is  not  friendly  with 
teachers,  is  idling,  or  has  an  unusual  talent  which  demands  other 
training.  This  material  has  peculiar  weight  with  the  pupil  who 
is  considering  quitting. 

11.  Advice  from  graduates  to  high  school  pupils  in  general 
is  equally  earnest  in  its  appeal  to  finish  the  course,  to  learn  to 
work  hard,  systematically,  thoroughly;  to  get  all  the  education 
possible,  develop  character,  become  social,  go  into  all  school  activi- 
ties, take  recreation,  and  to  choose  a  vocation ;  to  avoid  killing 
time,  knocking,  bluffing,  rough-housing,  queening,  and  pedantry. 
It  emphasizes  cultural  ends,  without  neglecting  their  bearing  upon 
vocational  success,  and  in  a  few  cases  notices  the  latter  directly. 

12.  For  use  in  school  the  data  need  some  slight  selection  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  unworthy  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  presented. 

13.  Under  the  heading  of  "Su^ested  Discussion"  the  advice 
for  hard  work  is  given  justification  upon  the  ground  of  popu- 
lar contempt  for  it,  and  its  training  value  for  either  further  study 
or  for  business  life  as  shown  by  recent  investigations.  The  in- 
sistence upon  cultural  aims  is  justified  upon  the  ground  of  its 
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necessity  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Republic,  as  well  as  upon  the 
ground  of  its  introduction  to  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory 
personal  life;  and  its  contribution  to  vocational  efficiency  is 
established  upon  recently  collected  evidence.  The  probable  causes 
of  elimination  are  the  severity  of  the  application  incidental  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  real  mental  work,  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
ideals  in  the  child's  social  environment  for  the  aims  of  higher 
education.  The  suggested  remedy  is  applicable  to  the  latter  only 
since  the  former  is  essential  to  mental  development,  and  involves 
the  changing  of  community  ideals  through  the  school's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  worthiness  of  its  aims. 


A  Solution  for  Public  Speaking  in   the  High 

School 

C.  T.  Maullkb,  Rockfobd,  III. 

f""""i""°"' '"I'fOE  several  decades  high  schools  have  indulged  in 

I  ■pi  I  two  kinds  of  literary  contests,  the  debate  and  the 
if*  I  oratorical  contest.  These  contests  may  have  their 
§  I   good  qualities  but  they  are  greatly  at  fault  for 

^, , ,niiiimiiiin$   three  reasons :  they  are  not  very  practical,  they  do 

I  I   do  not  possess  the  best  educational  value,  and  they 

I  I   do  not  represent  the  true  strength  of  competing 

*'"""""'°' """♦  schools.     The  following  proposed  contest  has  been 

suggested  in  part  by  the  success  of  the  extemporaneous  speaking 
contests  which  were  held  in  connection  with  the  State  University 
of  Illinois  last  spring.  The  state  was  divided  into  five  districts; 
any  school  within  a  prescribed  district  was  at  liberty  to  send  a 
representative  to  a  chosen  town.  About  one  half  dozen  schools 
responded  from  each  district.  The  delegate-contestants  competed 
by  speaking  on  a  subject  from  a  list  of  thirty-three  subjects  which 
had  been  studied  in  part  by  the  pupils  before  going  to  the  contest. 
The  winner  of  this  preliminary  contest  went  to  the  state  contest 
which  met  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Many  were  pleased  to 
note  how  successfully  these  contests  were  conducted.  Why  could 
not  contests  similar  in  principle,  be  as  successfully  conducted  be- 
tween two  schools  only,  or  between  different  groups  of  pupils  of 
a  single  school  ?  The  following  rules  of  order  of  the  "Extempo- 
raneous Speaking  Contest"  ought  to  supply  the  long-felt  need. 

Btnr.ES    OF    THE    EXTEMPOKB    CONTEST. 

The  purpose  of  this  form  of  contest  is  to  promote  extempo- 
raneous speaking  in  the  high  school,  believing :  first,  that  it  has  an 
unusual  practical  value  in  that  it  deals  with  subjects  of  everyday 
interest  to  the  high  school  pupil;  second,  that  it  has  "academic 
value"  in  that  it  trains  particularly  "the  powers  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  generalization";  and  third,  that  it  greatly  de- 
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creases  the  possibility  of  coaching  by  instructors,  thus  making 
it  strictly  a  contest  of  high  school  pupils. 

I.  What  Constitutes  a  Team. 

1.  Each  team  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  one  of  which 
shall  be  a  captain  or  leader. 

2.  To  be  a  member  of  the  team  at  the  time  of  the  contest  a 
pupil  must  be  passing  in  not  less  than  four  regular  studies. 

II,  The  Speeches. 

1.  The  subjects  shall  be  drawn  from  the  appended  list  one 
hour  before  the  contest.  The  subjects  shall  be  placed  on  separate 
cards  and  thrown  into  a  hat;  the  contestants  shall  draw  alter- 
nately between  opposing  teams,  a  contestant  from  the  visiting 
team  drawing  first. 

2.  The  speeches  shall  not  be  less  than  five  minutes  nor  more 
than  eight  minutes  in  length.  A  tap  by  the  chairman  shall  be  given 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes  and  at  the  end  of  eight  if  necessary. 

3.  The  speeches  shall  be  prepared  in  a  room  where  all  ten 
contestants  are  assembled.  No  previously  prepared  outlines  shall 
be  referred  to.  Fresh  outlines  may  be  made  by  any  contestant 
during  the  one  hour  of  preparation  previous  to  the  contest,  but 
no  speaker  shall  use  manuscript  or  notes  of  any  form  during 
delivery  of  speech.  Furthermore,  no  contestant  shall  receive  help 
from  a  colleague,  or  any  book,  or  person  during  the  preparation 
just  previous  to  the  contest.  The  work  of  the  speech  must  come 
from  his  own  immediate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

4.  The  speeches  for  the  boys  shall  be  made  from  the  following 
list  of  subjects: 

(1)  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School. 

(2)  FootbaU. 

(3)  Literary  Societies. 

(4)  The  Choice  of  a  Profession. 

(5)  The  Suffrage  Movement. 

(6)  The  Future  of  Aviation. 

(7)  The  Present  Status  of  the  Liquor  Problem  in  the  United 
States. 

(8)  The  Motion-Picture   Show.* 

(9)  The  Panama  Canal. 

(10)  Lessons  of  the  Titanic  Disaster. 

(11)  Railway  Accidents. 
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(12)  Civic  Eesponsibility, 

(13)  The  Automobile. 

(14)  Faults  of  American  Civilization. 

(15)  International  Athletics. 

(16)  Third  Parties  in  American  History. 

(17)  Public  Speaking  and  Statesmanship. 

(18)  High  School  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

(19)  Modem  Journalism  as  a  Reform  Agent. 

(20)  "Wireless  Telegraphy. 

(21)  The  Advantages  of  City  Life. 

(22)  Inter  High  School  Activities. 

(23)  High  School  Instructors. 

(24)  The  World's  Exposition. 

(25)  A  School  Boy's  Recreation. 

5.  This  list  shall  be  given  to  the  contestants  at  the  time 
when  arrangements  are  first  made  to  hold  a  contest.  It  is  under- 
stood they  shall  do  any  amount  of  preparation  on  all  the  subjects 
in  general  before  the  one  hour  previous  to  the  contest. 

6.  This  list  shall  be  revised  from  season  to  season  in  accordance 
with  special  agreement. 

III.  The  Order  of  Speakers. 

1.  The  order  of  speakers  shall  be  decided  by  lot  by  drawing 
from  ten  cards  on  which  shall  be  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  The 
cards  shall  be  mixed  in  a  hat  and  drawn  by  the  captains  alter- 
nately, the  first  one  to  draw  shall  be  the  visiting  captain. 

2.  The  drawing  for  order  of  speeches  shall  be  done  before  the 
drawing  for  subjects. 

3.  The  captain  may  give  his  team-mates  positions  to  speak 
as  he  chooses  from  the  five  numbers  drawn. 

IV.  The  Judging  of  Contest. 

1.  The  speeches  shall  be  judged  on  organization  of  material, 
clear  thinking,  general  presentation,  and  general  effectiveness. 

2.  The  contest  shall  be  judged  hy  three  men  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  either  town  represented  or  who  are  alumni  or  connected 
in  any  way  with  either  school  or  any  of  the  speakers. 

3.  If  programs  are  furnished  the  judges,  only  the  name 
of  the  speaker  and  his  subject  shall  be  given.  The  judges  shall 
not  be  told  in  any  way  from  what  school  a  speaker  comes. 
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4.  The  judges  shall  render  a  separate  grade  for  each  con- 
testant using  100%  as  the  basis. 

5.  The  school  which  has  received  the  highest  average  per 
cent  of  all  three  judges  shall  have  won  the  contest. 

V.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  If  any  points  of  immediate  importance  arise  relative  to  the 
contest  in  hand  they  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
contest  with  the  two  captains. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  contest  shall  be  anyone  agreeable  to 
the  visiting  high  school  instructor  and  visiting  captain. 

This  contest  is  a  little  formal  in  nature  but  its  virtues  are 
many.  It  is  not  intended  to  ape  athletics,  although  it  resembles 
a  basketball  team,  the  number  being  five  and  one  man  acting  as 
captain.  However,  the  principles  inherent  in  athletics  if  applied 
to  literary  contests  will  work  fully  as  well.  As  in  athletics,  many 
men  will  respond,  more  will  become  interested.  A  keen  com- 
petition for  a  place  on  the  team  is  sure  to  result.  In  the  old 
type  of  literary  contest  a  debate  team  is  chosen  or  the  orktor 
chosen  and  that  ends  it;  the  other  men  of  the  school  have  no 
chance,  no  one  is  left  to  coach  them.  Even  in  athletics  the  sys- 
tem of  getting  all  men  to  take  some  form  of  physical  culture  is 
not  ideal.  The  contest  will  cause  even  keener  competition  because 
there  are  no  regular  positions  on  the  team;  there  are  no  regular 
set  speeches  to  be  committed  and  given.  Any  fellow  will  do 
his  best  if  he  feels  that  by  hard  work  and  practice  by  himself  he 
can  get  a  chance  to  represent  the  school.  There  is  one  man  of 
the  five  who  is  termed  the  captain,  but  his  work  is  little  more 
than  nominal ;  he  simply  manages  the  details  at  the  hour  of  con- 
test. It  simply  furnishes  a  student  leader,  gives  him  something 
to  do,  makes  him  feel  responsibility,  and  causes  him  to  inspire 
his  fellows  to  study  and  preparation. 

It  is  not  desired  to  scoff  at  all  the  goo<l  things  about  a  debate, 
bat  it  almost  seems  a  sad  thing  that  a  debate  team  of  only  three 
men  will  work  and  study  for  weeks  and  months  and  then  has  the 
chance  to  appear  only  one  evening  against  a  single  school.  It  is 
impossible  to  send  a  debate  team  against  a  second  school,  someone 
will  learn  the  line  of  argument  and  all  will  be  up.  And  even  in 
this  one  debate  if  a  debater  gets  sick  the  debate  is  called  off  the 
last  moment  because  no  substitute  can  be  had.    The  Extemporane- 
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ous  Contest  solves  these  difficulties  for  a  schedule  can  be  made 
with  a  half  dozen  schools  which  can  be  "played  off",  as  it  were, 
just  as  a  football  team  plays  off  its  schedule  with  ether  schools. 

Of  course  this  element  of  competition  which  is  so  common  to 
athletics  will  run  throughout  the  system,  but  there  are  other 
things  that  athletics  cannot  give,  and  that  debates  and  orations 
cannot  even  give,  that  this  contest  can  give.  It  is  a  decided  step 
toward  the  practical.  It  will  give  the  boy  the  thing  he  needs  for 
practical  life.  He  will  always  carry  with  him  the  "how"  of  talk- 
ing and  speaking  before  his  fellows,  the  thing  he  needs  in  the 
thousand  and  one  crises  of  business  and  political  life.  It  will 
teach  him  the  art  of  "public"  speaking.  It  takes  subjects,  in  the 
first  place,  that  are  near  to  him  or  at  least  within  the  possibility 
of  his  grasp.  The  formal  debate  speech  is  anything  but  practical^ 
and  the  oration  is  only  victrol'a-like.  The  day  of  "ornate"  elocu- 
tion is  fast  passing  when  a  boy  is  trained  in  jumping-jack  gestures 
to  give  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  These  old  types  make  machines 
out  of  boys ;  they  fail  to  make  them  acting,  living  citizens.  The 
Extemporaneous  Contest,  above  all  other  forms,  of  contest,  has 
this  one  thing  in  its  favor,  it  at  least  approaches  the  practical. 

This  plan  is  not  only  intended  for  inter  high  school  contests; 
it  will  also  work  as  a  stimulus  for  intra  high  school  contests.  It 
can  be  used  by  the  literary  societies,  English  instructors,  and 
public  speaking  instructors.  The  literary  societies  can  form 
teams  and  hold  contests  using  the  standard  list  of  twenty-five 
subjects.  The  societies  can  carry  on  a  series  of  contests  for  a 
championship  team,  and,  if  they  desire,  they  can  arrange  for 
contests  with  outside  organizations.  At  any  rate  it  gives  the 
societies  something  to  do.  Then  the  English  teachers  can  co- 
operate in  training  boys  and  girls  for  contests,  both  intra .  and 
inter.  Intra  contests  between  certain  classes  of  one  English 
teacher  or  of  two  English  teachers  can  easily  be  conducted.  The 
pupils  could  be  made  to  feel  that  by  a  little  effort  they  would 
be  recommended  for  an  inter  high  school  contest.  The  plan  is 
unique  for  the  smaller  schools  where  there  is  no  one  teacher  who 
is  head  of  a  public  speaking  department,  and  for  larger  schools 
where  the  English  teachers  can  use  it  as  a  part  of  oral  theme  work 
to  co-operate  with  the  public  speaking  instructor.  Thus  the  real 
element  of  competition  is  at  work  and  for  this  reason  the  scheme 
may  be  said  to  have  educational  value.     In  larger  schools  where 
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there  is  a  regularly  organized  department  of  public  speaking  with 
one  instructor  especially  trained  in  the  subject  at  the  head,  the 
"oratory"  classes  and  the  instructor  alike  can  feel  that  they  are 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  end.  In  classes  for  which  credit  is  given, 
the  principles  of  how  to  speak,  the  orgianization  of  a  speech,  the 
presentation,  etc,  ought  to  be  pursued  using  the  standard  list  of 
twenty-five  'subjects  as  a  basis.  Pupils  could  then  go  direct  from 
the  class  room  to  the  inter-high  school  contest,  for  members  could 
be  taken  from  these  classes  and  placed  on  the  Varsity  Extempore 
Team. 

In  either  case,  whether  in  a  small  high  school  where  any 
teacher  handles  the  public  speaking  contests  on  the  side,  or  in  a 
larger  school  with  a  special  department,  should  it  be  the  aim  to 
train  six  or  seven  young  men  for  debates  and  the  state  ovation? 
The  real  work  of  coaching  in  the  old  types  of  contest  has  to  be 
done  by  one  instructor  outside  of  school  hours  when  he  ought  to 
be  resting  or  preparing  for  class  room  work  as  other  instructors. 
The  new  contest  will  make  possible  the  training  of  many  more 
pupils  and  during  regular  school  hours  no  matter  whether  the 
school  ia  large  or  small,  and  as  a  result  many  more  inter  high 
school  contests  can  be  given.  It  makes  possible  as  many  contests 
in  one  year  as  occurred  in  any  previous  five  years  combined. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  new  contest,  if  not  the  best, 
is  that  it  necessitates  the  individual  work  of  the  pupil ;  it  makes 
a  contest  of  pupils ;  it  greatly  decreases  the  possibility  of  coaching 
by  instructors  to  the  limit  that  the  contests  are  contests  between 
instructors.  The  pupi]  would  still  receive  coaching,  but  that  in- 
struction would  of  necessity  be  general  in  nature ;  it  eliminates 
all  chances  of  speeches  being  prepared  by  instructors  and  given 
by  pupils  in  phonograph  style.  No  boy  can  commit  twenty-five 
\vritten  speeches.  At  a  contest  he  will  have  to  rely  on  what  he 
knows  himself  and  on  his  ability  and  training  in  general  to  tell 
audibly  what  he  does  know.  The  old  forms  of  contests  result  in 
contests  between  instructors,  and  instructors,  if  they  care  any- 
thing for  their  job,  will  resort  to  nil  sorts  of  unpedagogical  de- 
vices in  order  to  win.  By  this  new  method  it  is  impossible  for 
an  instructor  to  be  corrupt  even  though  he  desires  to  be.  The  in- 
structor will  be  compelled  to  teach  general  principles  more 
thoroughly;  and  the  inter  high  school  contests  will  better  show 
the  relative  public  speaking  strength  of  the  competing  schools. 
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This  form  of  contest  trains  girls  to  speak  as  well  as  the  boys, 
and  contests,  both  inter  and  intra,  ought  to  be  participated  in 
by  the  girls.  For  reasons  in  judging,  boys  and  girls  should  never 
appear  in  the  same  contest.  In  tlie  approaching  age  of  equal 
suffrage,  when  woman's  rights  will  be  made  more  plain,  we  will 
have  to  have  women  who  can  tell  us  publicly  what  they  think.  A 
list  of  twenty-five  subjects,  especially  interesting  to  girls,  is  offered. 

This  year  a  new  interest  is  being  taken  in  high  schools  where 
this  plan  is  being  tried.  Several  schools  of  northern  Illinois  have 
already  formed  themselves  into  a  league  and  a  run  is  being  made 
for  the  championship. 

APPENDED   MST    OF    SUBJECTS    FOB    QIELS. 

(1)  Domestic  Science  in  the  High  School. 

(2)  The  Motion-Picture  Show. 

(3)  The  Present  Status  of  the  Liquor  Problem  in  the  United 
States. 

(4)  Railway  Accidents. 

(5)  The  Future  of  Aviation. 

(6)  Civic  Eesponsibility. 

(7)  Girls'  Gymnastics. 

(8)  Literary   Societies. 

(9)  The  Panama  Canal. 

(10)  Lessons  of  the  Titanic  Disaster. 

(11)  Faults  of  American  Civilization. 

(12)  The  American  Home. 

(13)  The    Suffrage   Movement. 

(14)  The  Eed  Cross  Society. 

(15)  Birds. 
1(16)  Pin  Money. 

(17)  Child  Labor. 

(18)  High  School  Instructors. 

(19)  Recent  Improvement  in  Household  Utensils. 

(20)  High  School  Fraternaties  and  Sororities. 

(21)  The  World's  Exposition. 

(22)  Jane  Addams. 

(23)  A  School  Girl's  Recreation. 

(24)  The  Awakening  of  China. 

(25)  American  Hurry. 


What  is  Trigonometry? 

A.  Latham  Bakee,  Ph.D.  Manual  Teaining  High  School, 
Brooklyn,   N'ew  Yoek, 

|"""""'«°'"'"""'«f  PJG0X0:METRY  is  usually  regarded  and  taught 
as  a  separate  subject,  but  when  we  come  to  seek  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  we  fail  to  find  a  clear  cut 
central  idea  which  would  serve  to  give  the  subject 
its  own  individuality.  Arithmetic  has  to  do  with 
the  number  concept,  algebra  with  the  generalized 
number  concept  and  the  equation,  and  geometry 
with  the  space  concept  and  its  problems.  These 
central  thoughts  are  distinct  and  fundamental  .  .  .  each  of  the 
subjects  has  its  own  very  marked  individuality. 

What  is  the  corresponding  distinctive  characteristic  of  Trigo- 
nometry ?"     Young.    The  Teaching  of  Mnthematics. 

The  author  answers  the  question  negatively  and  concludes  that 
trigonometry  has  nothing  distinctive. 

Of  course,  definitions  are  arbitrary,  and  any  writer  is  at  lib- 
erty to  make  any  definition  he  pleases  as  to  the  boundaries  of  his 
subject,  so  long  as  he  is  consistent  and  does  not  violate  common 
usage  too  violently.  But  definitions  are  for  the  purpose  of  defining, 
limiting,  separating  one  thing  from  another.  Economy  of  terms 
and  perspicuity  require  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the 
different  parts  defined  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  natural  lines  of  cleavage  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing 
defined. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  meaningless  to  define  arithmetic  as  that 
branch  of  mathematics  studied  in  the  little  red  school  house,  it  is 
almost  equally  meaningless  to  define  algebra  as  generalized  arith- 
metic. That  the  world  has  long  disregarded  the  natural  line  of 
cleavage  between  the  two  subjects,  does  not  obliterate  the  line  or 
lessen  the  desirability  of  using  that  line  of  cleavage  as  the  sepa- 
rating line  between  the  definitions  of  the  two  branches. 

The  literal  equation  was  for  a  long  time  the  ear  mark  of  algebra, 
but  the  mathematical  world  is  gradually  drifting  into  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  literal  equation  in  arithmetic,  and  into  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  gap  between  the  subjects,  the  gap  between  posi- 
tive number  and  negative  number. 
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Arithmetic  in  its  general  treatment  has  historically  dealt  only 
with  the  positive  number,  leaving  negative  number,  and  quite  un- 
necessarily the  literal  equation,  for  algebra. 

Here  is  the  natural  line  of  cleavage,  and  if  the  definitions  are 
to  have  any  natural  line  of  distinction,  here  is  the  place  where  the 
line  should  come.  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  positive  numbers, 
algebra  the  science  of  negative  numbers,  irrespective  of  literal 
symbolism. 

So  when  we  com^  to  elementary  geometry,  the  subject  is 
limited  by  the  tools  allowed,  straight  edge  and  compass.  The 
ancients  imposed  this  limitation  because  they  had  no  other  simple 
instruments  with  which  to  draw  lines,  and  moderns  have  followed 
the  same  limitation  for  the  same  reason. 

Now  elementary  geometry  deals,  among  other  things,  with  the 
ratios  of  the  sides  of  triangles,  and  might  well  have  used  the  six 
trigonometric  ratios.  But  right  here  we  are  met  with  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  tools  used.  Logically  the  six  ratios  can  only  be 
used  in  application  to  the  angles  which  can  be  measured  in  ele- 
mentary geometry,  the  Euclidean  Amgles,  90  degrees,  60  degrees, 
36  degrees,  and  tieir  multiples,  dichotomic  submultiples  and  com- 
binations, disregarding  the  angles  of  the  l7-gon  and  the  257-gon. 

But  the  introduction  of  a  new  instrument,  the  scale,  enables  us 
to  apply  the  six  ratios  to  any  angle,  and  introduces  the  general 
measurement  of  angles,  trigonometry  (goniometry).  This  is  what 
distinguishes  trigonometry  from  geometry  and  gives  it  its  individ- 
uality, viz.,  the  graduated  scale. 

Without  the  scale  we  are  confined  to  the  relatively  few  angles 
found  in  elementary  geometry ;  with  the  scale  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  general  field  of  goniometry. 

As  soon  as  you  allow  other  tools  than  the  historic  straight  edge 
and  compass,  you  open  the  door  to  other  and  individual  branches. 
The  graduated  scale  opens  the  door  to  trigonometry;  a  tool  for 
drawing  conic  sections  would  logically  open  the  door  to  conic 
sections ;  the  integraph  solves  the  famous  problem  of  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  circumference.  Each  new  acquisition  opens  a  new 
branch. 

Hence,  in  conclusion,  the  individuality  of  trigonometry  is 
marked  by  the  acquisition  of  the  scale  and  the  consequent  ability 
to  measure  all  angles. 


Efficiency  in  Teaching  by  Pictures 

Bt  Hokack  G.  Beown,  Worcestee,  Mass. 
State  Noemai,  School. 

f*«'**°'™"''"«tFFICIENCY  is  the  big  word  in  business  today. 

_       »^       I  In  educational  administration  it  is  having  its  try- 

I        r^       I  out.    In  teaching  it  seems  to  lag.    With  this  thought 

I  i  in  mind  I  naturally  noticed  the  wasteful  and  so 

^imniuiiiiainiriiiiinc^  unproductive   methods   in   every   day    teaching   of 

I  I  children  in  the  public  schools.     I  will  take  only 

i  I  the   single   case   of   unproductive   use    of   picture 

*'^""™"'™«*  material. 

THE  UNPEODOOTIVE  USE  OF  PICTUBE8. 

Of  course  there  is  scant  productivity  because  there  is  scant 
use.  Then  there  is  inefficient  use  of  whatever  material  there  may 
be  at  hand.  Some  teachers  have  no  pictures,  others  a  few.  One 
teacher  "refers"  to  a  picture,  "it  is  to  be  found"  elsewhere  if  the 
pupil  chooses,  or  happens  to  remember.  Another  teacher  "shows" 
the  pictures,  holding  them  before  the  class  where  they  must  be 
indistinctly  seen  by  most  of  the  pupils.  Still  another  teacher 
carries  them  up  and  down  the  aisles  too  rapidly,  or  too  mechan- 
ically. Then  the  pictures  are  "left  on  the  table,"  for  later  ex- 
amination which  may  never  come.  All  these  teachers  give  all  the 
time  they  can  afford  to  use  of  pictures,  yet  they  are  disappointed 
in  their  helpfulness.  Why  ?  They  fail  to  measure  the  power  they 
are  using.  They  do  not  know  why  they  fail.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  have  allowed  to  go  to  waste.    Let  us  consider  the  facts. 

THE   TEACHIWO    POWEE   OF   PICTDEE8. 

Let  OB  suppose  that  every  picture  has  more  or  less  power  to 
impress  itself  on  the  mind.  Let  us  call  this  its  teaching  power. 
Whether  this  teaching  power  is  secured  to  its  maximum,  or  is 
wasted,  depends  upon  the  teacher's  knowing  its  nature,  and  the 
principles  of  its  transmission  and  reception  by  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Every  teacher  knows  that  a  picture  appeals  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye.     Therefore  it  must  be  individually  seen,  and 
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so  thoroughly,  so  vividly,  as  to  make  its  maximum  impression 
on  every  pupil.    For  instance,  it  must  come  within  approximately 
the  same  focal  distance  of  every  child's  vision.     It  must  be  seen 
equally  well  by  all.     Therefore  a  small  picture  should  not  be 
held  before  the  class.     It  should  be  presented  in  the  best  way 
equally  to  each  child.     It  should  also  be  given  enough  time  to 
make  its  full  impression  exactly,  vividly,  permanently  upon  each 
mind.     These  two  points  are  constantly  overlooked  by  the  over- 
busy  teacher.     This  time  amount  varies  with  individuals.     One 
child  sees  details  slowly,  another  quickly.     One  sees  by  wholes, 
another  is   distracted   by   part.      Hence   individuals   cannot   be 
treated  alike.     Only  experience  with  children  can  determine  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  a  successful  "exposure."     Let  us 
recall  the  anecdote  of  two  men  who  had  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  see  Westminster  Abbey.    One  said  "You  go  round  the  outside 
and  I'll  go  inside  and  we  will  do  it  in  seven."    Like  some  teachers, 
they  did  not  allow,  in  the  personal  equation,  for  the  necessary 
time  for  individuals  to  take  in  a  thing.    We  all  know  we  cannot 
time  the  fine  efficiency  of  a  work  of  art  on  our  feelings  with  a 
stoi>watch.    Neither  can  we  so  measure  the  efficiency  of  our  teach- 
ing with  pictures.     Children  cannot  see  a  picture,  that  is,  absorb 
its  picture-power  fully,  by  "going  around  the  outside",  while  "we 
go  in"    (that  is,  her  appreciation  will  not  help  pupils,   if  the 
teacher  rapidly  passes   the   picture  down   the   aisles).      A  ped- 
ometer can  show  the  teacher  to  be  a  rapid,  efficient  walker,  but 
what  about  the  measure  of  the  power  of  the  picture  upon  the 
pupil's  mind  ?    Will  not  that  picture-power  register  higher,  if  the 
teacher  were  to  pass  twice  as  slowly  and  pass  doAvn  each  aisle, 
giving  each  pupil  two  twice-as-long  looks?     Will  it  not  register 
still  higher,  if,  on  passing  the  pictijre,  each  pupil  were  given 
adequate  time  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  his  interest?    Will  it 
not  go  higher  still,  if  the  pictures  are  placed  on  exhibit,  so  they 
must  be  seen,  and  so  there  will  be  time  for  repeated  examination 
and  re-enforced  impression,  as  the  pupil  follows  his  interest  in 
response  to  the  picture's  appeal  ?    But  by  this  time  I  hear  the  busy 
teacher  saying  "But  the  time!  the  time  is  passing!"     Certainly; 
and  the  measure  of  the  picture  is  registering  higher  and  higher. 
Can  we  teach  by  the  stop-watch  ?    Or  by  the  measure  of  the  power 
of  teaching  to  produce  results  ?  , 
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THE  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY  IS  THE  ONLY  TBUE  ECONOMY. 

Efficiency  in  teaching  secures  the  highest  teaching  power  first. 
Then  it  secures  such  economy  of  time  as  is  consistent  with  teach- 
ing-power. Fortimately,  we  have  all  this  carefully  worked  out 
for  schools,  if  we  would  only  use  it.  Sets  of  600  stereograph 
views,  not  only  gives  each  pupil  his  individual  look  according  to 
his  personal  visual  need,  but  he  has  also  the  picture  always  ready 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  get  repetition  of  the  first  impression.  The 
pupil  can  get  the  maximum  effect  in  the  shortest  time,  because 
of  the  clearer  vividness,  and  because  of  the  personal  privacy  of 
the  pupil's  seeing.  The  world  is  shut  out  for  the  time.  The 
pupil  yields  to  no  other  appeal  than  the  pictures.  A  business- 
man appreciates  this  efficiency  by  concentration.  So  must  the 
man  who  means  business  in  education.  So  we  conclude  there 
should  be  a  rich  supply  of  picture  material  readily  accessible ;  it 
should  be  individually  studied  in  an  adequate  amount  of  time. 

THE    REASONS    FOR    UNPRODUCTIVITY. 

The  business-man  seeks  for  inefficiency  diligently  and  finds  it 
quickly.  Teachers  and  educators  should  also.  They  know  that 
pictures  are  intended  to  awaken  interest  (whatever  that  may  be) 
in  every  individual.  But  upon  what  does  a  maximum  of  interest 
depend  ?  We  know  that  in  part  it  depends  on  the  brightness  and 
other  attractiveness  of  the  picture.  That  is,  it  catches  our  at- 
tention. But  a  deeper  interest  depends  upon  this  transient, 
almost  passive,  attention  becoming  active  and  lasting.  Real  in- 
terest has  not  only  attention,  but  also  a  sensation  of  nearness,  of 
intimacy  with  the  picture,  to  enjoy  it,  to  feel  it,  to  think  it,  to 
one's  satisfaction.  Now  it  is  evident  that  teachers  do  not  secure 
this  more  mature,  vital,  energetic,  interest,  unless  they  use  the 
teaching-power  of  pictures  to  the  utmost.  Let  us  recall  the  earlier 
remark  about  scant  unpro<luctivity  of  some  ways  of  using  pictures. 
The  teaching  then  described  economized  in  minutes,  words,  steps, 
and  yet  for  it  got  only  a  moment  of  fleeting,  passive,  inclination 
to  be  interested.  This  is  the  moment  of  inefficiency.  The  effi- 
cient use  of  a  picture  changes  inclination  to  an  intensified,  pro- 
longed pleasurable  mental  activity.  I  have  noticed  in  the  pupil's 
use  of  the  stereoscope  we  get  these  results  in  the  maximum.     It 
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arouses  curiosity,  attention,  and  converts  it  into  prolonged  perma- 
nent interest. 

SIX  FORMS  OF  EFFICIENCY  OFTEN  OVERLOOKED. 

1.  Self  Education  is  the  Best  Education.  It  is  true  in  the 
use  of  pictures.  Stevenson  said  truly  "the  best  education  is  a 
finger  pointed", — the  child  does  all  the  rest.  But  this  finger 
should  keep  pointing.  The  inclination  to  be  interested  must  be 
directed  again  and  again  as  one  thing  is  mastered.  Let  us  apply 
this  principle  to  teaching  by  pictures.  In  the  600  views  in  a 
stereograph  set  we  have  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  material 
in  the  most  efficient  form  possible,  i.  e.,  catalogued  with  cross 
references  for  every  school  subject,  and  with  suggestive  ways  of 
using  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  teacher  simply  points  the 
finger,  let  us  say  to  the  stereoscope,  it  points  (a  thousand  times) 
to  the  pictures ;  one  picture  points  to  another ;  each  picture  points 
to  inquiry;  inquiry  points  to  reading  the  matter  supplied  on  the 
picture,  and  then  to  other  book  matter ;  reading  points  to  knowing ; 
knowing  points  to  self  expression,  i  e.,  reflection,  speaking,  ex- 
plaining to  others;  altogether  they  point  to  self  development,  the 
true  course  of  all  real  education.  This  is  wholly  different  from 
the  old  chance  display  of  such  pictures  as  the  teacher  chanced  to 
possess.  Here  we  have  the  business-man's  theory  of  efficiency 
actually  accomplished. 

2.  Theee  is  an  Efficiency  Theouqh  Division  of  Laboe. 
There  is  a  familiar  quotation  from  Charles  Lamb  to  the  effect  that 
the  school  master  needed  to  know  a  little  of  everything.  In  these 
later  years  we  have  inferred  that  therefore,  he  should  do  a  little 
of  everything.  He  should  perhaps  photograph  his  own  views  on 
his  own  journeys  around  the  world,  make  his  own  slides,  collect 
his  own  prints,  use  them  in  his  own  hit  or  miss  way!  This  is 
delightful  freedom  theoretically,  but  the  worst  slavery,  actually, 
and  the  worst  economy.  It  ends  in  great  waste  of  effort.  Both 
efficiency  and  economy  lead  school  authorities  to  provide  (a) 
suitable  collections  of  illustrated  material,  (b)  adequate  appara- 
tus to  display  it  individually,  (c)  the  clearest  and  best  methods 
that  experience  has  given.  The  teacher  should  be  left  to  his  spe- 
cial work  of  teaching.  Others  should  provide  the  pictures  and 
the  methods.     No  business  office  or  factory  can  be  efficient  with- 
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out  such  division  of  labor.  Xeither  can  school  rooms.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  no  reason  to  delay  such  a  division  of  labor  in 
the  schools,  except  the  question  of  expense.  But  this  purchase  of 
illustrative  material  by  the  school  authorities  is  the  only  true 
economy,  just  as  it  is  in  the  purchase  of  text  books.  The  teachers 
should  no  more  be  expected  to  provide  adequate  picture  material 
than  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  books.  We  shall  not  get 
efBciency  till  we  secure  this  division  of  labor. 

3.  There  is  an  Efficiency  Tiikough  the"  Economy  of 
Nerve  Force.  Whenever  a  thing  is  done  in  an  imperfectly  or- 
ganized manner  we  get  a  loss  from  wear  and  tear.  So  teachers, 
with  small  supply  of  material  and  inefficient  skill  in  their  method, 
must  be  constantly  working  disconnectedly,  and  so  under  strain. 
The  wear  and  waste  of  nerve  force  in  both  teacher  and  pupil 
through  ill  adjustments  already  mentioned  is  enormous.  This  waste 
of  nerve  force  may  be  stopped  easily  by  securing  efBciency  through 
careful  organization  for  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate what  might  be  accomplished  in  schools  if  the  nerve  force 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  now  wasted,  were  conserved  and  put  to 
constructive  uses.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  call  of  the 
school  to  children,  if  teachers  were  regtilarly  strong,  steady,  cheer- 
ful, well-balanced,  that  is,  had  their  nerve  force  conserved  to  the 
utmost.  The  ill  adjustment  in  teaching  by  pictures  is  only  one, 
and  is  easily  remedied. 

4.  There  is  an  Efficiency  Through  Self-Directed  Suc- 
cess. We  know  that  what  we  really  accomplish  by  our  own  self-di- 
rected effort — initiative,  will,  wit,  power — reacts  mightily  on  our 
power  to  do  again.  We  all  know  the  tonic  of  success.  So  a  picture, 
found  by  the  pupil,  thought  about,  applied  to  his  learning  by  the 
pupil  himself,  is  vastly  more  educative  to  him  than  being  driven 
before  a  picture,  or  a  series  of  pictures,  and  told  to  see  this  and 
that.  It  is  here  that  the  ready  supply  of  a  large  number  of 
pictures  placed  conveniently  at  the  pupil's  disposal,  helpfully 
classified,  tempts  him  to  this  self-directed  use  of  the  pictures. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  uses.  This  tonic  of  self-directed  success 
gives  great  vigor  of  attack  on  other  kinds  of  school  work.  What 
would  every  teacher  be  willing  to  give  for  a  liberal  amount  of  this 
vigor  of  attack  by  pupils?  It  makes  a  sickly  school  healthy, 
speaking  pedagogically. 
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5.  There  is  a  Valued  Efficiency  Through  Hecall.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  efficiency  that  secures  an  immediate  result,  or  inter- 
est. I  wish  now  to  suggest  a  subtler,  but  more  valuable  result  that 
makes  for  efficient  living  in  school  and  out.  We  hear  much  about 
suggestion  in  schools  and  business  advertisements.  We  often 
hear  "that  reminds  me."  This  is  what  the  pupil  is  constantly 
saying  as  he  engages  in  a  systematic  picture  study  in  the  right 
way.  The  first  pictures,  if  efficiently  used,  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  subconscious  possession  of  a  pupil.  As  the  later  pic- 
tures come  along,  each  illustrating  its  own  lesson,  they  will  re- 
call much  of  the  early  pictures  in  one  way  or  another.  New  asso- 
ciations are  thus  made,  and  the  new  vivid  knowledge  and  the  new 
experiences  of  the  growing  child  are  thus  related  as  they  increase. 
They  are  knit  together  with  the  most  vivid,  real,  and  self-inter- 
ested associations.  This  recall  is  the  best  method  of  review.  And 
it  becomes  a  good  habit  in  adult  life.  For  instance,  a  mechanic 
reading  today  of  the  Chinese  Kepublic  recalls  the  associative 
pictures  of  China  he  saw  in  the  school  room.  The  power  of  recall 
depends  upon  frequent  and  systematic  enriching  of  the  mind  with 
pictures,  hence  the  need  of  a  large  supply.  But  the  hahit  of 
recall  in  later  life  depends  upon  the  efficient  practice  of  recall 
in  the  early  school  years.  In  this  we  have  a  valuable  asset,  but 
we  cannot  efficiently  use  it  without  that  liberal  supply  of  pic- 
tures, that  constant  personal  use,  that  individual  interest,  which 
come  from  self-directed  effort. 

6.  There  is  Efficiency  in  Community  Life.  The  group  life 
is  such  in  thought  today.  Education  feels  it,  prepares  for  it. 
Does  picture-teaching  do  its  part  in  this  ?  If  not,  it  is  inefficient. 
The  child  having  felt  the  picture,  really  got  its  power,  wants  to 
talk  it — to  his  class-mates,  to  his  parents.  He  can  not  Tielp  it. 
The  imagination,  touched  by  the  picture-power,  must  express  it- 
self, if  not  creatively,  then  reproductively.  So  the  pupil  teaches 
the  class  from  the  picture,  explains  what  it  means  to  him.  He 
takes  a  few  pictures  home  and  the  pleasure  spreads  and  doubles 
as  the  family  becomes  interested.  This  is  sharing  with  others. 
They  want  more.  When  the  pictures  are  all  seen,  there  are  the 
lantern  slides,  there  is  the  school  lantern  in  the  school  hall.  There 
is  the  social  evening  of  the  neighborhood  as  they  gather,  old  and 
young,  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  world's  famous  scenes  and  Indus- 
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tries.  That  purchased  GOO  school  set  of  pictures  is  still  economi- 
cal, it  is  still  using  its  teaching  power.  It  is  teaching  the  com- 
munity to  substitute  higher  interests  and  pleasures  for  lower,  to 
mix  with  and  like  other  peoples  of  the  community,  to  learn  to 
co-operate  with  them  for  mutual  gain.  ^STot  only  this,  but  parents 
are  again  brought  into  living  connection  with  the  school  and  with 
their  children.  Social  centers  are  rapidly  increasing  and  are  a 
great  hope  for  civic  betterment.  But  the  financial  support  of 
the  social  center  is  often  the  big  problem.  Perhaps  no  more 
thrifty  way  can  be  found  than  by  the  triple  use  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  set  of  illustrative  material,  namely,  individuaf  self 
instniction,  class  instruction,  community  instruction.  Social 
centers  can  no  more  afford  to  do  without  sets  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial—pictures and  lantern  slides— than  they  can  ever  present 
music  players. 

STJMMABY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pictures:  First,  the  varied  collection 
that  a  teacher  makes  in  many  ways  such  as  post  cards,  photo- 
graphs, cuts,  illustrations  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  The 
teaching  power  of  these  depends  upon  (1)  Their  wide  range  and 
careful  selection  for  their  work;  (2)  Adequate  opportunitv  of 
each  pupil  to  see  near  to;  (3)  Adequate  time  to  get  interested 
m  It  in  his  own  individual  way;  (4)  Opportunity  to  repeat  and 
deepen  the  impression  as  often  as  he  desires;  (5)  A  simple,  con- 
venient classification  (by  some  envelope  system)  by  which  the 
children  can  personally  learn  to  help  themselves  to  pictures; 
(6)  Such  pictiire  study  as  the  teacher  can  direct  or  pupils  inspire. 
It  is  obvious  that  at  best  this  chance  collection  is  ineffective  in 
each  of  the  six  ways.  The  number  will  be  small,  the  range  only 
as  wide  as  the  teacher's  interest,  the  selection  only  as  good  as 
the  teacher's  taste.  Adequate  individual  time  and  opportunity 
will  vary  with  the  teacher's  mood  and  rush  of  work.  The  classi- 
fication, if  any,  will  be  peculiarly  the  teacher's  and  not  usable 
by  the  class.  Fortunately  we  have  on  the  market*  avail- 
able at  moderate  cost,  collections  of  pictures  of  the 
widest  range,  most  carefully  chosen  by  experts  for  school 
purposes.  They  are  most  plainly  and  helpfully  classified  for 
*Keystone  View  Company:  Underwood  and  Underwood,  etc 
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each  school  subject.  A  child  can  make  his  way  among  them. 
Hence  a  pupil  can  greatly  assist  the  teacher  in  getting  her  pic- 
ture material  ready  and  often  in  teaching  from  it.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  method  is  correct  because  a  result  of  wide  teach- 
ing by  many  teachers.  The  method  is  personal,  securing  to  the 
pupil  adequate  vision,  time,  maximum  of  interest,  study,  reflec- 
tion, expression.  They  are  efficient  in  some  special  ways  also, 
namely,  (1)  Self  Education;  (2)  Division  of  Labor;  (3)  Econ- 
omy of  Nerve  Force;  (4)  Efficiency  Through  Recall;  (5) 
Through  New  Community  Living;  (6)  Through  the  Tonic  of 
Self-Directed  Effort. 


Elxamination  Questions  for  Tennyson's    "Enoch  Arden" 

Maud  E.  Kingslet. 

1.  Enumerate  those  characteristics  which  class  Enoch  Arden  as  an 
"JdjU."  How  would  you  classify  this  poem  if  you  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  word  "Idyll"? 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  poem  in  500  words.  What  other  endings  to 
the  story  would  have  been  possible  ?    Which  would  you  have  preferred  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  life  do  the  scenes  of  this  story  depict?  Show  that 
the  style  and  treatment  of  the  poem  are  in  accordance  with  the  subject 
and  atmosphere  of  the  story. 

4.  Describe  the  life  of  Enoch  and  Annie  during  the  seven  years  of 
their  marriage.  Describe  the  coming  of  misfortime  and  Enoch's  re- 
flections as  he  sees  himself  helpless. 

5.  How  is  Enoch's  prayer,  "Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes 
to  me,"  answered? 

6.  At  what  point  in  the  poem  does  the  tragedy  of  the  story  begin  ? 
Describe  the  part  played  by  Philip  at  this  juncture. 

7.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Annie  marries  Philip. 
Do  the  scenes  connected  with  this  episode  seem  to  you  convincing  and 
satisfactory?  How  would  you  have  presented  this  part  of  the  story? 
What  traits  of  character  in  Philip  and  Annie  do  these  lines  reveal  ? 

8.  Where  was  Enoch  meanwhile?  Describe  his  occupation  and  his 
reflections  as  he  pursued  his  trade.    Describe  the  shipwreck. 

9.  Reproduce  Tennyson's  sketch  of  the  island  of  "eternal  summer.'* 
Show  that  with  this  one  exception,  the  nature  pictures  of  Enoch  Arden 
have  all  been  in  keeping  with  the  simple  theme  of  the  poem. 

10.  Reproduce  Tennyson's  description  of  Enoch  Arden's  return. 
What  impression  does  this  scene  make  upon  you  ?  Cite  lines  to  verify 
the  criticism  of  Note  14. 

11.  "There  came  so  l&ud  a  calling  of  the  sea." — Relate  that  portion 
of  the  story  which  this  line  suggests  to  you.  What  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression, "the  calling  of  the  sea"? 

12.  In  an  earlier  poem  embodying  this  same  story,  tha  solitary  mar- 
iner makes  himself  known  to  his  wife  and  her  husband,  gives  them  his 
blessing,  and  returns  to  his  seafaring  life.  Which  is  the  more  effective 
treatment  of  the  situation,  Tennyson's  or  that  of  the  earlier  ballad? 

13.  Ought  Enoch  to  have  marred  Annie's  happiness  by  making 
known  to  her,  at  last,  his  return?    Discuss  this  question. 

14.  "The  blank  verse  of  the  poem  is  natural,  quiet,  homely ;  often 
conversational  in  its  simplicity;  once  it  reaches  tragic  intensity;  and 
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ouce  is  elevated  to  grandeur."    Verify  this  criticism  by  citations  from 
the  poem. 

15.  Point  out  the  sea  pictures  of  the  poem,  quoting  the  lines.  Enu- 
merate those  descriptive  passages  from  the  entire  poem  which  seem 
to  you  most  beautiful.    Which  one  of  these  seems  to  you  best  of  all? 

16.  It  is  said  that  "every  aspect  of  nature  in  the  first  nine  lines 
of  the  poem  suggests  some  scene  in  the  tragedy  to  follow."  Verify  this 
statement. 

17.  Give  character  sketches  of  Annie  and  Philip.  Had  Annie  been 
&  stronger  and  more  heroic  character,  what  changes  would  have  been 
made  in  the  working  out  of  the  story? 

18.  Relate  in  order  those  incidents  of  the  story  which  develop  the 
character  of  Enoch  Arden. 

19.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  "Enoch  Arden"  has  been  chosen  as 
a  poem  to  be  studied  in  school.    Prove  each  of  your  statements. 

20.  Make  a  list  of  the  long  poems  (over  500  lines  in  length)  which 
you  have  read  in  your  school  English.  How  does  Enoch  Arden  diifer 
from  these  (1)  as  regards  subject;  (2)  as  regards  setting;  (3)  as  re- 
gards meter. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  following  interesting  correspondence  speaks  for  itself,  and 
will  canse  faster  heart-beats  in  the  breast  of  every  high-minded 
teacher  and  school  official  who  reads  it.  It  is  a  matter  for  pride  and 
professional  congratulation  that  education  is  now  a  business  com- 
manding the  Ufe  services  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  the  greatest  talent.  Educators  such  as  Dr.  Maxwell  dignify 
the  calling  and  make  it  attractive  to  younger  men  and  women  of 
ability  and  ambition.  We  consider  his  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  documents  of  the  year.  Its  influence  will 
be  wide  spread  and  permanent. 

The  Correspondence  — 

The  Board  of  Education 

The  City  of  New  York 

Office  of  the  President 

500  Park  Avenue 

^     „  „  September  17,  1913. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
500  Park  avenue.  New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  advised  that  you  and  various  other  oflScials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  have  been  called  upon  to  attend  some  inquiry 
regarding  the  departmental  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the 
Lnited  Charities  Building,  under  the  auspices  of  certain  outside 
organizations. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not  been  requested  to  give  authority 
for  the  conference  with  its  subordinates:  nor  do  I  see  that  it  is  proper 
for  officials  to  be  absent  from  their  work  for  such  a  purpose  Any 
courtesy  than  can  be  accorded  should  be  shown  to  any  citizen  who 
desires  to  get  information  as  to  the  finances  or  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  proper  place  for  inquiry  is 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Park  avenue. 

You  are  therefore  requested  not  to  attend  this  conference  and  to 
direct  the  superintendents  or  other  officers  immediately  under  your 
direction  that  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  request  to  appear 
at  such  conference  unless  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its  President 
grants  permission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  T.  W.  Churchill, 
President. 
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Department  of  Education 

The  City  of  New  York 

Office  of 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools    . 

500  Park  Avenue 

19th  September,  1913. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  17th  September,  in  which  you  say : 
"I  have  been  advised  that  you  and  various  other  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  have  been  called  upon  to  attend  some  inquiry 
regarding  the  departmental  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  under  the  auspices  of  certain  outside 
organizations." 

You  evidently  refer  to  a  conference  on  the  educational  budget,  which 
is  to  be  held  on  Monday,  22nd  September,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Public  Education  Association. 

The  vital  part  of  your  letter  is  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"You  are  therefore  requested  not  to  attend  this  conference,  and 
to  direct  the  superintendents  or  other  officers  immediately  under 
your  direction  that  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  request  to 
appear  at  such  conference  unless  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its 
President,  grants  permission." 

In  reply  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  received  and  have  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  conference.  It  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  and  pride  to  carry  out  a  request  preferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  cannot  recall  that  ever  before  in 
an  experience  of  thirty-one  years  have  I  felt  constrained  not  to 
accede  to  such  a  request.  In  this  case,  however,  I  feel  justified  in 
reaching  a  decision  not  in  accord  with  your  views.  I  have  ever  re- 
garded it  as  part,  indeed  a  large  part,  of  my  duty  as  a  public  officer, 
to  give  information  regarding  the  schools  and  their  work  to  any 
citizen  or  any  body  of  citizens  who  asked  for  it,  to  defend  publicly 
their  work,  their  administration,  and  my  own  actions  against  unjust 
attack,  and  to  profit  by  just  criticism  and  opportune  suggestion.  It 
is  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  I  have  in  the  past  attended  public 
meetings  to  consider  educational  qxiestions,  that  I  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Public  Education  Association  for  22nd  Septem- 
ber, and  that  I  purpose  to  continue  to  attend  such  meetings. 

You  request  further  that  I  "direct  the  superintendents  or  other 
officers  immediately  under  your  (my)  direction  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  request  to  appear  at  such  conference."  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  cannot  comply  with  this  request.  I  do  not  find, 
either  in  the  law  or  in  the  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that 
any  authority  has  been  conferred  on  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  "direct"  his  colleagues  as  to  their  attendance  on  outside 
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meetings.  Even  if  such  authority  had  been  conferred  on  the  City 
Superintendent,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  the  cour- 
tesy that  ought  to  prevail  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  "direct" 
my  colleagues  to  pay  "no  attention"  to  an  invitation  from  any  repu- 
table body  of  citizens  to  participate  in  a  conference.  I  conceive  it 
to  bi  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  set  to  the  youth  of  our  city  an 
example  of  appropriate  courtesy  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 
Such  courtesy  is  due  to  all  men  and  women  of  whatever  estate.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  lacking  toward  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation, composed,  as  it  is,  of  men  and  women  who  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  our  public  schools,  and  who  have  done  so  much  to  aid 
every  worthy  effort  for  their  advancement  and  to  defeat  every  attempt 
at  their  injury. 

But  there  is.  a  still  stronger  reason  why  the  City  Superintendent 
should  not  "direct"  officers  "immediately  under  his  direction"  not 
to  attend  conferences.  When  a  man  becomes  an  officer  in  the  public 
education  service,  he  loses  none  of  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 
Free  speech  is  one  of  those  rights.  I  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  my  official  authority,  and  too  profound  a  regard  for 
the  institutions  of  my  country,  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  free  speech,  even  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Approximately  one-third  of  the  14,000  secondary  Bchools  in  the 
United  States  are  on  a  list  of  accredited  schools  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  list,  which  was  compiled 
by  Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
now  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
is  intended  mainly  as  a  guide  to  school  and  college  officers  in  ad- 
mitting students  from  other  states  to  advanced  high-school  standing 
or  to  college,  but  incidentally  reveals  the  marked  improvement  that 
has  reaently  taken  place  in  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  list  has  been  made  up  chiefly  from  the  various  cer- 
tification lists  maintained  by  the  States,  but  where  the  State  officials 
print  lists  of  high  schools  of  different  grades,  only  the  schools  of 
first  rank  are  included.  The  general  principles  of  selection  are  that 
the  school  shall  offer  the  "14  or  15  points"  necessary  for  admission  to  a 
standard  college  or  university,  each  point  representing  a  subject 
studied  for  a  year;  that  the  curriculum  represents  4  years  of  36 
or  more  weeks  each]  that  at  least  3  teachers  give  their  whole  time 
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to  high  school  work;  that  courses  of  science  include  satisfactory  lab- 
oratory work;  and  that  the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  library  and 
laboratory  equipment. 

Both  public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  represented  on  the 
list,  names  of  private  schools  being  printed  in  italics  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  others.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  see  that  the 
names  and  addresses  are  accurate,  but  warning  is  given  that  "lists 
such  as  these  are  bound  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  short  time,  and 
credentials  of  earlier  years  from  many  of  the  schools  listed  should 
be  received  with  caution."  In  some  States  credentials  issued  before 
1910  require  special  scrutiny,  according  to  Dr.  Babcock,  since  high 
school  development  in  those  states  is  a  matter  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

The  need  for  a  list  of  accredited  secondary  schools  has  becomes 
especially  evident  in  the  frequent  movements  of  families  for  resi- 
dence from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  A  tliousand  miles 
counts  for  little  nowadays,  say  the  Bureau  officials.  The  principal 
of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  or  the  registration  officers  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  are  likely  at  any  time  to  have  to  pass  on  the 
standards  and  standing  of  secondary  schools  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sum- 
ter, S.  C,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  JBillings,  Mont.  There  are  rapid 
changes  in  high  schools,  and  widely  varying  types  of  schools,  from 
the  extreme  classical  to  the  extreme  vocational.  Hence  the  desira- 
bility of  a  national  list  that  is  a  compilation  of  the  state  or  sectional 
lists. 

The  Bureau's  list  is  free  for  distribution. 


One  of  the  most  widely  useful  educators  within  the  circle  of  our 
acquaintance  is  Professor  William  A.  McKeever,  until  lately  head 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Professor  McKeever  has  just  been  transferred 
to  the  professorship  of  Child  Welfare  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  Lawrence.  He  has  many  friends  among  the  readers  of  Education 
and  we  know  that  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  promotion  which 
will  give  Professor  McKeever  more  time  and  opportunity  for  doing 
the  real  well-fare  work  for  which  he  is  so  well  fitted.  His  "Home 
Training  Bulletins,"  nine  in  number,  have  had  a  very  wide  influence. 
Their  titles  are  as  follows: 

The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy.  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save.  Training 
the  Girl  to  Help  in  the  Home.  Assisting  the  Boy  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Vocation.  A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls.  Training  the  Boy  to 
Work.  Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save.  Instructing  the  Young  in  Ee- 
gard  to  Sex.  The  Boy's  Vacation  Employment.  The  next  to  be 
issued  will  be  on  "Teaching  the  Child  to  Play." 
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A  new  departure  in  evening  school  work,  of  more  than  local 
significance,  has  been  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  and  is  described 
as  follows  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  promoters  of  the  movement: 

Representatives  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Drexel  Institute,  Franklin 
Institute,  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Wag- 
ner Institute,  Temple  University,  with  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
School  and  the  evening  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
met  together  last  spring  with  the  purpose  of  getting  the  schools 
better  acquainted  with  each  others  work  and  gaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  employers  of  labor.  Later,  in  order  to  avail  itself  of 
the  wide  resources  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Conference  organized  as  a  section  of  that  association, 
with  its  own  officers,  to  be  known  as  the  "Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  Conference  of  the  Public  Education  Association."  The 
membership  consists  of  educators  and  employers,  and  the  object  is 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  further  training  of  the  young  people  who  are  forced  to  leave 
school  to  go  to  work  before  they  have  completed  their  education. 

This  combination  has  resulted  practically  in  bringing  together  all 
the  schools  giving  evening  instruction.  These  schools,  which  are 
semi-private  in  character,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  joint  adver- 
tisements, through  posters  and  through  the  public  press.  These 
posters  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  employers,  been  placed  in  evi- 
dence in  all  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  business  establishments. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Public  Education  Association  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  in  regard  to  industrial  and  tech- 
nical opportunities  offered  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  city. 

The  co-operation  of  employers  secured  by  the  Conference  has  al- 
ready borne  fruit.  Some  industrial  establishments  have  offered  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  tuition  for  any  of  their  employees  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  grade  instruction  offered  by  the 
various  technical  schools  which  have  joined  the  Conference.  Others 
are  organizing  night  classes  in  their  own  shops,  and  skilled  workmen 
are  coming  from  Harrisburg,  Trenton,  Wilmington  and  other  dis- 
tant points,  to  secure  training  in  their  own  lines  of  employment. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  "Educational  Conference"  is  to  arrange 
for  lower  rates  of  carfare  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  travel  long 
distances  to  secure  the  advantages  offered. 

An  important  result  of  the  Conference  was  a  meeting  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  September  22,  of  all  municipal  employees  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  interests  of  advanced  education.  The  object  was  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  men  employed  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  city,  the  means  by  which  they  may  equip  themselves  for  posi- 
tions of  greater  efficiency  and  higher  responsibility.  The  opportu- 
nities now  offered  were  presented  in  brief  addresses  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  the  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  by  means 
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of  informal  discussion  with  employees,  suggestions  were  obtained 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  the  field  so  as  more  fully  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Nulnerous  problems  developed  in  connection  with  evening  educa- 
tion in  its  relation  to  municipal  service.  For  instance,  there  are  at 
present  no  classes  held  for  men  on  day  and  night  shifts,  as  no  school 
could  afford  to  provide  shifting  class  periods  for  two  or  three  men. 
But  through  the  Conference,  whenever  a  group  of  men  from  any 
city  department  have  similar  educational  needs  and  similar  shifts, 
they  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Conference  school  most  central  for 
them. 

Thus  through  the  medium  of  the  Conference  a  distinct  advance  is 
being  made  toward  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
can  be  accomplished,  not  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  employer 
and  the  school,  but  of  the  various  educational  institutions  as  well. 


A  valuable  "Fact  Book"  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has 
been  issued  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Conventions  and  Societies,  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
There  is  much  in  this  little  book  that  would  be  of  value  for  reference 
in  the  geography  classes  in  our  public  schools.  In  fact,  good  use  can 
be  made  by  teachers,  of  the  press  notes,  advertisements,  magazine 
articles  etc.  that  will  be  called  out  by  the  great  Exposition  of  1915. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  bulletins  thus  far  issued 

by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1913.     Any  of 

them  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  applying  to  the  Commissioner 

of  Education. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.  A.  C.  Monahan  and 
R.  H.  Wright. 

No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States. 
C.  H.  Handschin. 

No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education.  George  Edwin  Mac- 
Lean. 

No.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Febru- 
ary, 1913. 

No.  6.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.  C.  H.  Robison 
and  F.  B.  Jenks. 

No.     7.  College  entrance  requirements.     Clarence  D.   Kingsley. 

No.     8.  The  status  of  rural  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.     9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March, 
1913. 
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No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April, 
1913. 

No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.     Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 

No.  13.  Standards  for  measuring  efficiency  of  schools.  6.  D.  Strayer. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May, 
1913. 

No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision. 

No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls. 

No.  18.  Congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

No.  19.  German  industrial  education.   Holmes  Beckwith. 

No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June, 
1913. 

No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education. 

No.  23.  The  Georgia  Club.    E.  C.  Branson. 

No.  24.  Education  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  G.  Kerschen- 
steiner. 

No.  25.  Industrial  Education  in  Columbus,  Ga.     E.  B.  Daniel. 

No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe. 

No.  27.  Prison  schools.    A.  C.  Hill. 

No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  pub- 
licists. 

No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schoolfl  in  the  United  States.  K.  C. 
Babcock. 

No.  30.  Education  in  the  South. 

No.  31  Special  features  in  city  school  systems. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

No.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.     E.  W.  Sies. 

No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high  school  library. 


Foreign  Notes 

OniBUB  or  Moor  Wokxh.  In  flie  piesent  nal  for  Toeitional  train- 
iqg  it  IB  vdl  to  leall,  from  time  to  time,  the  uses  of  philoeophj  and 
Ubnatae,  fte  t«o  hnsduB  of  human  knovkdge  vhich  are  a  sealed 
(xemiR  to  tiie  ndettavd  man.  The  traihs  vhich  they  hold  and  their 
pow  to  shape  tkoKg^  and  opinion  were  strikingly  iUustrated  by  the 
■ddnsB  o£  Lord  Kaldane.,  Chancellor  of  England,  before  the  meeting 
•f  tiw  Amfric—  Bar  AaBodation  at  MratreaL  It  iras  to  Fichte  that 
Lrad  Haldaw  taned  for  tlie  de£niti<«i  of  ^'Sittiidikeir  under  which 
nfiioii  he  diwrowwl  flioBe  fixed  ^hkal  habits  in  a  eammnnity  which 
ghe  to  him  its  mmpriKng  aanetioii.  It  was  from  Benan  that  he  took 
Ui  Afcitinw  of  natjonality,  tni  it  was  from  Plato  that  he  drew  the 
:  iDHtntiaB  <tf  a  "pood  Qtim* 


»» 


SwflDBU  ScnooLB  JnwED  BT  A  Pbcssiax. — A  professor  in  a  Prus- 
•dioal  noentlj  Tisited  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
■cbool  ajnton.  In  Gotebotg  he  was  impressed  with  the  manual  train- 
ing inatnMiiaB  as  vdl  as  widi  that  in  other  twancfaes  of  study.  He 
was  also  gnatiy  interested  in  the  social  work  of  fte  sdiools,  such  as 
~  ,  schotd  baflia^  SBmmffr  col<inieB,  etc  This  candid  visitor 
flie  opinioB  flat  as  regards  practical  results  the  Swedish 
mpenu'  to  tte  PmssiaB.  This  he  attributed  to  the  excellent 
pkyaital  and  qnritual,  of  the  Swedish  students. 
Fnthennoie,  he  sa^  ""yoo  fortmate  Swedes  do  not  know  what  it 
■eaas  to  hate  pditiesl  parlies  fi^it  eadi  other  orer  sdiool  questions." 


TiAisiXG  OocasB  KW  Spbcial  Teachsbs. — ^Although  Germany  is 
aheadj  vefl  sapidied  witii  oontinnatian  and  trade  schools,  additions 
•re  ooBstoBfly  bong  made  to  the  nnmber,  and  improTements  in  those 
ttat  exist;  at  evaj  stage  of  progresB  new  efforts  are  expended  on  tiie 
faaeU^atalL 

A  drealar  iasned  in  September  of  last  yesr  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Gannneiee  to  flie  Presadents  of  all  the  Prorinces  included  in  the 
KiagdflBi  of  Praasia,  set  forth  that>  subject  to  the  necessary  funds 
beiiig  voted,  it  was  intended  to  institnte  a  eoorse  of  training  for  teach- 
CEB  in  indiBtrial  eonlinnatian  sdiools  trcm  tiie  b^inning  of  the  next 
•^.■..^■i  jtmr — L  e,  aftn  Easter  1913.  The  money  has  now  been 
voted  and  flie  eourae  will  be  held  in  Beilin,  will  last  one  year,  and  will 
^^ —;■■<»  vifli  an  ewminatkm.  Hk  sobjecto  to  be  tan^t  include 
pedagBgy,  wiflk  speeiai  letercnee  to  the  wganifafiom  and  me^^iods  of  in- 
in  eonlimation  admcds,  knowfedge  of  bosinesB  methods,  dt- 
id  Ae  dcBCBb  of  technical  drawing. 


TbtCaoKsg  aeaaaLas. 


mih^ri 


W3aeis  xsunRL. ' 
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unions  at  Munich,  Paris,  London,  Prague,  again  at  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Amsterdam.  Out  of  its  activities  grew  also  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Primary  Education  held  at  Paris  in  1910.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  for  1908,  the  first  which  contained  information  as 
to  its  membership,  showed  that  8  National  Federations  were  combined, 
making  an  effective  total  of  151,000  members. 

The  report  for  1912  discloses  very  encouraging  progress.  The  nurri- 
ber  of  Federations  comprised  had  reached  18  with  a  total  membership 
of  411,000  members.  Furthermore  the  Bureau  has  correspondents  in 
four  countries  which  it  is  expected  will  furnish  affiliated  members  in 
the  near  future. 

The  present  year  has  also  been  marked  by  great  improvement  in  the 
reports  of  the  affiliated  associations  setting  forth  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  their  activities. 

The  president  of  the  Federation  is  Mr.  Charles  Eossignol,  whose 
address  is  rue  du  Houblon  44,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

HOADLEY'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS.  By  George  A.  Hoadley,  C.  E., 
Sc.  D.  Professor  of  Physics,  Swarthmore  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  556  pages, 
with  558  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Price  $1.35.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  is  the  author's  popular  and  successful  Elements  of  Physics,  enriched 
and  brought  up  to  date.  While  the  subject  matter,  as  a  whole,  is  un- 
changed, the  order  of  topics  in  many  cases  has  been  altered  to  adapt  the 
development  of  the  subject  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  high  school  pupils. 
The  text,  wherever  jrossible,  has  been  simplified,  more  than  fifty  topics 
having  been  amplified,  expanded,  or  reworded.  More  familiar  illustrations 
of  the  topics  treated  are  given.  There  have  been  added  a  number  of  new 
topics,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  recent  advances  in  applied  science. 
The  number  both  of  questions  and  problems  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  the  data  in  these  all  relate  to  actual,  practical,  physical  phenomena. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  new,  many  of  the 
pictures  of  apparatus  having  been  redrawn  to  show  modern  forms. 

SOCIAL  EJfVIRONMENT  AND  MORAL  PROGRESS.  By  Dr.  Alfred  R. 
Wallace,  New  York.     Cassell  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Dr.  Wallace  is  a  very  able  scientist  and  has  done  much  to  help  forward 
the  Cause  of  Evolution.  But  he  is  now  ninety  years  old,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  pessimism  of  age  colors  his  statements.  When  he  says 
that  "our  whole  system  of  society  is  rotten  from  top  to  bottom  and  the 
social  environment  is  the  worst  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  He  marshalls  a  good  many  ugly  facts  and  true  state- 
ments to  support  his  contention,  but  it  is  special  pleading.  There  are 
many  other  facts  which  show  that  on  the  whole  the  world  grows  better. 
Still  it  is  well  for  all  optimistically  inclined  to  read  this  book  and  then 
try  to  make  this  old  world  better. 

THE  DRAMA  TODAY.  By  Charlton  Andrews.  J.  B.  Lippincott  com- 
pany. 

This  author's  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Education  as  he  has 
from  time  to  time  contributed  valuable  articles  to  our  pages.  His  book 
will  meet  the  need  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  status  of  the  drama  as  it 
now  is,  upon  the  actual  stage,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  also 
abroad.  He  calls  the  drama  "a  species  in  the  genus  fiction."  He  proceeds 
to  study  this  species.  His  chapters  will  aid  the  students  in  schools  and 
colleges ;  and  the  "theatre-goers"  whose  name  is  legion.  They  have 
never  until  now  had  a  convenient  brief  corapendiiun  describing  the  drama 
as  it  is  presented  today.     His  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  literature. 
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ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY,— PLANT,  ANIMAL,  HUMAN.  By  James  Ed- 
ward Peabody,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Biology,  Morris  High  School,  New 
York  City,  and  Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Biology, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.       $1.25  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  textbook  for  use  in  either  high  school  or  college. 
The  authors  have  aimed  to  relate  plant  and  animal  biology  to  that  of 
mankind,  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  is  at  once  facinatlng  readins» 
and  eminently  practical.  It  is  finelj'  ilhi.strated  with  photographs,  draw- 
ings, and  diagrams  and  contains  abundance  of  laboratory  exercises  and 
topics  for  class-room  discussion. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETICS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By  Ernest 
L.  Thurston,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dictrict  of  Co- 
lumbia.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  $1.00  net. 

Mr.  Thurston  believes  that  arithmetic  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  book 
learning,  but  that  it  is  vitally  related  to  practical  every-day  affairs.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  has  produced  a  text  book  of  mathmetics  along  new  lines, 
crammed  full  of  thoroughly  practical  instruction  on  such  subjects  as 
United  States  money,  postage,  making  change,  measurements,  percentage, 
profit  and  loss,  commercial  discount,  insurance,  taxation,  interest,  loans, 
savings,  stocks  and  bonds,  bids,  estimates,  etc.  We  recommend  the  book 
as  one  which  will  admirably  equip  the  student  for  the  many  phases  of 
business  life. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY.  Extracts  from 
a  critical  review  by  an  eminent  educator  from  Missouri. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  just  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company  of  New  Y'ork  is  a  book  of  things  rather  than  a  book  of  words. 

The  work  is  a  revision  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  first  issued  in  1894. 
From  its  publication  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  been  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  most  helpful  among  all  English  dictionaries,  by  reason  of 
its  new  and  original  conception  of  what  a  dictionary  may  and  should  he 
and  can  and  should  do.  Its  aim  was  to  give  information  of  a  practical, 
usable  kind  for  everybody,  and  to  make  that  information  easily  and  in- 
stantly accessible  to  anybody.  The  New  Standard  Dictionary  now  on 
the  market  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  edition  and  adds  to  them 
a  number  of  new  features  which  make  it  beyond  question  the  most  val- 
uable and  usuable  storehouse  of  information  and  instruction  ever  fur- 
nished to  English-speaking  people  in  anything  like  its  compass. 

A  few  of  the  features  which  make  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  with- 
out qualification-  the  best  dictionary  for  world-wide  use  are  considered 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Its  Vocabulaby  is  complete.  The  book  records  and  defines  over 
450,000  terms  —  at  least  50,000  more  than  any  other  dictionary  irrespec- 
tive of  size.  The  additional  terms  are  those  brought  into  use  by  the  re- 
cent developments  in  science,  invention,  industries,  commerce,  and  explo- 
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ration,  by  the  recent  changes  in  political  relationships  throughout  the 
world,  by  the  closer  and  quickened  intercourse  between  nation  and  na- 
tion. Newspapers  and  magazines  are  constantly  using  these  terms,  and 
readers  need  to  know  their  pronunciation  and  meaning. 

2.  The  Definitions  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  are  in  character 
and  in  form  more  efficient  definitions — that  is,  serving  their  purpose  bet- 
ter— than  can  be  found  in  any  other  dictionary.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  manifold.  For  one  thing,  the  definitions  are  placed  immediately  after 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation.  In  other  dictionaries  several  lines  of 
etymological  information  intervene  to  distract  eye  and  mind  with  foreign 
words,  strange  signs,  and  broken  spaces;  but  in  the  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary a  reader,  having  found  a  word,  lights  at  once  upon  its  meaning. 

Furthermore,  the  meanings  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  commonnesi. 
The  usual  or  prevailing  sense  of  the  word  is  first  defined,  then  its  less 
common  uses.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  arrangement :  ( 1 )  It 
saves  in  the  aggregate  an  immense  amount  of  time,  because  among  any 
number  of  users  the  majority  find  their  questions  answered  by  the  first 
definition ;  they  need  go  no  further ;  of  the  remainder,  some  stop  with 
the  second,  others  with  the  third,  and  so  on.  (2)  Another  advantage  is 
that  by  beginning  with  the  commonest,  most  familiar  sense  of  a  word 
a  reader  is  led  by  the  easiest  and  cleare.st  way  to  a  sure  comprehension  of 
the  unfamiliar  senses  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  word. 

3.  The  matter  furnished  in  the  New  Standard  supplementary  to  the 
definition,  as  (for  example)  the  illustrative  quotations,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  synonyms,  surpasses  in  bulk  that  in  any  other  completed  diction- 
ary. Not  only  are  the  New  Standard  quotations  freshest  and  aptest, 
taken  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers  as  well  as  from  books  of 
standard  literary  character,  but  many  of  them  have  more  than  illustra- 
tive power;  they  define  while  they  illustrate.  Moreover,  with  each  quota- 
tion is  given,  not  only  author,  but  the  specific  place,  by  page,  section, 
chapter,  book,  publisher,  and  date  of  publication  from  which  the  quota- 
tion was  taken.  Any  quotation  may  thus  be  verified  and  its  context  ex- 
amined. 

The  book  is  a  superb  work  in  content  and  in  execution;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  single  English  books  that  can  be  put  on  the  library 
shelf,  on  the  business  man's  desk,  the  mechanic's  bench,  or  the  school 
table. 

HALLECK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Reuben  Post  Halleck, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  History  of  English  Literature,  Hi-story  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  and  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture.  Cloth,  12mo,  562 
pages,  with  over  200  illustrations.  Price,  $1.30.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  New  English  Literature  preserves  the  qualities  which  have  caused 
the  author's  former  History  of  English  Literature  to  be  so  widely  used ; 
namely,  suggest iveness,  clearness,  organic  unity,  interest,  and  power  to 
awaken  thought  and  to  stimulate  the  student  to  further  reading.     Like 
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the  older  volume,  though  critical,  it  is  written  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  average  pupil's  mind,  and  a  sympathy  that  is  as  delightful  as  it  Is 
rare.  In  this  volume  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  new  points 
of  view  have  been  adopted,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  recent  writers. 
The  present  critical  point  of  view  concerning  authors,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  new  social  spirit,  is  reflected  in  this  volume.  Many 
new  and  important  facts  concerning  the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare's  time  are  incorporated.  Such  important  recent 
writers  as  Meredith,  Hardy,  Swinburne  and  Kipling  receive  adequate 
treatment.  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing  how  the  new  litera- 
ture already  produced  in  the  twentieth  century  reveals  the  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  this  generation.  Other  special  features  of  this  new  book  are 
-the  unusually  detailed  Suggested  Readings  that  follow  each  chapter,  sug- 
gestions and  references  for  a  literary  trip  to  England,  historical  intro- 
ductions to  the  chapters,  careful  treatment  of  the  modern  drama,  and  a 
new  and  up-to-date  bibliography.  The  volume  rontains  over  200  pictures, 
selected  for  their  pedagogical  value  and  their  usual  character.  The 
frontispiece  in  colors  shows  the  performance  of  an  Elirabethan  play  in 
the  Fortune  Theatre,  while  many  of  the  other  illustrations  were  secured 
by  Dr.  Halleck  himself  during  his  visits  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
authors  he  discusses. 

JOE,  THE  BOOK  FARMER.  By  Garrard  Harris.  New  York.  Harper 
&  Bros.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

Here  is  a  very  informing  and  instructive  book.  It  shows  how  one  ear- 
nest, active,  intelligent  boy  made  good  on  the  land.  Joe  lived  in  the 
South,  was  fourteen,  while  his  father,  Tom  Weston  was  a  shiftless,  drink- 
ing farmer,  always  in  debt.  This  book  shows  how  Joe  learned  all  he 
could  from  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  joined  the  Boys* 
Corn  Club,  and  with  the  stimulating  help  of  a  wise  merchant  succeeded 
in  raising  more  corn  (188  bushels)  on  one  acre  than  any  other  boy  in  his 
State,  won  many  prizes  and  made  a  great  success  in  farming.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  the  book  and  such  hunting  and  fishing  as  will 
stir  the  blood  of  any  boy.  We  wish  every  farmer  lad  in  this  country 
could  read  this  worth  while  book. 

SECRETS  OUT  OF  DOORS.  By  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Bros.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  of  135  pages  is  carefully  selected  from  the  writings  of  one 
•who  was  a  great  artist-naturalist.  His  illustrations  are  very  fine  and  ad- 
mirably supplement  the  text.  There  are  three  parts:  odd  ways  of  in- 
sects, glimpses  of  wild  life,  and  curiosities  of  plants.  Those  who  read 
these  pages  carefully  will  feel  new  interest  in  ants,  bees,  bugs,  spiders, 
beetles  and  grasshoppers ;  in  birds  and  squirrels  and  their  nests ;  in  clover 
and  witch-hazel  blooms,  in  cone  and  woodbine,  in  may-apple  and  mush- 
room. It  is  an  excellent  book  for  home  reading  and  for  supplementary- 
work  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
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TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDA.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Retold  in  English  verse 
by  Oliver  Huckel.  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  Price,  75  cents, 
net. 

Dr.  Huckel  is  a  poet  and  German  scholar  of  great  ability.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  rendering  the  Wagner  music  dramas  into  English 
blank  verse.  The  work  is  remarkably  well  done.  The  ninth  and  latest 
of  this  series  Tristan  and  Isolda,  is  indeed  a  "sublime  tragedy."  In  it, 
Wagner,  moved  by  a  wonderful  love  passion  of  his  own,  reaches  the 
heights  and  gives  us  a  masterpiece  of  music,  poetry  and  love.  It  is  glo- 
rious, elemental  passion  leading  on  to  the  saddest  tragedy.  One  speaks 
accurately  in  referring  to  the  "white  intensity  and  awful  ecstasy  of  Wag- 
ner's throbbing  lines."  His  passion  for  Mathilde  Wesendonck  led  him  to 
write  a  story  of  love  which  the  world  will  never  forget.  It  is  sweet, 
it  is  sad,  it  is  terrible.  In  this  great  drama  is  embodied  "the  ecstasy 
and  delirium  of  love." 


Books  Acknowledged  for  Review  in  Education 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt   of  the  following  books  for  our  Book  Review 

Department  of  Education. 

Elements  of  Latin.  By  Barry  C.  Smith,  A.  B.  (Tale)  Browning  School,  New 
York.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Pages  Sclentlfiques  Et  Morales.    By  F.  Levy-Wogue.    Hachette  Et.  Cle.  4  francs. 

Golden  Anniversary  Celebration  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  In  honor  of 
Gideon  Francis  hHalmes,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1859-1909.     University  Press. 

Selected  Poems  of  Christina  G.  Rosettl.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Charles  Bell  Burke,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  In  the  University  of 
Tennessee.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,   $.25   Net. 

Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  Reagent  and  Combustion  Methods.  By 
Wilbur  F.  Hoyt,  A.  B..  A.  M.,  Peru  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $.30  Net. 

A  Brief  English  Grammar.  By  H.  S.  Alshouse,  Prin.  of  Boswell,  Pa.,  High 
School  with  the  assistance  of  Minnie  R.  Root,  Jamaica  High  School,  New 
York  City.     The  A.  S.   Barnes  Company.     Price  $.25. 

Chemical  Theory  and  Calculation.  An  Elementary  Text-Book.  By  Forsyth 
James  Wilson,  D.  Sc.  Ph.  D.  and  Isldor  M.  Heilbron,  Ph.  D..  F.  I.  C, 
A.  R.  T.  C.  Lecturers  In  Chemistry,  The  Royal  Technical  College, 
Glasgow.     D.  Van   Nostrand  Company.     Price,   $1.00  Net. 

Science  German  Course.  By  A.  G.  Haltenhoft.  Graduated  Readings,  specially 
prepared,  on  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physio- 
logy, Psychology,  Political  Economy,  etc.  with  Grammatical  Rales  and 
Hints  based  on  the  Text  Matter  and  Questions  from  the  German  Science 
Papers  recently  set  for  the  London  University  Examinations.  Hachette 
&   Company. 

The  Golden  Key  Book.  The  Golden  Rule  Serie."?.  A  School  Reader.  By  E.  Hersey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  In  Tale  University,  George  Hodges.  D.  D.,  D.  C.  Jm., 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  and  Edward  Law- 
rence Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D,  Associate  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York 
City.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $.55  Net. 
Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama.  Philip  Massinger.  Edited  by  Lucius  A. 
Sherman,  University  of  Nebraska.     American   Book  Company. 

Victory  In  Christ.     By  Robert  F.   Horton.     The  Sunday  School  Times  Company. 

Price,   $.50  Net. 
Latin  Subordinate  Clause  Syntax.     By  M.  A.  Leiper,  Professor  of  Latin,  Western 
Kentucky  State  Normal    School.     American   Book  Company.     E*rice,    $.30. 
Poo's   Raven,   Longfellow's  Courtship  of   Miles  Standlsh,   Whittler's  Snowbound. 
The    Barnes    English    Texts.     Edited    with    an    introduction,    sugge^ve 
notes,    and    questions   by    Charles   Elbert   Rhodes,    A.    M.,   Head    of   the 
Department  of  English,  lAfaj'ette  High  School,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co. 
Composition    Planning.     By    John    Baker   Opdycke,    High    School    of   Commerce, 
New  York,   NT  Y.     D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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Macbeth  The  Granta  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.  M.  A.  Univer- 
sity Press.     $.30  Net. 

Joy  and  Gladness.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Swedenborg  Publishing  Association,  920  Nicollet  Ave.,  Room  221,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn,    for    the   year   ending  December  31,    1912. 

What  a  Business  Man  Should  Know  About  Printing.  A  Desk  Book  for  Ready 
Reference.     W.   B.   Conkey  Co.     Price,  ?1.00. 

The  Song  Garland.  A  collection  of  One,  Two  and  Three-Part  Songs  for  Girls  of 
High  School  Grade.  Compiled  by  Jules  S.  Joannes,  Director  of  Music  of 
S.f  ^'.'','®,„  ?,'5h  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,   $1.10  Net. 

The  School  Review  Monographs.  Issued  in  Co-operation  with  The  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education,  Number  3.  "Reports  of  Investigation  by 
Members  of  The  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education."  Papers  by 
G.  D.  Strayer,  B.  E.  Jones,  E.  E.  Rail,  J.  L.  Merlam.  C.  H.  Judd,  H.  H. 
Home.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $.53  postpaid. 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur 
D.  Innes,  M.  A.,  Formerly  Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Volume  1. 
597-1603  A.  D.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Selected  Lyrics  from  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cow- 
per,  and  Burns.  Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Charles  Swain 
Thomas,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  English  Department  in  the  Newton  (Mass.) 
High  School.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $.25. 

Southern  Poems.  Selected,  arranged  and  edited  with  biographical  notes 
by  Charles  W.  Kent,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price   $.25. 

College  Life.  Essays  reprinted  from  "School,  College,  and  Character"  and 
"Routine  and  Ideals"  by  Le  Baron  Russell  Brlggs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  University.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price  $.35. 

Kiverside  Educational  Monographs:  The  Teaching  of  History.  Edited  by  Henry 
Suzzalo,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  by  Ernest  C.  Hartwell,  M.  A.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Petos- 
key,  Mich. 

New  Ideals  In  Rural  Schools.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Professor  ot 
the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  by 
George  Herbert  Belts,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Cornell  College, 
Iowa.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $.60. 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, by  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley,  Late  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  North  Dakota.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price 
$.35  each. 

Leather  Work.  By  Adelaide  Mickel,  Dept.  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  111.     The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $.75. 

Inexpensive  Basketry.  By  William  S.  Marten,  Dept.  of  Manual  Arts,  San  Jose, 
California,  High  School.     The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $.25. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  "Peterli  am  Lift"  von  NIflaus  Bolt.  Edited 
with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  Frederick  Betz,  A.  M.,  Head 
of  the  Dept.  of  Modern  Languages,  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $.40. 

Periodical* 

In  the  October  Atlantic  Professor  Laughlln  drives  home  to  organized  labor 
the  unpalatable  but  very  useful  truth  that  twenty  years  of  struggle  for  increased 
wages  without  relation  to  increased  efficiency  has  so  raised  the  cost  of  living  that 
the  union  man  is  no  better  oft  than  he  was  at  the  outset.  The  article  will  rouse 
feeling  and  argument. 

In  Lippincott's  for  October  Professor  Albert  Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  contrib- 
utes a  noteworthy  paper  entitled  "  Walt  Whitman,  a  World's  Poet?" 

"Three  Cent  Lunches  for  School  Children"  is  the  Interesting  title  of  a  sug- 
gestive article  by  Paul  Kennaday  and  Burton  J.  Hendrick  in  McClure's  for  Octo- 
ber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  political  convictions,  "The  Progressive  Par- 
ty," by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  October  Century  Magazine,  is  a  contribution 
that  few  men  or  women  can  afford  to  miss.  The  article  sums  up  the  work  of 
the  young  party  and  points  the  way  to  the  future. 

The  editor  contributes  the  leader  to  the  October  issue  of  The  North  American 
Review,  which  is  an  appreciation  of  the  English  Prime  Misister,  under  the  title 
"Asqulth:  the  Master  Statesman."  The  number  maintains  Its  customary  timeli- 
ness in  a  symposium  on  the  "Currency  Legislation"  by  writers  who  are  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  general  subject.  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  outlines  "The  Origin,  Purpose, 
and  Plan  of  the  Owen-Glass  Bill." 
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New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools 

Tweuty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 

October  31  and  November  1,  1913 

Harvard  University. 

PKOGEAM 

Friday  Afternoon,  October  31. 
The  New  lecture  Hall,  Harvard  University. 
3.00 — General  Subject: 

Preparation  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools. 
1.     The   Need  of  Better  Preparation  of   Teachers   for   Sec- 
ondary Schools. 
Chancellob  Elmer  Ellswobth  Brown, 

New  York  University. 
;   2.     Present    Facilities    for    the    Preparation    of    Secondary 
School  Teachers  in  New  England. 

Professor  Raymond  MacFarland,  Middlebury  College. 
3.     The   .\im   and    Standard    for   Preparation   of   Secondary 
School  Teachers  in  New  England. 
Mr.  William  Orr, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 
Discussion. 

Friday   Evening. 
6.00 — Dinner  and  Reception  at  the  Harvard  Union. 

The  guestfi  of  honor  will  be  the  Commissioners  of  Education  of 
the  several  New  England  states,  and  the  recently  elected  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Dress  informal.     Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 

After  dinner  speakers — Superintendent  Payson  Smith  of  Maine, 
Superintendent  Henry  C.  Morrison  of  New  Hampshire,  Superin- 
tendent Mason  S.  Stone  of  Vermont,  Commissioner  David  Snedden 
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of  Massachusetts,  Commissioner  AValter  E.  Eanger  of  Eliode  Island, 
Commissioner  John  H.  Finley  of  New  York,  and  others. 

Saturday  Morning,  ISTovember  1. 

The  New  Lecture  Hall,  Harvard  University. 
9.00 — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Eeport  of  Executive  Committee  and  Election  of  New  Mem- 
bers. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Eeport  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 
Officers. 

4.  Eeport  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  Dr.  William  Gallagher,  Dr.  Huber  Gray 
Buehler,  Mr.  George  Franklin  Cole,  Principal  William 
Colver  Hill. 

5.  Eeport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Study  Facilities 
Offered  in  New  England  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  Deputy  Commissioner  William  Orr, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Dennis,  Professor  James  F.  Messenger, 
Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Professor  Eaymond  Mac- 
Farland. 

10.00— General  Subject: 

Measurements  of  Efficiency  in  Instruction. 

1.  Measurements  of  Efficiency  in  College. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University. 

2.  Measurements  of  Efficiency  in  Secondary  Schools 
Superintendent  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Newton,  Mass. 

3.  Is  Scientific  Accuracy  Possible  in  Measurement  of  Effi- 
ciency in  Instruction. 

Professor  George  Drayton  Strayer, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Discussion. 

EECOKDS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETI^^G. 

The  business  session  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
was  held  in  the  New  Lecture  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1913  at  9  o'clock.    President  Enoch  C.  Adams  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Committee  to  present  two  amendments  to  the  constitution  at 
the  next  annual  meeting: — 

1.  Changing  the  name  of  the  Association  to  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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2.  Making  superintendents  of  schools — state  and  local — eli- 
gible for  membership. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  William  Colver  Hill, 
Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  serve 
for  four  years  as  a  delegate  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.     Mr.  Hill  was  elected. 

iN".  Henry  Black,  Master  of  Science,  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
was  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  one  year 
as  delegate  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  to  com- 
plete the  term  left  incomplete  by  the  resignation  of  George  Frank- 
lin Cole.     Mr.  Black  was  elected. 

The  following  new  members  were  nominated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  elected  to  membership: 

Leah  B.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Sakah  M.  Aveeill,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Louise  F.  Beowx,  Instructor  in  History,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Madeleine  Caebet,  Assoc.  Professor  of  French,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass. 

Cathebine  F.  Ceockee,  Teacher  of  French,  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  Conn. 

Alban  B.  de  Mille,  Master  of  English,  Milton  Academy,  Milton, 
Mass. 

William  P.  Dicket,  Teacher  .of  History  &  German,  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  Boston. 

Feed  S.  Hitchcock,  Principal  Manual  Training  High  School, 
New  London,  Conn, 

Heney  W.  Holmes,  Asst.  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Louise  S.  McDowell,  Professor  of  Physics,  Wellesley  College. 

A.  Bebtha  Milleb,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Wellesley  College. 

Maeoaeethe  MiJLLEE,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Wellesley  College. 

Lillian  M.  Packaed,  Registrar  Lasell  Seminary,  Aubumdale, 
Mass. 
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Henry  Penntpaokke,  Headmaster  Public  Latin  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Mabel  L.  Eobinson,  Zoology,  Wellesley  College. 
Claea  E.  Smith,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wellesley  College. 
Laetitia  M.   Snow,   Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  Wellesley 

College. 
Sullivan  Waeeen  Stuegis,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

The  Nominating  Committee  consisting  of  William  Gallagher, 
Paul  H.  Hanus  and  Charles  E.  Fay,  presented  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  they  were  elected: 
President,  Eknest  Caeeoll  Mooee. 
First  Vice-President,  Maey  Emma  Woolley. 
Second  Vice-President,  Alfeed  Eenest  Steaens. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Waltee  Ballou  Jacobs. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  Ray   Geeene  Hulino. 
Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding). 
Abbott  Laweence  Lowell. 
Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton. 
Eugene  Dextee  Russell, 
Caleb   Thomas  Winohesteb. 
James  Aethue  Tufts. 
Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  was  presented  by  William  Gallagher. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Study  Facilities  Offered 
in  New  England  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
was  presented  by  Raymond  MacFarland. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry  presented  to  the  Association  an  outline 
of  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  National  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

On  motion  of  William  C.  Hill  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved: —  That  this  Association  expresses  to  the  authorities 
of  Harvard  University  its  appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for  their 
hospitality  in  providing  such  excellent  accommodations  for  this 
meeting. 

Adjourned, 

Waltee  Ballou   Jacobs,  Secretary. 


The  Need  of  Better  Preparation  of  Teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools 

By  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
New  York  University, 

aiu.niuiiit|ociETY  in  America  has  not  yet  really  begun  to 
take  seriously  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  The  burden  of  what  I  have 
to  say  today  is  that  we  must  come  to  take  this 
fTwniMwnmiimtiiTT  matter  more  seriously.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussions of  your  influential  body  will  help  toward 
a  better  attitude  toward  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  and  regulations,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  the  public  sentiment,  on  which  rest  the 
improvement  of  our  educational  conditions. 

The  situation  has  changed  for  the  better  within  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  improvement  must,  I  believe,  be  accelerated,  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  educational  system. 

When  the  first  high  school,  regularly  so-called,  was  organized, 
namely  the  English  High  School  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1821,  it 
was  provided  that  the  instructors  in  that  school  must  be  college 
graduates.  The  establishment  of  high  schools,  however,  soon  ran 
far  ahead  of  the  available  body  of  college-trained  teachers,  and  far 
ahead  of  the  sentiment  which  would  demand  college  training  for 
such  teachers.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  past  century, 
the  south  and  west  were  liberally  provided  with  such  schools, 
largely  taught  by  teachers  of  a  very  moderate  grade  of  scholastic 
education,  many  of  whom  had  graduated  from  the  grammar  school 
into  a  teaching  position  in  some  lower  school,  and  after  experi- 
ence which  was  deemed  successful .  in  the  lower  position,  were 
graduated  into  the  coveted  occupation  of  high  school  teacher. 
There  was,  besides,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  highly  educated  and 
extremely  able  teachers,  the  most  able  and  the  most  scholastically 
educated  in  any  given  school,  being  sometimes  the  same  and  not 
infrequently  different  individuals. 
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I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  taught  in  a  school  down  in  Illinois, 
which  was  struggling  to  be  a  high  school,  before  I  had  finished 
my  own  normal  school  course;  and  after  receiving  my  normal 
school  diploma,  I  was  for  three  years  principal  of  a  three-year 
high  school,  in  which  I  taught  from  time  to  time  some  ten  or 
twelve  different  subjects,  ranging  from  chemistry  and  astronomy 
to  rhetoric  and  Caesar. 

This  confession  is  made  quite  shamelessly.  I  was  not  myself 
satisfied  with  my  scholastic  preparation  in  the  very  subjects  I  was 
teaching,  and,  like  many  of  my  associates,  entered  upon  a  col- 
lege course  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  and  for 
a  long  time  thereafter,  the  imperfect  high  schools  of  which  I  have 
spoken  were  meeting  a  real  need  and  paving  the  way  to  better 
things.  And  many  a  teacher,  who  had  himself  dreamed  of  a  col- 
lege course  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  achieve,  went  on  pre- 
paring boys  for  college,  and  a  few  girls  along  with  them,  and  do- 
ing it  so  well  that  college  faculties  took  notice  and  approved  of 
what  he  had  done.  It  was  the  old  story  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
civilized  his  people,  though  himself  remaining  a  barbarian. 

As  is  well  known,  a  similar  condition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  states  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  South  and  West.  But 
here  the  tradition  of  the  employment  of  college  graduates  in 
high  school  positions  was  more  influential  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Throughout  the  land,  indeed,  the  one  influence 
which  most  strongly  affected  the  teaching  force  of  the  high  schools 
was  that  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges;  and  this 
influence  advanced  rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  as  the  high  schools  entered  more  and  more  into 
the  field  of  college  preparation.  It  was  powerfully  reinforced  by 
various  provision  for  the  inspection  and  so-called  accrediting  of 
high  schools,  chiefly  that  of  the  state  universities  in  our  Western 
commonweal  ths. 

As  the  new  century  dawned,  howe'ver,  two  wholly  unexpected 
agencies  appeared  on  the  scene,  namely,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  general  Education 
Board.  Together  they  brought  about  in  the  coimtry  at  large  a 
much  more  sweeping  change  in  high  school  organization  and 
teaching  than  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  the  agen- 
cies that  had  previously  been  in  the  field.     Particularly  in  the 
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southern  states,  aud  hardly  less  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
these  Boards,  with  their  great  endowments,  brought  about  changes 
and  improvements  in  high  school  conditions  which  were  little 
less  than  bewildering  in  their  rapidity. 

Parallel  with  these  developments  had  been  the  growth  of  peda- 
gogical departments  in  our  universities.  In  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  where  the  normal  schools  felt  most  keenly  the  com- 
petition of  college  graduates  for  high  school  teaching  positions, 
provision  was  made  for  erecting  some  of  these  normal  schools 
into  normal  colleges,  having  power  to  confer  baccalaureate  degrees, 
and  devoting  some  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers. 

The  contention  of  the  normal  schools  in  these  cases  has  been 
that  the  colleges  do  not  provide  in  their  pedagogical  departments 
for  that  practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  which  has  come 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  better  normal  school  administration  of 
this  country.  They  maintain  that  if  the  system  of  supervised 
practice  teaching  which  had  produced  so  good  results  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  were  applied  to  students  having  adequate  prepa- 
ration, it  Avould  furnish  to  the  high  schools  of  the  country  a  bet- 
ter body  of  professionally  expert  teachers  than  could  be  provided 
by  the  regular  colleges,  with  purely  theoretical  instruction  in 
their  departments  of  education. 

Even  in  states  where  this  movement  has  proceeded  to  greatest 
lengths,  the  advantage  still  rests  on  the  whole  with  graduates  of 
regular  colleges  and  imiversities.  This  is  largely  because  of  the 
general  preference  of  high  school  authorities,  particularly  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population,  for  teachers  to  whom  there  can  be 
applied,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  term  "college  bred",  an  expres- 
sion which  carries  with  it  something  like  a  magical  connotation. 
It  is  partly  because  of  actual  practice  teaching  which  the  col- 
leges have  conducted  in  some  measure,  though  against  great  diffi- 
culties. 

Wliile  these  various  movements  affecting  high  school  teaching 
have  been  in  progress,  the  high  schools  themselves,  in  their  re- 
lation to  our  educational  system  as  a  whole,  have  undergone  a 
transformation.  What  is  to  be  remarked  particularly  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  attendance  upon  these  schools.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago  we  found  this  attendance  in  the  country  at  large,  going 
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beyond  the  million  mark.  iSTow  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million  and  a  qnarter.  It  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  our  total  population,  while  that  of  our  elementary  schools  shows 
no  such  advance.  It  requires  only  a  moment's  consideration  to 
show  that  if  a  rising  percentage  of  our  population,  already  on  the 
way  from  one  to  two  percent,  is  in  these  schools  at  any  given 
time,  where  the  individuals  who  make  up  this  attendance  remain, 
say,  only  two  years  or  three  or  four  and  are  then  replaced  by 
others  for  similar  brief  periods — when  these  facts  are  considered 
it  is  manifest  that  within  a  single  generation  there  will  be  many 
times  one  or  two  percent  of  our  people  who  will  have  had  some 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  high  school  education.  We  seem  indeed  to  be 
moving  rapidly  toward  a  condition  in  which  one-fifth  or  one- 
fourth  or  even  a  larger  proportion  of  our  adult  population  will 
have  come  under  the  sway  of  our  secondary  schools. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  profound  economic  changes  Avhich 
are  conditioning  this  educational  change.  And  equally  we  know 
that  a  whole  net-work  of  other  changes,  industrial,  social,  moral, 
sentimental,  is  entering  into  the  new  web  of  life  of  which  these 
things  are  a  part.  Let  us  mention  here  only  one  of  these,  which 
is  part  cause  and  part  effect  of  all  the  rest : 

The  training  of  the  secondary  school,  with  various  technical 
and  sometimes  collegiate  training  added  thereto,  is  coming  to  be 
prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  an  increasing  number  of  human 
occupations.  Year  by  year  we  find  the  gates  to  these  occupations 
closing  upon  those  who  have  not  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  course.  The  movement  goes  forward  more  rapidly 
in  some  states  than  in  others,  but  it  is  a  forward  movement  un- 
mistakably. Medicine,  engineering,  and  divinity  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  movement.  Law  is  advancing  its  standards  though 
with  somewhat  greater  caution.  The  engineering  group  embraces 
many  professions,  and  that  number  is  on  the  increase.  Medicine, 
too,  has  its  subsidiary  professions,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  nursing,  physical  culture  in  its  various  forms.  I 
speak  in  all  seriousness  when  I  add  the  occupation  of  the  chiropo- 
dist, that  of  the  masseur,  that  of  the  embalmer;  for  the  prac- 
titioners of  each  of  these  necessary  crafts  are  endeavoring  to 
advance  their  vocational  standards.  In  other  fields  the  list 
might  be  greatly  extended.     To  be  a  certified  public  accountant, 
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a  bank  clerk,  a  librarian,  the  secretary  of  a  charitable  or  a  re- 
ligious organization,  it  is  increasingly  necessary  that,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  candidate  should  have  had  the  training  that  the  high 
school  affords.  P'or  elementary  school  teaching  a  like  minimum 
is  slowly  coming  to  more  general  acceptance. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  inventory  the  occupations  to  which 
this  observation  will  apply.  These  requirements  are  rapidly 
taking  form  in  public  statutes.  But  they  are  practically  in  force 
far  beyond  their  statutory  limits. 

My  argument  is  simply  this,  that  schools  which  loom  so  large 
in  the  growing  affairs  of  this  country,  are  schools  which  must 
receive  unusual  consideration  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing they  are  to  offer.  The  case  might  be  indefinitely  strengthened 
if  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  survey  of  the  newer  movements  in 
industrial  education.  Whore  the  secondary  school  becomes  itself 
the  center  of  many  forms  of  technical  training,  it  is  altogether 
obvious  that  it  must  break  away  from  all  manner  of  unskilled 
and  amateur  practitionership  and  employ  the  service  of  teachers 
who,  from  the  beginning,  are  clearly  masters  of  what  they  teach. 
This  view,  indeed,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  A  great  many 
things  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  discussions  of  such  a  so- 
ciety as  this. 

I  am  taking  it  equally  for  granted  that  we  are  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  discovery  of  a  teacher  is  as  important  as  his  training, 
since  certain  personal  qualities  must  be  presupposed.  I  believe 
we  might  improve  our  apparatus  for  making  such  discovery,  but 
that  is  another  story.  We  are  doubtless  equally  agreed  that  the 
modern  high  school  teacher  must  have  a  scholar's  mastery  of  the 
subject  he  would  teach.  Complete  agreement  would  probably  at- 
tend us  even  further  than  this,  and  after  the  pedagogic  propaganda 
of  these  past  decades,  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  even 
the  beginner  in  high  school  teaching  should  know  enough  of  his 
psychology,  social  science,  and  the  history  of  education  to  read 
the  current  literature  of  teaching. 

It  may  be  that  this  last  assumption  goes  too  far.  At  any  rate 
it  brings  us  to  the  practical  kernel  of  our  discussion. 

Two  things  needed  and  not  commonly  found  in  young  high 
school  teachers,  with  all  of  their  general  attractiveness  and  capa- 
bility, are  first,  an  educational  vocabulary  and  stock  of  school 
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ideas  which  will  enable  them  to  work  in  with  other  teachers  to 
make  the  school  a  school ;  and  secondly,  the  ability  to  handle  their 
own  classes  without  being  told  too  often  what  they  must  do  next. 

The  rawness  and  uncertainty  of  such  young  teachers  is  too 
obvious  to  their  classes  and  to  their  associates,  though  not  so  ob- 
vious always  to  themselves.  It  may  wear  off  with  experience,  but 
experience  is  not  experience  unless  it  be  interpreted.  If  they  are 
left  to  fumble  along  too  far,  their  whole  educational  career  may, 
in  consequence,  pitched  on  too  low  a  plane.  In  practice,  a  high 
school  principal  helps  the  beginners  of  his  staff  as  best  he  can ; 
but  he  cannot  do  enough,  with  his  other  duties,  and  all  of  this 
should  have  been  done  before  the  teacher  came  to  him  at  all. 

What  is  needed  is  an  equivalent,  in  the  training  of  our  teachers, 
of  the  year  or  the  two  years,  as  clinical  assistant  or  hospital  in- 
terne, which  enters  into  the  better  training  of  physicians.  We 
need  some  general  provision  for,  at  least,  a  teacher's  Probejahr. 

Certain  university  schools  of  education  may  be  able  eventu- 
ally to  provide  such  a  Probejahr  in  a  well  manned  prac- 
tice school  of  high  school  grade.  Even  to  this  day  I  know  of 
nothing  more  than  partial  and  inadequate  provision  of  this  kind. 
Our  main  reliance,  in  the  long  run,  must  be,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
provision  by  the  state,  under  which  certain  high  schools  shall 
become  regular  schools  of  practice  and  training,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  of  instructors  for  that  particular  purpose ;  and 
the  requirement  that,  before  a  high  school  teacher  shall  receive 
his  full  and  regular  appointment,  he  shall  have  had  his  term  of 
closely  supervised  apprenticeship  in  such  a  school,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  preparation. 

We  cannot  look  for  any  radical  improvement  in  this  direction 
till  the  public  shall  take  more  seriously  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  our  schools  of  secondary  grade.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
we  should  go  on  for  any  length  of  time,  with  this  great  growth  of 
high  school  responsibility  and  influence,  and  not  see,  along  with 
all  the  rest,  a  considerable  increase  of  seriousness  in  the  public 
view  of  the  teacher-questions  which  that  growth  involves. 


Present  Facilities  for  the  Training  of  Second- 
ary School  Teachers  in  New  England 

By  Raymond  McFaeland,  Pbofzssob  of  Secondaey  Education, 

MiDDLEBUEY     CoLLEGE,     VeEMONT. 
HiSTOEIOAL. 

*jdiiiiHiiiiDiiiiHiiiiiir^  ]^  ^as  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  special 
I  w  I  attention  was  given  to  the  professional  training  of 
III  secondary  school  teachers.  With  the  founding  of 
I  I    Clark  University,  in  1889,  professional  courses  in 

fiNunwiaMiiuNnit^  education  were  first  organized  in  JTew  England. 
I  I    Two  years  later  courses  in  education  were  organized 

1  I   separately  at  Harvard  University  and  Mr.  Hanus 

4>]immiimDiinmiiiiK#  ^^^^  appointed  assistant  professor  of  education  in 
the  division  of  philosophy.  The  division  of  education  was  not 
established  until  1906,  with  Professor  Hanus  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor IsTorton  instructors  in  the  department.  Courses  in  educa- 
tion were  first  given  at  Harvard  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1871. 

Educational  courses  were  organized  separately  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1893  and  Professor  Jacobs  has  continued  head  of  the 
department  since  its  organization.  Brown  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
stitutions which  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
education  in  the  college  curriculum.  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Didactics,  gave  a  course  in  didactics  at  Brown  from  1851 
to  1854.  At  Wellesley  College  courses  in  education  were  organ- 
ized separately  in  1898  in  charge  of  Associate  Professor  Ellor  E. 
Carlisle.  The  department  did  not  receive  the  distinctive  title  of 
education  until  the  incumbency  of  Professor  McKeag.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  1898  a  single  course  in  pedagogy  was  given 
by  the  professor  of  German.  During  the  succeeding  year,  1899- 
1900,  departments  of  education  were  organized  at  Radcliffe  and 
Mt.  Holyoke;  at  the  latter  institution,  departmental  courses  in 
special  method  had  been  given  in  four  or  five  subjects  for  about 
twenty  years  previously. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  departments  of 
education  in  six  New  England  colleges  only,  viz.,  Clark  Univer- 
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aitj,  Harvard,  Brown,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  and  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Massachusetts  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement,  for  only  Brown 
University  is  outside  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  within  the  last 
decade  that  the  greatest  activity  has  occurred  among  the  colleges 
in  recognizing  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  professional 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  department  of  education  at  Simmons  College  was  opened  in 
1903  in  charge  of  Miss  Parker  who  continued  in  charge  imtil 
1911 ;  since  then  Dean  Arnold  has  been  head  of  the  department. 
In  1906  a  department  of  education  was  organized  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  pedagogy  at  Middlebury  College  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  in  1908,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New 
England.  The  department  was  organized  at  the  beginning  with 
two  professors,  one  of  pedagogy  and  one  of  secondary  education. 
The  department  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations  of  $6000 
by  the  State.  In  the  same  year  departments  of  education  were 
established  at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Yale  and  Ehode  Island  State  College  fol- 
lowed with  departments  in  1910.  The  second  department  of 
education  in  Maine  was  organized  at  Bowdoiu  College  in  1911, 
and  a  year  ago  Smith  and  Boston  University  entered  the  ranks 
of  New  England  colleges  which  have  de]iartnients  of  education,  a 
total  of  sixteen  colleges. 

Teaching  Staff. 

The  several  departments  of  education  have  been  organized 
with  an  instructing  staff  of  18  professors,*  4  assistant  professors, 
and  two  instructors.  Three  of  the  number  are  women.  Harvard 
alone  has  an  instructing  force  of  more  than  two  members.  There 
are  two  each  at  Brown,  Clark  University,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Middlebury,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Wellesley,  and 
Yale. 

Courses  in  Education. 

At  the  colleges  where  departments  of  education  exist  116  sem- 
ester courses  in  education  are  given.    Also  at  Bates,  Clark  College, 

•In  1912-13. 
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Colby,  Dartmouth,  Holy  Cross,  and  Tufts  courses  in  education 
are  given  in  connection  with  some  other  department,  usually 
that  of  philosophy.  In  addition,  several  institutions  give  de- 
partmental courses  in  special  method.  Wesleyan  and  N^ew  Hamp- 
shire State  College  give  courses  in  educational  psychology.  There 
is,  then,  at  23  New  England  colleges  an  aggregate  of  160  courses 
in  education  which  have  to  do  with  the  professional  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

At  each  of  the  colleges  where  departments  of  education  exist 
there  is  an  attempt  to  stress  courses  which  bear  directly  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  teacher's  training.  A  study  of  problems  that 
relate  to  organization  and  management  of  secondary  schools,  to 
special  methods  of  teaching  high  school  subjects,  to  a  study  of 
child  life  and  the  adolescent  are  important  parts  of  many  courses 
of  study.  At  several  institutions,  notably  Brown,  Harvard, 
Wellesley,'and  Yale,  graduate  courses  in  education  are  given.  At 
Clark  University  all  the  courses  are  of  graduate  rank. 

Practice  Teaching. 

Little  uniformity  exists  among  the  colleges  regarding  practice 
teaching.  At  several  institutions  local  conditions  do  not  admit 
the  possibilities  of  adequate  practice  teaching  for  students  in  edu- 
cation ;  at  several  institutions,  little  use  is  made  of  existing  possi- 
bilities. However,  there  is  apparent  a  general  recognition  of  the 
value  of  practice  teaching,  under  expert  guidance,  in  training 
prospective  teachers  for  their  profession.  The  colleges  with  es- 
tablished departments  of  education  which  have  no  practice  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  their  work  are  Boston  University,  Clark 
University,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Rhode  Island  State,  and  Yale.  Prac- 
tice teaching  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  at  Bowdoin,  Middle- 
bury,  and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

It  is  at  Bro\vn,  Harvard,  and  Wellesley  that  one  finds  the  best 
opportunities  for  carrying  on  this  kind  of  work  in  New  England. 
Through  an  agreement  between  the  city  of  Providence  and  Brown 
University  graduate  students  in  education  may  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  city.  Five  hours  a  week  of 
practice  teaching  is  required  of  the  students.  The  work  is  done 
under  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  and 
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school  directors.  Students  at  Harvard  University  have  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  in  schools  in  six  surrounding  towns.  The  teacher's 
work  is  supervised  by  an  instructor  of  the  department.  Practice 
teaching  is  a  required  part  of  one  course  in  education  at  Welles- 
ley.  Six  graduate  students  may  teach  each  80  hours  in  the 
Wellesley  high  school.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  supervised  by 
the  department  instructor,  the  school  principal  and  the  teachers 
in  whose  field  the  practice  teaching  is  done. 

Systematic  Obseevation. 

The  opportunities  for  systematic  observation  of  teaching  are 
greater  than  for  undertaking  practice  teaching.  Some  institutions 
which  have  practice  teaching  also  allow  a  certain  amount  of  aca- 
■demic  credit  for  observation.  Observation  is  carried  on  at  Bates 
in  the  schools  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  and  credit  for  part  of  a 
■course  is  allowed.  At  Bowdoin  the  observation  is  done  under 
direction  of  the  instructor  and  school  principal,  for  which  part 
-credit  towards  a  course  is  allowed.  Regular  credit  in  connection 
with  a  course  in  Principles  of  Education  is  allowed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Students  of  education  in  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity may  visit  the  schools  of  Boston  and  nearby  places;  reports 
•of  the  visits  are  made  under  direction  of  an  instructor.  Part 
credit  is  allowed  towards  the  course  in  School  Administration 
and  Organization,  At  Clark  College  some  credit  is  allowed  in 
one  course  for  visitation  of  the  Worcester  schools.  Students  at 
Harvard  have  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  schools  where  prac- 
tice teaching  is  carried  on ;  the  work  is  done  under  guidance  of  an 
instructor,  with  credit  amounting  to  about  one-third  the  total 
grade  in  a  semester. 

Observation  of  high  schools  is  made  a  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  department  of  education  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultui'kl 
College.  Credit  is  allowed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  laboratory 
work.  At  Mt.  Holyoke  the  instructor  furnishes  a  set  of  questions 
to  the  students  who  keep  note-books  of  their  observations.  Ob- 
.servation  is  carried  on  in  elementary  schools  as  a  regular  part  of 
three  courses,  and  in  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  psy- 
chology and  method,  with  credit  allowed  as  for  any  branch  of 
.study.     Students  at  Smith  College  are  furnished  with  a  set  of 
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questions  to  guide  them  in  doing  about  25  hours  of  observation 
each  semester,  and  they  receive  a  full  credit  for  this  part  of  their 
professional  equipment. 

The  fullest  opportunity  for  observation,  under  direction  of  an 
instructor,  is  afforded  students  at  both  Brown  University  and 
Wellesley  but  in  neither  case  is  separate  credit  towards  a  course 
in  education  allowed.  At  Rhode  Island  State  College  observation 
is  made  in  local  schools  two  or  three  times  each  term.  Five  ob- 
servation trips  are  made  to  nearby  high  schools  under  direction 
of  the  instructor.  At  Yale  there  is  neither  observation  nor  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Student  Eneollment. 

In  the  year  1912-13  there  were  about  seventeen  hundred  stu- 
dents in  New  England  colleges  enrolled  in  courses  in  education. 
The  number  includes  students  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
grade  but  it  does  not  include  students  in  departmental  courses  in 
method.  The  distribution  of  this  student  body  among  the  colleges 
is  somewhat  of  an  index  of  the  activity  of  the  several  institutions 
in  training  teachers  for  secondary  school  work.  The  enrollment 
at  Brown  was  178  students,  116  of  whom  were  college  graduates. 
In  both  particulars  Brown  led  the  other  colleges  of  New  England. 
Xext  came  Simmons  with  an  enrollment  of  173  students.  Then 
followed  in  rather  close  order  Mt.  Ilolyoke  with  156,  Wellesley 
with  153,  Middlebury  with  142,  Bates  with  about  140,  and  Bos- 
ton University  with  139.  Harvard  had  an  enrollment  of  113  and 
Smith  closed  the  list  of  colleges  whose  enrollment  of  education 
students  exceeded  100  with  a  list  of  103.  Above  three-fourths 
the  entire  enrollment  was  at  these  nine  institutions. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students — according  to 
their  college — places  Massachusetts  far  in  the  van  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  1059  students  in  education  in  its  colleges  last  year.  Rhode 
Island  had  188,  Vermont  187,  and  Maine  178  students.  New 
Hampshire's  enrollment  of  24  consists  of  the  students  at  Dart- 
mouth, just  as  the  total  enrollment  in  Connecticut  is  made  up  of 
the  30  students  in  attendance  at  Yale  University, 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  students  in  education  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  shows  that  Vermont  leads  the  otlicr 
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New  England  States,  with  Connecticut  far  in  the  rear.  There  is 
one  student  in  education  in  Vermont  colleges  for  every  1,907  of 
its  population.  In  Rhode  Island  the  ratio  of  student  to  popula- 
tion is  one  to  every  2,886 ;  in  Massachusetts,  one  to  every  3,220 ; 
in  Maine  one  to  4,170  people;  in  New  Hampshire,  one  to  every 
17,941,  and  in  Connecticut,  one  student  of  education  for  every 
46,497  people.  In  the  matter  of  providing  trained  teachers  for 
her  secondary  schools  Vermont's  foresight  is  about  24  times  as 
promising  as  that  of  Connecticut. 


Aims  and  Standards  for  Preparation  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers  in  New  England 

By  WnxiAAf  Okr,  Deputy  Commissionee  of  Education, 

Massachusetts. 

(Abstract  of  address  at  meeting  of  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  October  31,  1913.) 

♦«M"«"«"a"'«"""«|EASO]SrS  similar  to  those  that  led  to  the  formation 
I  »^  I  of  this  Association  warrant  a  discussion  of  the 
i  W\^  a  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  with  espe- 
I  I   cial  reference  to  New  England  secondary  schools. 

f  iwiiiiiw wiifi    The  standards  of  such  schools  in  the  several  New 

I  I   England  states  are  much  the  same.     There  is  a 

I  I   frequent  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  sev- 

|MMMimiiiiwM>  eral  states.  This  community  of  interest  requires 
and  makes  possible  a  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  preparation 
of  secondary  school  teachers  and  in  the  requirements  of  certifi- 
cation for  such  service. 

The  limits  of  the  paper.  This  paper  discusses  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  a  general  public  high  school  in 
which  the  teaching  force  does  not  exceed  five. 

(a)  These  high  schools  constitute  the  great  majority  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  New  England. 

(b)  Teachers  for  the  most  part  begin  their  service  in  such 
high  schools. 

(c)  Preparation  for  service  in  piiblic  high  schools  will  equip 
for  work  in  private  secondary  schools. 

(d)  While  practical  arts  courses  are  rightly  winning  increas- 
ing recognition  in  the  general  high  school,  academic  studies  now 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  program,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Without  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  importance 
of  practical  arts  subjects,  it  has  seemed  desirable,  since  the  time 
allowed  for  this  paper  makes  it  impossible  to  adequately  discuss 
the  training  of  teachers  in  both  kinds  of  subjects,  to  consider  only 
preparation  for  teaching  academic  subjects. 
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The  equipment  of  the  teacher  in  the  small  general  high  school 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  Personal  qualities — physical,  intellectual  and  moral — 
that  command  the  respect  and  regard  of  youth. 

(2)  Command  of  the  subject-matter  of  certain  branches,  in- 
cluding knowledge  of  facts  and  conclusions ;  and  ability  to  gather 
material  and  organize  it  for  presentation  to  a  class.  The  teacher 
should  also  appreciate  the  relative  importance,  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, of  the  topics  of  any  subject. 

An  understanding  of  the  purpose  in  teaching  each  subject  and 
a  clear  definition  of  its  aims. 

(3)  Ability  to  manage  a  class  and  to  efiiciently  conduct  a 
recitation. 

(4)  Appreciation  of  the  aims  of  the  secondary  school  as  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  its  service  to  the  boy  or  girl,  and  to  society. 

(5)  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  high  school  organization 
and  administration,  and  ability  to  apply  these  to  actual  conditions. 

(6)  Knowledge  of  the  principal  educational  theories,  and 
leaders — past  and  present — particularly  in  relation  to  secondary 
education. 

(7)  Familiarity  with  educational  psychology.  This  subject 
should  be  taught  so  as  to  give  an  understanding  of  mental  pro- 
cesses, in  general,  of  boy  and  girl  nature,  and  development  dur- 
ing the  high  school  period,  and  of  the  way  in  which  high  school 
pupils  acquire  and  assimilate  knowledge,  to  the  end  that  effective 
methods  of  instruction  may  be  employed,  with  both  understanding 
and  sympathy. 

Three  groups  of  teachers  are  to  be  considered: — 

1.  Those  who  are  to  secure  their  preliminary  training  as  un- 
dergraduates. 

2.  Those  who  can  spend  a  year  in  graduate  study  before  en- 
tering on  teaching.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  found  in 
the  former  group,  as  most  young  men  and  women  are  under  the 
necessity  of  entering  service  immediately  after  graduation. 

3.  Those  who  desire  training  after  or  during  service  as 
teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  individual  conditions  should  determine 
the  extent  and  kind  of  such  teaching. 
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Standards  of  Preparation. 

Minimum  1.  Persons  unfitted  for  high  school  teaching,  hy 
reason  of  physical  limitations,  lack  of  knowledge  or  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  lead  young  people,  should  be  persuaded  to  seek  an- 
other calling  or,  if  necessary,  debarred. 

2.  A  high  school  teacher  should  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
gained  in  a  college  course  following  a  four  years'  high  school 
course;  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  to  be  accepted  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

3.  Training  in  one  or  two  subjects  which  the  student  intends 
to  teach,  and  an  acquaintance  with  related  subjects.  Thus  the 
teacher  of  English,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  literature  and 
composition,  should  be  acquainted  with  English  history  and  one 
or  two  foreign  languages.  This  training  can  be  best  gained  if 
the  choice  of  teaching  is  made  early  in  the  college  course.  Col- 
lege committees  on  vocational  and  educational  guidance  and  col- 
lege officers,  in  advising  on  the  selection  of  programs,  should  urge 
intending  teachers  to  plan  their  work  with  a  view  to  their  pro- 
posed calling. 

4.  In  each  department  of  a  college,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Recitation  courses  afford  an 
opportunity  for  illustrating  how  a  topic  should  be  presented  and 
developed ;  also  how  to  question  a  class  and  to  deal  with  individual 
pupils. 

In  lecture  courses,  clear  and  orderly  presentation  of  material 
should  be  emphasized. 

In  addition,  intending  teachers  should,  under  supervision,  ob- 
serve class  work  in  high  schools  and,  whenever  arrangements  can 
be  made,  should  do  practice  teaching  under  school  conditions. 
Such  practice  teaching  should  be  conducted  and  supervised  by  the 
department  of  education  and,  when  conditions  are  favorable,  in 
co-operation  with  other  departments  of  the  college.  The  aid  and 
advice  of  experienced  high  school  teachers  are  indispensable. 

Major  Preparation.  While  the  above  program  is  all  that  can 
probably  be  completed  by  many  intending  teachers,  it  is  desirable 
to  add  the  following  courses  in  a  graduate  year,  whenever  pos- 
sible : 

1.  The  aims  of  the  secondary  school  in  terms  of  its  service  to 
the  pupil  and  to  the  commimity. 
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2.  Principles  of  high  school  organization  and  administration, 
illustrated  by  examples. 

3.  The  history  of  education,  with  emphasis  on  topics  relating 
to  secondary  education. 

4.  Educational  psychology,  particularly  that  of  the  adolescent. 
A  teacher  of  some  experience  who  pursues  courses  in  training 

should  center  attention  on  the  problems  of  secondary  education, 
including  the  technique  of  class  instruction  and  on  general  theory. 
He  should  devote  his  time  particularly  to  the  phases  of  practice 
and  method  in  which  he  lacks  skill. 

Agencies  for  training  secondary  school  teachers  in  New  England. 
Colleges  and  Technical  schools.  In  these  institutions  the  stu- 
dent may  gain  command  of  the  subject-matter  and  also  knowledge 
of  method,  through  class  instruction  and  by  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  under  supervision. 

Graduate  courses  in  Education  afford  opportimity  for  a  thorough 
study  of  educational  principles  and  theories  and  high  school  or- 
ganization, administration  and  management,  with  a  discussion  of 
methods  of  practical  teaching. 

A  department  of  Education  is  essential  to  thorough  training 
for  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Normal  Schools.  Courses  are  given  in  psychology  and  method, 
with  reference  to  elementary  schools.  Certain  principles  here 
taught  apply  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  use  should  be  made  of 
summer  schools;  conferences  and  institutes;  supervision,  local  or 
state ;  staff  conferences  in  a  given  school ;  and  reading  circles. 

Certification.  The  establishment  of  standards  of  eligibility  by 
requirements  for  certification  is  an  effective  means  of  securing 
adequate  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

Candidates  for  certification  should  be  tested  by  personal  inter- 
view, by  credentials  from  higher  institutions,  by  service  in  teach- 
ing, and,  in  exceptional  cases,  by  examination. 

In  determining  standards  of  certification  and  in  administering 
the  system  of  certification,  there  should  be  co-operation  between 
state  departments  of  education  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. It  will  probably  be  found  advantageous  to  vest  the  control 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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President    Abbott    Lawbence    Lowell, 
Haevard  Univeesitv. 

I"'""'"'"""" 'f  IST  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  body  of  educa- 

I  tors,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  for  re- 
I  peating  the  aphorism  so  well  known,  that  educa- 
I  tion  is  the  last  of  all  sub-lunary  things  to  follow 
fiiiiiiuniiiainininiiit^  ^^6  Stream  of  human  thought  and  progress.  It  is 
I  I    Still    mainly   in  the    deductive    stage.      We    talk 

I  I    freely  about  what  effect  certain  methods  may  be 

*'"""'"'°"""*"*  expected  to  have,  but  we  know  little,  sometimes 
almost  nothing,  of  the  effect  they  actually  produce.  Exact  meas- 
urements have  indeed  begun,  but  they  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  as  in  all  matters  of  a  biological  nature,  it  is  much  easier  to 
speculate  than  it  is  to  measure. 

I  think  there  is  especial  need  for  the  determination  of  actual 
educational  results  in  America  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  Americans  are  prone  to  theorize,  and  to  rely  on  formulas, 
and  this  in  most  directions  of  public  effort;  whether  it  be  our 
reliance  on  the  Constitution,  or  whether  it  be  a  reliance  on  some 
more  recently  proposed  device  looking  to  popular  vote,  or  direct 
primary.  We  are  always  expecting  some  machinery  that  will 
save  the  need  of  human  intervention.  We  are  always  trying  to 
set  up  machinery  that  will  run  itself.  We  are  always  confident 
that  if  we  can  get  the  right  machinery  at  work,  everything  will 
go  perfectly,  without  any  man  having  put  his  own  effort  in  it, 
seeing  that  it  runs  straight,  and  we  do  that  no  less  in  education 
than  we  do  in  everything  else ;  that  any  man  who  touches  a 
watchman's  clock  sixteen  times  has  a  good  college  education,  no 
matter  whether  the  dial  is  wrong  or  not ;  no  matter  what  kind  of 
a  clock  he  touches.  We  do  that  in  almost  everything  of  an 
educational  nature.  It  is  always  a  constant  shock  to  see  how 
we  ask  whether  a  man  has  gone  through  certain  forms  or  proceed- 
ings, without  asking  in  the  least  whether  he  has  profited  seriously 
by  them.    At  the  present  day,  the  medical  schools  of  the  country 
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(to  give  a  single  example)  refuse  to  admit  any  man  who  has  not 
had  a  course  in  chemistry.  Whether  he  knows  chemistry  is  ab- 
solutely unimportant.  He  may  have  learned  a  great  deal  of 
chemistry  in  his  father's  laboratory,  but  he  cannot  be  admitted 
to  a  medical  school;  but  if  he  has  once  taken  a  course  in  chem- 
istry and  got  the  minimum  marking  several  years  ago,  where  he 
got  little  or  no  profit,  and  the  course  may  have  been  a  worthless 
one  in  some  college  where  it  was  taught,  perhaps,  by  a  man  who 
himself  never  knew  any  chemistry,  nevertheless,  if  he  has  taken 
the  course  and  gotten  the  minimum  passing  mark,  he  will  be 
admitted,  although  he  never  knew  anything  to  speak  of,  and  has 
forgotten  all  that.  Really,  I  think  it  is  true,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
member it,  because  it  affects  us  as  educators,  strongly,  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  relying  on  formulas. 

In  the  second  place,  another  reason  why  actual  educational 
results  in  America  are  peculiarly  needed  is  that  while  professing 
a  stern  faith  in  education,  we  are  averse  to  severe  discipline,  and 
have  an  almost  morbid  dread  of  sacrificing  bodily  health  to  any 
possible  mental  training.  This  is  a  matter  which  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  because  I  notice  that  the  last 
thing  in  education  that  is  deemed  of  fundamental  importance  ia 
the  mental  development  of  the  student.  The  first  thing  is,  particu- 
larly of  children,  that  they  shall  not  study  too  hard.  I  have  said 
this  to  a  gathering  of  medical  men,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right 
to  say  it  elsewhere.  The  medical  profession  all  over  the  country 
is  trying  to  prevent  children  beginning  an  education  until  the 
time  has  passed  when  the  foundation  of  all  education  ought  to  be 
laid.  In  other  words,  they  are  always  telling  parents,  "Do  not 
have  your  child  take  anything  too  yoimg."  I  remember  one  phy- 
sician saying  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if  no  child  ever  went 
to  school,  or  was  taught  anything,  until  he  was  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  sixteen ;  that  he  would  probably  learn  all  that  children 
now  learn  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  We  all  know  that  probably  more 
is  acquired  by  a  child  before  he  is  ten  than  in  all  the  years  that 
ever  follow.  We  are  certainly  in  this  country  morbidly  afraid 
of  education.  We  are  morbidly  afraid  of  putting  children  or 
young  people  to  any  severe  effort.  The  policy  of  the  Old  World 
is  entirely  different.  The  policy  of  the  Old  World  is  to  set  them 
all  running,  and  shoot  those  that  fall  to  the  rear.     That  is  true 
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in  all  their  education.  There  is  a  continual  lopping  off,  lopping 
off,  and  the  man  who  cannot  get  to  this  point  is  denied  entrance 
to  the  higher  walks  of  life.  They  may  carry  it  a  great  deal  too 
far  in  other  countries,  but  I  think  we  carry  it  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  result  is  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
ease  up,  ease  up,  and  we  see  it  in  all  directions.  We  see  it  in 
the  boys  that  come  up  to  college  at  nineteen  years  old  for  the 
education  that  they  ought  to  have,  perfectly  easily,  at  sixteen.  We 
see  it  all  along  the  line.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  in  measuring  our  results  and  in  seeing  that  the 
results  we  reach  are  really  what  they  should  be. 

A  third  reason  why  we  have  special  need  in  America  for  the 
determination  of  actual  educational  results  is  that,  alone  among 
all  modern  nations,  our  measurements  of  educational  proficiency 
are  made  almost  wholly  by  the  same  person  who  gives  the  instruc- 
tion. You  are  all  perfectly  aware  that  in  almost  every  foreign  coun- 
try the  child,  the  young  man,  the  college  man  or  the  schoolboy  is 
examined  by  somebody  else  than  the  person  who  has  taught  him. 
His  examination  in  Germany  is  not  conducted  by  the  school- 
master; it  is  conducted  by  the  university  authorities;  in  France 
it  is  the  same  thing;  it  is  conducted  by  persons  outside  the  pro- 
fessor who  gives  the  instruction  in  the  course.  You  will  say 
to  me  at  once,  "How  about  the  Regents  in  New  York  ?"  That  is 
an  exception.  The  examination  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  N^ew 
York  is  an  exception,  but  as  a  rule  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent is  tested  and  examined  only  by  the  person  who  has  taught 
him. 

You  will  say  to  me,  "We  have  entrance  examinations  to  our 
colleges."  Yes,  we  have,  in  a  very  few  colleges.  Over  the  most 
of  the  coimtry  entrance  examinations  to  colleges  are  disappearing ; 
they  are  vanishing  away.  They  are  not  vanishing  here,  and  they 
will  not  vanish  here,  and  in  two  or  three  other  universities,  but 
in  the  main  the  entrance  examination  to  college  has  vanished,  has 
disappeared. 

Our  experience  with  the  statements  received  from  teachers  of 
schools  as  to  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. I  am  now  referring  particularly  to  schools  which  arj 
not  in  the  habit  of  sending  us  boys,  and  consequently  do  not 
know  what  our  own  tests  and  examinations  are.    We  have  found 
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the  statements  of  the  masters  by  no  means  wholly  reliable.  A 
boy  comes  with  the  statement  that  he  has  been  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  fails  miserably  in  some  subject.  The  statements  we 
have  not  found  to  be  as  reliable  as  we  would  like  to  see  them. 

Moreover,  our  own  extreme  examinations  are,  of  course,  im- 
satisfactory.  All  examinations  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
but  when  you  have  not  an  exact  block  of  knowledge  to  examine 
on,  being  in  different  schools  and  so  forth,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
frame  a  fair  test.  There  is  a  general  impression  in  the  com- 
munity that  our  entrance  examinations  have  become  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  last  generation  or  half  generation,  but  persons  who 
are  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  who  have  had  to  do  with 
preparing  boys,  give  us  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  easier,  rather  than  harder,  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Yesterday  I  was  comparing  the  papers  in  one  sub- 
ject of  the  present  day  with  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  papers  were  more  difficult  to  pass,  or  they 
were  at  least  as  difficult,  and  the  candidates  were  given  less  time 
to  pass  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  That 
is  simply  parenthetical. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  defects  of  examination  conducted  by 
the  instructor  in  the  course.  The  instructor  who  conducts  his 
own  examination  in  his  own  course,  does  his  own  teaching  and 
does  his  own  examining,  has  no  standard  outside  of  himself 
by  which  he  can  compare  himself.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the 
Biblical  persons,  who,  comparing  themselves  among  themselves, 
and  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  are  not  wise.  In  a 
school,  the  instructor  knows  little  of  the  intensity  of  application 
of  his  pupil,  but  he  does  know  the  amount  of  time  spent,  at  least 
in  school  hours,  in  study.  In  college  the  instructor  does  not 
even  know  that.  A  series  of  questions  addressed  In'  a  committee 
ten  years  or  more  ago  to  instructors  and  students  about  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  study  in  the  various  courses  revealed  an 
amazing  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  expected  and  that 
actually  done.  The  student  probably,  on  the  average,  did  not 
very  much  underrate  the  amount  of  time  that  he  spent  on  study 
in  the  courses,  but  the  discrepancies  between  what  he  said  he 
spent  and  what  the  instructor  thought  he  was  spending  were  two 
or  three  to  one. 
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I  take  it  that  the  development  of  intellectual  capacity  by  train- 
ing of  the  mind  is  a  part,  if  you  will,  the  highest  part,  of  biologi- 
cal science,  and  as  such  it  is  subject  to  the  biological  laws  of 
variation.  In  his  inquiry  into  human  faculty,  Galton  studied 
the  variation  in  the  marks  of  the  wranglers  at  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, and  found  that  they  all  conformed  to  his  general  law 
of  the  probable  curve. 

If  the  biological  principles  apply  to  education,  the  biological 
laws  of  variation  ought  to  be  true,  and  hence,  in  any  large  bodies 
of  pupils,  the  curve  of  probability  ought  to  be  significant.  If 
in  two  large  courses  the  marking  varies  greatly,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it,  and  the  most  common  reason  is  that  one  ia 
easier  than  the  other,  or  the  standard  of  marking  is  more  lenient. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  other  causes.  The  instruction  may  be 
superior,  or  some  selective  principle  may  be  at  work  in  the  pupils 
that  shows  that  curve.  The  curve  of  probability  is  not  an  abso- 
lute measure,  but  it  is  an  indication.  It  ought  to  put  one  on 
one's  guard.  It  is  a  danger  signal;  as  the  lawyers  say,  it  gives 
notice. 

The  curve  of  probability  is  at  best  a  test  only  of  uniformity  of 
standard ;  not  directly  of  efficiency.  A  course  may  be  hard 
without  being  effective  even  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught,  to  say  nothing  of  its  general  effect  on  the  mental 
development  of  the  pupil.  For  instance,  to  learn  by  heart  the 
names  of  all  the  United  States  Senators  for  one  hundred  years 
would  be  very  laborious,  and  it  would  teach  nothing  of  American 
history  that  was  worth  knowing.  That  may  seem  an  absurd 
illustration,  but  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  seems.  The  student  at 
Oxford  was  formerly  obliged  to  learn  at  least  so  much  of  religious 
history  as  is  contained  in  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Juda. 

The  simplest  method  of  improving  the  measure  of  efficiency  is 
the  aid  of  other  examiners  besides  the  instructor  himself.  This 
tends  to  give  prominence  to  matters  generally  deemed  impor- 
tant, as  compared  with  the  particular  habits  of  the  particular 
instructor,  and  also  it  tends  to  lay  stress  on  the  grasp  of  vital 
principles,  and,  so  far  as  experts  can  be  obtained,  it  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the 
result.  The  instructor  himself  can  do  it  if  he  conducts  his  ex- 
amination aright.     The  framing  of  examination  papers  so  as  to 
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measure  diligence  in  work,  knowledge  of  facts  and  the  grasp  of 
principles  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  single  act 
any  college  instructor  is  called  upon  to  perform;  that  is,  to 
measure  the  three.  It  is  much  easier  to  measure  for  any  one 
than  more.  It  requires  a  knowledge. not  only  of  the  subject,  but 
of  the  instructor  himself  and  of  the  capacity  and  the  habits  of 
his  pupils.  The  examination,  at  best,  measures  the  teaching  and 
the  teacher  himself,  as  well  as  the  students  to  be  taught.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  efficient  the  instruction  in  a  course  is, 
read  the  examination  books  after  they  have  been  marked,  and 
that  tells  you.  If  you  want  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
yourselves,  read  the  examination  books  in  a  course  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  to  your  own.  I  remember  very  well,  before 
being  an  instructor  here,  when  I  was  on  a  visiting  committee, 
one  of  the  instructors  gave  me  that  suggestion.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee went  to  two  or  three  lectures  in  various  courses,  and  then 
we  asked  the  instructor  to  send  us  books.  This  was  the  suggestion 
of  a  former  instructor  in  the  department,  a  professor  emeritus. 
We  sent  for  a  number  of  books.  We  said,  "Send  us  a  couple  of 
A ;  couple  of  B ;  couple  of  C ;  couple  of  D  books."  We  did  that 
in  each  of  the  various  courses  we  visited.  We  read  them,  and  we 
got  an  extraordinarily  clear  impression  of  the  instructor.  We 
were  not  after  the  pupils,  and  we  got  no  particular  impression 
.  of  them,  but  we  got  an  extraordinary  impression  of  the  instruc- 
tor. It  so  happened  that  two  of  the  courses  were  virtually  par- 
allel. I  won't  mention  what  they  were,  as  you  might  discover 
who  the  people  were,  although  they  have  all  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  I  believe  them  dead.  In  one  of  them,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  instructor  had  given  his  pupils  a  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  the  things  he  was  talking  about.  The  other  man, 
curiously  enough,  happened  to  ask  nearly  the  same  questions,  and 
it  was  perfectly  evident  that  none  of  his  pupils  had  anything 
but  a  rote  knowledge.  They  did  not  understand  the  luiderlying 
principles.  It  was  astonishing,  the  mental  picture  we  got  of  the 
instructor  from  reading  those  ten  books.  We  got  an.  extraordin- 
arily exact  idea  of  the  instructor's  capacity  and  his  power  of 
imparting. 

If  we  are  earnestly  seeking  for  a  measure  of  efficiency,  means 
can  certainly  be  devised,  whether  \yy  a  general  examination  upon 
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the  subject  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  instruction  covering  many 
courses,  or  by  submitting  examination  books  from  time  to  time 
to  colleagues  in  the  same  or  another  institution,  or  by  some  other 
test  it  would  certainly  be  possible  for  professors  in  universities  to 
determine  with  some  accuracy  the  value  of  the  instruction  that 
they  are  giving. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  measure  of  effi- 
ciency of  a  single  course;  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  a  course  in 
giving  know^ledge  and  command  of  the  subject-matter  covered  by 
that  course.  We  have  not  considered  the  educative  value  of  that 
subject-matter,  but  merely  the  efficiency  with  which  that  sub- 
ject-matter is  given.  We  need  more  than  that,  and  we  need  it 
very  much.  We  need  to  know  the  efficiency  of  different  sub- 
jects in  developing  general  intelligence,  and  in  preparing  for 
the  various  pursuits  in  life,  and  that  is  a  far  more  difficult 
problem,  but  one  I  believe  not  wholly  insoluble.  Here  again 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  relying  almost  wholly  on  deductive  reason- 
ing. It  stands  to  reason,  we  say,  that  a  familiarity  with  natural 
science  is  the  most  valuable  thing  for  a  physician,  a  knowledge 
of  history  for  a  lawyer,  of  economics  for  a  merchant,  a  skill  in 
handicraft  for  an  engineer,  and  may  I  add,  of  stenography  and 
typewriting  for  a  clerk,  if  not,  indeed,  for  everybody  in  the 
world;  and  so  on.  Perhaps  these  assumptions  are  true;  perhaps 
they  are  true  in  part.  But  in  any  case  we  ought  to  know  by 
actual  measurement  whether  they  are  true,  and  how  far  they 
are  correct,  and  with  the  large  number  of  young  people  that  we 
are  training,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  measure  results  with  an 
elimination  of  both  accidental  and  systematic  errors.  We  can 
do  this  by  statistics,  following  the  careers  of  those  who  have 
pursued  different  studies,  with  similar  grades  of  proficiency, 
noting  their  progress  in  subsequent  studies,  professional  or  other- 
wise, and  perhaps  even  in  their  chosen  vocations  in  after  life 
where  other  favoring  or  impeding  factors  do  not  come  in. 

If  this  were  done  on  a  roally  large  scale  by  skilled  statisticians, 
results  of  vast  value  might  be  obtained.  As  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors many  years  ago  said,  "The  object  of  statistics  is  to  refute 
other  statistics."  It  must  be  done  by  trained  statisticians,  or 
any  one  is  led  into  courses  of  error,  because  they  fail  to  eliminate 
the  systematic  errors.     The  accidental  errors  in  large  measure 
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cancel  themselves  out,  but  the  systematic  errors  will  show,  and 
vitiate  the  result,  if  you  are  not  careful  to  guard  against  them. 
If  we  take  things  on  a  scale  large  enough,  and  by  a  skilled 
statistician,  the  result  will  be  of  vast  importance. 

Take,  for  instance,  boys  out  of  school,  who  have  now  been 
going  for  many  years  on  quite  different  courses.  They  are  going 
to  college;  then  they  are  going  to  leave  college  and  the  univer- 
sity. Something,  of  course,  has  been  done  in  this  line,  but  it 
might  be  done  very  much  more,  on  a  larger  scale.  Professor  Dear- 
born did  a  great  deal  about  schools  and  colleges  in  regard  to 
rank.  It  might  be  done  in  regard  to  those  boys  who  pursued 
classical,  linguistic  and  commercial  education,  and  their  subse- 
quent careers.  Of  course,  you  must  avoid  systematic  error. 
We  all  know  at  the  present  day,  if  you  took  those  figures  crudely, 
that  the  classical  man  would  appear  best.  You  know  right  off 
that  t^e  classical  man  would  on  the  whole  show  better  in  the 
college  or  in  the  professional  school.  You  will  find  that  they 
not  only  take  better  examinations  in  Greek,  but  they  do  better  in 
other  studies.  Why  ?  It  is  very  simple.  Because  they  have 
come  from  the  best  preparatory  schools,  and  the  best  preparatory 
schools  are  teaching  Greek.  You  have  to  eliminate  errors  of 
that  kind.  If  you  were  to  take  that,  you  would  find  that  the  boy 
who  took  the  classics  in  his  youth,  on  the  average  went  to  a  better 
school ;  on  the  average  inherited  more  capacity ;  on  the  average 
had  more  impulse  towards  education;  lived  in  a  more  educated 
home;  had,  in  general,  more  advantages.  You  would  have  to 
guard  against  that. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  measurements  of  efficiency  it 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  that  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  has  requested  the  Department  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  efficiency  of  its  teaching.  As  yet,  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  the  methods  that  are  being  employed,  for  they 
are  only  under  operation,  and  some  of  them  not  yet,  but  only 
projected,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  promise  much.  At 
present,  it  is  enough  that  by  cordial  co-operation  a  step  has  been 
taken  which  bids  fair  to  bring  education  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
an  exact  science. 
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Bt  Fbank  E.  Spauldinq,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Newton,  Mass. 

•f  ODAY  the  most  important  and  interesting  aspect 
I  of  the  educational  problem,  both  in  discussion  and 
S  in  practice,  presents  a  remarkable  contradiction, 
— a  contradiction  that  would  be  amazing  were  we 
^  not  80  thoroughly  inured  to  contradictions  in  our 
profession.  Everybody  is  clamoring  for  efficiency; 
almost  everybody  is  claiming  efficiency,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  efficiency — for  that  bit  of  edu- 
cational effort,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  feels  himself  to 
be  immediately  responsible.  Yet  no  other  proposition  stirs  so 
instant,  so  vigorous,  and  often  so  indignant  protest,  as  the  propo- 
sition to  measure  efficiency, — a  proposition  which  means  the  de- 
termination by  objective  measurement  of  the  amoimt  or  degree 
of  that  thing  which  all  are  seeking,  and  nearly  all  are  claiming, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  know  whether  or  not  we  are  really  getting 
or  producing  what  we  universally  desire,  to  what  extent  we  are 
getting  or  producing  it,  and  the  progress  that  we  are  making  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  all  want  to  move,  and  in  which  every- 
one of  optimistic  temperament  thinks  he  is  moving.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  a  proposition  more  simple,  more  practical,  or 
more  in  keeping  with  the  universal  desire ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  proposition  must  grow  inevitably  out  of  the  desire 
and  claim  of  efficiency. 

Is  it  Possible  to  Measure  Educational  Efficiency  ? 

The  protest  and  attack  wh'"'  (he  simple  proposal  to  measure 
efficiency  is  wont  to  provoke,  are  almost  invariably  and  exclusively 
directed  at  the  possibility  of  such  measurement.  Antagonists 
and  protagonists  of  the  proposal  speedily  find  themselves  en- 
gaged in  heated  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  measuring  the 
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efficiency  of  such  things  as  personality  and  mother-love, — a  the- 
oretical, metaphysical  discussion,  of  the  type  for  which  our  pro- 
fession is  notorious.  There  is  need  of  no  objective  measure  to 
determine  the  lack  of  efficiency,  the  utter  futility,  of  such  dis- 
cussion. The  profligate  waste  of  thought,  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
which  such  discussion  involves,  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic. 

^Ye  Are  Measuring  Educational  Efficiency. 

We  need  to  come  down  to  fundamental  and  pertinent  facts. 
In  the  matter  before  us,  the  most  fundamental  and  pertinent 
facts  are  these  two.  First,  we  are  measuring  efficiency  all  the 
time,  we  are  meas^iring  all  kinds  and  aspects  of  efficiency,  each 
one  from  his  own  standpoint.  On  the  basis  of  the  measurements 
of  efficiency  that  we  are  all  making  constantly,  we  are  determin- 
ing our  whole  educational  procedure,  from  the  most  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  organization, — institutional,  municipal,  state, — to 
the  least  detail  of  schoolroom  method.  We  are  basing  a  state- 
wide system  of  secondary  industrial  education  on  our  measure- 
ment and  determination  of  the  relatively  low  degree  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  the  long-established,  conventional  high  school, 
and  on  our  measurement  and  determination  of  the  relatively 
higher  degree  of  industrial  efficiency  of  the  radically  diiferent 
subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  that  are  brought  into  the  in- 
dustrial schools.  We  are  adopting  and  discarding  text-books  on 
the  basis  of  the  measurements  that  we  make  of  their  efficiency 
in  contributing  to  results  that  we  desire  to  produce.  We  are 
measuring  the  degrees  of  efficiency  with  which  instruction  can 
be  carried  on  in  classes  of  different  sizes  and  in  various  subjects ; 
on  the  basis  of  these  measurements,  we  are  organizing  classes  of 
twenty-five,  or  perhaps  only  fifteen  pupils,  rather  than  classes  of 
forty  or  fifty.  We  are  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  face  and 
general  appearance — attractive  or  unattractive — of  the  disposi- 
tion and  temperament,  the  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  am- 
bition, the  whole  personality  of  teachers;  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  measurements  we  ate  engaging  or  rejecting,  reengaging  or 
discharging,  advancing  or  refusing  to  advance  them  in  salary  and 
position.  That  measurements  that  we  are  making  are  grossly 
crude,  even  that  they  are  unjustifiable,  inexcusable,  intolerable, 
that  they  are  largely  or  purely  subjective  and  individual,  we  need 
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not  stop  to  discuss;  the  single  fact  aboxit  them  that  at  this  mo- 
ment concerns  us  is  that  they  are  made,  everywhere,  hy  everyone. 

We  Must  Measure  Education  Efficiency. 

The  second  fundamental  and  pertinent  fact  that  we  must 
recognize  is  this:  The  only  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  meas- 
uring of  efficiency  is  through  the  abandonment  of  all  desire  and 
struggle  for  efficiency;  in  other  words,  if  we  will  have  efficiency 
we  must  measure  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  pertinent,  fundamental,  and  unescap- 
able  facts,  is  it  not  obvious  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  practical 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  measuring  educational  efficiency? 
We  are  measuring  it,  and  we  must  continue  to  measure  it  How 
can  we  do  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  must  continue  to  do, 
better;  how  can  we  measure  efficiency  more  adequately  and  accu- 
rately? This  is  the  practical  question  that  immediately  con- 
cerns us.  Put  in  another  form,  as  I  am  about  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, the  question  is.  What  objective  measurements  of  educational 
efficiency  are  there  that  are  of  value  ? 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered  by  theoretical 
discussion;  it  must  be  answered  in  practice.  We  must  not  even 
be  led  astray  by  the  premature  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
scientific  accuracy  of  measurement ;  not  scientific  accuracy  of 
measurements,  but  their  practical  value,  their  usability,  must  be 
the  first  concern  of  practical  school  men. 

But  let  us  come  to  measurements  themselves.  Of  the  score  or 
more  that  I  have  here — all  of  them  used  in  the  Newton  schools — 
time  will  permit  the  presentation  of  only  a  few.  These  few  may 
serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  practicability,  the  reliability  and 
value  of  objective  measurements,  but  also  to  suggest  something 
of  the  extent,  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

A  Measure  of  a  School  System's  Efficiency. 

There  is  yet  to  be  found  a  single  adequate  measure  of  a  school 
system's  efficiency.  All  that  is  now  being  done — perhaps  all  that 
we  can  expect  to  do — is  to  measure  some  of  the  various  aspects  of 
a  system's  efficiency.  When  its  full  significance  is  considered, 
perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  gchool  system's  efficiency 
pertains  to  the  system's  success  in  attracting  and  holding  pupils 
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who  have  passed  the  age  up  to  -which  the  law  compels  attendance. 
Attracting  and  holding  pupils  in  school  is  not,  of  course,  the  same 
thing  as  educating  them  efficiently;  it  is,  however,  a  prerequisite 
to  such  education ;  moreover,  it  furnishes,  in  the  long  run,  strong 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given,  for  the  judgment 
of  youth  eager  for  the  activity  and  independence  of  the  un- 
schooled world  is  not  prone  to  over-rate  the  school's  service. 

Moreover,  the  significance  of  a  school  system's  success  in 
holding  pupils  beyond  the  compulsory  age  is  not  limited  to  the  in- 
fctruction  afforded  voluntary  attendants;  it  is  almost  or  quite  as 
significant  of  the  instruction  given  those  compelled  to  attend. 
For  whether  a  child  remains  in  school  after  he  is  free  to  leave, 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  what  the  school  has  done  for  him  a& 
it  does  on  what  the  school  now  offers. 

The  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Newton  school  system  in 
attracting  and  holding  pupils  beyond  compulsory  school  age  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  three  small  charts  making 
up  Chart  I  (page  229).  The  first  of  these  small  charts  shows  the 
percentage  of  increase  each  year  over  the  numbers  of  1905 — 
which  arc  taken  as  the  constant  base  of  reckoning — of  voluntary 
attendants,  children  over  fourteen,  and  of  compulsory  attendants, 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen.*  It  appears  at  a  glance 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  voluntary  attendants  has  been 
much  greater  than  that  of  compulsory  attendants,  dating  espe- 
cially from  1907.  For  the  eight  years,  the  per  cent  of  increase  of 
the  former  type  was  double  that  of  the  latter.  The  wide  range 
of  vocational  courses,  both  commercial  and  industrial,  that  were 
developed  from  1905  to  1910,  together  with  radical  changes  in 
the  internal  organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  that 
were  brought  about  within  that  period,  furnishes  the  explanation 
of  this  rapid  improvement  in  efficiency. 

More  definite  measures  of  the  Newton  school  system's  efficiency 
in  attracting  and  holding  voluntary  attendants  are  shown  in  the 
second  and  third  small  charts  on  Chart  I.  The  first  of  these  two 
small  charts — the  middle  one  of  the  large  chart — shows  the  ratio  of 
voluntary  attendants  over  fourteen  to  compulsory  attendants  dur- 

•The  law  compelling  attendance  of  illiterates  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  has 
no  appreciable  effect  here;  for  in  Newton,  the  number  of  Illiterates  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  is  always  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  a  measurement 
of  this  kind. 
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Chart  I.  A  measure  of  a  school  system's  efficiency  through  its  success 
in  attracting  and  holding  pupils  who  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance. 
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iug  each  year  from  1905  to  1913.  This  ratio  is  seen  to  increase 
from  38%  in  1905  to  48%  in  1911,  the  highest  reached  within 
the  period,  then  to  drop  to  slightly  less  than  47%  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.     The  explanation  of  this  drop  will  be  given  later. 

Note  that  the  highest  percentage  indicated  on  this  small  chart 
is  57%.  This  is  approximately  the  maximum  possible  ratio  of 
voluntary  to  compulsory  attendants;  that  is,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, it  would  be  impossible  to  get  into  the  school  system  more 
than  57  %  as  many  pupils  over  fourteen  as  there  would  be  between 
seven  and  fourteen;  hence,  a  ratio  of  57%  would  indicate  100% 
efficiency.  This  maximum  ratio  of  57%  is  calculated  on  this 
basis,  that  the  compulsory  age  embraces  children  of  an  age-range 
of  seven  years — that  is,  children  of  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  and  thirteen  years,  while  the  voluntary  attendants  are 
practically  confined  to  a  range  of  four  years, — that  is,  to  children 
of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen.  The  comparatively 
few  who  continue  in  school  beyond  the  eighteenth  birthday  would 
approximately  make  good  the  shrinkage  in  numbers  of  the  upper 
years  due  to  death.  With  this  understanding  of  the  chart  in 
mind,  we  see  at  once  the  progress  made  in  the  years  covered,  also 
the  progress  yet  to  be  made  before  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
is  reached. 

On  the  basis  of  57%  as  the  possible  maximum  ratio  of  vol- 
untary to  compulsory  attendants,  the  percentage  of  efficiency  of 
the  school  system  in  attracting  and  holding  voluntary  attendants, 
is  shown  each  year  from  1905  to  1913  inclusive  in  the  last  of 
the  three  small  charts  (Chart  I,  p.  229).  This  percentage  of 
efficiency  is  seen  to  rise  from  not  quite  68  in  1905  to  slightly  over 
85  in  1911,  then  to  drop  to  82  in  1912  and  1913.  Expressed  in 
the  familiar  terms  of  school  grades,  the  school  system's  grade  was 
raised  from  D  to  B  in  six  years. 

But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  slight  falling  off  in  the  last 
two  years  ?  Does  this  indicate  a  real  decline  in  efficiency  ?  No ; 
this  apparent  decline  was  brought  about  by  a  sudden  disturbance 
of  conditions  from  without.  The  first  of  the  three  small  charts 
shows  an  unprecedented  increase  in  compulsory  attendants  for 
the  year  1912 ;  this  excessive  increase  was  due  to  the  influx  of 
over  200  children  from  a  Parochial  School,  most  of  whom  were 
of  compulsory  age,  scarcely  any  over  fourteen.     Such  an  abnormal 
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increase,  equal  to  about  double  the  normal  increase  of  compulsory 
attendants,  was  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  ratio  between 
compulsory  and  voluntary  attendants. 

This  artificial  disturbance  and  its  effect  make  it  clear  that  such 
measurements  as  these  must  be  checked  up  in  the  light  of  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  under  which  they  are  made.  In  an 
industrial  center,  a  season  of  prosperity,  in  which  there  is  strong 
demand  for  youthful  laborers,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
voluntary  attendants  in  the  schools,  while  a.  season  of  industrial 
depression  will  tend  to  have  the  opposite  effect;  thus  the  ratio  of 
voluntary  to  compulsory  attendants  may  be  made  to  vary  markedly 
through  influences  over  which  the  school  has  no  control.  So,  too, 
the  different  economic  and  social  conditions  of  two  places  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  comparing  the  attracting  and 
holding  efiiciency  of  the  school  systems  of  those  places.  These 
measurements  show  degrees  of  success,  but  they  do  not  show  de- 
grees of  difficulty  in  attaining  success. 

Measuring  the  Product  of  a  Year's  Work, 

Chart  II  (p.  232)  shows  measurements  of  quantitative  accom- 
plishment of  a  year's  work  in  the  several  grades  of  the  Newton 
elementary  schools  for  the  last  school  year,  1912-13.  Accepting 
one  grade  as  the  normal  accomplishment  of  a  year's  work,  the 
excess  and  the  deficit,  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  grade,  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  bars  extending  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  from  the  median  line  of  the  chart.  For  every  pupil-year 
of  work  in  the  first  grade  there  was  an  accomplishment  equal  to 
seven-hundredths  less  than  one  full  grade,  or  .93  of  a  grade;  for 
every  pupil-year  of  work  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades, 
there  was  an  accomplishment  of  six-hundredths  more  than  one 
grade  of  work;  the  average  accomplishment  for  the  city,  all 
grades,  per  pupil-year  of  work  was  three-hundredths  more  than 
one  grade. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  on  this  chart  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  ungraded  rooms — that  is,  rooms  for  misfit  children, 
mostly  classed  as  backward ;  this  accomplishment,  equal  to  eighty- 
hundredths  more  than  a  grade  for  every  pupil-year  of  work,  could 
only  be  indicated, .  not  represented,  on  the  chart.  While  the  un- 
graded classes  were  scarcely  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  average, 
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Chart  II.  Showing  the  average  accomplishment  by  grades  for  each  pupil- 
year  of  work,  Newton  elementary  schools,  1912-13.  Assuming  one 
grade  as  normal  accomplishment  for  a  year's  work,  only  the  excess 
or  deficit  is  here  represent^. 
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and  while  they  were  in  charge  of  relatively  high  salaried  teachers, 
making  the  cost  for  a  pupil-year  of  instruction  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  regular  grades,  the  cost  of  a  pupil-grade  of  achieve- 
ment was  lowest  in  these  rooms,  owing  to  the  greatly  superior 
pupil-accomplishment. 

As  courses  of  study  are  constructed,  the  satisfactory  accom- 
plishment of  each  grade  is  supposed  to  require,  on  the  average, 
the  same  time  as  every  other,  that  is,  normally  one  year.  This 
chart  shows  to  what  extent  this  supposition  is  justified  in  prac- 
tice. The  first,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  seem  to  be  more 
difiicult  of  accomplishment  than  are  the  others ;  the  largest  differ- 
ence lies  between  the  first  grade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  third, 
fourth  and  sixth  on  the  other.  A  child  in  any  one  of  the  three 
last  named  grades  accomplishes  in  a  year  thirteen-hundredths,  or 
14%,  more  than  does  a  child  in  the  first  grade.  Should  the  same 
ratio  of  accomplishment  to  work  be  shown  through  two  or  three 
years,  this  would  indicate  the  need  of  better  adjustment  of  the 
grade  requirements. 

The  ten  school  districts  composing  the  elementary  school  sys- 
tem of  Newton  are  each  striving,  like  so  many  branches  of  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  plant,  to  make  a  creditable  achievement.  The 
achievement  made  by  each  district  for  the  year  1912-13,  expressed 
in  terms  of  grade-accomplishment  for  each  pupil-year  of  work  is 
shown  on  Chart  III  (p.  234).  As  in  Chart  II,  only  the  excess  or 
deficit  of  accomplishment,  compared  with  one  full  grade  for  a 
pupil-year  of  work,  is  indicated  on  the  chart, — the  excess,  ex- 
pressed in  hundredths  of  a  grade,  shown  by  bars  extending  to  the 
right,  the  deficit  by  bars  extending  to  the  left  of  a  median  line. 

It  appears  that  in  districts  6  and  7  just  one  grade  was  accom- 
plished for  each  pupil-year  of  work ;  the  double  district,  3-4  is  the 
only  one  that  failed — and  that  by  one  one-hundredth — to  accom- 
plish a  grade  per  year  of  work ;  districts  1,  2,  5,  8  and  10,  exceeded 
the  average  accomplishment  of  the  city,  all  other  districts  fell  be- 
low this  average  by  two  to  four  hundredths  of  a  grade  each. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  district  5,  which  shows  the 
largest  accomplishment,  is  the  district  in  which  were  the  ungraded 
rooms  whose  superior  achievement  was  shown  on  Chart  II;  also 
that  the  superior  accomplishment  of  this  district  was  due  to  those 
ungraded  rooms,  for  when  those  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning 
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Chart  III.  Showing  the  average  grade  accomplishment  per  pupil-year  of 
work  by  school  districts,  Newton  schools,  1912-13.  As  in  Chart  II, 
assuming  one  grade  as  normal,  only  the  excess  or  deficit  is  repre- 
sented. 
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this  district  shows  an  accomplishment  of  one  one-hundredth  more 
than  a  grade  for  each  pupil-year  of  work,  which  is  two-hundredths 
lees  than  the  average  for  the  city.  Could  there  l)e  a  more  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  ungraded 
rooms — of  course  under  conditions  that  require  them  ? 

As  a  stimulus  to  principals  and  teachers  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  several  districts,  this  chart  (III)  is  invaluable.  Ita 
value  lies  in  its  objectivity  and  impersonality  not  less  than  in 
its  definiteness.  On  the  basis  of  his  observations,  were  the  super- 
intendent to  express  his  personal  opinion  to  principal  and  teachers 
of  district  3-4  that  their  grade  accomplishment  was  the  lowest  in 
the  city,  his  statement  would  be  met  with  incredulity  and  re- 
sentment; but  when  this  fact  is  revealed  objectively  and  mathe- 
matically, their  reaction  takes  the  more  productive  form  of  de- 
termination to  find  out  the  reasons  for  this  relative  failure  and  to 
apply  the  remedies. 

How  the  grade-accomplishment  by  districts  for  the  year  1912- 
13  compares  with  the  previous  accomplishment  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts, and  largely  of  the  same  children,  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Chart  III  (p.  234)  with  Chart  IV  (p.  236).  The  latter 
chart  shows  in  hundredths  of  a  year  the  time  in  excess  of  one  year 
that  had  been  required  on  the  average  by  all  pupils  beginning  the 
school  year  1912-13  to  accomplish  each  grade  of  work  that  they 
had  to  their  credit  up  to  that  time.  In  not  a  single  district  had 
the  pupils  averaged  as  much  as  a  grade  of  accomplishment  per 
year  of  work;  the  district  making  the  best  showing  was  No.  10,  in 
which  only  1.03  years  had  been  required  for  each  grade,  equiva- 
lent to  .97  of  a  grade  per  year,  or  less  than  the  accomplishment 
of  the  district  standing  lowest  in  this  respect  in  the  year  1912-13 ; 
the  districts  making  the  poorest  showing,  2  and  3-4,  had  consumed 
1.19  years  for  each  grade  accomplished,  which  is  equivalent  to  .84 
of  a  grade  for  each  year's  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  marked  gain  in  accomplishment  in 
the  year  1912-13  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  effect  of  Chart 
III  which  .was  worked  out  early  in  the  year  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  principals  of  the  several  districts. 

Measuring  Costs  of  Production. 
In  every  productive  enterprise  that  is  managed  efiiciently  there 
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Cluirt  IV.  Showing  in  hundredths  of  a  year  the  time  in  excess  of  one 
year  that  was  consumed  in  the  several  Newton  elementary  school 
districts  in  the  accomplishment  of  each  pupil-grade  of  work — in 
bringing  pupils  up  to  the  point  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1912-13. 
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is  careful  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  each  imit  of  product.  In  our 
school  enterprise  the  product  may  be  rated  in  terms  of  grades 
accomplished.  Chart  V  (p.  23S)  shows  by  districts  and  for  the 
city  the  cost  of  teaching  that  resulted  in  one  grade  of  accomplish- 
ment, both  for  the  year  1912-13  and  the  average  for  five  years 
preceding  that  year.  Although  the  cost  of  a  piipil-year  of  instruc- 
tion was  uniformly  more  in  1912-1.3  than  the  average  for  the  five 
preceding  years,  owing  to  increased  salaries  of  teachers,  the  re- 
sults as  indicated  by  the  grades  accomplished  were  so  much 
larger  that  in  everj-  district  there  is  shown  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  units  of  product. 

This  chart  makes  easy  impressive  comparisons  of  unit  costs 
among  the  districts,  between  each  district  and  the  city  average, 
and  over  a  period  of  years  in  the  same  district.  Such  compari- 
sons stimulate  and  direct  analyses  of  costs,  of  conditions  that  de- 
termine costs;  such  analyses,  and  only  such  analyses,  lead  to  the 
intelligent  reduction  of  costs. 

Measuring  (he  Qnality  of  the  Product. 

We  have  been  treating  the  luiit  of  accomplishment,  the  grade, 
as  though  this  unit  were  uniform,  as  though  the  accomplishment 
of  a  grade  signified  that  a  definite  quantity  of  work  had  been  done, 
and  that  of  a  definite  quality.  We  know  very  well,  however,  that 
the  grade  is  not  strictly  unifonu,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality; 
no  two  pupils  covering  a  grade  even  under  the  same  teacher  make 
achievements  that  are  identical  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality, 
and  between  the  best  and  the  jioorest  jmpil  that  is  "passed"  there 
is  always  a  wide  difference.  3iIore  than  this,  the  grade  achieve- 
ments with  which  we  have  been  dealing  have  not  been  checked 
or  influenced  by  uniform  examinations  for  promotion.  No  such 
examinations  have  been  given  in  the  Newton  schools  within  the 
present  generation  of  pupils.  Teachers,  under  the  supervision  of 
their  principals,  are  responsible  for  their  pupils'  advancement, 
and  their  certification  of  advancement  is  accepted.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the  teachers  of  certain 
districts — ambitious  to  make  a  good  showing  by  the  quantity  of 
their  achievement,  "passed"  pupils  who  would  not  be  "passed" 
in  other  districts,  or  have  taken  pupils  superficially  over  a  large 
amoimt  of  work,  thus  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity?     In  other 
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Chart  V.  Showing  by  school  districts,  Newton  schools,  the  average  cost 
of  teaching  that  accomplishes  one  pupil-grade  of  advancement.  Small 
circles  within  the  bars  have  no  significance  in  this  or  in  following 
charts  in  which  they  occur. 
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words,  could  the  quality,  or  the  real  value,  of  the  grade  accom- 
pliahment  that  the  several  districts  credit  to  themselves  be  meas- 
ured, might  not  this  reveal  achievements  radically  different  from 
those  certified  by  the  teachers — interested  parties?  Might  not 
such  measurements  show,  for  instance,  that  the  product  turned 
out  by  one  district  at  a  low  unit  cost,  on  account  of  the  large 
quantity,  was  really  an  inferior  article,  bought  dearly  even  at  a 
low  price  ? 

Realizing  all  these  possibilities,  and  many  more,  we  have  sought 
a  measurement  of  the  quality,  or  value,  of  achievement  by  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  measure — by  no  means  perfect,  but  valuable  and 
"fair" — we  think  we  have  found  in  the  success — ^that  is  in  the 
standing  in  subjects  studied — of  the  pupils  sent  by  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  high  schools.  Such  a  measure,  comparative,  is 
shown  in  Chart  VI  (p.  240). 

This  chart  shows  the  relative  success — during  their  first  high 
school  year — of  the  representatives  of  each  grammar  school  dis- 
trict in  all  subjects,  and  in  the  single  subject  of  English,  which 
is  pursued  by  all  high  school  pupils;  this  chart  shows  success  by 
quarters  for  the  year  1911-12  and  also  the  average  for  four  years 
ending  in  1911-12.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here  how  these 
measures  of  quality  are  obtained;  they  possess  only  comparative, 
no  absolute  value.  As  comparative  measures,  everyone  interested 
accepts  them  as  reliable. 

Detailed  comparisons,  almost  without  limit,  of  the  comparative 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  several  districts,  as  shown  on  this 
chart,  may  be  made  with  the  quantity  and  unit  costs  of  work 
done  by  the  several  districts,  as  shown  on  Charts  III  (p.  234), 
rV  (p.  23G),  and  V  (p.  238).  Merely  for  illustration,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  district  that  stands  distinctly  ahead  of  all 
others  on  this  quality-measuring  chart,  District  9,  stands  next 
to  the  highest  in  quantity  of  achievement  in  Chart  IV  (p.  236). 

Measurement  of  the  quality  of  grammar  school  work  by  the 
comparative  success  in  high  school  of  representatives  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  might  be  grossly  misleading  under  some  conditions, 
for  instance,  in  a  city  in  which  some  schools  carried  nearly  all 
pupils — those  of  mediocre  and  inferior  natural  ability,  as  well 
as  those  of  superior  talent — through  the  elementary  and  on  into 
high  school,   while  others  sent  only   a  selected   few,    and   those 
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■Chart  VI.  Showing  the  comparative  success  of  the  product  of  Newton 
grammar  schools  as  measured  by  the  Newton  high  schools.  Average 
quality  of  work  of  Freshmen  in  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year  1911-12,  also  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1911-12,  is  repre- 
sented in  English  by  solid  black  bars,  in  all  subjects  by  crossed  bars. 
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generally  of  siiperiou  natural  ability,  to  high  school.  Such  is  not 
the  condition  in  Xewton.  Here  it  has  long  been  a  dominant  aim 
of  ever}'  grammar  school  to  send  the  largest  possible  percentage 
of  its  pupils  into  some  of  the  numerous  and  widely  varied  high 
school  courses — and  every  school  is  succeeding  in  this,  none  send- 
ing less  than  eighty,  some  sending  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  their  pupils  to  high  school. 

Measuring  Educatio7iaJ  Values. 

The  academic  discussion  of  educational  values  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  fascinating.  Which  is  more  valuable,  a  course  in  Latin  or  a 
course  in  the  machine  shop  ?  Which  is  more  valuable,  an  acre  of 
land  or  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  There  are,  there  can  be,  no  permanent, 
no  absolute  and  universal  answers  to  such  questions  as  these ; 
but  there  are  and  there  must  be,  temporary,  relative  and  local 
assignments  of  value  to  everything,  material  or  spiritual,  that 
man  desires.  So  while  we  educational  practitioners  have  been 
waiting  on  the  educational  theorists  for  an  evaluation  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  actual  or  j)ossible  school  curricula,  we  have  been 
determining  for  our  own  schools  definitely  and  minutely  the  rela- 
tive values  of  every  such  subject.  And  we  have  done  this,  for 
the  most  part,  without  knowing  it  The  school  administrator 
simply  cannot  avoid  assigning  educational  values  every  time  he- 
determines  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar. 

It  may  give  us  a  shock — but  it  will  be  a  wholesome  one — to 
confront  ourselves  with  the  relative  values  that  we  have  thus  un- 
consciously assigned  to  various  subjects.  Chart  VII  (p.  242) 
shows  graphically  the  relative  value  that  was  assigned  last  year 
to  every  subject  taught  in  the  Newton  High  School.  It  had  been 
determined,  wisely  or  unwisely,  thoughtlessly  or  intelligently, 
that  in  that  school  just  then  five  and  nine-tenths  pupil  recitations 
in  Greek  were  of  the  same  value  as  23.8  pupil-recitations  in 
French;  that  twelve  pupil-recitations  in  science  were  equivalent 
in  value  to  19.2  pupil-recitations  in  English;  and  that  it  took 
41.7  pupil-recitations  in  vocal  music  to  equal  the  value  of  13.9 
pupil-recitations  in  art. 

Thus  confronted,  do  we  feel  like  denying  the  equivalency  of 
these  values — we  cannot  deny  our  responsibility  for  fixing  them 
as  we  do  ?     That  is  a  wholesome  feeling,  if  it  leads  to  a  wiser 
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Chart  VII.  Equivalent  educational  values  in  the  Newton  High  School  as 
shown  by  the  purchasing  power  of  one  dollar  expended  for  class  in- 
struction, 1912-13. 
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assignment  of  values  in  future.  Greater  wisdom  in  these  assign- 
ments will  come  not  by  reference  to  any  supposed  fixed  and  in- 
herent values  in  these  subjects  themselves,  but  from  a  study  of 
local  conditions  and  needs.  I  know  nothing  about  the  absolute 
value  of  a  recitation  in  Greek  as  compared  with  a  recitation  in 
French  or  in  English.  I  was  convinced,  however,  by  very  con- 
crete and  quite  local  considerations,  that  when  the  obligations 
of  the  past  year  expired,  we  ought  to  purchase  no  more  Greek 
instruction  at  the  rate  of  5.9  pupil-recitations  for  a  dollar.  So 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  liewton  High 
School,  we  are  buying  no  Greek;  until  last  year's  price  can 
be  materially  reduced,  we  shall  continue  to  invest  in  other  subjects. 

Measuring  and  Charting  Actvul  Instruction. 

Elaborate  courses  of  study  on  paper,  showing  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  the  number  of  periods  per  week  and  the  number  of 
years  devoted  to  each  subject,  give  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
actual  educational  employment  of  the  secondary  school  youth  of 
a  community  at  any  given  time.  If  one  week's  work  of  every 
pupil  that  was  last  year  in  the  Newton  secondary  schools  could 
have  been  recorded  successively  by  a  properly  sensitized  photo- 
graphic plate,  the  composite  picture  that  might  have  been  de- 
veloped from  this  record  would  have  shown  the  pursuit  of  the 
various  subjects  in  the  proportions  graphically  indicated  on  Chart 
VIII  (p.  244).  Resolving  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  the  edu- 
cation that  the  Newton  composite  secondary  pupil  was  then  re- 
ceiving, we  find  that  one-tenth  of  one  part  was  Greek,  while  seven- 
teen parts  were  English;  the  remaining  eighty-two  and  nine- 
tenths  parts  made  up  in  the  proportions  indicated  of  the  seventeen 
subjects,  from  pattern-making  to  mathematics,  that  are  recorded 
between  Greek  and  English. 

Is  the  Newton  composite  secondary  school  pupil  being  ade- 
quately prepared  to  meet  the  composite  demands  of  that  society 
which  education  should  fit  him  to  serve  ?  Some  help,  at  least, 
in  answering  this  question  may  be  found  by  studying  this  com- 
posite photograph  which  should  be  complemented  by  a  composite 
of  the  needs  of  social  service,  using  this  term  in  its  broadest 
Bcnse. 
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Chart  VIII.  Showing  the  ingredients  of  the  education  of  a  "composite" 
pupil  in  the  Newton  secondary  schools.  Expose  for  one  week  the 
education  of  every  pupil  to  a  properly  sensitized  photographic  plate, 
and  the  "composite"  result  would  show  ingredients  as  indicated  on 
this   chart. 
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Adjusting  Education  to  Society's  Need  of  Service. 

Just  what  we  mean  by  preparing  adequately  our  secondary 
school  pupils  as  a  whole  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  legitimate  ser- 
vice that  society  is  demanding  of  the  on-coming  generation  can 
be  shown  more  clearly  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  field  of  secondary  education  and  to  a  few  types 
of  service  that  society  demands.  In  the  Newton  Vocational  School 
the  boys  are  learning  certain  trades,  known  as  machine  shop,  pat- 
tern-making, electrical,  cabinet  making  and  printing.  The  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  school 
among  these  several  trades  is  represented  by  the  solid  black  bars 
on  Chart  IX  (p.  246).  These  bars  are  drawn  on  the  scale  of  one 
hundred;  that  is,  the  total  of  the  four  bars  equals  100%,  or  the 
total  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  of  these  44%  are  learning 
machine  shop  and  pattern-making  trades,  25%  electrical  trades, 
and  so  on. 

Similarly  there  is  represented  on  this  chart  by  crossed  bars  the 
distribution  of  workers  in  the  principal  skilled  industries  of  Bos- 
ton as  shown  by  the  last  census ;  for  example,  the  chart  shows  that 
30%  of  such  workers  are  engaged  in  the  metal  trades  and  27% 
in  printing  and  publishing.  Note  that  each  school  trade  is  repre- 
sented on  the  chart  immediately  above  that  actual  trade  for  which 
the  school  trade  is  preparing  its  pupils. 

This  chart  is  of  no  value  in  itself;  it  has  been  prepared  and 
is  presented  solely  to  show  the  type  of  chart,  or  charts,  that  both 
the  educational  and  industrial,  also  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional worlds,  need.  Similar  to  this  chart,  there  should  be  con- 
structed a  chart,  or  rather  a  series  of  charts,  based  on  adequate 
data,  that  would  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  workers  engaged  in  industrial,  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  pupils,  including  those  in  private  as  well  as  those 
in  public  institutions,  among  various  courses  of  training  that 
definitely  prepare  for  different  types  of  service.  Such  charts 
should  include  the  data  gathered  from  a  large  area;  all  New 
England  would  not  be  too  large  an  area,  anything  less  than  the 
state  would  b^  too  small,  for  the  output  of  any  school  may  easily 
adjust  itself  to  the  demands  for  service  in  a  region  extending 
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C^ort  IX.    Showing  the  adjustment  of  education  to  industrial   needs. 
This  chart  has  illustrative  value  only. 
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far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  community,  even  though  that  commu- 
nity be  a  large  city,  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  series  of  charts  of  this 
type  national  in  their  scope,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of 
series,  each  covering  a  section  of  country  somewhat  unified  from 
the  industrial  and  commercial  standpoint;  state  charts  would 
serve  fairly  well  if  all  states,  or  all  states  in  a  unified  section, 
were  charted. 

Just  how  could  such  charts  be  used  to  advantage  ?  Let  us 
illustrate  concretely  with  Chart  IX  (p.  246).  Suppose  this  chart 
represented  conditions  in  the  skilled  industries  and  in  the  trade 
schools  of  all  kinds,  not  of  Boston  and  Newton,  but  of  all  New 
England.  It  would  show  to  the  trade  schools  throughout  that  re- 
gion that  training  for  the  metal  and  wood-working  trades  was 
being  relatively  overdone,  that  training  for  the  electrical  trades 
was  being  enormously  overdone,  that  training  for  printing  and 
publishing  was  imderdone,  while  no  training  at  all  was  being  pro- 
vided for  the  remaining  trades,  boot  and  shoe,  sheet  metal,  and 
marble  and  stone.  It  would  then  be  incumbent  on  the  schools  to 
bring  about  a  different  distribution  among  their  pupils  just  enter- 
ing on  their  training,  discouraging  entrance  on  trades  likely  to  be 
oversupplied,  and  encouraging  entrance  on  trades  likely  to  be  un- 
dersupplied  with  workers,  perhaps  establishing  new  courses  of 
training  in  order  to  turn  out  a  skilled  product  capable  of  render- 
ing the  greatest  service. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  value  of  these  charts, 
to  be  used  in  this  way,  woiild  depend  on  their  up-to-dateness.  In 
their  educational  features  they  should  be  revised  every  year,  for 
the  effort  of  many  schools  to  adjust  their  training  to  the  demands 
for  service  might,  if  long  unchecked,  result  in  a  maladjustment  as 
bad  as  that  which  they  had  sought  to  correct ;  for  example,  noting 
one  year  that  training  for  electrical  trades  was  being  greatly 
overdone,  while  that  for  printing  and  publishing  was  being  un- 
derdone, the  correction  of  this  maladjustment  might  soon  result 
in  a  reversal  of  these  conditions.  In  their  industrial,  commercial 
and  professional  features,  these  charts  should  be  revised  as  often 
as  the  necessary  data  become  available. 

If  the  state  and  the  nation  are  really  in  earnest  about  vocational 
education    and   vocational   guidance,   the    incalculable   value   of 
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charts  like  these,  both  to  education  and  to  industrial,  commercial 
and  professional  interests,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Of  What  Value  are  These  Measurements? 

Do  these  measurements  that  have  been  presented  actually  meas- 
ure, do  they  even  aid  in  determining  degrees  of  efficiency?  The 
only  competent  answers  to  this  question  must  come  from  experi- 
ence. These  measures,  and  many  others  somewhat  similar,  are 
proving  useful  t»  me  and  to  those  working  with  me.  The  doubt 
of  their  value,  the  certainty  of  their  lack  of  value,  that  any  one  who 
has  never  used  them  may  entertain,  detracts  not  one  iota  from 
their  usefulness  to  us.  No  more  does  the  failure  to  find  them  use- 
ful by  one  who  tries  them  lessen  their  usefulness  to  us.  A  yard- 
stick is  of  no  use  to  the  man  who  will  not  apply  it ;  neither  is  it 
of  use  to  the  man  who  applies  it  with  such  lack  of  confidence  that 
he  at  once  ignores  its  indications,  prefering  to  rely  on  his  own 
guess  at  dimensions. 

By  these  remarks  I  would  not  be  understood  to  place  any  exag- 
gerated value,  even  for  my  own  use,  on  such  measurements  aa  I 
have  shown  you ;  no  one  can  appreciate  their  crudity  more  keenly 
than  I.  The  single  point  that  I  wish  to  make  stand  out  clearly,  in 
conclusion,  is  this:  Theoretical  and  controversial  discussion  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  value  of  objective  measurements  of  effi- 
ciency can  accomplish  nothing  useful.  Any  one  who  sincerely  de- 
sires to  make  a  real  contribution — positive  or  negative — to  the 
subject  of  practical  measurements,  will  earnestly  try,  with  open 
mind,  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  innumerable 
aspects  of  educational  procedure. 


"Is  Scientific  Accuracy  Possible  in  the  Meas- 
urement of  the  Efficiency  of  Instruction?'' 

By   Geokge   Drayton   Stkayee,   Ph.   D.,    Peofessoe   of 

Educational,  Administeation,  Teachees  College, 

CoLUMBLA    University. 

i  iBBiniiiDiniiimmt*  QTHING  has  been  more  common   in  educational 

Ni   practice  than  the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of 
I   instruction.    One  teacher's  work  has  been  adjudged 
I   satisfactory,  and  he  has  been  retained  because  of 
luiiuniiuiaiiiainMicf  efficiency.     Another  teacher's  work  has  been   de- 

II  clared  imsatisfactory,  and  he  has  been  dismissed 
I  because  of  inability  to  give  instruction.  Pupils  have 
•l>]miiiiiitnmwmK4  |)een  advanced  or  retarded  in  proportion  as  they 
have  accomplished  results  which  we  consider  satisfactory  or  un- 
satisfactory, and  these  products  which  we  have  attempted  to 
measure  have,  of  course,  been  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  given.  At  times  we  have  changed  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  our  schools  in  order  to  introduce  a  type  of  instruction 
which  was  supposedly  more  efficient.  This  has  been  true  of 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  of  college  and  uni- 
versity work.  Courses  of  study  and  curricula  have  been  modi- 
fied, as  we  have  thought  the  results  achieved  failed  to  meet  the 
demand  which  might  legitimately  be  made  upon  our  schools. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  our  educational  history  than  for  the 
method  of  instruction  employed  in  a  given  subject  to  be  changed 
in  the  light  of  some  opinion  which  declared  that  greater  efficiency 
was  to  be  secured  by  a  new  method.  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  educational  practice  which  has  not  undergone  change  in 
response  to  the  judgment  of  some  more  or  less  well  qualified  per- 
son who  has  declared  that  the  instruction  given  was  in  one,  or 
in  all  particulars,  unsatisfactory. 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils,  the  exami- 
nation, as  it  has  existed,  and  as  we  have  it  today,  is  the  most 
obvious  method  employed  in  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
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tion.  It  might  be  well,  briefly,  to  examine  the  results  which  we 
secure  by  this  means  before  suggesting  the  necessity  for  greater 
accuracy  in  measuring  the  results  of  school  work.  In  most  ex- 
aminations it  has  been  customary  to  give  equal  credit  to  each 
of  the  questions  asked,  or  to  weight  the  questions  without  any 
careful  measure  of  their  real  difficulty.  Examinations  have  been 
given  in  which  it  was  possible  for  every  pupil  to  answer  one  of 
the  questions,  while  in  the  same  examination  there  might  appear 
another  question  which  could  be  answered  only  by  two  or  three 
brightest  members  of  the  class.  In  such  an  examination  it 
is  not  usual  to  have  assigned  to  each  of  these  questions  exactly 
the  same  value.  Other  teachers,  if  not  more  conscientious,  at 
least  more  critical  of  this  system  of  measuring,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  weighting  the  questions  which  they  assigned.  One 
question  is,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  their  judgment  as  to  this 
difficulty,  given  a  weight  two  or  three  times  greater  than  some 
other.  The  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  a  test  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  very  frequently  fails  to  coincide 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  once  had  a  group  of  students  rate 
for  relative  difficulty  the  problems  to  be  given  to  a  class  in 
mathematics.  They  were  interested  to  discover  later  that  cer- 
tain of  the  problems  which  were  rated  among  the  hardest  proved 
most  easy  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  took  the  test,  while  other 
problems,  which  were  thought  to  be  extremely  easy,  were  found, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  among  the  hardest.  Wherever  any  such 
tests  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  questions  asked  of  pupils  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  judgment  of  a  teacher, 
even  though  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  two  or  three  others, 
is  apt  to  be  untrustworthy.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  discover  that  this 
sort  of  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  instruction  works  a  real 
injustice  in  the  rating  of  pupils,  and  may  fail  to  give  any  very 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  to  a  teacher  or 
supervisor. 

Not  only  have  the  measurements  which  we  have  commonly 
applied,  failed  because  of  the  failure  to  weight  accurately  the 
various  questions  which  are  asked,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  large 
subjective  factor  which  has  entered  in  the  marking  of  such  papers. 
In  experiments  which  I  have  tried,  I  have  discovered  that  the 
marks   assigned   to  high   school  papers  by   competent   teachers, 
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vary  by  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  highest  mark 
assigned.  That  is,  a  paper  marked  eighty  per  cent  by  one 
teacher,  may  be  marked  as  low  as  sixty  by  another.  I  have 
found,  as  well,  that  these  same  papers,  if  re-marked  after  a  con- 
siderable intervale  of  time  by  the  same  teachers  who  originally 
evaluated  them,  will  show  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  marks 
assigned  by  the  same  individual.  For  example,  marker  A,  who 
assigned  a  value  of  eighty  per  cent  to  a  paper  in  mathematics, 
may,  the  next  time  he  marks  it,  call  it  worth  seventy  per  cent, 
and  may  a  month  later,  when  he  marks  it  again,  call  it  worth 
ninety  per  cent.  That  is,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  in- 
dividual marker  will  vary  from  the  mark  which  he  originally  gave 
by  just  about  the  same  amount  as  will  the  several  markers  vary 
among  themselves.  It  is  desirable  for  us  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
test  or  system  of  measuring  the  work  of  pupils  which  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  a  value  to  any  product  or  result  of  instruction 
which  any  other  observer  could  verify,  and  to  report  these  values 
with  as  great  definiteness  as  is  possible, — that  is,  to  be  scientific 
in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  instruction. 

In  this  discussion,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  pre- 
liminary statements  concerning  the  failure  to  evaluate  accurately 
the  results  of  our  work,  it  is  assumed  that  efficiency  in  instruction 
is  measured  by  the  results  achieved  by  pupils.  Education  means 
change,  and  the  only  satisfactory  measure  of  the  efliciency  of 
instruction  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  accomplishments  of 
those  who  have  been  taught.  It  will  not  help  to  obscure  the  issue 
by  suggesting  that  there  are  results  of  instruction  which  are 
unmeasurable.  It  is  customary,  of  course,  for  those  who  have 
passed  through  our  schools  and  universities,  to  tell  us  that  they 
remember  little  of  the  knowledge  which  was  included  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  which  they  took,  but  that  they  profited 
mainly  by  the  methods  of  work  which  were  used  in  attaining  that 
degree  of  knowledge  or  expertness  which  now  means  so  little  to 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  without  a  perfectly  definite  product  to 
work  for, — without  a  result  in  knowledge  or  skill  or  method 
which  they  diligently  sought  to  secure,  they  could  not  have  hoped 
to  attain  the  training,  or  point  of  view,  or  method  of  work  which 
they  now  consider  so  valuable.  Nor  will  it  help  to  declare  that 
there   are   teachers   whose    influence   is   most   significant   in    the 
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lives  of  their  pupils  who  yet  fail  to  secure  any  very  satisfactory 
result  in  the  subjecta  which  they  teach.  Certainly  it  has  never 
been  discovered  that  teachers  who  secure  results  are  less  influen- 
tial, less  strong  in  character,  or  less  to  be  desired  as  the  friends 
and  associates  of  their  pupils.  And  again  it  may  be  argued  that 
these  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned  will  themselves  some 
day  be  subject  to  the  measurement, — that  qualities  are,  after  all, 
only  quantities  which  are  hard  to  measure. 

The  problem  which  we  face  is,  then,  briefly  stated  as  follows — 
Is  scientific  accuracy  possible  in  measuring  educational  products 
or  the  accomplishments  of  pupils  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  say  not 
simply  that  one  teacher  is  better  or  has  done  more,  but  to  state  ac- 
curately how  much  better  the  teacher  or  how  much  more  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  pupils  under  his  instruction.  If  we  are 
to  be  scientific,  the  demand  is  that  we  be  more  exact  in  our 
description  of  the  results  of  teaching,  that  we  use  a  language 
which  will  enable  each  of  us  to  verify  the  measurements  of 
others,  and  that  we  make  our  reports  in  terms  of  units  of  meas- 
virement  which  are  comparable  and  understood  by  all.  In  order 
to  secure  these  ends,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  derive  scales 
of  measurement  which  can  be  commonly  employed. 

Before  discussing  the  possibility  of  deriving  scales  for  meas- 
uring the  accomplishments  of  pupils,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  add  a  word  concerning  scientific  accuracy  in  this  field.  It  is 
not  demanded  of  us,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  we  secure  units  of 
measurement  which  will  always  be  applied  with  exactly  the  same 
result  by  every  observer.  This  degree  of  accuracy  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  any  field  of  science.  The  readings  of  a 
thermometer,  of  a  micrometer,  or  of  any  other  instruments  used 
in  the  physical  or  chemical  laboratory,  will  vary  with  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  the  records.  It  may  be  that  in  the  measure- 
ment of  length,  or  of  weight,  or  of  temperature,  that  we  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  less  variable  than  in  the  measurement  of  edu- 
cational products.  We  may  claim,  however,  scientific  accuracy 
for  our  measurements  if  we  are  able  to  tell  just  what  degree  of 
reliability  is  to  be  expected  from  many  observations  by  the  same 
individual,  or  from  the  collected  observations  of  a  great  many 
individual  observers. 

In  measuring  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  we  will,  of  course, 
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be  concerned  with  group  measures  rather  than  with  the  attempt 
to  evaluate  with  great  precision  the  accomplishment  of  any  in- 
dividual. We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  range  of  accomplish- 
ment indicated  by  the  different  members  of  the  group,  with 
central  tendencies,  and  with  the  degree  of  variability  which  any 
group  shows.  With  the  technique  of  measurement  of  mental  and 
social  traits  already  available,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  de- 
termine in  the  comparison  of  groups,  the  reliability  of  the  aver- 
age or  common  accomplishment,  the  probability  that  the  extremes 
will  vary  from  those  which  we  have  discovered,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  measure  of  variability  which  we  have  found  may 
be  expected  to  remain  constant  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
observations  or  measurements  taken  of  the  particular  trait  or 
product  in  question. 

To  return  to  the  main  issue, — if  scientific  measurement  is  to 
be  accomplished,  we  must  have  units  or  scales  of  measurement 
which  will  enable  vlb  to  make  measurements  which  are  verifiable 
by  other  observers.  We  may  not  hope  to  achieve  progress  except 
ps  such  measuring  sticks  are  available  or  may  be  derived.  We 
have  already,  scales  for  measuring  handwriting,  the  quality  of 
merit  in  English  composition  written  by  young  people,  tests  for 
measuring  the  ability  of  children  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  in  reasoning,  and  a  scale  for  measuring 
the  accomplishments  of  children  in  spelling.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  process  of  deriving  a  scale  consists  in  having  the 
samples  of  the  product  which  we  wish  to  measure  judged  as 
better  or  poorer  than  each  other  by  many  competent  judgers. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  scale  are  Thorndike's  scale  for  measur- 
ing handwriting,  and  Hillegas'  scale  for  measuring  the  quality 
of  merit  in  English  composition.  A  different  type  of  scale  may 
be  derived  by  discovering  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  we  desire  as  the  result  of  instruction  in  some 
particular  field.  It  is  also  essential  in  the  making  of  such  a 
scale,  that  the  test  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  a  regular  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  achievement  from  grade  to  grade.  A  good 
example  of  this  sort  of  scale  is  found  in  the  Courtis  tests  in 
arithmetic,  and  in  Buckingham's  spelling  ability,  its  measure- 
ment and  distribution.  It  is  impossible  in  so  brief  a  discussion 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  derivation  of  scales.     It  may  be 
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worth  while,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
any  scale  it  is  essential  that  examples  of  the  product  poorer  than 
the  poorest  product  to  be  measured,  and  better  than  the  best  be 
included  in  the  samples  which  are  to  be  graded,  and  that  all 
grades  of  accomplishment  in  the  particular  field  from  this  very 
poorest  to  the  very  best,  be  included  in  the  original  material  which 
is  worked  over.  The  desired  scale  must,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  be 
most  usable,  be  made  up  of  samples  which  are  different  from 
each  other  by  the  same  amount.  In  deriving  these  points  on  the 
scale,  a  convenient  method  is  found  in  calling  samples  equally 
distant  from  each  other  when  the  difference  is  noted  by  the 
same  number  of  judgers.  That  is,  if  A  is  noticed  as  better  than 
B  by  seventy  per  cent  of  the  judgers,  and  B  is  noticed  as  better 
than  C  by  seventy  per  cent  of  the  judgers,  and  C  is  noticed  as 
better  than  D  by  seventy  per  cent  of  the  judgers,  then  the  differ- 
ence between  A  and  B  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  B  and 
C,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  C  and  D.  The  principle 
involved  that  differences  equally  often  noticed  are  equal  unless 
always  or  never  noticed,  is,  I  believe,  commonly  accepted.  The 
belief  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  derivation  of  scales  that 
the  method  which  they  have  employed  is  applicable  generally,  is 
well  expressed  by  Thorn  dike  in  his  monograph  on  handwriting, 
in  the  following  words:  "The  entire  history  of  the  judgments 
of  the  merit  of  handwriting  supports  the  claim  that  if  a  number 
of  facts  are  known  to  vary  in  the  amount  of  anything  which  can 
be  thought  of,  they  can  be  measured  in  respect  to  it.  Otherwise, 
I  may  add,  we  would  not  know  that  they  varied  in  it.  Wherever 
we  now  properly  use  any  compatative,  we  can  by  ingenuity  learn 
to  use  defined  points  on  a  scale." 

For  those  who  would  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  scientific  measurement  of  educational  products,  two 
methods  of  procedure  are  open,  the  one  supplementing  the  other. 
First,  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  field  to  become  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mental  and  social  measurements  as  available  in  the  recent  litera- 
ture on  psychology,  sociology,  and  education.  One  may,  however, 
test  in  some  degree  the  validity  of  the  claims  which  are  made  for 
the  scales  or  units  of  measurement  already  derived,  by  applying 
them  himself,  or,  better  still,  by  having  them  applied  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  teachers.  I  recently  asked  thirty  teachers  in  a  large  school 
system  to  measure  the  quality  of  work  done  in  English  composi- 
tion by  their  own  pupils.  There  happened  to  be  available  a  very 
large  number  of  papers  in  English  composition  which  had  been 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  We  used  the  Hillegas- 
scale  for  measuring  the  quality  of  merit  in  English  composi- 
tion written  by  young  people.  It  must  be  remembered  first  of  all 
that  these  teachers  knew  nothing  of  the  method  employed  in  de- 
riving the  scale,  and  that  they  had  had  no  practice  in  applying 
it.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  I  think,, 
that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  every  case  assigned  each  par- 
ticular composition  to  one,  or  at  most  to  two  points  on  the  scale. 
With  more  practice  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much: 
less  of  variability.  These  same  teachers  were  asked  later  to  rate 
the  papers  in  percentages.  There  was  in  this  case  nothing  like  the 
same  uniformity  or  defiuiteness  of  judgment.  This  was  what  was 
to  have  been  expected,  because  the  minute  the  percentage  scale  was 
used,  the  quality  of  merit  which  the  composition  possessed  be- 
came wholly  a  subjective  matter.  So  long  as  the  scale  was  before 
them,  each  teacher  tried  to  discover  from  the  samples  which  were 
given  the  quality  nearest  which  the  particular  composition  fell. 
With  this  objective  standard  in  mind,  they  showed  very  much 
greater  agreement  than  was  possible  under  the  other  method  of 
marking.  These  same  teachers,  after  having  used  the  scale  to 
measure  one  set  of  compositions,  measured  another  set  which 
were  written  by  pupils  two  years  farther  advanced  in  the  school 
system.  In  this  second  set  of  measurements,  they  showed  about 
the  same  variability  in  judgments  as  in  the  first.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  we  discover  how  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
two  years'  work  in  English  composition.  Taking  all  the  judg- 
ments of  all  of  the  teachers,  and  distributing  them  for  those  less 
advanced  and  for  those  more  advanced,  it  was  discovered  that 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  judgments  concerning  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  the  lower  grades  corresponded  with  the  judg- 
ments made  concerning  the  quality  of  work  in  the  upper  grades. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  these  two  years  at 
least  ten  per  cent  of  the  children  had  been  eliminated,  and  that 
in  all  probability  those  eliminated  represented  the  inefficient 
rather  than  the  capable  children,  these  teachers  decided  that  very 
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little,  if  any,  progress  had  been  made  in  the  quality  of  work  done 
in  English  composition  in  the  two  years  in  question.  I  do  not 
,  think  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  convinced  these 
teachers  of  their  own  lack  of  standards,  had  these  papers  been 
graded  either  by  themselves,  or  by  others,  in  percentages.  They 
accepted  a  verdict  which  they  reached  by  means  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, because  they  felt  confident  of  the  validity  of  the  rating 
which  had  been  given.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  after  using 
the  objective  standard,  finding,  as  they  did,  the  very  great  \mi- 
formity  as  to  the  judgment  of  quality,  that  these  teachers  were 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  much  of  the  work  that  they  had  done 
in  English  composition.  We  may  hope,  I  believe,  in  other  fields 
to  standardize  work  for  teachers  only  when  we  apply  in  some 
Buch  manner  the  scales  which  are  now  available,  or  which  may  be 
later  derived. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  discussion  of  scientific  accuracy 
in  measuring  the  efiiciency  of  instruction,  to  suggest  that  teachers 
have  lacJced  any  adequate  statements  or  judgments  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  work.  It  is  customary  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  or  supervision  of  schools  to  pass 
judgment  based  upon  some  prejudice  or  special  interest  which 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  results  actually  achieved.  Indeed, 
the  merit  of  teachers  is  often  determined  by  their  superior  offi- 
cers with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  success  or  failure  in  achiev- 
ing results  which  are  ordinary,  or  superior  in  terms  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  children.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  superintendent 
who  has  used  such  scales  of  measurement  as  are  available,  and 
who  has  made  scales  for  his  own  use  which  were  not  so  carefully 
derived  as  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  paper.  He 
has  found  that  in  measuring  the  work  of  teachers  who  would 
ordinarily  be  called  satisfactory,  that  they  vary  tremendously 
in  the  results  which  they  secure.  In  every  case  the  teachers  meas- 
ured were  chosen  because  in  the  judgment  of  their  superior  officers 
they  had  the  qualities  which  would  make  for  success  in  teach- 
ing. In  every  case  these  teachers  were  well  trained  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  were  teaching,  and  their  pupils  were  active 
enough  in  their  classes  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  result 
ought  to  be  satisfactory.  He  has  told  me  of  a  teacher  whose  re- 
sults were,  even  though  appearing  to  be  not  unlike  those  of  her 
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colleagues,  were  actually  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  suggested  one 
of  two  possibilities  to  her, — either  that  she  leave  the  school  sys- 
tem, or  that  she  endeavor  in  a  second  year's  work  with  the  same 
class,  in  the  same  subject,  which  happened  in  this  case  to  be 
English  composition,  to  secure  a  result  worthy  of  children  one 
year  further  advanced.  By  being  able  to  determine  with  defi- 
niteness  the  degree  of  failure,  and  to  measure  with  equal  def- 
initeness  the  result  which  he  desired  to  have  accomplished,  this 
superintendent  made  it  possible  for  this  teacher  to  produce  a 
quality  of  work  during  a  second  year  which  placed  her  pupils 
above  all  of  the  other  children  in  that  school  system  in  the  same 
grades. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  little  justification  for  the  attitude  of 
those  who  claim  that  our  scales  or  units  of  measurement  are  not 
yet  suflSciently  refined.  A  higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  units  or  scales  of  measurement,  and  better  scales, 
will  be  derived  only  when  those  who  are  interested  in  the  results 
of  instruction  are  willing  to  try  out  the  tools  already  available. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  use 
these  scales  without  discovering  very  great  variability  within  any 
group  of  schools  or  classes  which  are  supposedly  being  taught 
the  same  subject  by  equally  competent  teachers.  This  varia- 
bility is  not  necessarily,  of  course,  an  indication  of  ineflSciency 
upon  the  part  of  one  teacher,  and  of  excellence  in  the  work  of 
the  other.  Such  measurement,  rather,  suggests  the  necessity  for 
inquiry  concerning  the  differences  which  appear. 

In  any  attempt  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  as  our  principal  criterion  concern- 
ing the  success  or  failure  of  a  teacher's  work,  the  progress  made 
by  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  given  time.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
compare  the  ability  of  two  classes  in  mathematics  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  end  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  without 
reference  to  the  ability  or  mastery  of  the  subject  which  they 
showed  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  efficiency  of  a  par- 
ticular teacher's  work  must  always  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
growth  which  has  been  brought  about  during  the  period  under 
which  a  particular  class  has  been  under  his  instruction.  We  may 
establish  standards  in  terms  of  the  accomplishments  which  we 
hope  to  have  children  possess  as  they  reach  different  points  in 
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our  school  system.  If  such  standards  are  ever  introduced,  they 
will,  of  necessity,  represent  the  minimum  of  accomplishment,  or 
■suggest  a  median  or  modal  product,  rather  than  be  interpreted 
as  a  single  absolute  degree  of  efficiency  to  be  reached  by  all.  In 
other  words,  the  measurement  of  results  will  never  lead  us  to 
demand  that  all  pupils  be  made  equal  in  accomplishment.  In 
such  measurements  we  will  always  be  concerned  with  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  the  whole  group  forward  during  each  successful 
period  of  school  work. 

The  demand  which  is  being  made  for  greater  efficiency  in  pub- 
lic education  can,  I  believe,  be  made  only  by  attacking  our  prob- 
lems in  a  more  scientific  fashion.  The  more  truly  democratic 
our  society  becomes,  the  more  certainly  we  may  expect  to  find 
our  practices  called  in  question,  and  the  results  of  our  work 
■criticised.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  declare  our  good  inten- 
tions, or  to  talk  in  terms  of  theories  of  education.  The  ten- 
dency must  be  increasingly  to  measure  the  efficiency  or  ineffi- 
•ciency  of  our  schools  in  terms  of  the  results  achieved  by  pupils. 
What  we  need  now  most  of  all,  is  an  awakening  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  scientific  investigation  concerning  our  problems.  In  the 
field  of  business  management,  of  administration  and  supervision, 
as  well  as  in  instruction,  we  must  continue  to  demand  all  of  the 
available  facts  reported  unambiguously,  for  it  is  only  by  careful 
and  accurate  classification  of  facts  and  observations,  of  their  re- 
lationship and  seqiiences,  that  we  may  hope  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples of  efficient  action.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  sci- 
ence of  education  will  be  rapidly  developed  during  the  next 
generation  ?  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  men  and 
women  trained  in  science  will  be  eager  to  apply  such  methods  of 
investigation,  or  such  results  of  scientific  inquiry  as  may  be  made 
available.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  profession  will 
receive  a  recognition  which  it  is  not  now  accorded  by  virtue  of 
the  scientific  accuracy  which  characterizes  our  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  education,  and  which  lies  back  of  our  educational 
procedure. 


J 


Examination  Questions  for  Dickens's  "  David  Copperfield  " 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  To  what  department  of  literature  does  David  Copperfield 
belong?  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  author.  What  place  in  English 
Literature  does  Dickens  occupy?  Discuss  the  character  of  English 
fiction  in  the  era  preceding  that  of  Dickens.  What  change  in  the 
character  of  English  fiction  was  made  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray? 

2.  Regarding  David  Copperfield  as  a  type,  what  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Dickens's  novels? 

3.  Point  out  those  passages,  scenes,  and  personages  in  David 
Copperfield  which  are  supposed  to  be  autobiographical.  From  what 
sources  does  the  author  draw  his  material  for  his  novel? 

4.  Enumerate  ten  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the  etoiy 
and  mention  the  most  striking  traits  of  character  of  each  of  these 
persons.     With  what  especial  scene  do  you  associate  each? 

5.  Relate  the  plot  of  which  Uriah  Heep  is  the  villian  and  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  important  characters  are  brought 
into  connection  with  its  development  and  resolution. 

6.  Describe  the  different  episodes  in  the  life  of  David  up  to  the 
time  of  his  mother's  death.  What  humorous  characterizations  and 
descriptions  does  Dickens  manage  to  weave  into  this  rather  harrow- 
ing tale? 

7.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Steerforth.  Mention  each  scene 
in  which  he  appears  throughout  the  story.  What  sort  of  an  influ- 
ence does  he  exert  upon  David  Copperfield?  Under  what  impres- 
sive circumstances  does  David  have  his  last  glimpse  of  Steerforth? 
What  device  does  the  author  employ  to  make  the  description  of  this 
scene  most  effective? 

8.  Enumerate  the  women  of  the  story  and  draw  delineative  pic- 
tures of  each  of  them.  To  what  extent  does  each  help  in  shaping 
the  career  of  David?  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  one  in  whom 
you  are  most  interested. 

9.  "Dickens's  novels  are  written  to  show  that  trae  nobility  may 
dwell  in  the  hovel  aa  well  as  in  the  palace." — Which  character  of 
this  novel  and  what  episodes  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion? 

10.  From  David  Copperfield,  describe  the  life  of  a  man  who  is 
"waiting  for  something  to  turn  up."  How  does  the  story  of  Mr. 
Micawber  end?  What  mental  pictures  of  him  did  you  have  after 
you  had  finished  the  novel? 

11.  Describe  the  scene  during  which  Traddles  reappears  in  the 
story.  Show  that  the  man  is  developed  naturally  from  the  boy 
Traddles.  What  characteristicB  of  Traddles  make  him  pleasing  to 
the  reader? 

12.  Name   all   the   characters   connected   with     Yarmouth     and 
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briefly  characterize  two  of  them.     Describe  the  home  of  Peggotty  as 
it  appears  at  David's  first  visit  there. 

13.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  powerful  scene  of  the  story? 
The  most  humorous?  The  most  fantastic?  The  most  pathetic? 
The  most  revolting?  The  most  overdrawn?  Select  ten  scenes  which 
you  think  are  most  suitable  for  class  reading. 

14.  Eelate  a  happy  incident  of  David's  childhood.  Eelate  an 
incident  of  David's  school  days  which  will  illustrate  Steerforth's 
selfishness  and  overbearing  insolence.  Eelate  an  incident  that  will 
illustrate  Steerforth's  charm  of  manner? 

15.  Describe  the  home  life  of  Uriah  Keep.  Had  he  any  sufficient 
motive  for  his  villainy?  What  pictures  of  him  do  you  have  in  your 
mind?    Of  what  is  he  a  type? 

16.  Compare  the  woman  characters  of  this  novel  with  the  women 
of  other  novels  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Give  reasons  and  cite 
incidents  from  David  Copperfield  to  justify  your  statements. 

17.  Make  a  list  of  five  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the 
period  during  which  David  was  connected  with  the  law  and  relate 
in  full  one  of  these  incidents. 

18.  By  citations  from  the  novel  under  consideration,  justify  the 
following  criticism: — "The  author  sees  the  humorous  side  of  every- 
thing, and  by  a  simile  or  metaphor,  as  fantastic  as  it  is  unexpected, 
and  by  the  felicitous  phrase  or  epithet,  he  makes  his  reader  laugh  with 
him." 

19.  Describe  the  London  in  which  David  lived.  What  places  be- 
sides London  are  connected  with  the  story  of  David  Copperfield? 
Give  the  location  of  each  place  and  designate  those  episodes  of  the 
story  which  are  enacted  at  each. 

20.  What  idea  of  the  cheap  schools  of  Dickens's  day  do  you  get 
from  this  novel?  What  idea  of  the  law  courts?  Of  landladies?  Of 
the  life  of  a  poor  apprentice?  Of  the  treatment  of  debtors?  Of  an 
English  prison? 

21.  With  whom  is  each  of  the  following  expressions  associated? — 
Janet!  Donkeys!  Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up;  Barkis  is  willin' ; 
Lone,  lorn  creeturj  One  of  ten;  I  never  will  desert — 

22.  Eeproduce,  in  words,  your  mental  picture  of  the  town  of  Yar- 
mouth, of  the  view  from  David's  window  at  Blunderstone  Eookery; 
of  Mr.  Dick;  of  Peggotty,  the  nurse. 

23.  Describe  fully  and  clearly  five  pictures  that  might  serve  as 
illustrations  for  an  illustrated  edition  of  David  Copperfield. 

24.  Tell  the  story  of  Betsy  Trotwood.  Enumerate  her  eccen- 
tricities and  her  virtues.  What  are  your  feelings  towards  her  as  the 
story  develops? 

25.  In  what  way  does  the  reader  learn  of  the  later  history  of  the 
Micawbers,  the  Peggotty  family,  and  of  Mr.  Pell?  Describe  David 
and  his  home  as  you  see  them  in  the  last  scene  of  this  novel. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Prof.  Frank  M.  MeMurry  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  speaking  at  the  convention  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers' 
Association  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  recently,  made  some  very 
trenchant  remarks  upon  the  lack  of  proper  training  and  the  gen- 
eral unfitness  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  reported  as  saying  that  teachers  as  a  rule  are  "abso- 
lutely crude"  in  the  field  of  education,  that  the  methods  ordinarily 
used  today  are  "thoroughly  bad"  and  that  the  persons  getting  the 
highest  salaries  are  not  earning  their  money. 

His  subject  was  "Standards  for  Judging  Instruction  and  the 
Method  of  Applying  Them."  He  wants  a  curriculum  that  will  em- 
phasize the  pupil,  not  the  teachers,  that  will  stimulate  purpose,  se- 
lective power,  initiative,  and  the  faculty  to  organize  and  group. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  utterances : 

"I  doubt  if  we  know  how  crude  we  are  in  the  field  of  teaching.  We 
really  are  absolutely  crude.  I  can  prove  that  simply  by. the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  decided  whether  we  should  judge  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion by  observation  of  the  child  or  by  looking  at  ourselves." 

"Knowledge  is  not  a  standard  of  success,  it  is  only  one  of  several 
elements." 

"Instruction  must  be  judged  by  its  main  purposes,  by  the  main 
things  we  are  after,  the  things  we  want  to  accomplish." 

He  said  that  the  methods  of  instruction  which  he  termed  "thoroughly 
bad",  have  no  similarity  to  the  methods  used  in  outside  life. 

The  office  of  such  a  critic  of  an  established  order  of  things  may 
not  be  an  agreeable  one  either  to  those  criticised  or  to  the  critic  him- 
self. But  such  criticism  is  stimulating  and  useful.  In  so  complex 
a  matter  as  education  there  is  and  probably  always  will  be  room  for 
improvement  We  need  the  stimulus  of  such  entire  frankness  and 
unsparing  directness  as  we  find  in  Professor  McMurry's  address. 
It  will  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  faster  and  to  reach  parts  of  the 
system  that  have  become  dormant  and  inefficient.  It  will  promote 
growth  and  new  life  and  on  the  whole  result  in  new  satisfactions, 
however  unwelcome  such  medicine  may  be  in  the  taking. 


One  cause  of  poor  teaching  that  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  curri- 
culum and  that  is  in  no  manner  chargeable  to  the  normal  schools 
or  the  faculties  of  the  teachers  colleges,  is  found  in  what  may  be 
described  as  a  tendency  to  "inbred"  teaching.  Physical  inbreeding, 
or  intermarrying  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  generations,  has 
caused  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  physical  stamina  and  mental 
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acumen  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  community  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  world.  It  is  equally  destructive  in  the  realm  of  education.  A 
young  woman  has  spent  her  childhood  and  youth  in  the  town  where 
she  was  born, — as  her  parents  and  her  grandparents  did  before  her. 
She  was  sent  to  school  at  five  or  under,  and  came  along  up  through 
the  grades  as  inevitably  as  she  came  through  the  whooping  cough 
and  the  measles.  Her  life  in  the  high  school  was  an  exact  counter- 
part of  her  mother's,  her  sister's  and  her  neighbors'.  She  did  the 
same  things,  learned  the  same  lessons,  wrote  compositions  on  the 
same  themes,  recited  the  same  selections  and  graduated  from  the 
same  platform,  in  the  same  kind  of  program  and  with  the  same 
emotions  as  the  rest  of  her  classmates  and  their  parents,  brothers, 
Bisters  and  friends  for  generations.  Now,  after,  (or  even  without) 
a  little  special  training  in  a  nearby  normal  school,  she  is  adjudged 
competent  to  take  a  school ;  and  as  boarding  at  home  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sirable economy,  and  as  her  mother  "can't  bear  to  have  her  go 
away  among  strangers",  she  applies  for  a  position  to  teach  in  her 
own  village.  In  fact  her  father  almost  demands  it  of  the  school 
committee.  Hasn't  he  been  a  citizen  of  the  town  for  fifty  years 
more  or  less,  and  always  paid  his  taxes?  Who  could  have  a  better 
right  to  the  school  money  than  his  daughter,  who  has  always  stayed 
at  home  and  patronized  home  institutions  and  now  is  prepared  for 
service  in  the  schools  that  have  made  her  what  she  is  ?  Why  should 
the  committee  consider  for  a  moment  the  application  of  a  stranger 
who  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the  town  until  all  the  "home  talent" 
has  been  exhausted !  It  is  a  common  story — as  though  the  schools 
existed  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a  living  for  the  excellent  but  in- 
experienced daughters  of  the  taxpayers;  and  as  though  the  meager 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  were  rewards  of  merit  for  living  in  the 
town  fifty  years  and  paying  one's  taxes  and  bringing  up  a  family  of 
children. 

This  common  phenomenon  of  hiring  teachers  out  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  to  teach  is,  with  an  occasional  ex- 
ception a  great  mistake  and. a  heavy  make-weight  upon  the  school 
system.  It  is  also  usually  a  real  and  serious  injury  to  the  teacher 
herself.  The  human  mind  demands,  for  its  best  health,  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  new  environment  and  fresh  associations.  To  get  out  of  the 
rut,  to  leave  the  old  hum-drum  routine  and  mingle  with  people 
of  different  ideals  and  currents  of  thought  is  stimulating  and  vital- 
izing. The  brain  is  sluggish  unless  it  is  aroused  by  fresh  stimuli. 
New  experiences,  varied  interests,  contact  with  personalities  other 
than  those  with  whom  one  has  always  been  associated  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  grow  broad  and  develop  the  best  and  most  efiBcient  type 
of  mentality.  There  is  a  sort  of  doctrine  of  educational  eugenics 
which  requires  us  to  give  our  school  children  the  benefit  of  teachers 
with  the  highest  ideals  and  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  great  task 
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of  teaching.    We  must  eliminate  all  provincialism  in  the  appointment 
of  our  teachers. 


In  his  Annual  Eeport  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University, 
dated  Nov.  3,  1913,  President  Butler  refers  to  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Of  the  twenty-two  non-matriculated  students  who  were  permitted 
to  enter,  all  had  been  at  work  in  newspaper  offices  for  at  least  one 
year.  The  effect  of  a  student  body  so  constituted,  on  the  school  as  a 
whole,  was  excellent,  and  from  the  very  beginning  the  work  of  in- 
struction has  been  serious,  intensive  and  effective.  Unquestionably, 
the  School  of  Journalism  will  have  much  to  learn  from  experience, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  institution  which  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
foresight  discerned  and  his  benefaction  made  possible  is,  already, 
in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  in  successful 
operation.  It  has  become  a  new  source  of  strength  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  a  marked  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  United 
States  in  higher  and  professional  education." 


One  of  the  most  commendable  results  of  the  movement  for  voca- 
tional training  in  the  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  domestic  science  as  a  branch  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  subject  has  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  suitable  recog- 
nition. Nothing  is  more  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  than 
the  intelligent  and  economical  administration  of  the  homes  of  the 
people,  including  good  cooking,  hygienic  household  conditions,  econ- 
omy and  taste  in  the  making  of  clothing,  and  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  private  and  public  hygiene.  Yet  until  recently  these  practi- 
cal things  have  been  overlooked  in  the  planning  of  the  schooling  of 
our  children.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  parents  would  at- 
tend to  these  things  or  that  the  cultural  studies  would  so  strengthen 
the  minds  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  our  boys  and  girls  that  these 
everyday  matters  would  be  properly  taken  care  of  without  special 
training.  But  at  last  it  has  been  discovered  that  home  economics  is  a 
science  and  quite  as  important  to  the  average  person  as  astronomy,  the- 
ology or  any  other  "ology."  By  careful  training  our  young  people  can 
secure  for  themselves  and  for  coming  generations  greatly  improved 
home  conditions  which  will  contribute  to  health,  happiness,  effi- 
ciency and  length  of  life.  This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  State 
as  well  as  the  individual.  Just  at  present  teachers  of  domestic  sci- 
ence are  in  great  demand.  The  need  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
This  condition  will  remedy  itself  in  time.  There  is  also  at  present 
somewhat  of  a  scarcity  of  books  and  appliances  for  the  proper  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject.  We  note  but  few  educational  convention 
programs  that  give  it  a  place  for  consideration  and  discussion.     A 
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group  of  domestic  science  teachers  recently  complained  to  us  of  this 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  program  makers  and  asked  us  to  call 
attention  to  it  in  "Education."  If  the  old  saying  is  true  that  "the 
■way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach"  we  should  all  take 
a  hearty  interest  in  this  movement  which  makes  so  directly  for  a 
more  scientific  and  nutritive  dietary  and  the  improvement  of  gen- 
eral home  conditions. 


Bbibp  Notes  fhok  the  Bueeau  of  Edcation  and  Elsewhere. 

Senior  students  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Troy,  Alabama, 
are  specially  trained  for  rural  school  teaching.  Instead  of  depend- 
ing on  regular  text  books,  the  students  use  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  which  contain  discussions 
of  actual  rural  school  problems  by  those  engaged  in  handling  them. 
Each  student  is  expected  not  merely  to  be  familiar  with  rural  school 
conditions  in  general,  but  with  those  of  one  rural  school  in  particu- 
lar. Professor  Edgar  M.  Wright,  who  is  directing  the  work,  hopes  in 
this  way  to  produce  teachers  who  will  be  enthusiastic  leaders  in  life 
in  the  open  country. 


The  high  cost  of  living  and  related  problems  are  attacked  in  a 
aeries  of  home  economics  lectures  at  the  Teachers'  Training  College 
in  Baltimore.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  practical  topics  con- 
sidered: What  is  the  food  requirement  for  one  day  for  a  young 
woman  17  to  20  years  of  age?  A  Study  of  actual  lunches  that  can 
be  prepared  for  3  cents  and  5  cents.  The  value  of  pure  food.  How 
does  the  sanitation  of  the  school  affect  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  child?  How  can  we  as  consimiers,  influence  economic  and 
sanitary  conditions  by  careful  buying? 


Homecraft  Coubse,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 
The  homecraft  course  is  intended  for  girls  whose  interest  is  in 
homemaking  rather  than  in  advanced  literary  or  scientific  study. 
Graduates  are  not  expected  to  enter  college  except  for  the  purpose  of 
specializing  along  homecraft  lines.  The  course,  however,  meets  the 
conditions  of  admittance  to  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Practical  and  Household  Arts,  if  electives  are  selected  with  that  end 
in  view.  All  students  who  expect  to  stay  in  school  only  two  years  or  less 
are  advised  to  take  this  course  rather  than  the  general  course.  It 
is  stated  that  the  choice  of  electives  is  such  that  the  most  needed 
subjects  may  be  taken  at  the  outset  and  that  if  the  pupil  leaves  at 
the  end  of  one,  three,  or  five  terms,  her  course  will  have  been  both 
educational  and  practical,  and  complete  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  her  stay. 
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When  500  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  Chicago  fac- 
tories were  asked:  "If  your  father  had  a  good  job,  so  that  he  could 
have  afforded  to  keep  you  in  school,  would  you  prefer  to  stay  in 
school  or  go  to  work  in  a  factory?"  412  replied  that  they  would 
still  prefer  to  be  in  the  factor)-. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  maintains  a  teachers* 
registration  bureau  for  teachers  desiring  positions  in  Massachusetts. 
In  the  past  year,  the  first  of  its  existence,  the  bureau  filled  89  posi- 
tions at  salaries  ranging  from  $2,700  down  to  $10  per  week. 


Native  children  in  the  Alaska  schools,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  become  so  enthusiastic  over  the  personal 
hygiene  campaign  that  they  frequently  bring  their  fathers  and  brothers 
to  school  to  have  them  put  through  the  clipping  and  cleaning  process 
at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 


To  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  librarians  and  library  assistants 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  technical  training  as  well  as  experience, 
the  California  State  Library  has  planned  to  establish  in  January, 
1914,  a  library  school.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  offer  to 
carefully  selected  candidates,  a  one-year  course  in  library  economy, 
which  is  designed  to  qualify  the  students  for  library  service.  For 
this  training  the  California  State  Library  offers  a  well  equipped 
laboratory,  having  a  library  of  about  165,000  volumes,  including  its 
law  library;  the  collection  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  documents; 
the  collection  of  books  for  the  blind ;  and  the  special  collection  in  the 
California  Department.  These  and  other  departments  are  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  specialists  and  offer  varied  opportunities  for  special 
students,  as  well  as  a  broad  field  for  the  necessary  general  training. 
The  course  of  study  will  include  the  usual  technical  subjects  of 
cataloging,  classification  and  general  problems  of  library  administra- 
tion, but  the  broader  educational  and  literary  side  of  the  work  will 
receive  special  emphasis. 


A  "Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Eugenics",  recently  founded  in 
New  York,  already  has  200  members. 


One  Idaho  county  has  more  than  350  boys  and  girls  organized  in 
sewing,  cooking,  potato,  and  com  club  work. 
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Prance:  A  Scientific  Cknteb.  The  Museum  National  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  is  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  institutions  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  Founded  in  1793  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  fostered  when  other  schools 
and  universities  were  destroyed,  so  that  it  has  an  uninterrupted 
history  covering  more  than  a  century. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
year,  the  operations  of  the  museum  for  the  previous  year  ending 
June  1913,  were  reviewed  by  the  Director,  M.  Edmond  Perrier.  He 
noted  among  other  particulars  that  the  museum  is  organized  in 
eighteen  sections  which  are  all  in  vigorous  activity,  and  derive  strength 
from  their  close  relations.  Their  influence  reaches  to  every  corner 
of  the  world;  a  score  or  more  investigators  were  named  by  the  direc- 
tor, who  were  pushing  their  researches  last  year  in  as  many  differ- 
ent directions,  while  zealous  collaborators  were  making  collectionfl 
for  the  museimi  in  remote  places.  Among  the  correspondents  were 
mentioned  two  women,  Mme.  William  Ponty,  wife  of  the  governor 
of  Western  Africa,  who  supplied  numerous  specimens  of  the  fauna 
of  that  region,  and  Mme.  du  Gast,  who  sent  specimens  from  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  are  not  for  exhibition  alone,  but 
for  the  study  of  life  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  for  the  perpetual 
training  of  students  under  the  guidance  of  eminent  scientists. 

The  Government  appropriates  annually  about  $220,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  work,  and  it  receives  many  gifts  and  legacies, 
of  which  the  largest  in  its  history  was  $120,000,  the  bequest  of  one 
of  its  members,  Professor  Achille  Finet,  for  continuing  the  herbar- 
ium begun  under  his  direction. 


Schools  of  Berlin.  A  French  inspector  in  his  report  of  a  visit 
to  the  schools  of  Berlin  mentions  among  other  characteristic  features 
the  following:  Although  the  school  regulations  allow  as  the  maxi- 
mimi,  80  pupils  in  a  one-teacher  school  and  70  in  a  class,  in  schools 
of  more  than  one  teacher,  the  city  of  Berlin  fixes  55  pupils  as  the 
maximum  number. 

In  history  special  attention  is  given  to  the  native  land.  The  oflB- 
cial  instructions  require  that  in  the  teaching  of  this  branch  the  en- 
deavor shall  be  to  associate  it  with  the  nation,  its  monuments,  and 
statues;  and  in  particular  to  show  the  relations  of  the  Hohenzollem 
princes  with  the  mimicipality. 

The  regulations  for  secondary  schools,  say:  "For  the  study  of  uni- 
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versal  history  and  of  the  general  history  of  culture,  should  be  sub- 
stituted, more  and  more,  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  German 
society.  The  history  of  other  nations,  in  particular  of  England  and 
France,   should   be   studied    chiefly   in   their    relations    to   Germany. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  experiment  in  a  primary  school  of  Char- 
lottenberg,  in  the  use  of  the  direct  method  of  instruction  after  the 
American  example,  that  is  the  development  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge  by  manual  training  (paper  and  card  work,  drawing,  mod- 
eling, etc.)  in  strict  union  with  the  general  instruction. 

Gymnastics  form  an  important  part  of  the  primary  programs  occu- 
pying not  less  than  three  hours  a  week. 

"  Statistics  for  the  summer  term  for  1912,  show  that  the  primary 
schools  were  attended  by  224,348  children.  These  were  distributed 
in  306  ordinary  schools,  19  auxiliary  schools,  and  two  institutions 
for  those  whose  hearing  is  imperfect.  The  total  number  of  classes 
was  5,276.  A  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  classes  was  reported: 
the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  was  42.52,  as  against  48.78  in 
1902,  and  45.51  in  1906.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  still  have  from 
56  to  59  children  in  them,  although  the  School  Board  has  fixed  55 
as  a  maximum. 


Increase  in  the  Number  of  Working  Women.  In  Germany 
according  to  the  latest  census,  18,500,000,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  men, 
are  engaged  in  earning  money;  of  the  women  9,500,000,  or  30  1-3 
per  cent.  But  while  the  percentage  of  men  so  engaged  has  remained 
stationary  since  1895,  the  percentage  of  women  has  risen  from  25  2-5 
to  the  present  figure.  The  modes  of  employment  are  various.  Of 
the  9,5*0,000  women  breadearners,  4,600,000  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 2,100,000  in  manufacturing  industries,  900,000  in  trade 
and  traffic;  1,200,000  are  domestic  servants;  320,000  are  nurses  or 
women  employed  by  the  day,  for  example,  as  charwomen;  the  re- 
maining 290,000  serve  art,  the  theatre,  the  school,  or  public  health. 


SiMPLiFYiNO  THE  TEACHING  OF  HiSTORY.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Pedagogical  Association  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  held  in  May,  Mr. 
Carl  Grimberg  lectured  on  the  following  subject:  "Simplifying  the 
Teaching  of  History."  The  principal  thought  of  the  lecture  was 
this :  The  teacher  should  not  in  his  class  requirements  or  exami- 
nations keep  too  closely  to  the  textbooks  with  their  many  facts  which 
it  is  often  impossible  for  the  students  to  dissolve. 

"Pallin-Boethius'  textbook  for  the  college,"  said  the  lecturer,  "con- 
tains a  chapter  with  the  following  title :  'Complications  and  wars  in 
Europe  during  the  reign  of  Karl  VI.'  Once  only  have  I  been  able 
with  certainty  to  'draw'  out  the  many  facts  showing  how  Tuscany 
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and  Parma,  Naples  and  Sicily  changed  owners.  But  it  was  not 
when  I  was  a  college  student  and  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
examination,  and  it  was  not  the  time  when  I  took  the  licentiate  ex- 
amination in  history.  It  was  when  as  a  probational  candidate  I  waa 
permitted  to  teach  the  subject  of  history.  Then  I  was  compelled 
to  put  myself  into  the  subject  as  I  had  never  done  before,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  of  special  study  I  knew  so  much  that  it  would 
not  have  been  unreasonable  to  demand  of  me  the  facts  which  the 
textbook  contained.  But  when  I  demanded  this  knowledge  of  the 
students  at  the  examination,  I  felt  myself  guilty  of  spiritual  murder." 


CoMMEECiAL  EDUCATION.  The  growing  recognition  in  this  coun- 
try of  commercial  interests  in  the  arrangement  of  university  pro- 
grams imparts  interest  to  the  similar  movements  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  international  society  for  the  development  of  commercial 
education  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  reports 
a  summer  commercial  course  conducted  at  the  tjniversity  of  London. 
This  course  which  drew  many  students,  was  devoted  specially  to  the 
study  of  the  industrial  products  and  the  organization  of  commerce 
in  England.  The  registration  included  119  professors  engaged  in 
commercial  instruction  in  different  countries,  58  students  and  20 
business  men.    The  majority  of  all  came  from  Germany. 

At  Budapest,  Hungary,  similar  courses  were  conducted  in  the 
month  of  August,  covering  among  other  subjects  the  economic  and 
intellectual  development  of  Hungary. 


Home  Education.  Among  the  effects  of  the  congresses  on  home 
education  is  the  formation  of  a  society  of  parents  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  study  of  the  various  problems  of  the  home  education  of 
children  and  youths.  A  series  of  bulletins  have  been  prepared  by 
the  society,  and  are  in  great  demand  in  similar  circles  elsewhere. 

A.   T.    S. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAI'HY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey,  Instructor  in  Geogra- 
phy in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College.  Cloth,  12  mo.  848 
pages.    Price  $1.00.    Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

"Until  nature  study  and  elementary  science  are  better  organized, 
geography  must  remain  the  one  science  in  the  elementary  school  from 
which  the  best  training  in  scientific  thinking  may  be  becured."  This  is 
part  of  the  creed  of  Prof.  Richard  E.  Dodge  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Kirchwey 
as  expressed  in  their  new  book,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools."  The  authors  believe  that  geography  should  be  made  vitally 
interesting  to  every  child  and  thoroughly  worth  while  in  preparation  for 
adult  life.  There  has  been,  and  still  is  among  some  people,  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  true  content  of  geography  and  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
senting it  to  school  children.  In  this  manual  the  scope  of  the  subject 
and  its  problems  are  stated  in  straightforward  and  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  on  geographic  ideas  as  they  touch 
the  sphere  of  the  child's  experiences.  Among  the  most  significant  topics 
di-scussed  are  the  principles  of  geography,  home  geography,  geography  in 
rural  schools,  the  relation  of  geography  to  other  subjects,  the  use  and 
misuse  of  maps,  observation  work,  the  organization  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  a  le-sson.  The  suggestive  outlines  for 
lessons,  and  the  lists  of  reference  books  and  other  eqxiipment  will  also 
be  found  extremely  helpful.  For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  vitalize  geog- 
raphy work  and  make  it  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit,  this  book  in 
brimful  of  valuable  ideas. 


GYP.  PETIT  BLEU.  Edited  for  school  use  by  F.  Tli.  Meylan. 
Licenciee  is  Lettres  de  I'Universite  de  Lausanne,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  French,  St.  Agatha  School,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  16  mo.  152  pages. 
Price,  35  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

La  Comtesse  de  Martel  Janville,  better  known  to  the  French  under 
her  pseudonym  of  Gyp,  has  written  many  successful  novels  that  treat 
of  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  witty  and  humorous  dialogue  and  with 
piquant  satire.  Petit  Bleu  is  the  charming  story  of  a  little  French  g^irl, 
educated  in  a  convent  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
edited  with  a  few  slight  abridgments,  and  will  be  found  suitable  for  sec- 
ond year  reading.  A  unique  set  of  exercises,  by  repetition  and  drill,  fixes 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  many  of  the  conversational  idioms  used  in  the 
text.     Adequate  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary  are  included. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Henry  E.  Bourne  an<l 
Elbert  J.  Benton.  Cloth.  Maps  and  illustrations.  598  pages.  D.  C.  Heatli 
&  Co.    Price  $1.00 

Two  years  ago  Doctors  Bourne  and  Benton  published  their  Intrdue- 
tory  American  History  which  was  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  In- 
troductory History  is  intended  for  the  sixth  school  year.  The  present 
Tolume,  intended  for  the  seventh  and  eight  school  years,  is  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eight,  and  interprets  them  in 
intelligible  terms  for  actual  use.  The  authors  give  especial  prominence  to 
economic  and  social  history  and  to  the  great  westward  movement ;  mil- 
itary details  are  subordinate ;  matters  of  mere  traditional  value  have 
been  eliminated,  thus  leaving  space  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  full 
treatment  of  matters  of  first-rate  importance.  The  book  is  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  prepare  pupils  now  in  grammar  schools  for  intelligent  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  the  selection  of  matter,  the  interest- 
ing manner  of  presentation,  and  the  centers  of  interest  developed,  the 
book  deserves  all  praise.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  authors  have  included 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  West  which  previous  books  have  generally 
neglected.  The  treatment  of  the  South  is  sympathetic  and  informing. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eight,  the 
European  background  of  American  history  has  been  kept  in  mind,  and 
intelligent  and  helpful  use  of  this  appears  in  appropriate  points  in  the 
book.  Among  the  numerous  histories  for  grammar  grades  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years,  the  work  of  Doctors  Bourne  and  Benton  is 
unique.  This  judgment  applies  not  only  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, but  also  to  its  merits  in  rendering  service  of  the  right  sort  to  the 
rising  generation. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  William  J.  Long.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price  $1.35. 

This  book  aims  to  present  an  interesting  and  adequate  record  of 
American  literature  from  the  colonial  to  the  present  age,  and  to  make  the 
record  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  American 
people. 

In  distinction  from  other  textbooks  on  the  subject,  it  is  emphatically 
a  national  work.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  literature  recog- 
nizes no  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  no  political  or  geographical  boundaries 
to  the  national  spirit.  Whoever  has  reflected  American  life  or  glorified 
American  Ideals  is  welcomed  and  studied  here,  without  a  thought  of 
local  pride  or  prejudice. 

The  book  divides  our  literary  history  into  four  great  periods,  con- 
tinuous in  their  development,  yet  having  each  its  distinct  and  significant 
characteristics.  Thus  colonial  literature  is  treated  as  an  expression  of 
the  profound  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  of  America,  and  Revolutionaiy 
literature    as   the    reflection    of   its   practical   and    political   genius.     The 
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study  of  each  period  includes  (1)  an  introduction,  giving  an  outline  his- 
tory of  the  period,  its  important  events,  and  its  dominant  interests;  (2)  a 
survey  of  all  the  literature  of  the  period,  its  general  tendencies,  and  it» 
relation  to  important  literary  movements  in  England  and  elsewhere;  (3) 
a  detailed  study  of  all  the  important  writers  of  the  age.  This  includes 
an  interesting  biography  of  each  author,  in  separate  type,  a  review  of  all 
his  works,  and  analysis  of  his  most  important  books,  and  a  simple  but 
critical  estimate  of  his  place  and  influence  in  our  literature;  (4)  a  brief 
survey  of  the  minor  writers  and  of  the  notable  miscellaneous  works  of  the 
period;  (5)  a  summary,  with  special  bibliography,  selections  for  reading, 
and  various  other  "helps"  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH.  A  Guide  to  the  Rules  of  Composition.  By  John 
Erskine,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University ; 
and  Helene  Erskine,  A.  M.    The  Century  Company. 

The  charm  of  this  little  volume  is  partly  in  its  concise  directness.  It 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  it  tells  the  reader  just  what  to  do 
about  capitalization,  punctuation,  diction,  paragraphing,  etc.  There  are 
model  letters  and  warnings  against  common  faults  and  errors. 

NORSE  TALES  RETOLD,  for  little  children  and  others  who  care  to 
read  them.    By  Ritzer  Freeman  and  Ruth  Davis.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

How  the  World  was  Made,  Ochin's  Search  for  Wisdom,  The  Making  of 
the  Hammer,  The  Death  of  Balder;  these  and  other  Norse  tales  are 
related  in  simple  English,  and  each  tale  has  an  illustrated  heading, 
making  an  attractive  and  interesting  book  for  supplementary  reading. 

A  VOICE  IN  THE  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Fredereick 
Hall.     The  Sunday  School  Times  Company.     Price  75  cents. 

This  attractive  book  opens  with  a  charming  presentation  of  the  story 
of  the  child  Samuel,  told  in  a  way  to  interest  the  modern  child.  Other 
stories  follow,  the  materials  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  all  pervaded  by 
a  religious  atmosphere  that  Is  tender  without  being  sentimental.  A  very 
appropriate  book  for  a  Sunday  School  teacher  to  use  for  a  Christmas 
present. 

■  THE  STORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS.  A  TEXT  BOOK  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  William  L.  Westerraann,  Associate  Professor  in 
History,  University  of  Wisconsin.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  manual  here  presented  was  needed  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  new  material  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  past  few  years  af- 
fecting our  understanding  of  the  life  of  ancient  times.  In  a  scholarly 
but  simple  and  intere.sting  way  the  author  traces  the  progre.ss  of  ancient 
civilization  seeing  in  it  a  continuous  and  imified  process.  It  will  take  a 
commanding  place  among  the  high  school  text  books  of  history. 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS.  By  William  Hawley  Smith.  Boston.  L.  A. 
Eankln  &  Company. 

This  paper  covered  volume  of  224  pages  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
quaint  philosophy,  brief  character  sketches,  pictures  from  lowly  lives 
worthy  of  Bickens's  genius,  essays  on  education,  etc.  If,  in  these  busy 
days,  any  one  has  time  to  while  away  an  hour  over  its  pages  he  will  prob- 
ably find  the  time  far  from  wast€d.  Yet, — well,  there  are  many  more 
purposeful  volumes. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN,  or  Philosophy  and  Life  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Thought.  By  George  Stuart  Fullerton,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Columbia  University.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a  thoughtful  mind,—  one  who  has  thought 
out  things  for  himself  and  does  not  ask  everyone  to  think  exactly  as  he 
does.  Eather  he  would  provoke  thought  in  the  mind  of  each  reader  and 
so  promote  a  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  that  bit  by  bit  will  precipitate 
the  truth  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race.  His  world,  everybody's  world, 
our  world  and  other  worlds  are  brought  into  the  limelight  of  earnest 
truth-seeking  thought.  Any  reader  will  be  stronger  and  clearer  visioned 
for  reading  these  chapters. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN,  LEADERS  OF  THE  NATION  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ERAS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin.    With  portraits.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book  and  it  does  what  no  other  has  done, 
namely,  it  establishes  the  relation  of  those  great  leaders  in  government 
whose  names  are  on  the  title  page.  Five  great  periods  of  American  his- 
tory are  examined  and  these  two  master  workmen  stand  revealed.  Their 
work  was  one  and  that  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  nation. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Colonel  Oeorge  Harvey  inaagurmtes  an  editorial  department  in  the  November  nnmber 
of  The  North  American  Review.  He  dlsconrsea  with  characteristic  freedom  and  pnngency 
upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  giving  full  rein  to  bis  recognized  talent  for  forceful  expres- 
sion, sane  philosophy,  wit.  and  satire. 

The  leading  article  of  the  November  >f if an^ic  is  the  antobiography  of  Abraham  Hitrie 
Rlhbany,  who  twenty  years  ago  was  a  penniless.Syiian  immigrant,  and  to-day  occapies  tbe 
pulpit  made  famous  Dy  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Century  might  be  called  a  round-the-world  number,  so 
much  ground  is  covered  by  the  various  articles,  stories,  poems  and  illustrations.  "  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  Immigration  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper,  in  this  number,  by 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  perhaps  the  greatest  problem 
still  unsolved  by  the  United  States. 

St.  Nicholas  for  November  is  called  "  The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Number,"  and  is  of  no 
little  interest  to  grown-ups.  The  four  types  of  St.  Nicholas  cover  are  reproduced  in  colors 
in  miniature  on  this  November  cover,  and  are  dated,  respectively,  1873,  1878,  1884  and  1895. 
The  number  also  has  a  timely  article  by  Parke  H.  IJavis,  the  Princeton  member  of  the  Foot- 
ball Rules  Committee  on  "  The  Fall-fleld  Rim  from  Kick-f-ff  to  Touchdown." 

In  the  November  Issue  of  LippincotVs  Leonard  P.  Avers,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Division  of 
Education,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  Citv,  gives  us  some  straight-from- 
tbe-shoulder  facts  about  "  Tbe  Revolution  in  Education  and  Its  Caose."  It's  a  big,  vital 
subject,  and  ought  to  Interest  everybody. 
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Peefatoey  Note. 

If  the  author  has  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  they 
appear  in  educational  conferences  and  in  popular  discussions, 
there  is  now  a  really  urgent  demand  for  practical  and  reasonably 
definite  suggestions  as  to  the  reorganization  of  our  schools.  There 
is  especial  need  for  a  definite  plan  that  shall  show  how  to  retain 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  general  education  of  every  future 
man  and  woman,  at  the  same  time  that  a  place  is  found  for  the 
various  forms  of  special,  technical  or  other  vocational  training  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

A  year  spent  in  studying  not  merely  the  schools,  but  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  conditions  underlying  and  overlying  the 
school  system  of  Germany  has  convinced  the  author  that  Europe 
at  its  best  has  not  found  a  solution  for  the  most  pressing  of  our 
educational  problems.  The  first  problem  for  our  educators  to 
solve  is  that  suggested  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph ;  a 
problem  that  is  all  the  more  serious  because  the  ardent  advocates  of 
general  culture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  practical  efficiency,  on 
the  other,  alike  refuse  to  face  it,  while  the  practical  schoolmen  of 
our  own  country,  following  the  lead  of  Europe,  seem  generally  to 
think  that  they  have  disposed  of  the  difficulty  when  they  can  say 
that  their  schools  are  prepared  to  give  either  general  culture  or 
technical  training,  or  in  some  cases,  will  give  a  mixture  of  both 
in  such  proportions  as  the  pupil  or  his  parents  may  elect, — thus 
relieving  the  educator  of  his  special  duty  to  society  and  to  youth, 
by  unloading  his  most  weighty  responsibility  onto  the  shoulders 
of  the  ignorant  boy  or  girl  or  of  a  parent  that  may  be  no  less 
ignorant. 

Deeply  impressed  by  this  social  problem  of  the  educator,  and 
hardly  less  so  by  the  psychological  problem  of  how  to  plan  the 
work  of  the  school  to  meet  and  make  the  most  of  the  several  stages 
of  the  young  being's  physical  and  mental  development  as  he  passes 
from  early  childhood  to  late  adolescence,  the  author,  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  sought  to  withdraw  wholly  from  the  field  of  "higher" 
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and  "normal"  education,  and  to  obtain  a  position  in  which  he 
could  work  directly  at  the  problems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  During  four  years  as  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
Nebraska's  capital  and  educational  center  he  was  enabled  to  put 
to  the  test  much  of  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  following  pages 
for  the  "secondary  transition",  or  intermediate  department  and 
for  the  "adolescent"  department,  or  high  school  proper.  He  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  the  same  rigorous  test,  imder  his  own 
direction,  of  the  whole  of  that  which  relates  to  the  play  school, 
primary  transition  department,  and  the  elementary  department,  or 
"grammar  school",  as  it  is  called  in  many  of  our  cities, — although 
much  of  this  he  has  observed  in  successful  operation  in  one  school  or 
another  in  America  or  Europe.  A  great  part  of  what  is  here  sug- 
gested has  been  presented  to  bodies  of  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  practically  all 
of  it  has  been  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  to  the  pedagogical  de- 
partment of  Clark  University.  The  reception  accorded  it  in  the 
limited  fields  indicated  and  the  comments  of  able,  practical  edu- 
cators has  encouraged  the  writer  to  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  publication  of  this  essay  in  educational  organization. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  author's  work  is  primarily  practical, 
yet  he  is  unwilling  to  put  it  forth  without  a  brief  presentation  of 
the  educational  philosophy  underlying  it,  and  he  trusts  that  the 
eight  postulates  preceding  the  plan  of  organization  will  not  be 
thought  to  detract  from  the  practical  nature  of  the  work.  While 
a  few  ultra-practical  school  men  might  be  better  pleased  if  this  in- 
troduction were  omitted,  the  author  is  reasonably  confident  that 
the  greater  number  of  school  administrators  and  teachers  will  feel 
that  the  preliminary  theses  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of 
course  they  will  make  it  more  available  as  a  basis  for  reading 
circle  work  and  normal  school  discussion. 
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The  Oeganization  of  Education. 


Some  Educational  Postulates  and  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Organization  of  Municipal  Schools. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   CONTENTS. 

Pottulates 

I.  Purpose  of  education  to  enable  members  of  society  to  attain 

highest  possible  development. 
Corallaries  la. 
i. 
Eemarks  in  elucidation  of  postulate. 

II.  The  human  being  a  psycho-physical  unit. 

Remarks. 

III.  Three  stages  of  individual  development  and  two  transi- 

tional periods  of  great  significance  for  the  organization 

of  education. 

Remarks. 

IV.  Correspondence  between  development  of  race  and  of  in- 

dividual significant  for  education. 
Remarks. 

V.  Education  should  be  influenced,  but  not  dominated,  by  the 

inherent  tendencies  of  developing  youth. 
Remarks, 

VI.  In  education  the  policy  of  the  open  door  should  be  main- 

tained. 
Remarks. 

VII.  The  best  education  is  the  most  economical. 

Remarks. 

VIII.  Now  is  the  time  for  practical  reforms  in  the  school. 

Remarks. 
Practical  Suggestions: 

I.  General  Plan  of  Organizing  Schools,  with  the  psycho-physi- 
cal development  as  the  basis  of  classification,  with  con- 
stant opportunity  for  readjustment,  with  a  minimum 
of  work  for  the  less  gifted,  with  much  individual 
work  within  the  classes,  and  with  the  possibility  for  out- 
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side  work  in  cultivation  of  a  special  interest  throughout 
the  school  course. 

§1,     In  general. 

§2.  Economy  of  this  Plan  Compared  with  the  Plan 
Usually  Followed. 

§3.  Enfranchisement  and  Stimulation  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Teacher,  not  bound  to  an  iron  sched-. 
ule  for  an  arbitrary  period,  with  uniform  re- 
sults for  all  pupils,  but  entrusted  with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  development  of  a  group  of  children 
throughout  a  natural  period  of  their  psycho- 
physical development. 

§4.     Benefits  to  DiflFerent  Classes  of  Pupils. 

§5.  No  exceptional  demands  upon  teacher,  expert  su- 
pervision being  assumed. 

§6.  Plan  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  curriculum,  etc.  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  school. 
II.     Scope  of  the  Several  Departments  of  the  School. 

§1.     The  Play  School. 

§2.     The  Primary  Transition  Department. 

§3.     The  Elementary  Department. 

A.  General  view. 

B.  Curriculum. 

1.  Beckoning  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Language. 

3.  Economic  and  cultural  development  of 
mankind  or  History. 

4.  Geography  (connecting  3  and  5). 

5.  Nature  Study,  or  Elementary  Science. 

6.  (a)  Art  and  {h)  Manual  Training. 

7.  Physical   Culture. 

C.  Usual  Daily  Program — Discussion  Table. 
§4.     Secondary  Transition  Department. 

A.  General  View. 

B.  Curriculum. 

1.  Required  Courses. 
a.  Science. 
h.  History  (and  Government). 
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c.  Literature  and  Aesthetics. 

d.  Physical  Culture. 

e.  Art. 

2.  Elective  Courses  (either  practical  or  cul- 

tural). 

3.  Optional  Course. 

C.  Daily  Program. 

§5. 

Secondary  Department  or  Adolescent  Department. 

A.  General  View. 

B.  First  Year's  Work. 

1  &  2.  English  and  History. 

3.  Laboratory  Course  in  Science. 
4  &  5.  Physical  Culture  and  Art. 

6.  Elective   Work    (vocational  or  cul- 
tural). 

C.  After  the  First  Year. 

IIL     Adaptation  of  Plan  to  Several  Classes  of  Young  People. 

§1. 

Girls. 

§2. 

The  Normal  Child. 
In  the  Play  School. 
"    "    Primary  Transition  Department. 

"    "    Elementary  Department. 

"    "    Secondary  Transition  Department. 

"    "    Adolescent  Department. 

§3. 

The  Child  of  Slow  Development. 

§4. 

The  Precocious  Child. 

§5. 

The  Young  Person  Who  Enters  School  Very  Late. 

§6. 

The  Adolescent  Who  is  Self-Supporting. 

CHAPTER  L 
Postulates 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  assist  the  individual  to  make 
the  most  of  himself,  and  thus  do  most  for  others ;  to  enable  him 
to  grow  into  the  largest  life  possible  for  one  having  so  rich  an 
endowment  as  that  with  which  he  is  provided  at  birth. 
Corollaries  of  this  truth  are : 
la.  The  child  himself  must  be  studied  in  order  that  education 
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may  fit  his  needs  and  adapt  itself  to  his  several  stages  of  de- 
velopment, 
b.  Since,  at  any  given  stage  of  its  development,  the  being  that 
is,  is  the  outcome  of  the  development  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
life,  and  as  long  as  its  development  is  incomplete  its  present 
condition  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  later  stages 
through  which  it  is  to  pass,  it  follows  that,  to  interpret  aright 
the  life  of  the  individual  child  of  today,  we  must  study  his  past 
and  that  of  the  ancestral  forms  of  life  out  of  which  his  has 
developed,  and  we  must  consider  also  all  that  is  known  of  the 
later  stages  of  development  of  similar  beings. 
2.  Information,  carefully  prepared,  must  be  given  to  the  child, 
in  addition  to  whatever  else  may  be  done  for  him  in  the  effort 
to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  environment  for  such  a  devel- 
opement  of  all  the    nascent  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  will 
most  enlarge    his  life.     Because,    as  far  as  possible    every 
individual  of  each  succeeding  generation  should  be  given  the 
vantage  ground  afforded  by  a  general  knowledge  of  what  has 
80  far  been  achieved  by  any  of  the  human  race,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  the  educator  is  to  summarize 
what  men  have  so  far  learned  in  art  and  science  and  philos- 
ophy, and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  results  of 
these  achievements  of  mankind  to  the  individuals  of  the  rising 
generation,  even  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  explain  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  latter  how  these  facts  and  truths 
were  first  brought  to  light. 
Remarks  in  elucidation  of  the  Postulate : — To  speak  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  although  it  may  be  dilficult  to  make  the  necessary 
distinctions  as  clearly  as  they  ought  to  be  made,  we  should,  I  think, 
recognize  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  make  the  individual  life  an  ideal  one,  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
it  into  conformity  within  an  a  priori  ideal  having  a  definite  con- 
tent, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fit  the  individual  to  play  a  pre- 
scribed part  in  that  particular  organization  of  society  into  which  he 
happens  to  be  bom.    Such  educational  ideals  are  too  static.  The  one 
assumes  that  we  already  know  the  content  of  perfection  of  life; 
the  other,  that  the  present  organization  of  society  is  a  final  form 
to  which  not  alone  the  present  life  of  the  individual,  but  that  of 
all  future  individuals,  must  be  conformed. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  me  safe  to  assume  that  fitness  for  one's  im- 
mediately present  environment  is  the  norm  by  which  to  judge  of 
human  progress  or  of  height  and  completeness  of  development  in 
general.  The  degenerate,  sightless  and  limbless  parasite  probably 
has  such  fitness  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  with  this  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  its  narrow  special  environment  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
a  larger  and  more  varied  environment  is  gone.  The  educator's 
work  should  no  more  be  determined  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  than  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  a  traditional  or  a  purely  metaphysical  ideal  of  a  perfect 
life.  What  seems  to  be  desirable  is  what  might  be  called  a  rational 
opportunism,  the  application  of  enlightened  common  sense  to  the 
preservation  of  a  sort  of  moving  equilibrium.  Not  less  truly  a 
part  of  man's  nature  than  his  inherited  instincts  is  the  highly  de- 
veloped reason  by  which  he  is  enabled  not  alone  to  adapt  his  con- 
duct to  quite  new  experiences,  but  also  to  learn  things  not  immedi- 
ately necessary  for  his  next  step  in  life ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  to 
modify  his  immediate  environment  or  to  pass  from  it  into  one  that 
his  cultivated  insight  leads  him  to  believe  will  make  possible  for 
him  a  larger  life,  i.  e.,  one  that  may  be  less  in  harmony  with  that 
immediate  environment  in  which  he  was  born,  but  that  will  be  in 
more  perfect  harmony  with  the  universal  and  apparently  unalter- 
able habits  of  the  Universe  at  large,  so  far  as  he  has  learned  them ; 
and  that  will  thus,  by  reason  of  a  more  perfect  unity  between  his 
individual  life  and  the  universal  existence,  give  him  the  largest, 
the  most  divine  life  possible  for  man. 

Studying  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  full  light  of  instinctive 
and  rational  experience,  we  cannot  but  learn  much  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  satisfactory  life ;  and  each  one  of  us,  whether  as  private 
individual  or  as  teacher,  is  answerable  to  society  as  well  as  to  his 
own  conscience  for  the  application  of  what  he  thus  learns.  To  me 
personally,  it  seems  that  such  a  study  of  life,  of  nature,  human  and 
non-human,  makes  it  evident  that  human  happiness  is  the  ideal  for 
human  effort,  and  that  the  greatest  happiness,  quantitatively  con- 
sidered (if  that  conception  be  legitimate),  not  alone  for  the  race 
at  large,  but  also  for  the  individual,  is  also  the  highest  happiness, 
ethically  considered ;  that,  in  other  words,  our  happiness  is  meas- 
ured by  the  largeness  of  our  love,  and  this  means  the  breadth  of 
our  sympathies,  which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  widest  pos- 
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sible  extent  of  knowledge,  requiring  the  fullest  possible  symmetri- 
cal development  of  the  potentialities  of  our  nature,  psychical  and 
physical.  The  largest  possible  development  of  our  nature  does  not 
mean  the  fullest  possible  development  of  each  individual  tendency 
that  exists  in  a  human  being,  each  trait  being  considered  by  it- 
self ;  for  the  greatest  possible  development  of  any  one  trait,  either 
physical  or  mental,  would  doubtless  mean  a  corresponding  sup- 
pression of  many  others:  but  the  largest  possible  development  of 
the  whole  nature  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  the  cultivation  of  our  special  instincts  and  abili- 
ties. Only  so  great  a  development  of  each  of  these  is  normally 
desirable,  as  is  consistent  with  the  largest  possible  development  of 
the  whole  nature.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle,  administered 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  reason,  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  makes  restraint  as  well 
as  encouragement  a  part  of  the  work  of  education,  and  leaves  it  to 
the  educator's  discretion,  in  the  light  of  his  whole  experience, 
emotional,  instinctive  and  rational,  to  determine  when  and  where 
to  apply  the  brake  and  when  and  where  to  encourage  the  child's 
impulses.  But,  that  science  or  philosophy  should  be  expected  to 
give  us  an  unerring  rule  providing  specifically  for  every  detail,  and 
informing  us  in  advance  just  exactly  to  what  extent  we  should 
encourage  and  to  what  extent  restrain  the  several  natural  ten- 
dencies of  each  individual,  seems  to  me  as  childish  as  to  demand 
the  moon  for  a  plaything.  He  who  expects  from  the  study  of  na- 
ture, of  evolution,  of  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  universe,  to 
derive  such  a  formula,  has  profited  very  little  from  the  hard  won 
knowledge  man  has  so  far  gained  of  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse :  for  that  knowledge  points  to  the  truth  that  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty",  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  the  evolution  of 
humanity  man's  reason  as  well  as  his  instincts  have  been  developed, 
and  that  he  must  use  the  former  continually,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
to  adjust  his  own  adult  life  and  the  life  of  his  offspring  to  and 
to  keep  them  in  adjustment  with  the  environment  formed  by  the 
complex  universal  existence  of  which  these  individual  human  lives 
are  a  part. 
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JI.  The  human  being  is  a  psycho-physical  unit  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation of  mind  with  body  is  so  intimate,  the  connection  so 
close,  that  neither  can  be  acted  upon  independently  of  the  other : 
physical  changes  involve  mental  changes;  physical  culture  in- 
volves the  cultivation  of  certain  mental  states;  and  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  development  are  possible  only  through  the 
exercise  of  physical  powers. 

Remarks: — ^While  it  is  true  that  one  may  cultivate  certain 
physical  powers  to  an  extent  prejudicial  to  certain  of  the  higher 
psychical  powers,  or  certain  psychical  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
neglect  and  injure  many  physical  powers, — just  as  one  may  culti- 
vate one  physical  power  to  the  prejudice  of  another  physical 
power,  or  one  kind  of  psychical  activity  to  the  prejudice  of  other 
kinds  of  psychical  activity, — ^yet  in  general  the  highest  human  de- 
velopment is  dependent  upon  the  symmetrical  development  of  mind 
and  body,  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  former  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  development  of 
the  latter;  so  that  even  if  the  development  of  our  bodily  powers, 
if  physical  culture  were  not  in  and  for  itself  a  highly  desirable 
end  of  education  (which,  however,  it  is),  it  would  still  be  the 
necessary  concern  of  the  educator  as  a  sine  qua  non  or  the  best 
mental  development. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  two  statements  that 
have  been  forcefully  put  by  Mr.  Cephas  Guillet  in  his  article  on 
"Kecapitulation  and  Education"  in  volume  VII  of  the  Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary.  The  first  is  certainly  suggestive  even  if  its  truth 
has  not  yet  been  perfectly  established;  and  the  second  seems  to 
me,  at  least,  to  be  as  certain  as  any  truth  can  be  that  is  neither 
given  us  by  intuition  (as  is  the  fact  of  self -existence)  nor  capable 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  On  page  429  Mr.  Guillet  says 
that  "Biology  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  over-specialized  species  that 
have  always  succumbed  in  the  struggle.  Man  owes  his  preemi- 
nence to  the  fact  that  he  is  bom  an  immature  and  generalized  form 
and  long  retains  this  condition  of  plasticity."  The  other  statement 
(on  page  433)  is  that  "Every  part  of  the  living  body  is  also  in 
effect  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  atrophy  of  any  part  of  the  body 
involves  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  soul." 
(To  he  Continued). 


Educational  Extension  through  the  Rural 
Social  Center* 

Heney  S.  Cdetis,  Olivet,  Michigan. 

♦jMMHiiHuoHiiiiiiiiiit^jjE  social  center  of  a  primative  sort  is  developing 
I  rw%  I  rapidly  in  certain  rural  sections  of  this  country. 
i  I  I  It  is  thought  of  usually  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  of 
I  I    isolation.     I  wish  to  point  out  in  this  paper  some 

|]uii»iinuaiiiininii«|  ^i  its  educational  possibilities.  These  possibilities 
1  I    are  largely  unrealized  at  present,  yet  they  are  not 

1  I    inherently   difficult  of   realization.      They   are   so 

^iiNiuNiuiainiiiNiiiicf  important  as  to  demand  the  development  of  social 
centers  in  the  country  if  no  other  reasons  existed. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  are  at  least  six  distinctly  educational  uses  of  the  social 
center.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  social  center  serves  or  may 
serve  to  bring  the  school  and  the  community  together,  to  make  the 
teachers  and  parents  acquainted,  and  to  show  the  parents  just 
what  progress  their  children  are  making  in  school.  To  this  end, 
several  of  the  meetings  of  the  social  center  should  be  school  exhi- 
bitions or  fairs  in  which  the  entire  program  for  the  evening  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  school.  It  should  exhibit  all  that  it  is 
doing,  with  some  of  the  work  of  each  pupil  in  each  subject  so  far 
as  possible.  The  exhibition  in  manual  training,  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science,  and  the  work  of  the  com  and  canning  clubs  would 
be  likely  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  parents,  and  the  praise 
and  criticism  of  the  adults  would  go  a  long  way  toward  furnishing 
a  natural  and  effective  stimulus  to  the  children  in  their  work. 
There  should  be  some  recitations  and  dialogues  of  course,  and  the 
evening  might  well  close  with  light  refreshments  served  by  the 
class  in  domestic  economy. 

•Chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book,  to  be  published    shortly    by    Ginn 
and  Company,  and  entitled  "Play  and  Recreation  in  the  Open  Country." 
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EXTENSION    CLyVSSES    IN    AGEICULTUEAL   AND   DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

A  second  educational  feature  that  would  be  worth  while  would 
be  extension  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  young  men  and  ex- 
tension courses  in  domestic  economy  for  the  young  women.  Our 
old  idea  of  education  was  that  a  portion  of  life,  from  six  to  twenty 
perhaps,  must  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  that  during  this 
period,  we  would  crowd  into  the  mind  of  the  child  all  that  he 
would  ever  need  to  know.  We  have  discovered,  however,  that  the 
child  is  not  interested  in  many  of  the  things  that  we  have  sought 
to  teach  him  and  that  he  soon  forgets  them.  There  is  coming  in 
today  a  new  conception.  Education  is  a  process  that  begins  with 
birth  and  ends  with  death.  It  is  impossible  in  a  large  way  to 
prepare  in  one  period  of  life  for  what  is  to  happen  in  another, 
because  the  child  is  not  at  that  time  interested  in  these  things,  and 
by  concentrating  his  attention  on  preparation  for  the  future  we 
may  cause  him  to  miss  the  legitimate  experiences  of  the  period  to 
which  he  at  that  time  belongs.  We  are  not  very  good  prophets, 
and  it  is  hard  to  predict  what  the  distant  future  of  the  child  may 
be  or  just  what  preparation  he  needs.  The  world  is  moving  on 
so  fast  that  the  man  who  ceases  to  study  for  five  years  becomes 
obsolete.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  today  for  conditions  ten 
or  twenty  years  hence.  As  the  result,  summer  schools  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country.  Nearly  every  university  and  normal ' 
school  has  its  summer  session.  Summer  Chautauquas  are  held 
in  nearly  every  village  of  the  middle  West.  The  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
workers  have  their  annual  encampment,  the  ministers  have  their 
conferences  and  there  are  state  and  other  associations  that  are 
constantly  reviewing  the  latest  things  for  the  teachers.  Probably 
this  extension  education  is  more  needed  by  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  than  any  other  class.  Prof.  Carver  of  Harvard 
says:  "To  be  a  thoroughly  equipped,  scientific  farmer,  probably 
requires  a  higher  education,  certainly  a  more  complete  scientific 
education,  than  any  of  the  learned  professions  with  the  possible 
exception  of  medicine.  Such  a  farmer  must  obviously  know 
something  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics  and  surveying; 
and  some  special  and  diSicult  branches  of  these  sciences  he  must 
know  extremely  well.  Principles  of  plant  and  animal  breeding 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  if  it  were  possible."  Despite 
the  difficulty  of  his  profession,  most  farmers  have  received  no 
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training  in  the  principles  involved,  but  have  merely  learned  from 
their  fathers  or  others  to  do  things  in  a  certain  wav.  The  farmer 
often  does  not  believe  in  the  training  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  speaks  of  the  graduates  as  "kid  glove  farmers."  In  medi- 
cine it  is  recognized  that  the  only  way  to  proficiency  is  the  medi- 
cal school.  The  aspiring  minister  should  attend  the  school  of 
theology,  and  the  would-be  teacher  should  go  to  the  normal  school ; 
but  the  farmer  does  not  believe  that  farming  can  be  taught. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  unreasonable,  and  it  either  must  be 
that  our  agricultural  colleges  have  been  very  inefficient  or  that  the 
farmer  has  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  value.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  the  agricultural  colleges  have  made  good,  and  that 
the  fanners  have  made  a  mistake  largely  from  confusing  the  gen- 
tlemen farmers  from  the  city,  who  farm  extravagantly  for  amuse- 
ment with  the  trained  agriculturalists  turned  out  by  the  schools. 
Certainly  many  of  the  principles  involved  in  farming  are  simple 
enough,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot  be  taught  is 
to  assume  a  good  deal  of  stupidity  on  the  part  either  of  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil. 

About  one  person  in  every  two  hundred  in  the  community  is  a 
teacher.  About  one  in  every  five  hundred  is  a  doctor,  about  one 
in  every  six  hundred  is  a  lawj'er,  about  one  in  every  ten  is  a 
farmer;  yet  there  are  probably  more  prospective  teachers  in  nor- 
mal schools,  more  embryo  doctors  in  the  medical  schools,  more 
law  students  in  law  schools  than  there  are  fanners  in  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Perhaps  one  adult  woman  in  fifty  is  a  teacher 
and  needs  to  understand  pedagogj-.  Every  woman  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  housewife  and  mother  and  needs  to  understand  domestic 
economy  and  the  rearing  of  children.  Yet  there  are  probably 
two  or  three  times  as  many  women  in  normal  schools  as  there  are 
in  schools  of  domestic  economy.  There  is  obviously  something 
out  of  joint  here,  unless  it  be  true  that  men  know  by  instinct  how 
to  select  seed  and  cultivate  the  soil,  and  women  know  by  the  same 
means  how  to  cook  and  to  care  for  babies.  If  we  compare  the 
methods  of  the  average  farmers  with  the  methods  of  the  best 
farmers,  it  becomes  reasonably  evident  there  are  some  at  least 
who  have  not  inherited  the  secret  of  profitable  agriculture.  If 
we  compare  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  city  slums  or  in 
negro  homes  with  that  in  the  more  intelligent  families,  it  becomes 
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evident  that  there  are  some  at  least  who  have  not  inherited  a 
knowledge  of  the  rearing  of  children,  for  fully  a  quarter  of  these 
children  are  carried  off  the  first  year  by  preventable  disease. 

In  all  past  ages  and  periods  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  been  tied 
to  the  land.     The  race  settled  down  when  it  evolved  from  the 
nomadic  to  the  agricultural  stage.     The  American  farmers  are 
more  mobile  than  any  other  farmers  have  ever  been,  but  they  are 
still  our  most  fixed  and  least  traveled  class.     Perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  few  farm  boys  go  away  to  agricultural  colleges. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  annual  yield  m  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent staple  crops  is  declining.    We  have  had  a  great  start,  but  a 
number  of  European  countries  are  now  making  progress  more 
rapidly  than  we  in  everything  except  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  devices  to  agriculture.    The  need  of  agricultural  education 
cannot  be  met  by  the  fixed  agricultural  colleges  as  they  now  exist, 
because   too    small    a    proportion   of    the    farmers   boys    attend 
them,  and  because  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  beyond 
the  school  age,  as  they  understand  it.    President  Pritchett  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  finds  that 
the  effective  range  of  the  college  or  university  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.     Colleges  and  universities  draw  from  the  more 
mobile  classes,  and  the  range  of  the  college  and  university  is  surely 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural  college.     In  order  to 
reach  the  people,  agriculture  must  be  brought  to  them  m  the  form 
of  many  agricultural  high  schools  or  separate  agricultural  col- 
leges or  both,  or  through  extension  teaching.     It  is  perfectly 
feasible  that  each  consolidated  school  should  have  a  room  for  agri- 
culture   and    another    for    domestic   science    that    should    be 
reserved  largely  for  the  young  men  and  women  during  the  slack 
season  on  the  farm.     Twenty  years  ago  the  country  youth  often 
continued  to  attend  the  district  school  in  the  winter  time  until 
they  were  twenty  or  twenty-one.     Today  they  have  generally  fin- 
ished the  course  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and 
consider  their  education  complete.    During  six  months  of  the  year 
these  country  boys  and  girls  do  not  have  very  much  to  do,  and 
might  well  continue  their  education  in  a  rural  high  school  or 
extension  school.     In  the  state  of  Iowa  they  are  startmg  schools 
of  domestic  economy  and  agriculture  for  these  older  boys  and 
girls     This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  hopeful  movements  that 
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has  been  begun  for  years.  It  would  put  an  agricultural  school 
in  practically  every  township  of  the  state.  If  this  work  is  car- 
ried on  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  it  ought  to  give  these  young 
people  a  really  good  training  in  the  work  they  are  to  follow. 

In  Denmark,  which  is  less  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  state 
of  New  York,  there  are  eighty  extension  high  schools  and  twenty- 
eight  agricultural  colleges.  Denmark  is  a  sandy  peninsula  washed 
by  two  cold  oceans,  and  constantly  chilled  by  the  winds  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Seas,  so  that  they  must  blanket  the  cows 
even  in  August.  It  was  nearly  ruined  financially  by  the  German 
Austrian  war,  in  which  it  lost  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  It  has  a 
sterile  soil,  yet  Denmark  is  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  coun- 
try in  the  world  today.  One  can  but  wonder  what  the  United 
States  with  a  congenial  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  enterprising 
people,  might  do  with  such  a  system  of  agricultural  education. 

The  practise  of  farming  is  probably  farther  behind  our  knowl- 
edge than  is  the  practise  of  any  other  trade  or  profession.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  application  of  our 
well  established  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  actual  farming  would 
at  least  double  the  profits  of  the  farms  for  the  whole  country  and 
might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  This  would  mean  an  in- 
creased return  of  a  hundred  or  more  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
most  states,  an  amoimt  that  most  of  us  would  think  worth  con- 
sidering. The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  means  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country,  so  this  becomes  a  matter  of  really  national  im- 
portance. Our  national  legislators  might  even  rest  from  their 
speeches  a  little  in  order  to  consider  a  proposition  of  this  size. 

EXTENSION  LECTUEES. 
f  ■     ( 

The  extension  teaching  spoken  of  in  the  previous  paragraphs, 
is  not  strictly  social  center  work,  though  it  is  apt  to  result  from 
the  organization  of  the  social  center,  but  so  far  as  it  is  done  in 
the  evening  and  with  certain  social  features  that  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  work  in  domestic  economy,  it  comes  very  near  to  the 
regular  activities  of  the  social  center.  Such  extension  teaching 
will  do  much  for  the  younger  generation,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  adult  farmer  will  go  to  school,  even  if  the  school  is 
brought  to  his  door.     He  can  only  be  reached  through  extension 
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lectures  and  farmers'  institutes.  There  is  far  greater  need  of  ex- 
tension lectures  from  the  agricultural  college  than  from  the  uni- 
versity. For  social  and  educational  reasons  there  ought  to  be  an 
extension  lecture  in  every  farming  community  at  least  once  a  week 
through  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  I  used  to  be  a  local  su- 
perintendent of  lectures  in  New  York  City.  My  center  was  on 
the  East  side  where  the  people  were  largely  foreigners,  with  a 
very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  English  language.  There 
were  open  saloons,  theatres  and  recreation  centers  on  every  hand ; 
yet  these  lectures  were  nearly  always  well  attended.  There  are 
over  a  hundred  centers  in  New  York  City  where  such  lectures 
are  being  given,  and  there  are  more  than  four  thousand  lecturers. 
Some  fifty  other  cities  have  now  taken  up  these  free  extension 
lectures.  The  country  needs  them  more  than  the  city.  It  has 
few  rival  attractions  and  it  needs  the  stimulus  and  information 
that  they  might  give.  It  seems  likely  that  the  attendance  would 
be  as  good  or  better  than  it  is  in  the  city.  In  my  experience  as 
a  lecturer,  the  smaller  the  town  the  larger  the  attendance  is  likely 
to  be.  The  state  can  afford  to  furnish  lectures  to  its  rural  popu- 
lation quite  as  well  as  the  city  can  afford  to  furnish  them  to  the 
immigrant,  who  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  audiences.  So 
far  as  prosperity  is  concerned  the  state  is  more  interested  in  the 
industrial  education  of  adults  than  it  is  in  the  scholastic  education 
of  children.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  remake  the  pol- 
icies of  a  state  by  a  well  planned  course  of  extension  lectures,  and 
to  add  millions  to  its  annual  output. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  extension  work  that  has  thus  far 
been  done  by  the  state  universities  is  that  there  has  been  no  ap- 
parent plan  or  policy  behind  it  except  the  giving  of  information 
and  increasing  the  influence  of  the  university.  It  has  been  a  mere 
scattering  of  information.  Such  work  may  be  worth  while,  but 
it  can  never  be  highly  effective.  Behind  any  kind  of  extension 
lecture  work  should  be  some  plan  of  results  to  be  secured.  It 
should  be  built  on  the  real  needs  of  the  state  and  the  country  and 
attempt  to  supply  the  information  and  inspiration  that  is  needed 
in  order  that  the  country  may  be  more  largely  prosperous  and 
happy.  It  is  somewhat  perilous  to  undertake  to  make  up  such  a 
program  of  lectures,  but  in  most  country  sections  the  following 
topics  should  be  dealt  with  among  others: 
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Rural  Co-operative  Associations  Here  and  Abroad. 

Business  Methods  of  the  Farm. 

Making  Farm  Life  Attractive. 

The  Selection  of  Seed. 

The  Testing  of  Milk  and  of  Cattle.  , 

Spraying  and  the  Eaising  of  Fruit. 

The  Raising  of  Corn,  etc. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Home. 

The  Care  of  Infants. 

Saving  Steps  and  Motions  in  the  House. 

The  Garden  for  the  Table. 

A  Musical  Program. 

Several  Popular  Lectures. 

Such  a  program  would  have  something  in  it  for  everybody, 
and  it  would  be  a  definite  contribution  to  the  problems  of  country 
life.  To  carry  it  through  would  require  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  not  a  prohibitive  amount.  For  the  most  part 
it  would  be  merely  a  more  effective  organization  of  existing  agen- 
cies. This  would  demand  state  aid  from  the  first  and  some  state 
direction.  There  are  five  different  agencies  that  should  combine 
in  producing  the  program:  the  state  university,  the  state  agri- 
cultural college,  the  state  board  of  health,  the  normal  schools  and 
private  colleges,  and  the  various  national  and  state  organizations 
that  are  promoting  various  phases  of  the  public  welfare.  If 
only  a  few  centers  were  organized,  such  a  program  could  be  pro- 
duced practically  without  cost,  as  all  of  these  people  are  already 
on  salary  for  this  purpose.  The  writer  has  recently  got  up  such 
a  course  of  lectures  for  a  small  Michigan  town.  It  has  been 
organized  with  little  effort,  the  lectures  and  recitals  have  been 
well  attended,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  expense  except 
a  few  small  bills  for  traveling.  If  this  should  become  general,  it 
would  mean  that  the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the 
state  board  of  health  would  have  to  enlarge  its  staff  of  extension 
lecturers,  and  that  the  men  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges 
would  probably  receive  a  small  extra  salary  or  fee  from  the  state 
according  to  the  number  of  such  extension  engagements  that  they 
fiUed. 

Probably  the  best  organization  of  this  work  would  be  to  turn 
over  the  extension  lectures  of  all  of  these  departments  to  a  consoli- 
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dated  extension  department  for  the  state,  which  might  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  state  official  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Or  a 
special  extension  department  might  be  built  up  by  the  state  with 
lecturers  of  its  own.  In  most  states  no  one  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies in  the  field  has  at  its  command  all  the  talent  that  is  needed  for 
lecture  courses  in  a  rural  community,  though  the  agricultural 
college  probably  comes  the  nearest  to  it. 

As  such  a  department  does  not  exist  at  present,  the  most  feasible 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  make  up  lists  of  speakers  and  subjects  that  are  available  for 
educational  use  in  the  state  and  send  them  around  to  the  school 
authorities  with  a  model  program  for  the  season.  Such  a  list 
might  well  include  the  lecturers  who  may  be  had  free  from  the 
state  departments  and  also  available  lecturers  and  subjects,  whose 
fees  would  come  within  the  reach  of  local  communities.  The  pub- 
lic lecture  is  a  feature  of  social  center  work  nearly  everywhere 
it  has  been  started,  so  this  will  be  no  innovation. 

INSTITUTES    AND    OHATJTAUQUAS. 

The  social  center  organization  might  well  arrange  for  the  hold- 
ing at  the  center  at  some  time  during  the  winter  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute or  perhaps  better  a  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  farmers 
in  a  special  institute  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Hesperia 
Movement  from  the  little  Michigan  town  of  Hesperia,  where 
these  meetings  were  first  held.  Perhaps  if  there  has  been  a  weekly 
lecture  throughout  the  year  a  summer  Chatuaqua  will  not  be 
needed,  but  if  there  has  been  no  weekly  lecture  such  a  Chautau- 
qua may  well  be  arranged  for. 

THE    OIVIO   DEBATE. 

The  old  time  debates  at  rural  school  houses  were  largely  of 
abstract  themes  or  at  least  of  distant  ones  such  as  the  tariff,  capi- 
tal punishment  and  the  like.  The  problems  discussed  were  not 
the  problems  of  the  people  who  discussed  them.  Their  elucida- 
tion had  no  direct  effect  on  any  one.  The  conclusions  reached 
resulted  in  no  action.  These  debates  were  carried  on  by  a  com- 
munity not  as  well  educated  as  are  most  farming  communities  at 
the  present  time.    Still  they  were  successful  in  eliciting  much  in- 
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terest,  in  training  some  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  in  making 
a  valuable  social  occasion  for  the  neighborhood.  We  know  better 
how  to  organize  debates  at  the  present,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  revive  the  old  time  debates  and  to  make 
them  real  instruments  for  the  public  welfare. 

It  should  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  beginning  that  the  prob- 
lems which  should  be  discussed  are  the  current  problems  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  that  these  discussions  should  not  lead  so  much 
to  a  decision  as  to  who  won  the  debate  as  to  a  decision  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done.  Such  a  debate  is  sure  to  elicit  the  interest  of  the 
community  and  to  give  the  best  possible  training  in  public  speak- 
ing. It  would  be  impossible  to  make  up  a  list  of  siibjects  that 
would  fit  every  community,  but  the  following  will  be  problems  in 
nearly  all: 

Resolved,  that  we  should  combine  and  order  our  farm  imple- 
ments together. 

Resolved,  that  the  schools  of  this  to^vnship  should  be  consoli- 
dated. 

Resolved,  that  we  work  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  rural 
churches  of  this  tovraship. 

Resolved,  that  the  center  purchase  a  moving  picture  machine. 

Resolved,  that  we  should  vote  on  an  appropriation  for  graveling 
or  macadamizing  the  roads. 

Resolved,  that  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  hired  men  shall  be 
given  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Resolved,  that  this  township  shall  employ  a  visiting  nurse. 

Resolved  that  apple  growing  should  be  as  profitable  in  Michigan 
as  in  Washington. 

So  far  these  debates  involve  public  action,  committees  should 
be  appointed  to  secure  the  action  desired. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  series  of  debates  would  be  an  educa- 
tion of  the  public  to  current  needs  and  that  they  would  start  many 
people  to  reading  on  rural  problems  who  had  not  heretofore  taken 
the  trouble  and  would  soon  produce  a  community  that  was  well 
informed  in  the  matters  that  were  essential  to  its  welfare. 

THE    LIBKAEY    AND    THE    SOOIAI,    CENTER. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  people  are  accustomed  to  go,  this  is 
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the  place  for  the  lihrary  because  it  is  mostly  inertia  that  keeps 
us  from  reading.  To  go  to  a  library  building,  look  up  a  title  on  a 
card  index,  send  in  the  card  and  wait  for  the  book  to  appear  ia 
too  much  trouble  for  most  people,  but  if  they  come  where  they  see 
the  books,  a  natural  curiosity  leads  them  to  look  at  some  of  them, 
and  looking  often  leads  to  liking.  At  the  time  I  was  a  resident 
at  the  University  Settlement  in  New  York,  our  little  library  at 
the  Settlement  had  a  larger  circulation  for  the  number  of  books 
that  we  had  than  any  other  library  in  the  city.  It  was  merely  be- 
cause the  young  people  came  there  anyway,  saw  the  books  and 
were  tempted  to  read.  The  libraries  in  the  field  houses  of  the 
Chicago  playgrounds  are  usually  crowded. .  The  township  library 
should  be  at  the  consolidated  school  or  the  social  center  if  there  ia 
one,  both  on  accoimt  of  the  children  and  the  adults.  A  library  is 
nearly  as  necessary  to  an  elementary  school  as  it  is  to  a  college. 
It  is  impossible  to  study  geography  or  history  or  literature,  so  as 
to  get  much  out  of  them  without  a  good  deal  of  reading  outside 
the  text,  and  the  school  that  has  failed  to  establish  in  the  child  the 
love  for  and  the  habit  of  reading  has  done  only  a  small  part  of  its 
work.  The  school  only  starts  the  child  on  the  road  to  learning,  and 
he  must  continue  this  by  his  private  reading  after  his  school  days 
are  over.  If  during  his  school  days  he  has  not  formed  the  habit  of 
reading  books,  the  chances  are  that  his  later  reading  will  be 
largely  limited  to  the  daily  paper. 

The  library  is  more  necessary  to  the  country  than  it  is  to  the 
city.  The  city  man  can  see  most  of  the  things  of  the  world  and 
hear  most  of  the  distinguished  men  if  he  chooses  as  first  hand. 
The  countryman  does  npt  have  this  opportunity.  The  city  man 
has  the  theater  and  the  club  and  the  streets  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion. The  countryman  has  few  diversions.  The  city  man  is 
about  equally  busy  all  the  year  around,  but  the  country  man  has 
a  slack  season  in  winter,  when  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  read. 
Most  country  sections  in  the  North  now  have  some  sort  of  a  li- 
brary, but  I  believe  they  are  but  very  little  used.  There  is  a  li- 
brary of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes  in  this  township.  The  books 
are  purchased  by  township  officials  from  money  collected  from 
fines.  It  is  kept  in  a  bakery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  about 
thirty  or  forty  books  are  circulated  a  week.  These  books  consist 
mostly  of  a  cheap  grade  of  novels.     The  circulation  is  almost 
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entirely  of  books  of  this  class.  The  explanation  I  think  consists 
in  two  things.  In  the  first  place  the  books  are  not  conveniently 
placed,  and,  in  the  second  place  they  are  not  well  selected.  It 
would  appear  that  most  of  them  were  chosen  for  romantic  girls 
about  sixteen,  to  judge  from  the  titles.  I  have  never  seen  books 
on  the  new  agriculture  or  rural  life.  Surely  such  books  as  But- 
terfield's  "Kural  Progress'  and  Bailey's  "Country  Life  Movement" 
and  Carver's  "Principles  of  Eural  Economics"  and  Haggard's 
"Kural  Denmark"  and  Plunket's  "Rural  Life  Movement  in  the 
United  States"  ought  to  be  in  every  rural  library,  and  of  course 
the  Report  of  the  Rural  Life  Commission.  Then  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  practical  agricultural  library,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  particular  section.  There  ought  to  be  a  similar  li- 
brary for  the  women  on  the  care  of  the  home  and  the  rearing  of 
children.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  would  be  no  great  demand 
for  these  books  at  first,  but  the  work  of  the  school  with  its  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  should  stimulate  the  interest  amongst 
the  young  people,  and  they  would  interest  their  seniors. 

I  would  not  have  anything  that  I  have  said  taken  as  a  dis- 
paragement of  "good  novels.  Novel  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
xmiversal  forms  of  recreation.  It  transports  one  instantly  from 
the  dull  and  the  monotonous  to  the  strange,  the  romantic,  the 
dangerous.  While  in  our  own  little  sphere  of  action  it  enables 
us  to  live  the  lives  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  to  ride  in 
our  carriage,  or  yacht,  or  automobile,  to  converse  with  kings  and 
princes  and  to  understand  the  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  hates  of 
those  in  every  sphere  of  life.  It  is  a  way  of  gaining  experience 
vicariously,  of  enlarging  the  sympathy,  of  coming  to  understand 
others  by  living  their  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  social 
education.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  farmer  needs  this  en- 
largement of  his  social  experience  more  than  others.  He  needs 
the  novel  both  for  this  and  as  a  relief  from  long  hours  of  mo- 
notonous labor,  and  to  throw  off  old  points  of  view  and  worries 
and  get  new  points  of  view  and  new  sympathies.  In  connection 
with  the  rural  schools  in  many  sections,  they  are  beginning  to 
make  pretty  adequate  provision  for  the  exchange  of  books  from 
school  to  school,  so  that  fifteen  hundred  volumes  are  made  to  fur- 
nish fairly  satisfactory  reading  facilities  to  a  township. 

It  is  probably  best  to  have  the  books  furnished  in  some  way  by 
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the  state,  as  this  will  ensure  a  better  selection,  a  cheaper  price, 
and  a  more  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  books  that  are  in  need 
of  repair.  If  the  township  library  can  be  at  the  consolidated 
school  or  the  social  center,  the  children  can  use  it  constantly  in 
connection  with  their  school  work  and  they  can  draw  out  books 
for  their  parents  also  at  any  time  they  may  desire.  When  the 
parents  come  to  the  social  center  they  will  see  the  books  and  be 
led  to  take  some  of  them  themselves.  I  believe  that  such  a  loca- 
tion for  the  library  would  secure  the  selection  of  better  books  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  it  would  at  least  quadruple  its  use  in 
most  localities. 

The  educational  activities  thus  far  described  should  take  at 
least  one  night  a  week  for  everybody  and  much  more  than  this 
for  those  who  take  any  of  the  evening  courses  in  agriculture  or 
domestic  science.  These  educational  parts  of  the  program  will 
also  be  the  expensive  features.  They  should  be  supported  from 
school  funds.  The  advantages  that  would  come  to  the  country 
are  a  sufficient  reason  for  them. 


^i.       .^ 


The  Unification  of  English  History 

Maet   Teeudley,   Depaetment   of  Histoey  and   Latin, 

ViNCENNES    UnIVEBSITY,    InDIANA. 

f' '"""D""niiirac|gE    cijief   danger    in    the    study    or    teaching    of 

I   history  is  that  we  become  so  wrapped  up  in  detaila 
j   that  we  lose  the  larger  outlook.     It  is  as  if  we, 
I   taking  a  dissected  puzzle,  carefully  examined  each 
^]iunraiiiiainmiiinic+  P^^*  ^^^  never  once  thought  of  putting  those  parts 
i  I   together  in  order  to  get  the  effect  of  the  whole, 

i  I   But  the  part  has  no  significance  except  as  it  fits 

*"'"""""°""""""'*  into  the  whole.  And  so  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
there  are  certain  fundamental  ideas  which  serve  to  unify  that  his- 
tory and  around  which  the  facts  group  themselves  in  accordance 
with  their  importance.  Every  fact  does  not  demand  the  same 
amount  of  attention,  but  unless  you  have  worked  out  for  yourself 
the  fundamental  ideas  you  cannot  judge  which  facts  are  of  im- 
portance and  which  deserve  only  a  glance.  And  this  grasping 
of  history  as  a  whole  and  analyzing  it  into  its  parts,  makes  for  a 
simplification  of  history  and  arouses  an  interest  in  it  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  unrelated  details.  And  so  to  show 
how  history  revolves  around  these  great  unifying  principles,  I 
have  analyzed  the  history  of  England  into  its  parts.  There  are, 
I  grant,  certain  facts  which,  having  no  relation  to  the  great 
principles,  are  yet  worthy  of  attention  for  themselves  alone,  but 
such  facts  are  surprisingly  few,  mere  incidents  in  English  his- 
tory however  large  they  may  have  looked  to  the  writers  of  the  day. 
The  first  period  of  English  history,  I  have  called  the  Formation 
of  the  English  Nation  and  the  dates  for  that  period  449-1214; 
449  the  coming  of  the  Jutes  into  Kent,  1214  the  Battle  of  Bov- 
vines  by  which  Normandy  was  surrendered  to  France  under  King 
John.  The  dates  are  only  approximate,  for  in  history  there  is  no 
sharp  cleavage  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  period.  Each 
period  begins  far  back  in  the  preceding  period  and  extends  far 
into  its  successor. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  nation  ?     According  to  our  modem 
ideas,  it  is  a  group  of  people  containing  all  those  who  have  a 
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common  language  and  common  customs,  who  live  under  the  same 
government  and  laws,  and  who  possess  the  feeling  that  we  call 
patriotism,  that  is,  a  realizing  sense  of  their  unity.  Until  the 
present  time  we  have  also  felt  that  a  nation  must  be  a  territorial 
unit  but  the  twentieth  century  is  discarding  that  idea.  A  nation 
may  not  possess  all  these  characteristics  and  yet  be  a  nation,  as 
witness  Canada,  in  which  two  languages  are  spoken.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  India  is  not  a  nation,  though  it  possesses  a  common 
government  and  is  a  territorial  whole,  for  it  lacks  the  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

What  then  constitutes  the  English  nation  ?  It  is  that  group  of 
people  who  speak  the  English  language  and  whose  customs  are 
English,  who  are  ruled  by  the  English  king,  nominally,  and  who 
realizing  that  they  are  English,  devote  themselves  to  their  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  growth.  The  factors  determining  the  Eng- 
lish nation  of  today  have  been  many.  Wave  after  wave  of  in- 
vasion has  swept  across  Europe  to  hurl  itself  upon  the  British 
Isles  and  out  of  this  succession  of  invaders  has  sprung  the  nation 
which  is  the  composite  of  part  of  them. 

I  have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  English  nation  at  449,  a 
rather  late  date  according  to  most  chronicles,  but  a  justifiable  one. 
It  disregards  the  pre-Roman  invaders,  for  to  England  proper  they 
contributed  nothing.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  that  the  North  American  Indians  bear  to  the 
United  States.  Driven  westward,  enslaved,  or  exterminated,  they 
changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  conquerors  not  a  whit. 

The  Roman  influence  is  hardly  more  marked,  for  the  Celts 
with  whom  alone  they  had  to  deal,  vanished  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  with  the  Celts  disappeared  all  trace  of 
their  conquest  save  only  their  roads  which  made  easy  later  com- 
munication and  parts  of  their  walled  towns,  around  which  grew 
up  later  to^vns.  One  other  effect  of  their  conquest  was  the  de- 
terioration of  the  character  of  the  native  Britons,  which  always 
results  from  the  contact  of  barbarianism  with  civilization,  and 
this  deterioration  made  easy  the  complete  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  coming  of  these  Teutonic  tribes  that 
English  history  really  begins.  Their  contributions  have  been 
the  basal  characteristics  of  the  English  nation,  the  foundation  of 
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the  language,  many  of  the  customs,  and  a  great  share  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Their  progress  towards  union,  lying  through  the  hep- 
tarchy, and  the  later  development  of  the  three  great  states  of 
Northumbria,  Mercia  and  Wessex,  ended  finally  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  Wessex  under  Alfred  the  Great,  a  predominance  which 
cannot  in  the  least  be  translated  into  terms  of  a  modem  monarchy. 

The  invasion  of  the  Danes  added  nothing  to  the  customs  and 
language  for  they  too  were  Teutonic  and  very  closely  related  to  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  But  they  did  make  possible  whatever  union 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  attained,  for  the  union  grew  out  of  com- 
mon fear  of  and  opposition  to  the  Danes.  And  by  conquest  under 
Caunte  a  united  England  temporarily  appeared. 

But  next  in  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  stands 
the  Norman  conquest.  We  find  the  conquest  making  large  con- 
tributions to  the  language  of  the  conquered  races,  remodeling  ita 
laws,  and  introducing  customs  as  important  in  their  far-reaching 
effects  as  feudalism.  But  perhaps  more  significant  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a  real  central  government.  Then  too,  nothing  engenders 
80  quickly  and  surely  the  feeling  of  patriotism  as  tyranny;  and 
the  sharp  distinction  of  the  French  nobility  only  made  the  masses 
realize  more  clearly  that  they  were  Englishmen. 

But  the  English  nation  was  not  entirely  formed  so  long  as  it  was 
ruled  by  a  foreign  nobility  and  a  foreign  king.  As  long  as  the 
great  nobles  owned  estates  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  they 
paid  scant  heed  to  the  needs  of  the  rude  country  which  they  were 
ruling  by  force.  But  when  King  John  lost  his  Norman  posses- 
sions at  Bouvines,  his  nobles  were  compelled  to  make  their  choice 
between  France  and  England  and  the  fusion  of  those  who  remained 
in  England  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

There  is  one  other  factor  worth  the  noting  which  has  exerted 
its  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  English  History  and  that  is 
the  church.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  its  influ- 
ence, for  religious  unity  preceded  political  unity,  and  the  general 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  acknowledged  at 
least  in  words  before  the  king's  commands  were  obeyed  through- 
out the  island.  It  was  also  the  connecting  link  between  England 
and  the  continent  and  by  this  contact  with  civilization  served  to 
mold  the  lives  of  its  worshippers. 

The  second  period  I  have  called  the  growth  of  Personal  Liberty 
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with  its  two  phases,  political  and  industrial.  The  period  of  po- 
litical growth  covering  the  years  from  1215  to  1688  has  as  its 
great  milestones  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Parliament  finds  its  beginnings  back  in  the  moots  or 
gemotes  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  their  deeply  imbedded  idea 
that  all  men  should  have  a  share  through  their  representatives  in 
the  government,  down  through  the  Witenagemote  which  served  to 
keep  alive  the  tradition,  to  the  parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
in  which  the  middle  class  obtained  recognition.  The  history  of 
Parliament  shows  great  vicissitudes  in  power,  from  a  position  of 
supremacy  under  the  Lancastrians  to  a  period  of  impotence  under 
the  Tudors  but  always  it  held  on  to  the  gains  that  it  wrested  from 
its  kings.  And  the  growth  in  the  power  of  Parliament  but  kept 
step  with  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  as  power 
came  more  and  more  to  the  lower  house,  that  house  in  turn  became 
more  nearly  representative  of  the  common  people. 

There  are  certain  important  factors  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  1.  The  great  strength  of  the  middle  class,  due  to 
its  formation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility.  2.  The  close  relation 
of  the  later  aristocracy  to  the  people,  so  that  you  never  find  in 
England  as  you  do  in  France  the  nobility  combining  with  the  King 
to  curb  the  common  people,  but  always  the  commoners  found  their 
best"  leaders  among  the  well-bom.  3.  The  sturdy  independence  of 
the  cities  which  were  composed  largely  of  the  middle  class  and 
which  were  the  nurseries  of  English  freedom. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general  principle,  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  drops  almost  to  an  episode,  as  regards  English  development, 
its  importance  being  due  to  the  facts  that  by  the  increasing  use 
of  the  yeomanry,  the  people  awoke  to  their  growing  power,  and 
that  England  profited  by  the  absence  of  its  kings,  buying  with 
warriors  and  armaments  the  liberty  which  she  so  highly  prized. 
The  War  of  the  Roses  is  worth  noting,  because  by  destroying  the 
old  nobility  it  made  possible  the  Tudor  Tyranny,  which  seems 
incompatible  with  growth  of  liberty,  but  as  you  follow 
that  tyranny  to  its  logical  outcome,  you  find  it  under  the  Stuarts 
the  very  instrument  of  its  downfall.  The  Reformation  becomes 
the  great  occasion  for  the  training  of  the  people  to  think  for  them- 
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selves  and  has  as  its  resultant  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  The  Civil 
War  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  war  for  personal  liberty. 
Its  results  may  be  disguised  by  the  military  despotism  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  attempt  at  the  same  by  the  later  Stuarts,  but  for  Eng- 
land the  battle  was  won  there  and  then,  and  only  the  finishing 
touches  were  added  by  the  Glorious  Eevolution.  Of  course,  there 
were  questions  left  unsettled  and  there  still  are,  but  the  general 
principle  was  established  that  all  men  have  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  only  general  details 
as  to  the  best  ways  of  guaranteeing  such  rights  to  all  men  needed 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  industrial  phase  is  subordinate  for,  granted  political  lib- 
erty, industrial  freedom  must  follow.  In  its  independence  it 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  Black  Death  of  1348  and  continues, 
marked  often  by  disorder,  to  the  present  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor. 

The  third  great  period  is  the  growth  of  Greater  England,  going 
back  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  even 
yet  a  period  upon  which  we  seem  to  be  only  entering.  The  essential 
factor  in  Greater  England  is  the  control  of  the  sea  and  so  we  can 
imderstand  why  its  growth  has  been  attended  with  war.  There 
are  four  phases  to  this  rivalry,  the  first  against  Spain  from  1588 
to  1656,  because  she  was  or  seemed  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas;  the 
second  against  Holland  from  1652 — 1674,  because  Spain's  su- 
premacy had  slipped  into  Dutch  hands ;  the  third  against  France 
from  1689-1815,  a  death-struggle  for  the  possession  of  America 
and  India  and  settled  by  England's  control  of  the  sea;  ajid  the 
fourth  from  185.3  against  Eussia,  an  enemy  whom  England  has 
feared  because  if  there  is  to  be  a  war  it  must  be  settled  upon  land. 
So  for  three  hundred  years  England  has  been  fighting  to  gain  and 
hold  her  world-wide  possessions. 

The  internal  growth  has  also  four  phases,  the  first,  her  dis- 
astrous experiment  with  the  American  colonies;  the  second  a 
period  of  laissez-faire  during  which  expecting  as  she  did  that  they 
would  revolt,  she  had  little  interest  in  their  government;  the 
third,  a  period  of  awakening  interest  resulting  in  good  govern- 
ment and  closer  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country;  and  the  fourth  which  is  only  being  dreamed  of  by  Eng- 
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lish  statesmen,  when  Greater  England  shall  become  a  federal  union 
cemented  as  closely  as  the  states  of  our  own  United  States. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  points  here  and  there  but  I  believe 
that  with  some  such  scheme  English  History  would  become  vivid,, 
a  growing  organism,  not  dead. 


To   An  Artist 


Smooth  out  the  furrows  of  discontent, 

Change  the  lines  by  sorrow  bent. 

Replace  that  style —  A  pleasant  smile 

Disables  none,  but  lifts  the  while. 

Enlarge  the  nostrils —  They  must  show 

A  fuller  life.    The  glow 

That  tints  the  cheeks  should  ever  bear 

These  signs — endurance — contact  with  the  open  air. 

It  is  but  fair — to  raise  the  eyelids — There — Half  closed? 

One  wishes  he  had  never  posed! 

So  much  is  told  by  eye  and  lid.    Disclosed 

Are  fragments  of  a  thousand  souls  in  that  orb's  glare — 

A  thousand  souls —  Now  artist,  spare 

My  ancient  thought,  and  paint 

Eyes  of  a  sinner —  like  a  saint. 

You,  who  have  painted  faces 

Of  men  and  women  of  all  races. 

Yield,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year's  mad  rush, 

Retouch  us  all  with  a  magic  brush ! 

Give  us  an  atmosphere —  Sublime! 

You  are  an  artist.  Father  Time! 

— Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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How  English  Grammar  Has  Been  Taught  in 

America 

C.  HoMEB  Bean,  Teeee  Haute,  Ind. 

■♦jmiiBioiaiiiiiiimiit^jf  English  Grammar,  as  in  most  other  branches  of 
I   study,  after  devices  in  teaching  have  been  thorough- 
:   ly  tested  and  found  inefficient  they  have  been  need- 
I   lessly  tried  again  and  again;  and  the  best  methods 
ImniwuDHiiHiuuicI  discovered  have  been  used  more  or  less  locally,  for- 
i  I   gotten,  and  repeatedly  revived  before  they  finally 

i  I    became    permanent    contributions    to    educational 

JsiirufliiHiamminiiici  procedure.  Investigations  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  common  branches  on  their  pedagogical  side  will 
doubtless  tend  to  the  diminution  of  this  waste  of  time  and  energy, 
and  may  contribute  to  the  illumination  of  the  path  of  further 
progress.  There  are  few  evidences  of  the  ways  in  which  teaching 
was  done  in  the  various  periods  of  American  history  except  such  as 
are  found  in  the  structures  of  the  text-books  used  and  in  the  state- 
ments made  in  their  prefaces  or  in  advertisements  in  contempo- 
rary periodicals.  It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  methods  of  the 
average  teacher  of  the  common  branches  in  former  times  were, 
as  they  are  now,  largely  the  methods  of  his  text-books.  Instead 
of  making  the  book  a  tool  in  his  hands,  the  teacher  has  usually 
allowed  himself  to  become  the  tool.  The  purpose  of  this 
research  is,  therefore,  to  discover  how  English  grammar  was 
taught  at  various  stages  in  American  colonial  and  national 
history  through  the  study  of  several  large  collections  of  gram- 
mars, some  of  which  were  sister  editions,  and  of  many  ad- 
vertisements, and  also  of  lists  of  books  purchased  for  schools. 
The  first  grammars  used  in  America  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Later,  reprints  of  English  editions  were  made  in  this 
oountry.  Then  grammars  were  written  in  America  confessedly 
in  conformity  with  one  or  another  of  the  standard  grammars 
of  the  mother  country.  Finally  even  this  adherence  to  English 
authorities  was  no  longer  customary.  Webster's  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish grammar  written  by  an  American  (1783). 
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Since  that  time  there  are  a  few  clear  cases  of  books  that  have 
been  written  in  accordance  with  methods  of  grammar  instruction 
that  were  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  But  there 
were  many  more  that  argued  the  need  of  departing  from  the  cur- 
rent manner  of  teaching  this  subject.  Whenever  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  such  books  became  general  and  that  later  authors 
adopted  their  plans,  they  and  their  imitators  may  safely  be  trusted 
as  mirroring  the  methods  of  the  period  of  their  popularity. 

In  the  early  colonial  days  English  grammar  was  not  taught, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fatherland  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  grammar  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  use  of 
correct  English.  Dr.  Lowthe,  bishop  of  London,  in  1800,  lamented 
"During  the  past  two  hundred  years  the  English  language  haa 
been  polished  and  refined  and  its  boundaries  much  enlarged;  but 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  its  grammar."  He  said  that  at  that 
time  it  was  not  a  part  of  the.  instruction  of  childhood,  and  the 
Eev.  John  Shaw,  in  1778,  opposed  "The  custom  prevalent  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  of  neglecting  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  our 
native  tongue."  It  was  said  by  Swift  in  1750  that  not  only  the 
people  in  general  but  also  the  best  authors  of  his  day  offended 
against  every  grammatical  rule.  English  grammars  had  been 
written  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Hooker's  was  the  best 
known  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  various  forms  in  which  grammars  have  been  written  have 
evidently  been  determined  in  part  by  the  purposes  for  which  the 
authors  wrote  them.  Asa  Humphries,  (1847)  wrote  "The  Eng- 
lish Prosody  with  Rules"  not  merely  to  teach  the  English  language 
as  it  is,  but  to  aid  in  making  it  what  it  should  be.  He  said  that 
there  are  many  authors  whose  aim  is  the  same  as  his.  Goold 
Brown  (1825)  held  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  grammarian  to  give  law  to  language,  but  to  teach  it  according 
to  the  best  usage. 

Before  the  educational  opportunities  were  as  general  as  they  are 
now,  many  were  compelled  to  get  what  education  they  could 
through  private  study.  When  our  public  schools  had  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  the  stigma  of  having  been  founded  for  the  poor, 
there  were  many  people,  especially  in  the  southern  states,  who 
preferred  to  have  their  children  taught  at  home.  In  the  rapidly 
developing  American  civilization  there  were  not  a  few  who  found 
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the  educational  demands  of  their  adult  life  much  greater  than 
their  parents  had  needed  or  had  thought  to  be  necessary  for  them. 
Consequently,  they  too,  indulged  in  private  study.  This  accouaits 
for  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  books  were  intended  for  private 
study  as  well  as  for  school  use  and  a  great  many  were  only  for 
private  learners.  Keys  for  Murray's  and  other  grammars  were 
composed  to  aid  the  self-taught  in  verifying  their  rendition  of  in- 
correct sentences.  The  earliest  grammars  were  written  for  youths 
of  the  grammar  school  period;  but  later,  there  were  preparatory 
chapters  for  younger  beginners,  or  there  was  an  appendix  for  the 
older  pupils.  Finally  the  grammars  and  the  language  lessons 
were  graded  to  suit  children  of  different  stages. 

When  finally  English  grammar  was  taught,  its  mastery  was 
thought  to  be  possible  only  after  a  foundation  for  it  had  been  made 
through  the  study  of  Latin,  and  besides  it  was  believed  to  be  im- 
portant only  to  the  well  educated. 

The  second  problem  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammer  was  that  of  convincing  educators  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  it  to  be  taught  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Bishop  Lowthe,  in  his  "Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar" 
(1800)  argued  that  it  was  the  easier  plan  to  study  the  English 
language  as  a  preparation  for  Latin.  John  Story  (1793),  Noah 
Webster  (1783),  and  John  Shaw  and  others  agreed  with  Lowthe. 
In  1782  Kobert  Ross,  A.  M.,  published  "The  American  Gram- 
mar", one  grammar  for  both  Latin  and  English.  It  placed  noima, 
pronouns,  and  adjectives  of  both  languages  in  six  cases  and  five 
declensions,  and  treated  other  parts  of  speech  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  Latin  overshadowed  the  English,  however,  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  might  examine  the  book  with  considerable  car© 
without  discovering  that  it  was  not  merely  a  Latin  grammar.  His 
aim  seemed  to  have  been  to  teach  the  two  languages  simultane- 
ously. The  only  evidence  of  wide  adoption  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
copy  that  fell  into  my  hands  was  of  the  seventh  edition, 

Latin  had  been  the  language  of  education  and  culture  so  long 
that  English  as  spoken  and  written  by  educated  people,  had  been 
considerably  modified  by  its  classic  model.  When  English  gram- 
mars were  first  studied  they  were  Latin  grammars  except  in  name. 
Some  authors  wrote  so-called  General  grammars  in  which  they 
endeavored  to  force  the  requirements  of  Latin  grammar  upon  all 
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modem  languages.  Besides,  the  Latin  grammars  of  our  day  are 
interesting  paragons  of  simplicity  compared  with  the  dull,  com- 
plex tomes  of  that  earlier  time.  Lillie's  Accidence  contained 
twenty-five  declensions  and  an  equally  cumbersome  exposition  of 
every  other  part  of  speech.  English  grammars  which  slavishly 
imitated  such  Latin  grammars  may  therefore  have  been  easy  for 
the  heroes  who  had  first  mastered  the  Latin  grammar,  if  such 
heroes  there  were.  But  how  children,  even  with  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  late  18th  century  and  the  early  19th  century 
convinced  their  teachers  by  actual  demonstration  that  such  an 
English  grammar  could  be  learned  before  the  grammar  school 
period  is  the  most  amazing  event  in  American  Educational  his- 
tory. But  it  was  achieved.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  most  com- 
mon fly  leaf  rhyme  of  that  day  seems  to  have  been, 

"If  Noah's  flood  should  come  again. 
Then  to  this  book  I'd  fly. 
For  if  all  the  world  should  be  submerged 
This  grammar  would  be  dry." 

"The  difficulty  of  forcing  the  complex  rules  and  inflections  of  one 
language  upon  another  language  that  varies  its  meanings  not  by 
inflections  so  much  as  by  idiomatic  phrasing  and  word  arrange- 
ment wielded  a  desirable  influence  upon  the  writers  of  text-books. 
Shaw  found  and  opposed  tendencies  to  depart  from  the  terminology 
and  the  syntax  of  Latin.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  English  gram- 
mar made  after  the  ancient  and  better  known  type  became  a  great 
aid  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  it  was  not  easy  to  convert  the 
advocates  of  the  education  of  that  day,  the  classic  education,  to 
the  new  English  grammar.  R.  S.  Skillern  A.  M.,  master  of  gram- 
mar in  Gloucester,  England,  said  in  his  second  edition  of  "A  New 
System  of  English  Grammar"  (1808)  that  his  aim  was  to  teach 
English  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  other 
languages.  He  called  English  grammar  "The  hand-maiden  to 
walks  in  literature",  and  mentioned  Latin  literature  chiefly.  He 
argued  that  to  make  the  grammar  of  English  after  the  pattern  of 
her  Anglo-Saxon  parent  would  forever  preclude  her  making  such 
great  literary  achievements  as  would  be  possible  to  tongues  that 
resemble  the  languages  of  the  classics.  Joshua  Story's  "Intro- 
eduction  to  English  Grammar"    (Second  edition   1793)   was  an 
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attempt  in  the  mother  country  to  depart  from  the  Latin  struc- 
ture. But  he  was  successful  only  in  changing  some  of  the  ter- 
minology without  really  modifying  the  plan.  The  first  grammar 
that  actually  met  the  needs  of  simplification  was  "The  Short  but 
Comprehensive  Grammar",  by  Daniel  Staniford  (second  edition 
1800).  It  reduced  nouns  and  pronouns  to  the  three  cases,  nomi- 
native, objective  and  possessive,  and  other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature.  Following  this  successful  step  the  readjustment  was 
rapid.  Abner  Alden,  A.  M.,  said  in  his  "Grammar  Made  Easy" 
(1811)  that  the  larger  part  of  the  grammars  published  in  Amer- 
ica had  greatly  simplified  the  case.  However^  as  late  as  1820,  E. 
Cobb  in  "The  Elements  of  the  English  Language"  deplored  the 
fact  that  "Time  is  still  being  wasted  in  studying  the  English  gram- 
mars based  on  the  rules  of  the  deal  languages."  In  1828,  Joseph 
Sutcliffe,  A.  M.,  declared  in  a  "Gentleman's  Guide  to  the  Eng- 
lish Language"  that  we  are  "Emancipated  from  the  leading 
strings  of  the  ancient  languages."  As  is  natural  to  an  older 
country,  England  was  not  so  ready  to  adopt  this  new  order  of 
things,  and  in  1852,  R.  G.  Latham,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  stated  that 
it  is  yet  the  current,  if  not  universal  opinion  that  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  is  gained  best  from  the  study  of  a  classic  or 
foreign  tongue.    Latham  argued  against  this  view. 

This  departure  from  the  general  form  of  Latin  grammar  was  in- 
itiated by  the  desire  to  simplify  English  grammar  so  that  it 
could  be  taught  more  successfully  to  younger  children,  rather  than 
by  any  aversion  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  the  especial  work  of 
scholarship.  Therefore  the  teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  versed  in  the  classic  languages,  continued  their  habit 
of  quoting  Latin  precedents  whenever  their  opinions  concerning 
good  English  were  questioned.  But  the  battles,  first,  against 
Latin  grammar  only,  second,  in  opposition  to  Latin  as  a  means  of 
learning  English  grammar,  third,  in  an  effort  to  make  English 
grammar  more  than  a  preparation  for  Latin,  and  fourth,  against 
the  using  of  the  English  language  into  the  Latin  grammatical 
molds,  had  produced  in  many  of  the  belligerents  a  hostility  that 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  severance  of  even  a  last  remnant  of 
authority  of  Latin  over  English.  That  period  happened  to  be  one 
of  popular  interest  in  philosophy  and  in  psychology  which  was 
then  a  part  of  philosophy.     Everybody  was  reading  Watts'  "On 
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the  Mind"  and  Upham's  "Mental  Philosophy."  In  almost  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge  teachers  and  writers  were  verifying 
the  principles  of  their  subjects  by  showing  their  harmony  with 
fundamental  philosophical  doctrines.  Authors  of  grammars, 
therefore,  found  a  refuge  from  the  Latin  grammar  in  philosophy, 
and  in  the  philosophical  touchstone,  a  magic  that  transformed  all 
their  preferences  into  facts.  It  was  held  that,  as  language  is 
the  expression  of  thought,  and  as  correct  thought  is  in  conformity 
with  the  universe,  therefore,  language  must  harmonize  with  the 
universe.  As  an  example  of  this  plan,  Wm.  Cardell  (1827)  tried 
to  give  the  child  a  general  understanding  of  the  mind  and  then  of 
the  accurate  expression  of  its  processes  through  correct  English. 
This  proved  to  be  but  another  case  of  approaching  the  relatively 
easy  through  the  relatively  complex  and  difficult  like  the  learning 
of  Latin  grammars  before  English.  Samuel  Kirkham  exhibits  the 
situation  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  helpless  opponent  of  the 
philosophic  basis  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  his  "English  Gram- 
mar in  Familiar  Lectures"  (1829),  when  he  said,  "Perhaps  some 
will  regard  my  philosophical  notes  as  useless  exhibitions  of  ped- 
antry. If  so,  the  author's  only  apology  is  that  some  investigations 
of  this  nature  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whose  minds  of  late,  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  kind  of  philosophical  mania."  The  author's  opinion  on  this 
point  was  that  "They  proffer  no  material  advantages  to  common 
learners ;  but  that  they  may  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the 
curious  and  perhaps  impart  a  degree  of  interest  to  the  literary 
connoisseur."  Goold  Brown,  in  a  less  compromising  manner  (1825) 
criticised  the  undue  efforts  to  perpetuate  in  English  the  usages  of 
ancient  languages,  and  also  the  endeavor  to  modify  the  language 
to  fit  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  He  and  his  later  followers 
argue  that  language  is  self-sufficient,  that  its  nature  is  not  found 
in  something  else.  Those  who  are  classically  inclined  agreed 
with  him  that  if  the  structure  of  English  is  not  best  revealed 
through  Latin,  then  it  is  in  English  alone  that  it  can  be  found. 
These  sO'Called,  "exterior  and  interior"  points  of  view,  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  most  thorough-going  manner  by  Samuel  S.  Greene 
in  his  "Elements  of  English  Grammar"  (1855).  He  finally  in- 
clined towards  the  belief  that,  as  language  springs  from  inner  im- 
pulses for  self  expression  to  other  persons  it  should  be  studied 
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from  that  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  he  advised  that  teachers 
of  grammar  should  acquire  and  apply  as  much  instruction  about 
nature,  especially  about  human  nature,  as  possible.  But  as  far  as 
the  pupils  in  grammar  are  concerned,  he  held  strongly  jto  the  opin- 
ion that  a  stroll  in  the  country  or  other  immediate  contact  with  such 
objects  as  would  provoke  thought  and  free  the  child's  impulses 
would  furnish  a  much  better  basis  for  instruction  in  speech  as 
a  means  of  self  expression  than  could  be  formed  by  the  learning 
of  definitions  of  light  or  gravity  or  of  perception  or  courage. 

The  most  general  usage  by  the  leading  authors  and  speakers  of 
the  day  has  gradually  become  the  recognized  standard  of  good 
English  with  most  Americans.  However,  it  has  an  antagonist 
yet  in  the  criterion  unintentionally  followed  more  or  less  by  all, 
and  intentionally  adopted  by  a  few,  viz.,  the  most  common  usage 
among  the  whole  people.  Both  of  these  bases  are  constantly  shift- 
ing, but  the  best  English  speakers  and  the  best  writers  especially 
are  supposed  to  be  undergoing  a  partially  directed  and  largely 
undirected  evolution  which  is  making  of  it  a  more  and  more 
economic  means  of  oral  and  written  communication.  The  gram- 
mar and  composition  teachers  of  the  present  day,  including  the 
writers  of  text-books,  could  be  more  justly  criticised  for  being 
too  conservative  than  too  progressive  in  the  adoption  of  modifi- 
cations in  forms  of  speech.  Wording  that  has  been  appearing 
over  the  names  of  the  best  writers  for  some  time  is  often  red 
inked  in  college  themes. 

About  the  nineteenth  century  the  gi-ammarians  were  so  busy 
with  their  first  two  groups  of  problems,  whether  English  grammar 
should  be  a  subject  of  general  study  and  whether  English  gram- 
mar should  be  really  English  that  they  failed  to  make  it  an  invit- 
ing, interesting  study.  Its  departure  from  the  complexity  of 
the  Latin  grammar  had  made  its  mastery  possible  but  most 
grammars  were  written  in.  the  technical  manner  of  books  intended 
only  for  experts.  Whether  this  was  due  to  a  failure  to  understand 
childhood  and  appreciate  its  needs  or  to  the  determination  that 
English  grammar  should  be  made  no  less  dignified  than  its  classic 
foe  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  A  study  of  text  books  in  other  com- 
mon branches  preliminary  to  this  special  investigation  inclines 
me  to  the  belief  that  both  were  factors  in  making  grammars  hard 
to  study  and  hard  to  teach.     Lindly  Murray,  whose  books  were 
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the  most  used  and  the  most  often  quoted  during  the  first  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  said  in  his  eleventh  edition  of  "The 
Abridgement  of  Murray's  English  Grammar''  (1822)  that  he 
did  not  write  down  to  children  because  they  must  be  led  upward. 
However,  he  graded  his  work  to  age  somewhat  by  adding  an  ap- 
pendix for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  An  anonymous  work  by  a 
"Teacher  in  Boston"  (1830)  rebelled  against  the  new  idea  of 
sacrificing  the  "Rigorous  methods  of  science."  This  attitude  was 
criticised  by  many  writers.  Daniel  Adams,  A.  B.,  declared  in 
his  "Thorough  Scholar  or  The  Nature  of  Language  with  the 
Reasons,  Principles  and  Rules  of  English  Grammar",  that  "Auth- 
ors, not  teachers,  are  to  be  blamed,  because  they  write  books  that 
only  adepts  can  understand."  He  proposed  that,  as  a  test  of  his 
contention,  anyone  who  has  gone  no  further  in  his  study  of  Eng- 
lish than  grammar  be  asked  whether  a  given  sound  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  foreign  language  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  Many 
text-books,  such  as  "Grammar  made  Easy"  and  "A  Little  Boy's 
Grammar",  advertise  this  effort  at  simplification. 

The  degree  to  which  study  was  merely  memorising  and  to  which 
recitation  was  nothing  but  repetition  until  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  strikingly  ^evident  in  the  grammars.  There 
were  occasional  opponents  of  the  memory  method  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  their  efforts  had  little  effect  upon  the  text-books  of 
their  own  generations.  The  age-long  methods  against  which  they 
complained  were  best  described  in  "The  Rudiments  of  English 
Grammar"  by  Rev.  Henry  St.  John  Bullen,  B.  A.  (1797),  "Let 
the  children  get  by  heart  a  portion  of  it  every  day  for  the  first 
four  school  days;  on  the  fifth  day — repetition  day,  let  them  learn 
to  apply  the  whole  to  the  questions."  This  book  consisted  only  of 
definitions  and  inflections  with  a  few  questions  that  were  anything 
but  thought-provoking  or  interesting.  A  later  example  of  the 
common  type  of  book  was  that  of  Samuel  B.  Cimmons  who  in 
1832,  "Collected  all  the  essential  rules  in  a  concise  form  to  the 
parsing  of  English",  and  made  a  grammar  that  is  nothing  but 
dry  bones.  Its  "Rules  for  writing  with  perspicuity  and  accuracy" 
are  decidedly  lacking  in  both  of  these  enviable  qualities.  All 
these  rules  were  to  be  learned  by  heart  under  the  delusion  preva- 
lent in  that  day,  that  their  application  to  speech  and  writing  in 
daily  life  would  be  thus  insured. 
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Daniel  Adams  was  heard  vigorously  protesting  in  1803  against 
excessive  reliance  upon  the  memorizing  method.  He  said  that  it 
resulted  in  the  learning  of  words  in  lieu  of  ideas.  His  book  is 
replete  with  memory  work;  but  "The  wholly  new  and  original" 
phase  of  it  consists  of  questions  in  the  margin  opposite  the  parts 
to  be  memorized.  Abner  Aldeu  published  "Grammar  Made  Easy" 
in  1811,  in  which  he  insisted,  "It  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion  which 
some  grammarians  entertain  that  learners  should  commit  all  the 
parts  of  speech  to  memory  with  all  their  variations,  verbs,  actively 
and  passively,  affirmatively  and  negatively."  Wm.  S.  Bach's 
"Grammar  of  the  English  Language"  (1839)  insists  that  gram- 
mar can  be  comprehended  by  children  and  that  it  should  be  taught 
to  them  as  a  science  to  be  understood  rather  than  as  an  art  to  be 
memorized  and  applied. 

The  general  loss  of  faith  in  the  memorizing  of  definitions  and 
principles  as  a  means  of  improving  oral  and  written  languages 
was  succeeded  by  unlimited  enthusiasm  in  advocacy  of  one  or 
another  of  the  many  devices  that  were  sought  out  to  take  its 
place.  Most  authors  resorted  at  once  to  more  painstaking  explan- 
ation of  each  rule.  Murray  (182.^)  claimed  that  although  he 
aimed  at  full  discussion,  he  endeavored  to  avoid  bewildering  de- 
tails— a  commendable  effort  in  contrast  with  that  of  several  con- 
temporaries, especially  that  of  Goold  BrowTi.  Although  authors 
had  illustrated  their  rules  by  examples  as  early  as  Lowthe,  the 
need  of  doing  so  was  not  generally  appreciated  even  by  Murray 
until  the  device  of  thorough  explanation  had  been  tried  and  found 
to  be  less  effective  than  was  anticipated. 

A  popular  type  of  exercise  which  is  equally  as  unpopular  today 
was  that  of  reconstructing  incorrect  sentences.  Among  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  its  many  advocates  were  Abner  Alden  who  asserted 
in  "Grammar  Made  Easy",  "Xothing  gives  so  much  insight  as 
the  correction  of  bad  English"  and  John  Goldberry,  A.  M.,  who, 
in  his  "Sequel  to  The  Common  School  Grinumar,"  (1842)  said, 
"There  are  but  two  true  methods  of  teacliing  English  grammar, 
one  by  rule  and  example,  the  other  by  teaching  what  is  right  by 
showing  what  is  wrong."  The  noted  granuuarian  Green  valued 
this  exercise  highly.  The  amount  of  drill  exercises  of  this  kind 
is  evident  in  P.  J.  Collins'  "Key  to  Exercises  adapted  to  Murray's 
English  Grammar"  (1819)  in  which  there  are  151  pages  of  cor- 
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rected  exercises  with   the   modified   words    italicized.      But   the 
illustration  of  each  theory  was  not  a  matter  of  general  practice 
according  to  Goldsbury,  even  when  he  wrote  the  book  mentioned 
above,  for  he  said  that  the  efforts  to  adapt  the  grammars  to  chil- 
den's  needs  had  failed,  "Because  most  authors  have  treated  the 
subject  too  much  in  the  abstract  without  practical  application  of 
their  own  rules."     Latham   (1852)   believed  that  the  theory  of 
language  can  be  learned  best  independently  of  practical  applica- 
tion because  theory  and  example  together  divide  the  attention. 
John  Matheson  in  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  English  Gram- 
mar"   (1819)   boasted  of  the  superiority  of  his  book  owing  to 
"The  elucidation  of  every  fact  and  principle  by  examples."  Prob- 
ably even  the  correction  of  bad  English  was  not  as  general  an 
exercise  as  parsing.     I  have  been  unable  to  discover  how  early  in 
the  history  of  grammar  parsing  began  but  it  was  practiced  much 
more  in   English   grammar  and  mentioned  much  oftener  after 
1823,  when  Kirkham  wrote  his  grammar  with  a  systematic  order 
of  parsing.     Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  these  few  devices, 
dissimilarity  of  treatment  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  gram- 
mars of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Most  of  them 
were  of  the  old  deductive  type  but  a  few  like  Adams  (1803)  and 
Smith  (1845)  and  Cobb  (1820)  were  somewhat  inductive.  Schuy- 
ler    (1830),    Wood     (1844),   and    Smith    used    conversational 
methods.     An  anonymous  writer  (1830)  required  pupils  to  read 
a  selection  from  good  idiomatic  English  and  then  to  proceed  to 
questions.      Green    (1830)   used  oral  methods  of  starting  little 
children  in  grammar  and  combined  induction  and  deduction. 

Simplification,  the  slogan  of  those  who  induced  early  gram- 
marians to  give  up  the  Latin  form  of  organization,  again  became 
the  craze.  The  resultant  gaunt,  emaciated  appearance  of  the  books 
served  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  R.  G.  White  that 
"There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  grammar  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Ours  was  thereafter  often  spoken  of  as  "The  gi-ammar- 
less  tongue."  This  broiight  about  the  opinion  (about  1880)  in 
some  localities,  that  grammar  should  no  longer  encumber  the  al- 
ready overloaded  course  of  study. 

Authors  in  this  field  made  an  ingenuous  adjustment  to  this 
dilemma  in  that  they  introduced  sentence  building  to  take  the 
place  of  formal  grammar.     Then  the  name  grammar  fell  into 
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almost  irretrievable  disrepute  as  has  the  term  elocution  since  in- 
terpretative reading  usurped  its  throne.  For  this  reason  the 
books  that  guide  the  pupils  in  sentence  building  were  given  the 
title  Language  Lessons. 

Teachers  of  ancient  and  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  complained,  subsequent  to  this  change,  of  an  added 
burden  placed  upon  them  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  language 
structure  on  the  part  of  their  students.  Teachers  of  English  com- 
position, who  admitted  that  children  spoke  and  wrote  somewhat 
more  grammatically,  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  re- 
maining errors,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  assurance 
when  statements  were  grammatical,  to  spend  more  time  than 
formerly  in  teaching  the  principles  of  grammar.  As  a  result  of 
the  protests  from  these  two  sources,  the  method  of  teaching  the 
native  tongue  in  the  grades  has  foimd  it  necessary  to  retrace  some 
of  its  steps.  Rules  and  principles  of  grammar  are  now  introduced, 
when  necessary,  in  the  early  sentence  building,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible, into  the  later  work  of  this  kind;  and  finally  sentence  build- 
ing is  subordinated  to  the  study  of  formal  grammar. 

This  research  has  revealed  several  trails  over  which  American 
methods  of  teaching  grammar  have  journeyed.  One  of  these 
has  ended  in  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  to  every  child, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  faults  in  his  daily  speech. 
Another  has  been  followed  far  enough  to  find  the  structure  of  Eng- 
lish best  revealed  in  itself,  and  therefore  the  best  approach  to 
English  grammar,  not  through  Latin  or  philosophy,  but  through 
practice  in  constructing  correct  English  sentences.  It  has  not 
been  indisputably  settled,  however,  what  basis  within  the  language 
is  the  most  dependable  criterion  of  correct  English.  A  third 
thread  has  led  towards  the  adaptation  of  grammar  instruction  to 
the  capacities,  needs  and  interests  of  childhood.  This  road  ia 
long,  and  its  end  seems  farther  removed  from  our  present  stage 
than  its  beginning.  If  my  efforts  have  succeeded  in  mapping  out 
the  past  of  grammar  with  any  more  definiteness  than  it  possessed 
before,  some  of  the  unnecessary  re-exploration  of  barren  territory 
may  have  been  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  most  promising  di- 
rections for  future  exploits,  journeys,  and  investigations  may 
have  been  pointed  out 
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Shall  We  Teach  Household  Arts  in  Our 

Schools  ? 

Emma  B.  Mattekson,  Insteuctoe  Household  Economics, 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦'""""""^"""""ftllALL  we  teach  Household  Arts  in  our  Schools? 
I  This  is  the  question  asked  by  normal  school  presi- 
g  dents,  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers. 
I  Mrs.  Richards  in  "The  Cost  of  Living"  says  "Man 
>iuiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiinniir$  ^^  ^^^  uplifting,  compelling  force  in  the  world  does 
I  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  in  all  ages  has  won  his 
I  place  by  the  ideals  he  has  placed  far  ahead  and 
*'""""""™"""""'*  above  him  and  for  which  he  has  valiantly  striven." 
"If  Ave  accept  the  conclusion  of  thoughtful  students  of  human 
evolution  and  assume  that  what  is  represented  by  the  term  "Home" 
is  the  germ  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  that  no  community  rises 
above  the  average  of  its  individual  homes  in  intelligence,  courage, 
industry,  thrift,  patriotism  or  any  other  individual  or  civic  vir- 
tue, that  nothing  which  church,  state,  or  school  can  do  will  quite 
make  up,  for  the  lack  in  the  home,  then  we  must  acknowledge 
that  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  a  discussion  of 
the  standards  involved  in  home  life." 

Suppose  we  are  asked  "What  is  the  office  of  the  home  ?"  A 
hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago  such  a  question  would  never  have 
been  thought  of,  much  less  asked,  for  our  grandmothers  were 
taught  and  learned  well  the  lesson  of  home-making,  a  lesson 
learned  by  constant  contact  with  the  mother  or  the  home  workers 
of  the  family.  But  in  these  days  of  long  hours  in  school,  lessons 
to  be  learned,  piario  lessons,  and  the  many  other  activities  which 
take  up  the  girl's  time  entirely  outside  the  home,  is  it  strange 
that  the  home  teaching  of  the  girl  has  been  superseded  and  she 
comes  to  adult  life  and  marriage  unprepared  to  assume  the  duties 
of  manager  of  her  own  household,  the  main  spender  of  the 
family  income  and  the  wise  mother  of  her  children. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  change  the  complexity  of  modern  life — 
it  is  a  sign  of  our  civilization  that  it  has  come  to  be  so  complex 
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— but  living  in  the  present  as  we  do,  the  school  must  take  its 
place  as  a  corrective  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  home.  Conserva- 
tism has  always  opposed  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  school, 
but  not  so  long  ago  biology,  physics  and  chemistry  were  under 
the  same  discussion  as  the  stiidies  of  economics  and  sociology  are 
today.  The  psychology  teacher  also  should  remember  that  dis- 
sention  waxed  loud  and  long  over  his  subject,  and  even  Latin 
and  Greek  did  not  escape  disapproval  when  their  introduction 
into  schools  was  advocated. 

In  1817  in  our  own  country  when  reading  was  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  cries  went  up  that  the  school  was  usurping  the 
prerogative  of  the  home,  but  since  children  were  not  taught  at 
home  to  read — prerogative  or  not — the  school  said,  "I  will  have 
to  teach  reading." 

Today  the  same  battle  is  going  on  over  the  very  evident  home 
occupations,  cooking  and  sewing.  No  doubt  they  should  be  taught 
in  the  home,  but  more  than  one  mother,  feeling  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  know  these  things,  thanks  the  school  for  teaching  her, 
weakly  saying,  "I  never  sew  myself  and  if  my  daughter  goes 
into  the  kitchen  the  cook  doesn't  like  it  and  would  leave."  Poor 
woman  at  the  mercy  of  her  cook  and  dressmaker. 

So  as  in  1817  when  the  school  said,  "I  will  have  to  teach 
reading",  so  today  the  school  is  saying,  "I  must  teach  these 
household  arts,  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  home  nursing,  sanita- 
tiqn,  hygiene,  subjects  once  part  of  every  girl's  training  received 
daily  from  her  mother  and  the  girl  most  carefully  supervised, 
corrected  and  made  ready  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  domain. 
But  to  many  people,  educators  as  well  as  laymen,  the  idea  that 
the  household  arts  have  any  mental  side  is  a  new  one. 

Beatrice  Hereford  voices  the  popular  opinion  in  one  of  her 
monologues  of  Addie  and  her  mother,  "No  Addie  isn't  in  school 
this  winter,  the  Doctor  says  she  mustn't  do  any  mental  work,  so 
she's  thinking  of  taking  up  art  or  domestic  science."  But  the 
initiated  knows  that  the  study  of  home  economics,  household 
arts,  or  domestic  science  as  the  work  is  variously  called,  includes 
physics,  chemistry  and  physiology,  bacteriology  and  sanitation, 
home  decoration  and  administration,  selection  and  cooking  of 
foods,  marketing  and  serving,  home  nursing  and  nutrition,  de- 
signing, drafting  and  garment  making,  the  study  of  textiles  and 
fibres,  all  these  together  with  a  most  vital  study,  sociology. 
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The  social  worker  knows  tliat  the  student  of  nutrition  can  help 
much,  for  mal-nutrition  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  diseases  of 
poverty,  and  insufficient  income  is  not  infrequently  at  the  bot- 
tom of  mal-nutrition.  The  wives  of  many  hard-working  men, 
mothers  of  children  are  frequently  entirely  ignorant  of  wise  se- 
lection of  food,  proper  preparation,  of  how  much  it  ought  to  cost 
in  relation  to  nutritive  value,  in  short  how  to  make  the  family 
income  after  paying  the  rent,  feed  the  family  and  leave  enough 
for  clothing  and  recreation. 

To  organize  classes  of  mothers  presents  many  difficulties,  but 
an  easier  way  of  getting  at  the  situation  is  to  teach  the  girls  of 
the  grades  and  high  schools,  interest  them  in  the  art  of  home 
making,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  food  values  and  sanitation, 
arouse  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the  house  beautiful  and  give 
the  girl  an  interest  in  common  with  her  mother  in  the  hope  that 
she  will  lift  some  of  the  mother's  burdens  in  a  wise  and  skillful 
way.  Many  a  mother  has  learned  unconsciously  from  watching 
her  daughter  repeat  at  home  the  cooking  or  sewing  lesson  learned 
at  school.  However,  in  some  schools  goes  up  the  cry  that  the  manual 
arts  are  being  forced  upon  us,  that  the  cultural  aspect  of  the 
school  is  being  crowded  out  and  we  are  becoming  too  technical. 

What  is  culture  but  the  result  of  training  and  knowledge  ap- 
plied to  environment.  We  are  accustomed  to  estimate  culture 
as  meaning  the  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue  or  the  mastery  of 
one  or  more  foreign  tongues.  True  culture  means  not  only  the 
mastery  of  language,  but  Dr.  Butler  is  right  in  saying  in  "The 
Meaning  of  Education",  "When  a  child  has  entered  into  this  in- 
heritance, first  physical,  then  scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  in- 
stitutional and  religious,  then  we  use  the  word  to  signify  the 
state  that  has  been  attained."  It  is  not  that  there  has  been  too 
much  of  the  language  work,  the  English  work,  the  art  and  music 
in  the  schools,  but  that  there  has  been  too  little  of  the  physical 
and  scientific.  Adjustments  are  being  made  between  all  these 
subjects  in  schools  wise  enough  to  see  the  necessity  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  those  timid  or  so 
strictly  conservative  schools  where  manual  training  or  house- 
hold arts  have  been  considered  fit  only  to  be  put  in  the  cellar,  if 
added  at  all  to  the  curriculum. 

A  psychology  teacher  said  in  astonishment  after  a  talk  with  a 
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domestic  teacher,  "Why,  there  seems  to  be  some  mental  aspect  to 
your  subject."  This  is  the  unfortunate  mental  aspect  of  many  a 
teacher  of  subjects  other  than  those  allied  with  manual  training 
or  domestic  science.  Since  this  is  so,  it  is  the  business  of  manual 
training  and  household  arts  to  demonstrate  to  teachers  or  laymen 
in  such  a  state  of  mental  darkness  that  there  is  decidedly  a  men- 
tal aspect  to  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  business  of 
the  non-informed  persons  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the 
possibilities,  advantages,  disadvantages — where  they  occur — 
of  the  work. 

The  test  of  any  product  is.  Does  it  meet  the  requirements  ? 
The  test  of  any  device  is.  Does  it  work?  Dr.  Butler  says,  "The 
first  question  to  be  asked  of  any  course  of  study  is.  Does  it  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  contemporary  civilization?"  If  not  it 
is  neither  efficient  nor  liberal.  I  would  like  to  see  every  grade 
teacher,  the  manual  training  and  household  arts  teacher 
of  her  own  grade,  taking  the  children  into  the  shop,  kitchen, 
sewing-room,  living-room  or  laundry,  and  working  out  the 
problem  in  arithmetic,  using  the  materials  studied  about  in 
geography,  contrasting  the  house  and  homes  of  today  with  the 
house  of  the  Puritans  studied  about  in  history.  We  could  go 
on  making  connections  and  applications  indefinitely  and  what  a 
vital  subject  each  one  becomes  to  the  child.  The  fact 
that  home  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  lost  nearly  all  the  industries  it  once  possessed,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  family  resides  now  here,  now 
there,  not  owning  property,  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  home  is  no  longer  the  progressive  element  in  society.  Too 
often  the  home  is  only  a  shelter  to  be  sought  when  pleasures 
have  failed.  We  hear  young  people  saying,  "Well — nothing  else 
to  do ;  guess  I'll  have  to  go  home."  It  lies  with  the  teacher  of  house- 
iold  arts  to  change  this  attitude  and  by  taking  the  girl  in  charge, 
give  her  ideals  and  aims  which  will  make  the  home  not  the  last 
place  but  the  place  of  amusement,  the  place  where  the  ideals  of 
womanhood  will  stand  forth  for  the  good  of  the  community  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Modem  Language 

Question 


A  Reply  to  Some  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Teaching  of 
Modem  Languages. 


CiiAKLES  E.  Young,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Ijjiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit^jj],;  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  the 
~l  results  of  the  same  were  never  the  target  for  more 
I  shafts  of  adverse  criticism  than  at  present.  Many 
I   are  ready  to  condemn  as  a  failure  any  system  that 

SiHiiiwiHiaiiiii c5  *^oes  not  quickly  enable  pupils  not  only  to  read  but 

I  I   also  to  understand  and  speak  the  language  studied. 

I  I    To  meet  this    sort    of    criticism    we    find    many 

♦"""'»""°' ""'♦  teachers   using   the   so-called   direct   method.      lii 

other  words,  they  stress  the  oral  side  of  their  teaching.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  attempt  to  show:  firstly,  that  much  of  the  above 
mentioned  criticism  is  unjust;  secondly,  that  the  direct  method 
does  not  suit  all  conditions  or  bring  about  all  the  desired  results; 
lastly,  that  Americans  can  usually  profit  more  from  a  reading 
than  from  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

Those  who  brand  as  a  failure  a  teacher  or  his  system  if  his  pu- 
pils are  not  able  to  converse  in  French  or  German,  overlook  the  fact 
that  other  things  of  value  may  be  gained  from  such  a  course.  Not 
to  be  able  to  read  French  and  German  hampers  the  student  in 
almost  any  line  of  advanced  work.  Hence  most  graduate  and 
professional  schools  require  such  ability  of  their  students.  A 
reading  knowledge  remains  long  after  ability  to  speak  has  de- 
parted through  lack  of  opportunity  to  speak.  For,  as  I  shall  show 
later,  we  have  few  chances  here  to  speak  a  foreign  language. 
Furthermore,  in  a  brief  course  a  student  undoubtedly  gets  a 
better  glimpse  of  foreign  culture  through  reading  than  if  the 
same  time  be  devoted  to  practice  in  speaking. 

The  direct  method  is  of  foreign  origin,  advocated  and  used  iu 
this  country  largely  by  foreign  teachers.     These  enthusiasts  dis- 
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regard  the  great  differences  between  this  country  and  Europe 
as  to  both  schools  and  pupils.  lu  the  first  place,  French  or  Ger- 
man children  begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages  earlier  there 
than  here.  ''Ah,"  say  the  foreigners,  "That  is  your  mistake.  Let 
them  begin  earlier  here,  too."  But  I  am  discussing  another  ques- 
tion now,  accepting  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  they,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be.  This  reform  method,  then,  obtains  the  best  results 
with  young  pupils.  For  it  is,  we  are  told,  a  modification  or 
rationalizing  of  the  not  long  since  loudly  advertised  natural 
method.  This  method  did  not  produce  the  expected  results  be- 
cause it  did  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  older  stu- 
dents differ  from  those  of  children ;  that,  at  eighteen,  we  do  not 
pick  up  a  language  as  we  did  at  three. 

Years  ago. — in  1891,  to  be  exact — Professor  Grandgent  of 
Harvard  j)ointed  out  the  ridiculously  small  amoimt  of  time  each 
pupil  has  in  school  to  hear  and  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  as  com- 
pared to  the  time  spent  in  mastering  his  native  tongue.  This  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  idea  that  pupils  could  be 
taught  to  speak  French  or  German  in  this  short  time,  a  fact  of 
which  the  critics  of  the  results  of  our  modem  language  teaching 
are  respectfully  reminded.  Further,  the  children  in  foreign 
schools  are  likely  to  be  under  stricter  discipline  and  so  give  bet- 
ter attention  to  the  imitation  of  the  teacher.  Again,  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  direct  method,  the  teacher  ought  to  be,  if 
not  bilingual,  at  least  more  familiar  with  the  spoken  tongue 
than  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  teachers.  In  this  respect, 
French,  in  this  country,  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  bi- 
lingual German-Americans  teach  much  of  the  German  in  otir 
schools,  while  there  are  very  few  French-American  teachers.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  European  teacher  is  frequently  better  pre- 
pared in  every  way  than  the  American.  Holders  of  the  doctor's 
degree  often  teach  children  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  third  and  last  point  in  this  article,  i.  e.,  the  greater  need 
we,  in  this  country,  have  of  a  reading  than  of  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  tongues,  is  the  one  to  which  I  invite  especial  at- 
tention. At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point  out  a  mistake  we  often 
make.  Americans  are  notoriously  bad  linguists.  However,  un- 
like   the   mono-lingual   English,   who   scorn   to   learn    any   other 
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language,  the  American  is  ashamed  of  his  linguistic  weakness^ 
He  worries  over  his  poor  "accent"  though  we  all  know  that  an 
accent,  like  a  poet,  must  be  bom ;  rarely  can  it  be  acquired.  One 
of  my  own  teachers  and  friends,  a  man  who  has  spent  years  in 
France,  told  me  recently  of  his  experience  in  a  second-hand  book- 
store in  Paris.  In  what  he  believed  to  be  excellent  French  he 
offered  a  low  price  for  a  desired  book.  He  was  roundly  taken, 
to  task  by  the  bookseller  for  a  scheming  American  who  wanted 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Yet  dozens  of  Americans  with  a 
command  of  French  entirely  sufficient  for  their  needs  stammer 
and  blush  at  their  poor  accent  when  they  ask  an  agent  de  police 
the  way  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  who  address  audiences  in  this  country  da 
not  seem  embarrassed  over  their  accent,  nor  do  we  reproach 
them  for  it. 

How  many  Americans  ever  really  need  to  be  able  to  speak  any 
other  language  than  English  ?  What  per  cent  of  those  who  study 
French  and  German  ever  have  to  speak  either?  I  know  of  no- 
figures  that  have  been  compiled  to  answer  this  question,  but  the 
percentage  must  be  very  small.  In  some  sections  of  our  country 
it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  speak  Grerman,  but  rarely  necessary.  In 
regard  to  French,  this  is  much  less  true.  In  spite  of  the  impres- 
sive figures  in  regard  to  transatlantic  travel,  we  know  that  here^ 
too,  the  number  as  compared  to  those  who  stay  at  home  is  very 
small.  And  even  for  those  who  travel  a  rather  slight  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  is  all  that  is  really  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  much  that  we  want  and  ought  to  know 
and  enjoy  as  a  part  of  our  culture  is  locked  up  in  foreign  lan- 
guages !  To  be  sure,  much  of  this  is  accessible  in  translations.  But 
who  would  not  prefer  to  read  Goethe  in  German  rather  than  in 
English ! 

At  the  risk  of  being  classed  as  unprogressive,  of  being  a  mere- 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  I  wish  to  register  a  plea  for  lay- 
ing the  stress  in  our  modern  language  teaching  on  acquiring 
ability  to  read.  In  the  first  year  let  all  the  students  have  the  same 
general  grounding  in  the  elements,  with  as  much  attention  to  oral 
practice  as  can  be  given  without  sacrificing  other  essentials.  After 
the  first  year,  let  those  who  really  desire  to  give  their  time  to 
oral  work,  enter  special  classes  for  conversation.     Let  the  others 
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hammer  away  at  reading  till  they  can  read  a  bit  of  French  or 
Grerman — not  merely  translate  it — and  grasp  the  therein  con- 
tained idea  without  too  much  attention  to  each  separate  word. 
Thiis  they  will  have  furnished  themselves  with  a  tool  for  use  in 
future  study  and  a  key  that  will  unlock  the  treasure-house  of 
foreign  literatures. 


i 


B 


Cultural  Education 

Oliver  II.   Howe,  M.  D.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

^'""'"'"'""""•iiaitlEFORE  entering  upon  the  real  topic  of  cultural 
education,  I  wish  to  explore  briefly,  what  may  be 
termed  the  border-land  between  vocational  and 
cultural  education.  There  may  be  some,  who,  in 
4iNtiuiiiiiiDiHiniiiniE^  emphasizing  the  importance  of  vocational  education, 
§  I   would  fall  into  the  error  of  considering  it  all-sufli- 

1  1   cient  for  the  individ\ial.     To  such,   I  would  like 

*""""""""'"""""'*  to  show  that  vocational  education  is  not  always  the 
Hefinite  and  manageable  thing  that  one  might  suppose. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  for  each  person  to  choose  his  vocation, 
become  educated  for  it  and  then  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  it. 
In  the  actual  world,  however,  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
their  niches  in  this  ready  fashion,  ilany  are  destined  to  suc- 
ceed only  after  vainly  trying  several  uncongenial  employments 
and  some  develop  talents  for  larger  and  more  important  tasks 
than  could  possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  outset.  Many  are 
the  causes  of  deviation  from  cherished  plans.  Sometimes  the 
person  proves  unfit  for  the  chosen  vocation;  or  ill-health  or  other 
circumstances  oblige  him  to  make  a  radical  change.  Sometimes 
new  inventions,  fashions  or  public  requirements  make  his  trade 
obsolete  before  he  is  really  established  in  it.  Often,  however, 
he  sees  before  him  larger  opportunities  in  a  different  direction. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  happens  to  the  majority  of  per- 
sons that  the  first  work  is  only  temporary  and  serves  mainly  as  a 
trial  flight  to  ascertain  and  measure  his  powers  and  his  true 
relation  to  the  world  about  him. 

Vocational  education  in  its  best  sense  would  seem  to  require 
such  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  training  as  will  enable  the  in- 
dividual to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  life,  with  the  idea  that 
his  usefulness  need  by  no  means  be  limited  by  his  first  horizon. 
Thus  it  happens  that  many  a  study  at  first  looked  on  as  cultural, 
becomes  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  truly  vocational. 
With  a  promising  student,  it  would  seem  wise  not  to  confine  the 
training  to  too  narrow  a  field,  but  to  cover  a  wide  margin  all 
about  the  position  aimed  at.  .  The  man  might,  then,  entering  as 
a  clerk  or  operative,  be  qualified  for  rapid  promotion  or  to  ad- 
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vance  the  industry  in  some  way,  by  experiment,  invention  or 
improved  organization,  or  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  concern. 

Somewhat  related  to  this  broad  view  of  vocational  education, 
is  a  certain  amount  of  collateral  knowledge,  which  serves  to  make 
the  man  an  intelligent  member  of  the  community  and  to  fit  him 
for  his  various  duties — civic,  social  and  religious.  This  general 
information  can  hardly  be  called  cultural  education,  but  is  in- 
termediate between  it  and  the  vocational. 

The  advantages  of  vocational  education  are  now  too  apparent 
to  admit  of  question.  The  principal  problem  seems  to  be,  how 
much  collateral  and  cultural  education  should  be  combined  with 
it  The  collateral  or  civic  education  is  likewise  considered  neces- 
sary for  all,  although  some  considerable  masses  of  people  still 
fail  to  possess  it  in  its  best  sense. 

Cultural  education  aims  to  broaden  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional horizon  of  the  individual,  especially  in  fields  not  necessary 
for  earning  a  livelihood.  Much  room  for  debate  exists  as  to  how 
much  cultural  education  should  be  combined  with  the  essential 
classes  just  mentioned.  No  definite  answer  can  be  given,  for 
there  is  between  individuals  the  greatest  amount  of  variation  as 
to  circumstances  and  needs.  Mental  aptitude  and  capacity  also 
vary  immensely.  There  are  some  grades  of  intellect  that  ap- 
parently do  not  admit  of  any  culture  at  all.  They  can  labor  in 
a  menial  capacity,  support  life  in  a  primitive  way  and  go  no 
further.  We  must  not  judge  these  people  too  harshly.  It  may 
be  that  absence  of  opportimity  in  early  childhood  is  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for  this.  It  may  be  that  our  kind  of  society  or  our 
type  of  education  have  failed  to  bring  out  some  strong  traits 
which  they  possess  and  which  therefore  remain  dormant  and  un- 
suspected. Probably  some  of  them  are  mentally  deficient.  Singu- 
larly, happiness  does  not  depend  upon  culture,  for  many  of  this 
class  are  perfectly  happy.  Admiral  Peary  declared  that  the 
Esquimaux  of  Greenland  were  happier  in  their  primitive  state 
than  they  were  after  receiving  some  education.  I  believe  he 
considered  that  the  natural  balance  of  locality,  occupation  and 
needs  had  been  artificially  disturbed. 

Passing  on  from  this  primitive  type  of  mind,  I  believe  that 
all  persons  should  receive  more  or  less  cultural  education,  but 
that  the  greatest  latitude  should  exist  in  regard  to  the  amount 
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and  the  greatest  wisdom  be  used  in  the  selection  of  studies.  Each 
person  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  his  needs 
and   capabilities   should   be   carefully   taken   into   consideration. 

The  spirit  of  cultural  education  should  first  meet  the  child 
in  the  kindergarten.  He  can  be  taught  in  his  earliest  lessons 
to  admire  and  to  discriminate.  It  should  follow  him  through 
primary  and  grammar  grades  and  reach  a  higher  development 
in  the  high  school  course.  Although  the  main  stress  may  be 
laid  on  vocational  studies,  those  of  cultural  nature  should  accom- 
pany them  and  those  best  acquainted  with  modern  vocational 
teaching  inform  us  that  the  best  methods  of  such  instruction 
develop  a  pronounced  thirst  for  knowledge  in  all  departments, 
extending  even  into  cultural  branches. 

Apparently  the  secret  of  all  that  is  best  in  education,  is  to 
develop  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  Giving  due  weight  to  the 
discipline  of  mind  acquired  by  pursuing  iincongenial  -studies, 
the  work  done  imder  conditions  of  slavery  and  repulsion,  seems 
to  me  in  good  part  wasted.  To  my  mind,  greater  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  studies  might  do  away  with  a  part  of  these 
unfavorable  conditions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  student  reaches  his  real  mental 
awakening  in  the  high  school  course.  He  then  perhaps  first 
shows  the  real  bent  of  his  mind  and  reaches  out  eagerly  for  what 
seems  to  be  his  natural  food.  High  school  studies  with  favorable 
conditions  in  the  pupil,  are  well  adapted  to  furnish  a  beginning, 
from  which  the  individual  may  develop  a  good  degree  of  culture 
by  wise  use  of  his  time  in  further  study. 

The  college  course  is  largely  devoted  to  cultural  study  and  the 
system  of  electives  ordinarily  available  gives  one  a  wide  range 
of  choice  in  planning  his  course.  If  one  is  not  obliged  imme- 
diately to  enter  an  employment  and  has  the  aptitude  for  scholar- 
ship, it  is  very  desirable  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  college  course. 
If  the  life  occupation  has  not  been  decided  upon,  the  college  ad- 
vantages will  give  a  broader  view  of  the  world  and  enable  the 
student  to  choose  more  wisely.  He  will  enter  upon  his  occupation 
with  more  maturity  and  his  knowledge  and  culture  will  enable 
him  to  be  more  effective  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  The 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  facility  in  dealing  with  men 
will  prove  not  the  least  valuable  forms  of  culture  obtained  .in 
college. 
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Regular  education  provides  only  the  beginning  of  one's  scheme 
of  culture.  It  should  form  the  taste  and  give  the  first  7es(.  It 
should  show  the  first  paths  and  give  sufiicient  training  in  the  use 
of  books  to  enable  the  person  to  pursue  further  studies  by  him- 
self and  to  be  a  keen  and  appreciative  observer  of  nature  and  of 
people  throughout  his  life. 

Cultural  education  tends  to  broaden  the  mind  and  to  produce 
a  well-rounded  character.  It  fits  one  to  appreciate  on  a  broad 
scale  and  to  better  enjoy  the  ivorld  in  which  ho  lives.  We  get 
in  touch  with  nature  through  geography,  astronomy,  geology, 
botany,  chemistry  and  allied  sciences;  with  mankind  through 
biography,  literature,  association  and  travel;  while  in  the  broad 
prospect  opened  by  history,  we  have  all  peoples  and  all  ages 
spread  out  before  us.  The  best  use  of  these  sources  implies 
judgment  and  discrimination,  a  recognition  of  the  salient  points 
and  careful  study  and  comparison.  Otherwise  the  mind  becomes 
overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  unndated  facts. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  excessive  culture 
breeds  discontent  and  unfits  a  person  for  his  real  position  in  life 
I  believe  this  is  a  real  danger  in  certain  instances,  especially 
where  the  mind  becomes  centered  upon  the  culture  and  neglects 
the  real  duties  of  life.  The  greatest  diversity  exists  not  only 
in  the  needs  of  different .  individuals,  but  in  the  types  and  ca- 
pacities of  their  minds.  One  should  alwaj's  remember  that,  while 
the  borders  and  fringes  of  time  may  be  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake,  the  real  web  and  fabric  of  life 
should  be  given  to  positive,  productive  service  to  the  world.  The 
instances,  however,  in  which  culture  over-steps  its  bounds  are 
much  less  frequent  than  those  in  which  it  is  neglected  or  absent. 

A  favorite  idea  of  liberal  education  has  been  that  it  should,  in 
a  way,  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and 
much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  rough  blocking  out  of  the 
field.  It  enables  the  student  to  appreciate  the  relative  proportions 
and  relations  of  different  subjects  and  makes  the  way  easy  for 
any  further  study.  Far  too  many  students  become  lost  in  a  maze 
of  detail  through  lack  of  just  such  a  scheme  and  fail  to  realize 
the  salient  features,  which  should  become  fixed  in  the  mind  like 
the  important  peaks  of  a  mountain  range.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  a  complete  grounding  in  universal  knowledge  is 
really  impossible.     The  statement  was  made  about  Dante  that  he 
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had  faithfully  applied  himself  and  had  become  versed  in  all 
knowledge.  This  was  doubtless  possible  to  such  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Dante  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  knowledge  was  then 
restricted.  Now,  life  itself  is  too  short  for  a  liberal  education 
upon  these  lines  and  the  great  complexity  makes  necessary  a  wise 
selection  for  individual  needs. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  particular  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  cultural  education.  First:  it  is  an  unfailing  source 
of  recreation.  The  ability  to  turn  the  mind  from  its  hard  tasks 
to  something  different,  rests  and  renews  it  and  makes  it  more 
efficient  The  word  "recreation"  has,  unfortunately,  in  current 
use,  lost  something  of  its  original  meaning.  We  often  use  it  in- 
terchangeably with  pleasure,  play,  diversion,  and  sometimes,  even, 
make  it  synonymous  with  "passing  away  the  time."  It  means 
a  re-creation  of  our  energies. 

By  turning  one's  thoughts  and  activities  into  another  channel, 
he  not  only  rests  the  mental  mechanism  previously  employed  in 
performing  his  work,  but  by  pursuing  some  worthy  line  of  thought, 
he  enlarges  his  view  upon  life,  increases  his  appreciation  of 
great  things,  and  gathers  to  his  personality  something  that  makes 
him  more  a  man  than  before.  Thus  all  sorts  of  tired  people 
turn  to  music,  to  literature,  to  humorous  sketches,  to  favorite 
poems,  to  art  or  the  drama.  Each  finds  a  healing  balm  after  the 
hot  struggle  of  life  and  rests  awhile  by  some  shady  pool  before 
again  entering  the  contest. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  helpful  recreation,  one 
should,  early  in  life,  form  tastes  for  several  types  of  culture.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  train  some  faculty,  some  aspira- 
tion, some  part  of  the  intellectual  life,  before  the  gates  of  habit 
and  routine  are  closed  against  it.  We  often  see  the  effects  of 
failure  to  do  this.  I  know  some  business  men  who  never  read 
anything  but  the  daily  newspapers.  I  knew  a  man,  who,  during 
a  long  illness,  occupied  his  mind  only  in  reading  the  papers  and 
in  conversation.  I,  once  or  twice,  suggested  to  him  some  book 
that  I  thought  might  make  the  hours  pass  more  pleasantly.  He 
declined,  saying  that  he  never  had  read  books  and  didn't  care  to. 
He  was  an  intelligent  business  man  and  well  informed  in  all 
ordinary  matters  of  the  day,  but  how  much  broader  and  pleasanter 
would  have  been  his  outlook  on  life,  had  he  known  something  of  the 
delights  of  literature  I 
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The  more  dull  and  prosaic  the  occupation,  the  more  the  per- 
son needs  something  to  cheer  the  spirit  and  offset  the  dull  rou- 
tine. The  bookteeper  must  needs  know  systems  of  accounts  and 
commercial  forms,  with  perhaps  stenography  and  typewriting; 
but  the  monotony  of  such  a  life  would  be  well-nigh  unendurable 
without  some  elements  of  culture,  some  power  of  appreciation 
reaching  out  to  other  realms,  some  mental  furniture  that  would 
inake  the  person  at  home  with  himself.  Everybody  has  more  or 
less  enforced  solitiide.  Some  are  barely  able  to  endure  it  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  alone.  The  man  who  has  developed  internal 
resources  is  rarely  lonely.  His  mind  is  well  furnished:  he  al- 
ways has  something  worth  thinking  about  and  has  become  good 
company  for  himself. 

The  ordinary  person  without  some  beginnings  of  culture,  is 
likely  to  drift  about  aimlessly  between  the  cheap  moving  picture 
show,  the  vaudeville,  the  sensational  newspaper  and  the  cheap 
novel,  without  ever  attaining  anything  that  can  add  to  the  mental 
power  or  to  the  fullness  of  life. 

The  pursuit  of  culture  by  one's  self  forms  an  agreeable  avo- 
cation. It  can  be  carried  on  in  spare  fragments  of  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The  enthusiasm  evoked  is  likely 
to  be  considerable  and  the  avocation  is  often  in  effect  a  play- 
occupation  differing  widely  from  the  vocation  in  character  and, 
unlike  it,  being  free  from  responsibility  and  worry.  Some  per- 
aona  require  a  rather  light  avocation,  like  reading  fiction  or 
humor;  some  draw  inspiration  and  refreshment  from  music: 
others  make  original  researches  in  local  history  or  science,  while 
still  others  go  more  or  less  deeply  into  literature  or  history  or 
the  drama,  or  perhaps  art  or  architecture. 

The  importance  of  the  possession  of  some  avocation  is  never 
more  apparent  than  when  one  is  laid  aside  from  active  work  by 
illness  or  the  loss  of  a  business  position.  The  man  of  internal 
resources  has  then  a  great  advantage  and  can  pleasantly  occupy 
his  time  and  have  a  genuine  zest  in  life,  instead  of  pacing  the 
floor  like  a  caged  animal. 

By  changing  one's  avocation '  occasionally,  one  can  cover  quite 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  secure  a  broad  basis  of  interest  in 
life,  besides  rendering  himself  more  capable  of  entertaining  his 
friends. 
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Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs  considers  the  use  a  per- 
son makes  of  the  margin  of  time,  to  be  a  wonderful  test  of  char- 
acter. He  says:  "When  we  are  free  to  follow  our  own  choice  and 
desire,  with  no  compulsion  from  external  forces,  our  choice  shows 
the  line  of  movement  and  reveals  the  ideal.  When  we  do  what 
we  like  to  do,  because  we  like  it,  we  show  what  we  really  care 
for  more  completely  than  at  any  other  time.  In  it  we  show  the 
real  purpose  of  our  lives." 

The  second  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  that  through  it 
we  gain  a  breadth  of  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its  forms.  The 
educated  man  feels  a  kinship  with  other  minds — with  human 
nature — ^with  the  world  in  general.  Wherever  he  goes,  whom- 
ever he  meets,  he  has  in  him  the  beginnings  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  touches  the  world  at 
every  point  and  realizes  that  he  is  a  part  of  it.  The  man  of 
narrow  sympathies,  accustomed  to  a  limited  range  of  thought 
and  at  home  only  in  certain  restricted  circumstances,  misses  a 
great  deal  of  life  and  is  apt  to  hold  a  distorted  view  of  things  in 
general,  frequently  despising  whatever  is  beyond  the  range  of 
his  knowledge. 

Along  with  the  principle  of  breadth,  is  the  so-called  socializa- 
tion of  knowledge,  which  has  been  defined  as  "the  process  by 
which  an  individual  is  brought  into  conformity  and  co-operation 
with  human  society  in  its  dominant  interests  and  fundamental 
nature."  Such  a  socialization  will  tend  to  greatly  increase  a  per- 
son's usefulness.  It  furnishes  an  end  and  aim  for  study  and 
organizes  and  marshals  one's  mental  equipment  so  that  it  may 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  third  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  that  it  furnishes 
a  positive  renewal  of  one's  ideals.  Daily  contact  with  the  world 
in  the  struggle  of  life  is  accompanied  by  wear  and  tear.  We  are 
oppressed  by  the  disagreeable  aspects  of  life  and  often  discour- 
aged by  the  ills  that  have  no  apparent  remedy.  Our  optimism 
receives  severe  shocks:  our  confidence  in  human  nature  gets 
badly  jarred.  Our  belief  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness  be- 
comes uncertain.  At  such  a  time  a  book  that  will  give  us  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  the  ideal  and  will  renew  in  our  minds  the  due 
proportion  of  things,  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  live  for  ideals 
— we  toil,  struggle  and  suffer  for  them.     When  we  lose  them 
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temporarily  or  when  our  world  seems  to  be  dominated  by  evil  and 
disorder,  then  we  are  at  sea.  By  returning  to  the  ideal  we  re- 
turn to  an  atmosphere  fit  for  the  soul  to  breathe.  It  is  only  by 
breadth  of  mind  and  breadth  of  contact  with  the  best  thought  the 
human  mind  has  furnished  that  we  can  in  adverse  circumstances, 
have  command  over  life.  Books  take  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
show  us  the  large  and  important  truths  of  life. 

The  fourth  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  One  cannot  associate  with  great  minds,  even 
through  the  medium  of  books,  without  getting  helpful  inspira- 
tion. Contact  with  great  men  is  still  better  and  one  who  avails 
himself  of  such  advantages  will  have  little  room  left  in  his  life 
for  things  that  are  petty  and  mean. 

By  reading  some  of  the  best  thoughts  that  the  human  mind 
has  conceived,  we  elevate  our  own  natures  and  thereby  prove 
our  kinship  with  great  souls.  We  reach  ideals  that  may  domi- 
nate and  enrich  our  lives  and  make  them  more  worthy  and 
noble.  Some  prominent  advocates  of  the  socialization  of  knowl- 
edge insist  that  all  knowledge  acquired  by  the  individual  shall 
be  planned  and  pursued  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  given  out 
to  the  community  again  through  the  individual's  life  and  ser- 
vices. This  is  an  exceedingly  helpful  doctrine  and  is  in  line 
with  all  other  modem  schemes  of  efficiency.  It  seems  to  me 
nevertheless,  that  a  certain  margin  of  time  belongs  to  the  in- 
dividual for  his  own  improvement,  in  which  the  mind  can  prop- 
erly select  its  own  food. 

Life  might  be  represented  as  a  pyramid  made  up  of  three 
stages.  The  broad  basal  section  may  be  termed  livelihood.  IJsu- 
ally  the  largest  in  bulk,  it  is  that  upon  which  the  whole  structure 
must  be  supported.  Resting  upon  this  is  a  liberal  section,  which 
we  call  living,  which  represents  the  contribution  in  general  activ- 
ity, enthusiasm  and  uplift  which  the  individual  makes  to  society 
and  to  the  world  about  him.  This  is  what  is  freely  offered  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  for  the  betterment  of  the  race. 
^  The  apex  of  the  pyramid,  entitled  life  represents  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual  and  embodies  the  cultivation  of  his  nature 
for  its  own  sake. 

Man  created  in  the  image  of  God  is  only  truly  one  of  the  sons 
of  God  when  thus  developed ;  and  as  such,  is  permitted  to  "think 
some  of  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Ilim." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  great  educator,  Madame  Montessori,  of  Eome,  has  visited  Bos- 
ton and  elucidated  before  a  great  audience  that  packed  to  the 
doors  one  of  the  large  audience  halls  of  the  "city  of  culture,"  her 
great  idea  in  regard  to  the  training  of  children.  That  the  idea  is 
a  great  one  and  one  which  should  be  restated  periodically  in  a  way 
to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  parents  is  un- 
disputed. That  it  is  new  and  original  with  the  distinguished 
Italian  "doteressa"  is  less  clear,  although  she  has  undoubtedly  given 
it  new  and  fuller  applications  and  an  emphasis  which  was  needed, 
and  which  will  be  helpful. 

The  essence  of  the  Montessori  method  seems  to  consist  in  leaving 
the  child  free  to  develop  according  to  the  inner  laws  of  his  being, 
without  constant  restraints,  compulsions  and  interferences  from  with- 
out. The  teacher  ceases  to  be  jailor,  taskmaster,  judge  and  executioner 
and  becomes  instead,  observer,  comrade,  guide  and  helpmate  of  the 
child.  The  child  no  longer  sits  in  an  uncomfortable  chair  at  an  un- 
hygienic desk,  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  receives  censure  for  inat- 
tention, dullness,  failure  to  accomplish  formal  tasks,  and  for  mischief. 
Instead  he  is  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  posture,  demeanor  and 
occupation  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others;  and  the  parent  and 
teacher  study  his  needs  and  inclinations  and  try  to  direct  his  activi- 
ties into  channels  that  will  make  for  growth,  physical,  mental,  spirit- 
ual. "Do"  as  an  invitation,  accompanied  by  the  opportunity,  is 
substituted  for  "don't",  in  dealing  with  the  child.  When  he  is  naughty 
the  inquiry  is  not  "how  shall  I  punish  him  for  his  naughtiness,"  but 
"how  shall  I  discover  and  remove  the  causes  that  made  him  to  become 
naughty?"  Truly  the  Montessori  method  comes  with  a  great  mes- 
sage to  father,  mother,  teacher  and  child.  As  a  theory  it  is  fascinating. 
In  practice  it  is  sorely  needed  in  many,  many  instances,  to  release 
childhood  from  the  tyranny  and  abuse  of  nervous,  ill-tempered,  care- 
less, ignorant  and  vicious  parents,  unsympathetic  and  dictational 
teachers,  and  hard,  unreasonable  conditions  at  home  and  at  school. 
The  new  direction  given  to  our  thinking  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  system,  and  the  reawakening  of  many  minds  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  creator  has  endowed  each  new  child  with  a  personality 
which  should  be  allowed  to  develop  and  not  be  browbeaten  and  re- 
pressed and  distorted  by  all  sorts  of  grown-up  tyrannies,  will  result  in 
a  vast  amount  of  happiness  for  the  little  folks  and  of  improvement  in 
educational  conditions.  Yet,  the  Montessori  method  has  its  limitations 
and  it  must  be  taken  with  several  important  reservations.  The  prac- 
tical mother  of  a  family  of  growing  children  will  wonder  whether 
Madame  Montessori  herself  has  ever  dealt  at  first-hand  with  a  group 
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of  children  of  her  own,  of  different  ages,  dispositions  and  needs,  all 
the  problems  concerning  whom  must  be  met  and  solved  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  thousand  other  home  and  social  cares  involved  in  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  modem  life.  The  upper  or  middle-class  mother, 
with  one  child  and  one  or  more  maids,  might  very  well  be  able  ta 
stop  and  study  the  complex  causes  leading  up  to  a  case  of  disobedience, 
or  of  hot  temper,  or  some  annoying  or  destructive  act  on  the  part  of 
her  little  son  or  daughter.  To  find  the  cause  and  remove  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ideal  method.  But  supposing  there  are  half  a 
dozen  children  and  that  while  she  is  studying  out  the  one  case  three 
or  four  of  the  others  go  wrong  for  lack  of  attention!  Then  the  in- 
herent differences  of  disposition  and  temperament  upset  all  calcula- 
tions and  break  down  the  best  of  methods.  Some  are  born  with 
such  perversions  of  spirit  that  there  simply  must  be  "don'ts."  Ideal 
methods  cannot  be  adopted.  It  would  be  ideal  to  abolish  policemen 
from  our  modem  municipalities;  but  we  cannot  do  it  as  yet.  The 
writer  of  this  paragraph  once  knew  a  boy  who  loved  to  kill.  He  would 
climb  a  tree  and  wring  the  necks  of  young  birdlings  in  their  nests, 
catch  insects  and  pull  off  their  wings  and  legs,  and  do  many  other 
such  dreadful  things.  By  all  means  study  such  a  case  a  la  Montcssori, 
but  while  studying  it  someone  absolutely  must  enforce  some  very  vig- 
orous and  un-Montessorian  "don'ts." 

We  explained  to  a  little  lad  of  five,  with  whom  we  have  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  a  bed-time  intimacy,  some  of  the  main  points  of 
the  Montcssori  method  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  them.  He 
replied  with  great  eagerness  of  approval,  "They  ought  to  tell  people 
that,  everyivhere!"  "But",  said  we,  "supposing  you  and  several  of 
your  little  playmates  were  playing  in  the  kitchen  and  one  boy  pro- 
posed to  empty  the  contents  of  the  oil  can  into  the  kitchen  fire."  "0, 
we  must'nt  let  them  do  that,"  was  his  quick  reply.  The  "dont's"  and 
"mustn'ts"  are  bom  in  us  as  well  as  the  "do's"  and  "must's"  and  they 
will  ever  be  necessary  until  the  millenium.  Nevertheless,  we  welcome 
the  new  method  that  emphasizes  the  positive  and  deprecates  the  nega- 
tive in  education  and  that  gives  the  individual  child  more  thought 
and  intelligent  study,  and  releases  him  from  unnecessary  restraints 
and  interferences  with  his  God-given  right  to  freedom. 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  done  a  real  ser- 
vice to  both  school  and  home  in  furnishing  a  selected  list  of  books 
for  home  reading  of  high  school  pupils.  The  list  can  be  obtained  of 
the  Council  at  68th  Street  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  at  ten 
cents,  postpaid.  From  the  introductory  note  of  the  editors  we  quote 
the  following: — 

"The  books  named  are  those  that  teachers  have  found  helpful.  Some 
are  intended  to  awaken  a  taste  for  reading  in  those  who  have  never 
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read  for  pleasure.  Others  are  to  bridge  the  gap  between  trash  and 
good  literature.  Others  are  to  open  new  fields  of  interest  to  tastes 
already  forming  or  developed  beyond  the  average.  Still  others  are 
to  stimulate  thought,  to  inspire  a  worthy  view  of  life,  to  arouse  ambi- 
tion. Some  are  intended  merely  as  models  for  the  student's  own 
writing.  Each  has  been  recommended  that  it  may  be  helpful  in  at 
least  one  respect. 

"The  list  excludes  books  valuable  only  for  the  information  con- 
veyed. Books  that  merely  give  information,  however  needful,  are 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  books  for  home  reading.  No 
book  has  been  included  unless  it  has  seemed  to  have,  apart  from  the 
value  (if  the  facts  imparted,  some  merit  or  helpfulness  of  its  own. 

"Only  a  few  works  of  any  one  author  are  named  unless  his  work  is 
unusually  desirable.  There  is  one  exception.  A  novelist's  works 
sometimes  differ  widely  in  style  and  subject.  In  such  a  case,  more 
than  one  manner  may  be  represented.  In  restricting  the  list,  there  is 
no  intention  to  restrict  the  pupil  to  the  books  listed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  led  to  read  more  widely  from  each  author  he  likes. 
One  object  in  naming  works  of  so  many  authors  has  been  to  open  the 
largest  possible  number  of  lines  of  interest — to  offer  varied  samples 
of  the  wealth  that  lies  in  the  storehouse  of  literature. 

"Fiction  constitutes  approximately  half  the  list.  This  has  seemed 
advisable,  since  it  is  through  good  fiction  that  most  pupils  are  led  to 
appreciate  other  forms." 


Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  impressively 
illustrates  as  follows  the  increase  since  1908  in  the  number  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  having  open  air  schools: 

1908  XXX  (3  cities). 

1909  XXXXXXX  (7  cities). 

1910  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  (15  cities). 

1911  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  (33 

cities). 

1912  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  (60  cities). 

To  Providence,  R.  I.  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
city  to  introduce  such  schools.  "Roughly  speaking",  says  Mr.  Ayres, 
"the  number  of  cities  having  open  air  schools  has  doubled  each  year. 
At  the  recent  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  no  subject 
was  more  eagerly  discussed.  At  present  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  movement  are  the  successful  attempts  of  educators  and  archi- 
tects to  make  the  beneficial  results  of  open  air  schooling  available  for 
normal  children  in  ordinary  schools."  In  this  connection  we  note 
that  on  the  theory  that  healthy  children  should  have  the  fresh  air 
benefits  usually  reserved  for  the  sickly,  Supt.  Wheatly,  of  Middletown, 
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Conn.,  )>as  introduced  a  modified  open-window  plan  throughout  his 
entire  school  system. 


The  Association  -of  Commerce  is  working  with  the  Local  Teacher's 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul  next  summer,  and 
the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Association,  working  with  a  com- 
mittee of  local  newspaper  men  has  been  designated  as  the  official  pub- 
licity bureau  of  the  Local  Committee.  St.  Paul,  is  an  ideal  city  for 
a  convention  of  this  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  country  and  at  the  time  of  the  convention  it  will  be  at  its  best. 
It  is  a  city  of  beautiful  drives  and  beautiful  parks,  and  a  city  con- 
taining the  best  of  accommodations  for  a  convention  such  as  the 
N.  E.  A. 

The  average  temperature  in  St.  Paul  for  June,  July  and  August  is 
69.7  degrees.  In  St.  Louis  it  is  77;  in  Kansas  City  75;  in  Omaha  74; 
in  Des  Moines  73.  The  average  relative  humidity  (which  is  what 
makes  one  feel  the  heat),  is  only  61.6  per  cent  in  St.  Paul.  In  Chicago 
it  is  71.6;  Detroit  71;  New  York  67. 


The  Junior  High  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  consisting  of 
pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  has  grown  in  two 
years  from  a  school  of  430  pupils  and  15  teachers  to  one  of  851  pu- 
pils and  30  teachers.  More  boys  and  girls  have  stayed  in  school  under 
the  new  plan. 


The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  idea  in  this  country  is  indicated 
by  the  following  note  about  the  New  York  City  kindergartens :  There 
were  5  schools  and  150  pupils  in  the  Brooklyn  kindergartens  organized 
by  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Ma.xwell  15  years  ago;  now  there  are  40,000  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergartens  of  Greater  New  York. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  has  just  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $79,000  with  which  to  operate  during  the  coming 
year  after-school  play  centers  in  163  of  its  school  buildings.  Each 
of  these  play  centers  will  accommodate  from  250  to  350  school  chil- 
dren. The  school  yard  and  the  school  gymnasium  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  will  remain  open  from  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  ex- 
pense consist*  of  $2.50  for  the  director  of  the  center  and  $1.00  per 
session  for  extra  janitor  service,  making  a  total  of  $3.50  for  an  after- 
noon center  accommodating  approximately  300  children,  or  about  1  1-6 
cents  per  child. 
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It  would  be  a  good  resolve  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year  if  you 
should  promise  yourself  that  you  will,  during  the  year  1914,  enter- 
into  a  larger  life  than  heretofore.  There  is  always  before  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  this.  We  are  none  of  us  doing  our  very  best  in  all 
particulars.  We  are  perhaps,  or  think  we  are,  very  busy ;  and  possibly 
some  will  resent  this  assertion  of  one  so  outside  of  their  lives  as  an 
impersonal  editor,  that  they  are  not  living  as  large  a  life  as  they 
might.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
busiest  of  us.  There  is  something  more  that  we  might  do  that 
would  add  to  our  efficiency,  to  our  touch  with  great  interests,  to  our 
usefulness  and  therefore  to  our  happiness.  It  is  possible  that  with 
some  this  might  mean  the  giving  up  of  something  instead  of  the 
taking  on  of  something  more.  Perhaps  we  are  dissipating  our  en- 
ergies, scattering  instead  of  concentrating  them,  and  so  not  counting 
for  much  in  any  one  of  many  things  which,  in  a  superficial  way,  we 
are  undertaking.  With  the  majority,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  They 
are  not  undertaking  enough.  They  are  prone  to  avoid,  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  responsibility,  to  underrate  their  talents,  to  over-estimate 
the  necessity  for  and  the  value  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  self-indul- 
gence. Thus  they  grow  incapable  of  exertion,  of  strong  endeavor  and 
large  achievement. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  out  that  a  large  entrance  upon  affairs, 
a  real  touch  with  many  interests,  is  the  way  of  life,  the  way  to  keep 
young  and  to  count  for  what  is  worth  while.  To  develop  unused 
muscles  of  the  body  and  to  cultivate  hitherto  vacant  areas  of  the 
brain  is  to  get  alive  and  keep  alive.  The  reverse  is  true ;  oftentimes  a 
busy  man  of  affairs  thinks  he  will  give  up  his  business,  retire  and 
take  it  easy,  and  enjoy  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days;  and  it 
kills  him  to  give  up.  He  cannot  stand  inactivity.  It  brings  death, 
as  activity  had  brought  and  sustained  life. 

Do  not  seek  new  responsibilities,  officiously;  but  when  they  seek  you 
do  not  refuse  to  accept  them.  Enter  into  them  and  try  yourself  out 
in  new  relations.  You  will  surprise  yourself  and  your  friends  by  the 
development  of  new  capacities.  The  young,  aspiring  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  will  find  themselves  maturing.  The  middle-aged 
will  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of  industry  and  virility,  and  those 
more  advanced  in  years  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily  they 
keep  young  in  feelings  and  capacity  for  work,  by  not  allowing  them- 
selves to  give  up  and  drop  out.  So,  indeed,  it  shall  prove  to  all 
"A  Happy  New  Year,  1914 !" 


Foreign  Notes 


The  French  Professor.  The  lucid  exposition  for  which  French 
■professors  are  noted  is  not  altogether  a  natural  gift,  but  is  largely 
the  result  of  special  training  and  the  general  organization  of  higher 
^ucation  in  France. 

The  candidate  for  a  full  professorship  in  a  secondary  school,  (ly- 
xee)  must  not  only  be  a  graduate  with  the  degree  of  licence  but  must 
•liave  passed  also  a  special  examination  agregation.  This  examina- 
tion is  a  test  of  the  intensive  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  and 
also  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  present  the  subject.  For  this  test 
special  preparation  is  required,  which  may  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
})en8e  of  the  State  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  scholarship 
covering  the  expenses  of  the  course  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure, 
or  at  one  of  the  university  faculties.  The  preparation  follows  a  tra- 
ditional course  which  embodies  both  principle  and  methods  of  exposi- 
tion. These  are  not  dogmatically  imparted,  but  exemplified  in  the 
ieachings  of  the  professors  in  charge  and  acquired  by  the  student 
in  the  repeated  elaboration  of  assigned  subjects.  Principle  and 
method  form  a  unity,  both  phases  of  which  must  be  preserved  in  the 
•student's  presentation  of  a  subject  whether  oral  or  written. 

In  the  French  system,  secondary  and  higher  institutions  -present 
a  continuous  scheme  of  education;  the  former  covering  the  general 
-course  of  liberal  studies,  the  later  the  specialized  training  leading  to 
the  highest  careers,  including  that  of  a  professor.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  the  full  professors  of  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sity professors  so  far  as  training  is  concerned.  The  latter  are  re- 
-cruited  from  the  secondary  corps,  consequently  the  candidate  for 
agregation  has  high  prospects  before  him  and  also  secure  tenure, 
since  professorships  are  life  positions. 


PiiiDAGOGY  AT  THE  GERMAN  Univeusities.  Several  German  uni- 
versities include  a  professorship  of  pedagogy  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  According  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Miinch,  the  subject  is  usually 
regarded  "only  as  a  sort  of  minor  division  in  the  department  of 
psychology,  although  several  other  sciences,  like  ethics,  political  sci- 
ence, and  the  history  of  civilization,  trench  on  that  subject  just  as 
much." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1911,  at  which  time  Dr.  Munch  was 

holding  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    The  fame 

-  of  his  teaching  attracted  many  students,  and  gave  such  an  impulse  to 

.the  subject  in  the  university  that  plans  were  formed  for  organizing 
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in  its  interest  a  special  seminar.  Miinch  died  in  1912,  and  these 
plans  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  have  not  yet  gone  into  effect. 
At  the  same  time  a  pedagogical  seminar  on  a  grand  scale  was  pro- 
jected for  Halle  University,  and  thus  these  two  universities,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  placed  upon  the  same  plane  as  Jena  and  Leipzig, 
long  celebrated  for  such  provision.  At  both  Jena  and  Leipzig  the  his- 
tory of  education  has  received  great  attention;  indeed  it  is  generally 
urged  against  the  German  universities  which  make  provision  for 
pedagogy,  that  it  is  treated  too  exclusively,  from  the  historical  side. 
At  Jena-,  however,  the  treatment  is  very  comprehensive,  including 
principles  and  methods,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  Herbartian 
theory.  The  prospectus  of  the  University  of  Berlin  announced  for 
the  summer  of  1912,  a  course  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  by  Dr. 
Benno  Erdmann,  who  is  well  known  for  his  expositions  of  philosophy 
and  experimental  psychology. 

The  University  of  Halle  in  its  announcement  for  the  winter  session 
ending  March  15,  1913,  comprises  a  pedagogical  seminar  including 
among  the  lectures  one  course  on  the  history  of  pedagogy,  a  course 
on  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  a  course  on  ethics,  one  on  school  hy- 
giene and  several  courses  on  the  methods  of  presenting  subjects; 
such  as  the  classical  drama,  the  technique  of  language,  etc. 

At  Konigsberg  the  philosophical  faculty  includes  a  professorship 
of  experimental  psychology  and  a  professorship  of  pedagogics.  The 
former  is  held  at  the  present  by  Dr.  Nariss  Ach,  whose  course  of  in- 
struction for  1912,  covered  the  history  of  the  newer  philosophies,  in- 
cluding Kant.  Necessarily  the  relation  of  these  philosophies  to  edu- 
cation was  considered.  The  second  professorship  was  held  by  Dr. 
Albert  Goedeckemeyer,  whose  course  for  1912,  included  the  history 
of  pedagogy  and  an  exposition  of  Kant's  philosophical  doctrines.  The 
two  professors  named  conducted  a  philosophical  seminar  during  the 
scholastic  year  1912-13. 


Expert  Opinions.  Dr.  Merchant,  Director  of  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial schools  of  Ontario,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
investigation  in  Europe  makes  many  suggestive  comments  on  techni- 
cal education  in  the  countries  visited.  His  opinion  of  the  French  sys- 
tem confirms  that  of  other  authorities.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  free  technical  schools,  the  students  are  picked  by  stiff 
examinations  so  that  only  those  showing  special  aptitudes  are  ad- 
mitted. 

In  Ireland  Dr.  Merchant  found  the  most  suggestive  system  for  ap- 
plication to  small  municipalities  (districts).  In  that  country  classes 
are  formed  and  instruction  given  by  traveling  instructors,  agriculture 
being  the  chief  subject  of  study. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book   Notices 

The  Laird  &  Lee's  Webster's  New  Standard  American  Dictionaries  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Webster's  International  Diction- 
aries, which  are  published  by  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  Laird  &  Lee  series  are  published  in  Chicago,  111.  They 
are  based  directly  upon  Noah  Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  They  bear  an  L.  &  L.  Shield  trade-mark,  by  which 
they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  other  dictionaries.  The  bindings 
of  the  several  editions  are  uniform  and  wholly  unlike  those  of  other 
publishers'  dictionaries.  There  are  many  different  editions,  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  to  suit  all  needs  and  tastes.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
nmnerous,  many  of  thejn  being  full  page  plates.  The  typography  is 
large  and  distinct.  The  publishers  have  been  at  work  for  many  years 
establishing  their  editions  of  Laird  &  Lee  Webster's  Dictionaries  and 
have  brought  them  to  a  high  point  of  excellence.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  prices  are  at- 
tractive, ranging  from  $5.00  for  the  large  Encyclopedic  Library  Edition 
of  1440  pages,  to  the  vest  pocket  "Kaiser"  Dictionary  at  25  cents.  There 
is  a  "De  Luxe  Bible  Paper"  edition,  size  5%  x  8  inches  in  flexible  leather 
at  $2.75,  for  high  school  use,  and  many  others. 

TEXTILES.  A  Handbook  for  the  Student  and  the  Consumer.  By 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  B.  S.,  President  of  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  Boston,  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Household  Eco- 
nomics, Simmons  College,  recently  professor  of  Domestic  Art  in  Teachers 
College,  and  Ellen  Beers  McGowan,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Household  Arts 
in .  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $2.00. 

A  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  illustrated  book  of  428  pages, — the 
result  of  twenty  years  experience  in  teaching  textiles  to  college  students. 
It  will  be  useful  in  the  classroom,  to  the  housewife,  the  salesman, 
and  to  all  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  clothing 
materials. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  INFULENCES  IN  EDUCATION.  A 
Report  Upon  Educational  Movements  Throughout  the  World.  Being  the 
Third  Volume  of  "The  Annals  of  Educational  Progress."  By  John  Palmer 
Garber,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott's  Educational  Series.  Edited  by  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, A.  M.,  Ph.  D.       J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Health  and  health  teaching,  developments  in  vocational  education, 
recreation  and  play,  treatment  of  defectives,  the  function  of  the  kinder- 
garten rural  schools,  tests  of  college  efficiency,  salaries  of  teachers,  social 
problems  such  as  the  "Camp  Fire  Girls"  etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  sug- 
gestively discussed  in  this  370  page  volxmie. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION.  For  Secondary  Schools.  By  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University  and  John  Baker 
Opdycke,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  $1.00. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  simple  and  yet  comprehensive, — to  show 
"The  Means  of  Composition"  "The  Ends  of  Composition"  and  to  give 
"Aids  to  Composition."  Under  the  first  division  we  have  chajiters  on  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph,  shaping  the  material,  etc. ;  under  the  second, 
exposition,  argument,  description,  narration,  the  story;  under  the  third 
letter-writing,  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  proof  reading,  etc. 
It  is  an  excellent  manual  for  class  room  use. 

COULTER'S  ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  BOTANY.  By  John  M. 
•Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.     D.  Appleton  and  Company.     Price  $1.30. 

The  basic  facts  of  botany  are  presented  without  undue  multiplicity 
of  details  and  with  a  minimum  of  terminology.  The  material  is  organ- 
ized in  an  evolutionary  order,  thus  causing  one  fact  to  suggest  another. 
The  facts  selected  are  those  deemed  most  essential  by  experts  at  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  The  scientific  and  the  practi- 
cal are  well-balanced  and  closely  ordinated.  The  illustrations  are  not 
only  unusually  attractive  but  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 

VAN  TUYL'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  By  George 
H.  Van  Tuyl,  Teacher  of  Business  Arithmetic,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City ;  Author  of  Complete  Business  Arithmetic.  Cloth,  12  mo. 
272  pages.    Price,  70  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

This  new  book  presents  much  of  the  same  matter  which  appeared 
previously  in  the  author's  larger  volume.  Thus  it  starts  with  a  decided 
advantage,  because  this  material  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of 
actual  use  and  has  been  found  to  be  right.  Some  modifications,  have, 
however,  been  made,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  and  problems  of  the  subjects  retained,  and  making  the  work 
more  practical.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  have  been  omitted. 
The  new  topics  include  tallying,  estimating,  farm  problems,  domestic 
parcel  post,  and  a  comparison  of  common  food  products  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  exercises  to  determine  the  value  of  given  foods,  as  tissue 
builders  and  as  energy  producers.  Additional  suggestions  and  problems 
are  given  for  rapid  calculations  and  drill  in  fundamental  operations.  The 
course  is  characterized  by  clear  and  full  explanations,  practical  prob- 
lems, short  methods  of  solution,  numerous  exercises  for  drills  and  re- 
views, and  an  interesting  and  rational  treatment. 

AT  THE  OPEN  DOOR.  By  Louise  Robinson,  First  Assistant  in 
charge,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School,  Boston.  Hlustrated  by  Clara  E.  At- 
wood.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  charming  second  reader  full  of  attractive  illustrations  and  reading 
matter  of  real  literary  value,  yet  simple  and  expressive  of  a  child's  ex- 
periences and  adapted  to  his  capabilities. 
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STORIES  OP  OUR  HOLIDAYS.  By  Isabel  M.  Horsford,  Teacher  in 
William  E.  Endicott  School,  Boston,  Mass.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

A  happy  thought,  which  presents  in  large  type  the  essential  thought 
of  our  principal  holidays  so  that  the  children  who  have  just  learned  to 
read  can  get  from  a  real  book  a  good  idea  of  the  real  meaning'  of  Labor 
Day,  Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all 
the  rest. 

iry  CHURCH.    By  Rev.  Louis  G.  Hoeck.    The  Nunc  Licet  Press. 

A  profitable  little  volume  shovring  the  claims  of  the  church  on  every 
person,  the  reasons  why  we  should  go  to  church,  the  sense  in  which  we 
can  use  the  term  "my  church",  etc.  It  is  vn-itten  from  the  Swedenborgian 
standpoint. 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  A  series  of  Related  Essays  for  the  Discussion  and 
Practice  of  the  Art  of  Writing.  Selected  and  edited  by  Frederick  Wm. 
Roe,  Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  George  Roy  Elliott,  Ph.  D. 
of  Bowdoin  College.     Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

The  selections  in  this  volume  are  so  grouped  as  to  represent  all  the 
great  human  interests,  beginning  with  character  and  personality  and  in- 
cluding education,  recreation  and  travel,  social  life  and  manners,  public 
affairs,  science,  nature,  conduct  and  inner  life,  literature  and  art.  The 
book  is  intended  particularly  for  college  classes  which  are  studying  the 
art  of  composition  and  will  be  valuable  as  models  of  the  best  English 
prose. 

COULTER'S  PLANT  LIFE  AND  PLANT  USES.  By  John  Gaylord 
Coulter,  Ph.  D.  Cloth,  12  mo.  480  pages,  illustrated.  Price  $1.20.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

A  high  school  book  about,  the  fundamentals  of  plant  life  and  about 
the  relation  between  plants  and  man.  It  aims  to  present  only  those  large 
facts  about  plants  which  form  the  present  basis  of  the  science  of  botany, 
and  which  are  essential  to  every  high  school  botanist.  In  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, plant  life  is  presented  in  terms  of  its  largest  relation  to  life,  but 
the  treatment  has  in  view  preparation  for  life  in  general,  and  not  prepa- 
ration for  any  particular  kind  of  calling.  The  subject  matter  has  been 
presented  in  an  interesting  manner  and  in  as  simple  a  way  as  possible; 
scientific  words,  where  first  used,  are  interpreted  by  simple  English  equiv- 
alents.    The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  excellent. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne 
and  Elbert  Jay  Benton,  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

A  valuable  text-book  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Its  use  will 
naturally  follow  that  of  the  Introductory  American  History  by  the  same 
authors  and  publishers, —  the  two  books  making  probably  the  most  sat- 
isfactory texts  on  the  subject  for  school  use  that  have  yet  been  published. 
We  understand  that  they  are  being  widely  adopted. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Frederick  L.  Holtz,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Department  of  Geography  and 
Nature  Study,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City; 
author  of  "Nature-Study  Manual."    The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  $1.10. 

A  valuable  book  for  experienced  teachers  and  for  those  in  training  to 
become  such.  It  should  materially  help  toward  making  this  subject  what 
it  should  be  but  is  not, — the  most  interesting  branch  of  the  common 
school  curriculum. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH.  A  Text-Book  of  Sani- 
tation and  Hygiene  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Walter  Moore  Coleman. 
Illustrated  by  Retta  Carroll,  Alfred  Seller  and  with  photographs.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $.70. 

The  book  which  should  be  in  use  in  every  school  of  the  land  "pro 
hono  puhlico."  It  is  a  new  departure  in  the  school  book  line  and  will 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  public. 

SIGHT  READING  IN  LATIN.  For  the  Second  Year.  By  Hiram  H. 
Bice,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York  City.    Ginn  &  Company.    Price  50  cents. 

Each  exercise  is  complete  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  without 
previous  preparation,  it  is  provided  with  notes  and  vocabulary.  There  are 
other  helps,  such  as  references  to  grammars,  drills  in  inflections,  rules  of 
composition,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  book,  however,  is  so  flexible  that 
teachers  may  use  many  or  few  of  these  helps.  The  selection  of  stories 
and  the  progressiveness  of  the  exercises  makes  sight  reading  in  this 
volume  an  interesting  study. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL.  By  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Robert  W.  Bruere.  Illus- 
trated.   Harper  and  Brothers.    Price  $1.10. 

"The  Work  of  the  Rural  School"  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience.  It  includes  the  results  of  personal 
studies  made  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  other  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle West;  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States;  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  other  Eastern  States,  while  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  author  has  reached  practically  every  state  in  the  Union, 
from  Maine  to  California  and  Oregon. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  critics  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
constructive  book  on  the  subject. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DEBATING.  A  Manual  for  Use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Civic  Sci- 
ence in  the  Joliet  Tovmship  High  School.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Price  $1.00. 

And  admirable  manual,  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  many  students  in 
college  and  high  school  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  public  speaking. 
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FARM  LIFE  READERS.  Book  Five.  By  Lawton  B.  Evans,  A.  M., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond  County  and  the  City  of  Augusta, 
Georgia ;  Luther  N.  Duncan,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  School  Agriculture,  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  and  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  George  W.  Duncan,  M.  S.,  formerly  Principal  Public 
Schools,  Florence  and  Auburn,  Alabama.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  happy  thought  to  teach  agriculture  by  indirection  by  means  of 
a  set  of  supplementary  readers  descriptive  of  farm  life  and  its  practical 
problems.  < 

'"■•'  \ 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.  For  High  Schools.  By 
Matilda  G.  Campbell,  Instructor  in  Home  Economies,  Jesup  W.  Scott  High 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Lecturer  on  Home  Economies,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Summer  School,  1911.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $.90. 

Combines  the  elements  of  a  text-book  or  laboratory  manual  for  the 
school  and  a  practical  cook  book  for  the  home.  The  subject-matter  deals 
largely  •with  food  and  nutrition.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
books  of  this  kind  as  Domestic  Science  grows  in  popular  favor  as  a 
branch  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  subject  of  foods  is  fully  treated 
here  and  the  book  will  find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

GRUSS  AUS  DEUTSCHLAND.  A  Reader  for  Beginners  in  High 
School  and  College.  By  C.  H.  Holzwarth,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German, 
Smith  College.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $.90. 

Very  attractive  in  its  make-up,  large  clear  type,  excellent  illoBtra- 
tions,  valuable  notes,  vocabulary,  etc. 

SCHOOL  ETHICS.  By  Eleanor  Marchbanks.  With  Selections  for 
Reading.    The  Four  Seas  Company.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

A  teacher  who  has  by  long  experience  discovered  simple  but  effective 
methods  of  providing  moral  training  without  disrupting  the  present  rou- 
tine of  secondai;y  education,  has  described  her  work  in  this  helpful  and 
readable  book.  She  has  found  the  use  of  selections  for  reading  remark- 
ably effective  in  illustrating  the  truths  a  teacher  is  trying  to  demon- 
strate and  has  therefore  included  many  new  and  little  known  selections 
which  will  prove  a  boon  to  teachers  and  parents  alike.  If  one  has  the 
training  of  children  in  his  care,  he  will  find  this  book  not  only  an  in- 
spiration to  higher  ideals  of  teaching,  but  also  a  direct  aid  in  his  daily 
work. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  READJUSTMENT.  By  David  Sned- 
den,  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mass.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  well  wrought  out  argument  for  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  by  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  educator. 
Some  of  the  leading  educational  problems  of  the  day  are  discussed  in  a 
straightforward  logical  manner.  The  author  calls  for  a  further  discus- 
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sion  of  these  problems  to  provol<e  which  is  one  object  of  his  book.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  bears  the  caption  "Wliy  Study  History?" 
Another  is  on  "The  Opportunity  of  the  Small  High  School" ;  a'nother  on 
"Debatable  Issues  in  Vocational  Education."  This  volume  should  be 
read  by  live,  growing  teachers  everywhere.  It  is  stimulating  and  instruc- 
tive. 

SHELTER  AND  CLOTHING.  A  Text-book  in  the  Household  Arts. 
By  Helen  Kinne,  Professor  of  Household  Arts,  Education ;  and  Anna  M. 
Cooley,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education,  Teachers 
College,   Columbia  University.     The  Macmillan   Company.  Price   $1.10. 

This  is  an  excellent  class  room  manual  for  high  and  normal  school 
girls  and  for  all  who  wish  to  become  successful  home  makers.  The  scope 
of  the  work  is  broader  than  mere  matters  of  cooking  and  sewing.  It 
includes  the  organization,  management,  care,  repair  and  decoration  of  the 
home,  home  sanitation,  etc.  There  are  numerous  and  valuable  illustra- 
tions. 

FAMOUS  FKONTIERSMEN,  and  Heroes  of  the  Border.  Their  adven- 
turous lives  and  stirring  experiences  in  Pioneer  days.  By  Charles  H.  L. 
Johnston.     Illustrated.     L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

A  splendid  book  for  boys,  especially  for  "boy  scouts."  It  tells  the 
life  stories  and  thrilling  adventures  of  many  famous  pioneers  and  woods- 
men of  early  American  years  as  well  as  of  more  recent  times  in  the  far 
west.  A  book  that  every  boy  yoxing  or  old,  will  thoroughly  like  and  from 
which  he  will  imbibe  a  manly  spirit. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany  continnes  tbe  interest- 
iDg  story  of  his  eTolution  from  a  Syrian  peasant  to  his  ministry  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Unitarian  pulpits. 

*'  Trappers  of  Men  "  is  a  short  series  of  articles  be^un  in  tbe  December  lAppincotVt 
Magazine,  and  to  appear  in  consecutive  numbers.  They  will  describe  various  ingenious 
swindles  l)y  wliich  tlie  unwary  and  their  money  are  soon  parted  The  author,  Samuel  Sco- 
ville,  Jr.,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  whose  profession  has  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
number  of  these  trappers  of  men  to  their  intinite  regret. 

Notable  leading  in  the  North  American  Review  for  December  is  to  be  found  on  every 
page,  but  the  literary  contributions  are  especially  noteworthy.  Florence  Leftwich  gives  a 
fine  appreciation  of  *'  George  Sands,"  and  William  Dean  Howells  writes  on  "  Charles  Eliot 
Norton:  A  Reiuiniscence." 

"  Stan<l  Up  Straight  and  get  the  full  Horsepower  out  of  your  Human  Machine  "  says 
an  article  in  the  December  13th  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  paper  is  well  worth  reading  and  heeding. 
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Roman  National    Characteristics 

By  John  E.  Geankud,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

f ' ' nMinniMiitij^g  g^^jy  of  ^j^g  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 

^  ^  1  individuals,  has  an  abiding  interest,  and  it  is  ab- 
i  solutely  essential  in  understanding  their  destinies 
I    and    appreciating   their    influence   on    civilization. 

^j„i„i,iii„Qiii„i, j5   This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  great  im- 

i  I   perial  nation  of  the  western  world  two  thousand 

i  i   years  ago. 

4^]iiiiiiHiniainiiiiiiiiic^ 

I.       PHYSICAL   qualities. 

The  Romans  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a  dark  complexion,  regu- 
lar and  delicately  cut  features,  and  a  good  expression.  They  were 
well-proportioned  and  compact  of  limb,  but  of  short  stature.  Their 
bearing  was  dignified  without  being  stiflF,  and  their  movements 
were  easy  and  graceful.  As  statues  and  reliefs  indicate,  they 
were  a  handsome  race.  On  account  of  their  small  size  they  were 
at  first  an  object  of  ridicule  to  Gauls  and  Germans.  The  defenders 
of  Atuatuca,  for  example,  shouted  in  derision  to  the  Roman  be- 
siegers, "How  can  you  little  fellows  place  such  a  heavy  tower  on 
the  wall  ?"  Physically,  as  well  as  enthnologically,  the  Romans 
were  quite  akin  to  the  present  central  Italians, — the  northern  and 
southern  Italians  are  more  mixed  in  race.  Perhaps  a  high  school 
teacher  was  correct  when  she  told  her  class :  "If  you  wish  to  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  Romans,  just  look  at  the  Italian  street  peddlers." 
That  is  true  enough,  if  you  desire  to  realize  how  the  ancient  ven- 
dors of  roasted  chickpeas  appeared.    In  case  you  should  choose  to 
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secure  a  glimpse  of  ancient  senatorial  dignity,  notice  and  observe 
Italian  noblemen  and  cardinals. 

In  brute  physical  strength  the  Romans  were  inferior  to  both 
the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  but  in  skill  and  quickness,  in  vigor 
and  endurance  they  were  superior.  They  were  expert  fencers, 
and  their  swords  were  fashioned  for  thrusting  rather  than  cutting. 
The  open  and  flexible  formation  of  the  legion  was  intended  to 
ailord  each  soldier  free  play.  In  this  way  the  Romans  enjoyed  an 
important  advantage,  since  ancient  battles  consisted  chiefly  of 
hand-to-hand  encounters.  In  energy  and  endurance  they  sur- 
passed all  their  rivals  for  empire.  To  illustrate  this  characteristic, 
we  may  mention  the  fact  that  each  soldier  was  expected  to  carry 
provisions  and  equipment  weighing  as  much  as  43  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois (60  Roman  lbs.)  in  marching  15-18  miles  a  day,  sometimes 
twice  that  distance.  Every  afternoon  or  evening  a  most  laborious 
task  remained :  an  army  of  ca.  20,000  men  was  required  to  pitch 
an  elaborate  camp  almost  two  miles  in  circuit  and  fortify  it  with 
a  ditch  12-15  feet  wide  and  7-9  feet  deep  and  with  a  rampart 
constructed  of  the  earth  excavated  and  protected  with  palisades  on 
top.  The  Romans  were  probably  the  only  people  that  ever  made 
use  of  such  camps  over  night.  We  may  note  a  similar  energy  in 
their  intensive  agriculture,  which  they  originally  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  only  a  few  slaves.  In  fact  the  intensive  cultivation 
decreased  as  the  employment  of  slaves  increased. 

They  had  strong,  elastic  constitutions  and  excellent  health. 
While  the  French  have  died  by  the  thousand  in  Algiers,  and  fevers 
have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  British  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Romans,  in  spite  of  comparatively  poor  food,  clothing,  and 
sanitation,  could  without  much  sickness  ford  the  rivers  of  northern 
Gaul  and  of  Britain,  and  traverse  the  sands  of  Tunis  or  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  same  way  the  Italians  in  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign  suffered  less  from  the  cold  than  the  Germans. 

We  might  readily  suppose  that  this  military  race  possessed 
superabundant  physical  courage,  but  it  did  not.  The  Romans 
were  scarcely  as  brave  as  their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  and  they 
had  none  of  the  reckless  daring  of  the  Gauls  or  the  French.  They 
were  less  bold  also  than  the  Germans.  The  great  Marius  consid- 
ered it  advisable  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  camp  when  the  Teutons  and 
their  allies  marched  past  in  endless  files  and  asked,  if  the  Romans 
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had  any  commissions  for  their  wives  in  Rome.  Every  Latin  stu- 
dent has  read,  but  perhaps  not  appreciated  the  humor  of,  the 
chapter  where  Caesar  relates  how  in  particular  the  Roman  dandies, 
who  were  incidentally  officers,  bewailed  their  fate,  wept  copiously 
in  secret  if  possible,  and  made  their  last  will  and  testament, — 
all  because  of  the  terrible  Germans.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
similar  anticipatory  panic  among  the  Teutons,  or  the  Cimbri,  or 
the  other  Germans.  However,  advance  in  civilization  apparently 
does  not  develop  physical  courage.  In  spite  of  this  deficiency  the 
Romans  conquered  by  force  of  intellect  and  will. 

II.       INTELLECTUAL  QUALITIES. 

The  Romans  were  richly  endowed  in  intellect.  They  possessed 
great  mental  alertness  and  vigor  as  well  as  physical.  They  had  the 
brains,  the  earnestness,  and  judgment  to  solve  many  a  knotty  po- 
litical problem,  to  face  many  a  difficult  situation,  and  to  deal 
successfully  with  many  an  intractable  subject  nation.  Ordinary 
senators,  not  to  mention  Cato  the  elder,  Varro,  or  Cicero,  were  able 
to  perform  an  immense  amoimt  of  work  and  engaged  with  great 
versatility  in  a  number  of  diverse  occupations.  Every  American 
considers  himself  competent  to  edit  a  newspaper,  manage  a  bank, 
or  hold  almost  any  office.  With  equal  self-confidence  many  a  Ro- 
man was  by  turns  a  farmer,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  financier,  a 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  provincial  governor.  Incidentally  he 
might  be  also  an  author.  After  a  discussion  of  moderate  length 
the  senators  decided  almost  ofF-hand  very  intricate  and  important 
political  and  administrative  questions,  and,  if  selfish  motives  did 
not  prevent,  they  decided  them  right.  But  then  fathers  and  sons 
had  been  trained  in  unbroken  succession  for  generations. 

The  Romans  were  intensely  practical  and  utilitarian  in  aims 
and  methods.  They  considered  the  military  profession  the  first, 
that  of  statesman  second,  of  lawyer  third,  next  perhaps  those  of  the 
farmer  and  merchant,  and  last  the  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
occupations.  In  Republican  times  no  Roman  of  any  social  stand- 
ing was  a  professional  teacher,  philosopher,  physician,  or  actor. 
They  esteemed  the  military  and  political  professions  so  highly  in 
a  large  measure  because  war  and  politics  afforded  excellent  op- 
portunities to  become  rich  as  well  as  famous.  Even  as  late  as  the 
last  century  B.  C.  we  find  that  Cicero  is  continually  making  apolo- 
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gies  for  being  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, — for  composing  works 
on  rhetoric,  political  science,  and  philosophy.  When  Ovid  desired 
to  devote  himself  to  poetry,  his  father  objected  with  the  very  perti- 
nent and  modern  remark  that  even  Homer  had  died  poor.  The 
declaration  of  the  famous  naturalist  Agassiz  that  he  did  not  have 
time  to  make  money  was  strictly  un-Roman  as  well  as  un-American. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  impoverished  European  no- 
blemen come  to  this  country  and  confer  a  title  in  exchange  for 
good  American  dollars,  incidentally  taking  a  transient  American 
wife.  The  Roman  noblemen  of  the  best  period  were  thrifty  and 
rich.  Cato  the  censor,  the  model  old  Roman,  praised  highly  the 
occupation  of  farming,  then  on  the  side  made  money  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  Atticus,  the  highly  cultured  knight  and  friend  of  almost 
every  eminent  Roman  of  his  time,  on  the  quiet  made  money  on 
gladiators.  So  at  present  very  respectable  American  luminaries 
make  profits  on  white  and  red  light  districts.  The  noble  patriot 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who,  Shakespeare  implies,  did  not  have 
an  itching  palm,  was  so  modern  that  he  demanded  ca.  48%  interest 
of  the  Salaminians  on  Cyprus  and  tried  to  secure  as  a  collector 
a  man  who  had  proven  his  efficiency  by  starving  to  death  five  of 
their  senators. 

The  Romans  kept  their  accounts  in  splendid  shape,  making 
use  of  a  day  book,  a  journal,  and,  especially  in  banks,  a  ledger. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  continued  down  to  the  third  century 
A.  D.  Negligent  and  incomplete  private  accounts  were  a  dis- 
grace, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Verres  in  Sicily. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  the  governors  of  the  western  world, 
but  also  the  leading  financiers  and  merchants.  Rome  was  the 
capital  in  finance  and  commerce  as  well  as  in  law  and  politics. 

We  note  the  same  practical  trait  in  the  public  architecture: 
there  were  comparatively  few  and  inexpensive  structures  for  mere 
ornament  .or  commemoration,  but  numerous  and  costly  roads  and 
bridges,  aqueducts,  baths,  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  In  sculp- 
ture they  preferred  and  developed  the  practical  lines  of  portrait- 
ure and  reliefs.  In  literature  they  distinguished  themselves  in 
oratory  and  law,  in  biographic  history,  and  didactic  and  satiric 
poetry. 

In  such  a  materialistic  environment,  where  literature  and  art 
seldom  afforded  anything  better  than  a  parasitic  existence,  many 
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a  future  artist  of  talent  no  doubt  relinquished  his  true  vocation, 
and  many  a  promising  literary  man  engaged  in  some  bread-and- 
butter  occupation, — to  the  irreparable  loss  of  Koman  art  and 
letters. 

The  Romans  were  preeminently  an  intellectual,  not  an  emo- 
tional, people.  They  were  progressive  in  a  slow  but  consistent 
way  and  resembled  in  this  respect  the  English  nation.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  they  made  immense  progress  in  politics  and 
law,  in  military  affairs,  in  agriculture,  and  architecture.  Cicero 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  was  not  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  or  even  of  one  generation,  but  was  the 
joint  production  of  the  best  minds  of  many  generations.  At  the 
close  of  the  republic  Caesar  introduced  an  element  of  oriental 
despotism,  which  ended  all  organic  growth  of  the  central  legis- 
lative and  executive  government,  but  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, of  finance,  and  of  the  provinces  continued  to  develop,  and  the 
Roman  law  kept  on  improving  for  600  years  more. 

Sallust  noted  the  very  important  trait  that  his  countrymen  were 
willing  to  borrow  whatever  was  good,  even  from  their  enemies, 
and  that  they  improved  whatever  they  selected.  They  adopted, 
for  example,  their  national  spear  from  the  Etruscans,  their  shield 
from  the  Samnites,  and  their  sword  from  the  Spaniards.  At 
the  same  time  they  perfected  their  military  organization  so  that 
the  legion  was  the  most  efficient  military  formation  in  antiquity. 

The  practice  of  introducing  new  plants — often  supposed  to  be 
very  modern — flourished  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  many 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  was  not  unknown  in  Italy.  The 
olive  and  the  vine  had  been  acclimatized  in  very  early  times,  and 
Italy  produced  the  best  oil  and  also  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  two-thirds  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  wine.  Hemp,  the 
Persian  peach  tree,  the  walnut,  an  Egyptian  plum  tree,  and  many 
others  were  introduced.  Also,  for  instance,  tame  pigeons,  pea- 
cocks, and  guinea  fowl.  The  silkworm  was  secured  from  the 
East  during  the  empire,  and  another  species  was  not  imported 
until  last  century. 

In  architecture  they  possibly  learned  of  the  Etruscans  the  use 
of  the  stone  arch.  They  were,  however,  the  first  to  understand 
the  practical  possibilities  of  the  arch  principle,  to  construct 
arches,  vaults,  and  domes  of  different  important  types  and  on  a 
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grand  scale  which  was  not  equalled  again  for  a  thousand  years. 
They  also  employed  these  structures  in  the  most  extensive 
manner. 

In  politics,  literature,  science,  and  art  they  borrowed  very 
freely  the  products  of  earlier  civilizations,  especially  the  Greek, 
but  frequently  gave  them  a  new  form  and  adapted  them  to  the 
use  of  western  nations. 

The  Komans  were  as  broad-minded  in  regard  to  nationalities 
as  in  respect  to  things.  They  were  the  most  cosmopolitan  imperial 
race  in  history,  and  this  characteristic  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  their  marvelous  success.  The  original  population  of  Rome  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  representatives  of  several  nationali- 
ties, and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  in  early  times  a 
very  liberal  policy  was  adopted  in  granting  citizenship  to  subject 
communities  and  in  permitting  colonists  to  enjoy  it  in  a  large 
measure.  After  the  first  Punic  war,  on  the  other  hand,  a  selfish 
policy  was  inaugurated  and  led  to  the  war  with  the  Italian  allies 
in  90-88  B.  C.  Thenceforth  liberal  measures  prevailed  and 
ended  with  the  edict  of  Caracalla  in  212  A.  D.,  by  which  all  free- 
men of  the  empire  were  made  Roman  citizens.  The  privilege 
of  holding  office  was  extended  in  a  similar  manner.  From  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  reputed  Sabine  king,  to  Diocletian,  a  native  of 
Dalmatia,  even  the  highest  offices  were  open  to  able  and  adroit 
men  of  other  nationalities  than  the  Roman.  Not  to  mention  the 
Sabines,  Etruscans  and  Gauls  in  Italy,  Spaniards  and  transalpine 
Gauls  were  admitted  to  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices  dur- 
ing the  early  empire.  Perhaps  two  Spaniards  who  were  natur- 
alized Roman  citizens  were  the  first  to  gain  high  distinctions. 
Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus  major  became  consul  in  40  B.  C,  and 
Balbus  minor  was  consul  in  32  B.  C,  served  as  proconsul  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  exclusive  college  of  pontiffs.  Their  countrymen,  Sen- 
eca, the  philosopher,  and  Quintilian,  the  first  official  rhetorician, 
attained  the  consulship,  and  Trajan  and  Theodosius  the  great 
were  two  of  the  best  and  most  famous  of  Roman  emperors.  Great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  besieged  Caesar  for  a  short  time  at  Alesia 
may  have  commanded  Roman  legions,  governed  provinces,  and 
sat  in  the  senate.  The  Aquitanian  C.  Julius  Vindex,  for  ex- 
ample, was  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica,  and  Gnaeus  Julius  Agri- 
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cola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  made  a  patrician  and  pon- 
tiff, and  governor  first  of  Aquitania  and  later  of  Britain.  Some 
eastern  nations  were  not  treated  with  the  same  liberality:  Eg;y'pt 
was  made  a  province  in  30  B.  C,  but  only  one  Egyptian  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  senate  in  the  course  of  more  than  200  years.  Of 
the  later  emperors,  Septimius  Severus  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
Philip  was  an  Arabian,  and  Decius  and  others  were  of  Illyrian 
stock.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  adopted  this  cosmopoli- 
tan policy  to  a  large  extent,  and  thereby  greatly  enhanced  its 
success  and  power. 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit  the  Eomans  granted  local  self-govern- 
ment to  most  of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  of  the  empire, 
which  was  the  next  best  thing  to  representative  government.  Fur- 
thermore, they  erected  extensive  and  useful  public  works  through- 
out the  empire  and  bound  the  various  territories  together  by 
means  of  ca.  47,000  miles  of  excellent  highways, — the  best  in 
history  till  the  age  of  steam. 

One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  ancient  western 
world  was  its  division  into  innumerable  small,  narrow-minded, 
and  exclusive  nationalities,  or  even  tribes  and  communities.  As 
the  representatives  of  cosmopolitanism  the  Romans  in  the  course 
of  centuries  removed  the  local  barriers  of  law  and  prejudice  and 
effaced  the  petty  nationalities.  They  established  one  central 
government,  one  supreme  law,  the  Roman  code,  and,  to  an  un- 
precedented extent,  equality  before  the  law.  Gradually  the  Latin 
language  superseded  every  other  tongue  from  Portugal  to  Pan- 
nonia,  from  Brittany  to  Morocco,  and  was  employed  by  the  official 
classes  also  in  the  Hellenic  East.  Political  liberty  was  lost,  but 
they  maintained  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  to  a  large  extent, 
religious  tolerance  with  the  two  very  important  exceptions  of 
Christianity  and  Druidism,  and  finally  freedom  in  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  free  and  extensive  intellectual  and  economic  intercourse 
tended  to  break  down  also  the  barriers  between  different  classes 
in  society  and  to  prevent  social  stagnation  into  an  oriental  caste 
system.  A  democratic  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result:  the  fact  that  from  Servius  Tullius, 
the  alleged  son  of  a  slave,  to  Diocletian,  the  reputed  son  of  a 
freedman,  men  of  almost  all  classes  and  occupations  could  at- 
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tain  the  highest  oifices  in  the  state.  Gaius  Terentius  Varro,  the 
commander  at  Cannae,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  butcher,  the 
famous  Gaius  Marius  was  perhaps  a  farm  laborer,  and  Ventidius 
Bassus  in  early  life  graced  a  triumph  as  a  captive,  in  later  years 
he  was  elected  consul  and  celebrated  a  triumph.  When  the  sol- 
diers of  the  empire  elected  emperors,  they  naturally  paid  no  great 
attention  to  previous  condition  or  to  nationality.  Such  promotion 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  frequently  secured  to  the  state 
the  invaluable  services  of  able  men  of  low  degree,  and  occasion- 
ally opened  the  way  to  demagogues  and  traitors. 

The  obliteration  of  nationalities  and  the  partial  equalization  of 
classes  enabled  the  Eomans  first  to  disseminate  the  Greco-Eoman 
civilization  and  afterwards  to  spread  the  Christian  religion  over 
an  area  large  enough  to  ensure  their  preservation  after  the  in- 
roads of  barbaric  races. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  Eomans,  the  governors 
of  the  world,  always  were  becomingly  solemn  and  dignified.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  resembled  the  modern  Italians,  and  were 
witty,  humorous,  and  satirical.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  Eoman  dramatic  literature  consisted  of  rude  songs 
and  farces  which  depended  for  effect  entirely  on  repartee  and 
coarse  humor.  As  practical  men  often  do,  they  preferred  comedy 
to  tragedy,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  twenty-six  comedies  of 
the  republic  have  survived,  but  not  a  single  tragedy.  They  in- 
vented satire  as  a  branch  of  literature,  and  Horace  remains  un- 
surpassed in  felicitous  raillery  as  Juvenal  in  caustic  invective. 
There  is  a  large  vein  of  satire  also  in  other  departments  of  Eo- 
man literature.  The  two  greatest  vsrriters  on  oratory,  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  effective 
use  of  wit  and  humor.  They  had  both  practised  law  for  years 
and  spoke  from  personal  experience.  The  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  indulge  in  coarse  personalities,  while  marching  in  the  trium- 
phal processions,  guests  enjoyed  the  same  license  at  weddings, 
and  there  was  an  element  of  grotesque  humor  even  at  the  grand 
state  funerals.  The  numerous  satirical  nicknames  reveal  the 
same  characteristic,  for  example,  Longus,  Mr.  Long,  Capito,  Mr. 
Head,  Naso,  Mr.  Nose. 

When  Agricola  had  performed  his  official  functions  as  governor 
of  Aquitania,  he  made  no  further  display  of  his  authority  accord- 
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ing  to  Tacitus.  He  was  probably  no  exception,  as  the  Komans 
were  quite  willing  to  relax  or  even  engage  in  liorse-play.  Catu- 
lus,  whose  name  may  also  mean  puppy,  was  delivering  a  speech 
one  day,  when  L.  Marcius  Philippus  exclaimed,  "Why  are  you 
barking,  Catnlus  ?"  The  latter,  no  doubt  looking  at  him,  replied, 
"Because  I  see  a  thief."  Pomponius  was  showing  a  wound  in  his 
face,  which  he  boasted  he  had  suffered  while  fighting  for  Gains 
Caesar,  but  the  latter  remarked,  "You  should  never  look  back  in 
running  away."  A  lady  said  that  she  was  thirty  years  old.  "It 
is  true",  Cicero  assented,  "for  I  have  heard  it  these  twenty 
years."  Vatinius  was  suffering  from  gout,  which  was  not  con- 
sidered a  reputable  disease,  he  wished  to  appear  to  enjoy  better 
health,  and  said  he  already  walked  about  two  miles  a  day.  "To  be 
sure",  rejoined  Cicero,  "the  days  are  longer."  Dolabella,  Cicero's 
transient  son-in-law,  had  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  When 
Cicero  arrived  at  Dyrrhachinm,  Pompeius  reproachfully  asked 
him,  "Where  is  your  son-in-law  ?"  Cicero  answered  at  once, 
"With  your  father-in-law."  Lord  Tennyson  was  wont  to  admire 
the  repartee  of  a  man  who  resembled  the  emperor  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  the  latter  inquired,  "Was  your  mother  ever  at  court  ?" 
"I*fo,  sire,"  he  retorted,  "but  my  father  was." 

Many  of  the  Roman  jokes  have  appeared  and  reappeared  as 
new  mintage  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years. 

III.       MOEAI.  AND  BELIGIOUS  QUALITIES. 

The  early  Romans  were  of  good  moral  fibre,  moderate  and 
chaste,  conscientious,  trustworthy,  patriotic,  and  religious.  Their 
excellent  character  was  due  chiefly  to  their  training,  their  love 
of  country,  and  their  religion.  No  other  ancient  nation  main- 
tained such  rigid  discipline  in  the  family  and  in  the  army  as  the 
Romans.  The  father  was  the  lord,  judge,  and  priest  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  might  in  exceptional  cases  punish  his  wife  even  with 
death,  and  he  had  the  authority  under  certain  restrictions  to  ex- 
pose, sell,  or  kill  his  children.  He  owned,  managed,  and  disposed 
of  the  family  property.  This  almost  absolute  power  was  gradually 
curtailed.  Still  the  right  to  execute  a  son  was  exercised  as  late 
as  63  B.  C,  and  sons  legally  owned  nothing  down  to  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

In  civil  life  within  the  city  limits  capital  and  perhaps  corporal 
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punishments  without  appeal  to  the  people  were  abolished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  but  they  were  always  retained  in  the 
army.  The  citizen  soldiers  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of 
military  discipline,  and  voluntarily  submitted.  Rome  had  no- 
Achilles,  no  Coeur  de  Lion,  no  Roland, — prodigies  of  personal 
strength  and  courage.  The  Roman  national  heroes  were  such 
men  as  Camillus,  Cincinnatus,  and  Manlius, — great  disciplinar- 
ians and  commanders.  Discipline  was  the  secret  of  Roman  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  they  knew  it.  Discipline  alone  made  pos- 
sible the  development  and  perfection  of  the  legionary  formation, 
which  was  as  superior  to  the  Greek  phalanx  as  a  veteran  regiment 
to  a  half-organized  mob.  Roman  ascendancy  in  war  was  a  proof 
on  a  grand  scale  of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  force,  which  ia 
an  essential  element  in  all  advance  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
and  25  per  cent  of  those  liable  to  enlistment  always  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  while  the  European  proportion  used  to 
be  1  per  cent.  The  training  in  the  army  must  consequently  have 
profoundly  influenced  the  general  character  of  the  nation  and 
contributed  to  develop  the  marvelous  self-control  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  republic.  The  constitution  seemed 
to  be  framed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  producing  deadlocks  and 
civil  strife.  Each  consul  had  the  authority  when  personally 
present  to  annul  almost  every  act  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  sub- 
ordinate magistrates.  In  addition,  each  one  of  the  ten  tribunes 
of  the  people  could  personally  cancel  nearly  every  act  of  one  or 
all  his  colleagues,  and  almost  every  act  of  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates.  It  was  a  worse  arrangement  than  government  by 
a  jury.  How  easy  would  it  not  be  to  elect  one  dishonest  poli- 
tician to  the  tribunate  or  to  corrupt  one  of  the  ten  elected! 
Nevertheless  the  bitter  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians and  other  contests  were  carried  on  for  generations  almost 
without  bloodshed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The  Roman 
people  flourished  and  grew  strong  under  aggravating  conditions 
and  hindrances  that  would  have  disrupted  any  other  nation. 

They  possessed  another  cognate  quality,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  was  eulogized  by  Horace  in  a  celebrated  ode.  With  what 
endless  patience  and  fortitude  the  plebeians  pressed  their  de- 
mands for  equal  political  rights!     The  conflict  lasted  about  two 
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centuries.  We  observe  the  same  characteristic  in  the  Etruscan, 
Samnite,  and  Punic  wars.  Although  Hannibal,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral in  history,  destroyed  400  Eoman  cities  and  strewed  the 
Italian  plains  with  the  bodies  of  300,000  Roman  soldiers,  the- 
Eoman  nation  with  inflexible  fortitude  continued  the  struggle 
and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  humbled  Carthage  forever. 

The  supreme  evidence  of  this  characteristic  is  the  development 
of  the  Roman  law.  Just  as  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  endow- 
ments do  not  alone  suffice  to  develop  the  moral  character  of  an 
individual,  so  the  richest  intellectual  gifts  would  not  enable  a 
nation  to  develop  and  enforce  a  logical  and  harmonious  code  of 
law.  The  Roman  people  had  the  requisite  force  of  will,  as  well 
as  intellect,  the  unflagging  determination  to  reduce  everything^ 
tc  principle,  to  sacrifice  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
to  subordinate  a  specific  case  to  an  abstract  rule,  and  to  disre- 
gard a  temporary  situation  for  the  benefit  of  a  permanent  con- 
dition. The  sacrifices  which  other  nations  have  made  for  their 
religious  convictions,  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  love 
of  freedom,  made  for  the  logical  and  consistent  development  of 
their  law.  The  Justinian  code  is  the  crystallization  of  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  efforts  of  the  Roman  people  for  a  thousand 
years. 

In  inflexible  stubbornness  that  knows  of  no  defeat,  the  Ro- 
mans have  had  worthy  rivals,  for  example  in  the  patriots  of  the- 
Netherlands  in  their  heroic  conflict  with  Spain,  or  in  the  British 
for  instance  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

No  other  nation  has  presented  such  proof  of  blind  devotion  ta 
the  state,  of  complete  submission  to  its  claims.  Brutus  and 
Manlius  sacrificed  their  sons,  Decius  and  Regulus  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  Such  were  the  ideals- 
of  Roman  citizenship.  The  state  was  to  them  an  end,  not  a 
means.  What  their  religion  had  been  to  the  Hebrews,  what  liter- 
ature and  art  had  been  to  the  Greeks,  this  the  city  of  Rome  with 
its  religious  and  legal  institutions  was  to  the  Roman  people, — 
the  source  of  their  national  pride,  the  proof  of  their  national  su- 
periority, the  object  of  their  fondest  hopes  and  highest  aspira- 
tions. What  the  prophets  were  to  the  Jews  and  the  artists  and 
poets  to  Greece,  the  military  leaders  and  jurists  were  to  Rome. 
Hence  the  patriotic  passages  in  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Lucan  possesa 
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a  grandeur  wholly  Roman.  One  illustration  of  patriotic  devotion 
may  be  cited.  In  241  B.  C,  in  the  23d  year  of  the  unfortunate 
and  disastrous  first  Punic  war,  when  the  senate  had  in  despair 
practically  given  up  the  conflict  with  Carthage,  a  number  of  citi- 
zens voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  200  ships  of  war,  which 
were  manned  by  60,000  sailors, — a  fact  probably  without  a  par- 
allel in  historic  annals, — and  successfully  ended  the  war. 

Like  many  other  virile  races,  the  Romans  were  a  religious  na- 
tion. The  atheistic  historian  Polybius  noted  the  apparent  anom- 
aly that  this  practical,  hard-headed  people  was  very  superstitious 
— according  to  his  view.  Cicero  affirmed  that  their  religious  char- 
acter was  the  one  trait  which  distinguished  his  countrymen  from 
all  other  nations.  They  were  in  general  free  from  wild  and  dark 
superstitions,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  human  sacri- 
fices formed  a  regular  part  of  their  rites.  All  nature,  sky,  earth, 
and  water  were  full  of  divinities,  even  virtues  and  vices  were 
deified,  and  every  act  in  life  required  a  prayer  or  an  offering. 
It  is  claimed  that  at  last  there  were  30,000  divinities  of  high  and 
low  degree.  The  early  religion  did  not  contain  any  large  ethical 
element,  but  it  seems  to  have  inculcated  a  sense  of  duty,  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  the  gods,  and  some  apprehension  of  future 
retribution.  Accordingly  they  were  very  faithful  to  their  word 
and  their  oath.  The  word  of  an  early  Roman  was  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  oath  of  a  Greek.  It  was,  however,  the  literal 
word  regardless  of  its  spirit.  There  was  besides  a  large  element 
of  self-interest  in  their  religion,  and  the  votum,  or  promise  to  a 
divinity,  was  couched  in  the  phraseology  of  a  legal  contract. 
This  element  is,  by  the  way,  not  lacking  in  the  piety  of  modern 
people. 

The  early  Roman  religion  was  comparatively  pure, — free 
from  the  oriental  immorality  of  Greek  mythology.  This  quality 
was  no  doubt  both  a  cause  and  an  effect.  The  early  Romans  were 
a  chaste  and  sound  people.  Marriage  was  a  holy  bond,  consecrated 
by  religion.  Divorce  and  remarriage — a  sort  of  progi'essive  po- 
lygamy— ^were  imknown.  The  divorce  of  Spurius  Carvilius  in 
233  B.  C.  was  considered  the  first.  That  was  a  mistake,  but  it 
indicates  that  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  remarkably  rare 
before  the  second  Pimic  war.  Crimes  of  violence  likewise  must 
have  been  comparatively  rare,  as  a  lex  regia  ascribed  to  l^uma 
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was  considered  sufficient  for  several  hundred  years,  and  was  fi- 
nally superseded  by  a  law  of  Sulla. 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb  declaring  that  God  forsakes  no 
German,  and  the  British  are  said  to  harbor  an  equally  firm  be- 
lief in  a  special  Providence.  The  early  Romans  likewise  had  an 
implicit  faith  in  their  gods.  Their  perfect  confidence  in  their 
divinities,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  immortal  destiny  of  Rome 
made  them  invincible,  made  them  heroes  fit  to  supply  characters 
for  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille. 

When  the  pagan  religion  had  lost  all  vitality,  and  the  morals 
had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb,  Christianity  gained  a  firmer  hold  in 
Rome  than  anywhere  in  Grecian  lands, — a  reversion  to  the  early 
religious  character  of  the  Romans, — and  it  found  there  the  genius 
for  organization  which  was  essential  in  disseminating  the  new 
faith.  It  was  not  an  accident  that  Rome  became  the  residence 
of  the  popes,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
Christianity  did  not  make  any  extensive  conquests  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  for  five  centuries. 

In  conclusion,  the  Romans  were  not  superior  to  the  Gauls  and 
Grermans  in  physical  strength,  not  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  bril- 
liancy and  versatility  of  intellect,  not  superior  to  the  Hebrews  in 
religious  insight  and  piety,  but  in  the  union  of  great  qualities  of 
body,  intellect,  will,  and  spirit  they  were  the  imperial  nation  of 
antiquity,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  ability,  they  conquered  and  gov- 
erned the  ancient  western  world. 

Note :  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
historians  Duruy,  Gibbon  and  Merivale,  to  Goldwin  Smith,  The 
Greatness  of  the  Romans,  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  32  (1878), 
pp.  321-37,  Moritz  Voigt,  Privataltertuemer  und  Kulturge- 
schichte,  and  Rudolf  von  Ihering,  Oeist  des  Boemischen  Rechts. 


Impediments  of  Speech  in  Children — How  to 
Overcome  Them 

By  a.  Chester  Tuokee,  Fokmeely  Instructor  at  Danforth 
School^  Feamingham,  Massachusetts. 

f '""""""°""""""'f  NVESTIGATIOJ^S  in  ten  graded  grammar  schools 
I  »  I  in  different  cities  and  towTis  in  New  Eng- 
g         I  g   land    have    thrown    light    on    the    following    facts 

I  I   regarding    the    commonness    of    impediments    of 

^1 iiiinaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  speech  in  children  of  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of 

i  I   age.     Taking  the  ten  schools  together,  which  repre- 

I  I   sented  an  aggregate  of  3010  pupils,  the  table  be- 

-4>3iinraiiiiiDinnHiiiiic4>  Jq^^  accurately  shows  the  number  of  pupils  by 
grades  found  to  possess  some  defect  of  speech: 


First 

Grade 

1 

out 

of 

13.8 

pupils. 

Second  Grade 

1 

out 

of 

14. 

pupils. 

Third 

Grade 

1 

out 

of 

12.4 

pupils. 

Fourth  Grade 

1 

out 

of 

11.9 

pupils. 

Fifth 

Grade 

1 

out 

of 

10.1 

pupils. 

Sixth  Grade 

1 

out  of 

7.1 

pupils. 

Seventh 

Grade 

1 

out 

of 

14.3 

pupils. 

Eighth 

Grade 

1 

out 

of  15.4 

pupils. 

The  impediments  of  speech  taken  into  account  in  these  statis- 
tics were  cases  of  stammering  or  stuttering,  mouthing  and  lisping, 
some  cases  being  inveterate  while  others  were  only  slight. 

In  none  of  these  schools,  although  all  were  under  excellent  su- 
pervision, was  any  special  account  taken  to  correct  the  tendencies 
in  the  pupils  that  were  ailing.  It  is  the  experience  of  every 
■teacher  to  find  a  certain  proportion  of  their  students  possessing 
speech  defects,  although  we  doubt  if  many  teachers  realize  ex- 
actly how  large  a  percentage  of  all  their  pupils  are  sufferers. 
How  to  treat  these  cases  is  oftentimes  a  puzzling  problem ;  and  it 
is  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  confronted  with  such 
a  difficulty  that  this  article  is  being  written. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  of  the  stutterer.     Stuttering  is 
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of  two  general  kinds:  nervous  stuttering,  directly  caused  by  im- 
perfect muscular  control  of  the  vocal  areas  and  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies, effected  by  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  sufferer;  and 
physical  stuttering,  the  result  of  deformity  most  often,  of  the 
voice  organs. 

In  cousidering  the  nervous  stutterer,  let  us  say  at  the  outset 
never  to  allow  him  to  hear  himself  mocked.  He  is  sensitive  to  an 
extreme  and  becomes  only  the  more  nervous  and  unmanageable 
in  his  speech  if  ridiculed  concerning  his  ailment.  The  ignorance 
of  some  parents  on  this  score  is  lamentable.  While  making  a 
special  study  of  an  insidious  case  of  nervous  stuttering,  upon 
visiting  the  child's  home,  we  discovered  that  his  parents  were 
accustomed  to  mock  everything  the  boy  said,  "just  to  show  him 
how  badly  it  sounds",  they  explained.  "We  never  ridicule  Rob- 
ert", another  fond  parent  confided,  "that  is,  except  his  uncle ;  and 
we  can't  seem  to  help  his  doing  it."  Our  advice  to  the  good 
mother  of  Robert  was  for  her  to  suggest  to  the  child's  imcle  that 
he  find  a  new  boarding  place. 

Nervous  stuttering  is  a  functional  disorder.  Its  correction 
is  a  work  for  the  teacher,  conversant  with  nervous  psychopathy, 
and  for  the  parent  at  home.  It  requires  for  treatment  the  teach- 
er's persistent  patience  and  deep-seeing  tact.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  there  are  not  more  teachers  specialized  in  this 
field  of  work,  which  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  one  to  exploit. 

The  nervous  stutterer  is  usually  more  mentally  active  than 
the  normal  child.  He  is  often  expressed  as  thinking  faster  than 
he  can  talk.  As  regards  speech,  he  is  filled  with  nervous  im- 
pulses; it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  control  them.  But  he 
must.  No  sooner  does  he  think  of  a  thing  than  the  desire  to 
cry  it  out  has  obsessed  his  tongue.  He  is  inclined  to  think  and 
speak  by  the  same  impulse.  His  process  of  speech,  therefore, 
is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  series  of  exclamations.  The  first 
step  towards  the  control  of  his  difficulty  is  drill  in  deliberation  of 
thought  and  utterance. 

Exercise:  Train  the  child  that  as  soon  as  he  feels  actuated 
to  say  something,  to  look  about  him  and  let  his  eye  pick  out  three 
objects  containing  some  one  particular  color,  before  uttering 
what  he  is  about  to  say. 

Such  an  exercise  is  not  foolish.  It  engenders  in  the  child  de- 
liberation between  his  conceived  thought  and  his  utterance  of  it, 
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and  -will  be  found  to  overcome  his  tendency  to  stntter  his  words. 
Children  that  have  been  well-drilled  in  this  exercise  may  come  to 
perform  it  automatically.  The  teacher  that  merely  admonishes 
the  child  to  "think  twice  before  speaking",  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing, whereas  an  exercise  embodying  that  principle  is  intelligible 
and  may  be  acquired  as  a  corrective  habit. 

A  stubborn  case  of  nervous  stuttering  in  a  boy  was  remedied 
by  the  help  of  the  following  exercise : 

Every  time  the  child  started  to  stutter  a  syllable,  he  was  taught, 
before  trying  to  speak  again,  to  coimt  the  buttons  on  the  front  of 
his  jacket  by  touching  each  one  four  times,  all  the  while  thinking 
each  word  he  was  to  say. 

It  was  almost  a  physical  impossibility  at  first  for  the  child  to 
utter  a  complete  sentence  connectedly;  this  exercise,  however,  be- 
sides teaching  him  to  deliberate,  tended  to  transfer  his  nervous 
impulse  from  his  speech  to  his  hands  which  he  used  in  counting 
his  buttons.  It  was  no  difficult  task  later,  when  he  had  learned 
to  control  his  speech  somewhat,  to  break  him  of  his  button-count- 
ing habit.  The  teacher  may  adapt  other  exercises  appealing  to 
her  ingenuity,  so  long  as  they  have  the  purpose  in  view  of  serving 
as  a  lightning-arrester  for  the  patient's  confused  speech  impulses. 
It  were  better,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  exercise  be  not  one  in 
which  the  child  counts  up  mentally  to  a  certain  number  before 
making  a  new  effort  to  speak,  (an  exercise  we  have  seen  adapted 
several  times  by  others)  which  would  embrace  the  associative 
centers  of  speech  in  the  brain;  for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  is 
designed  to  shift  the  focus  of  his  nervousness  from  his  speech  to 
some  entirely  different  function,  until  he  can  recover  his  poise  for 
speaking. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  matter  thus  far,  the  nervous  stutterer's 
speech  is  impelled  by  flashes  of  incomplete  mental  perception  to 
which  he  is  heir ;  he  must  be  trained  at  the  outset  in  deliberation. 
His  treatment  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  only  disciplinary  of 
mental  capacities  that  teach  him  to  control  speech  impulses. 

Let  us  examine  the  nervous  stutterer  from  the  physical  per- 
spective. Loosen  his  collar  and  watch  the  movement  of  the  mus- 
cles of  his  throat  as  he  undertakes  to  speak.  A  certain  rigidity  is 
evident,  or  spasmodic  movement. 

The  psychologist  in  studying  the  case  in  all  probability,  would 
locate  the  cause  of  ailment  somewhere  in  the  motor  areas  of  the> 
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patient's  brain.  Well  and  good ;  but  the  psychologist  has  no  prac- 
tical method  of  treatment  to  suggest.  The  parents  of  the  child 
suffering  from  nervous  stuttering  will  almost  invariably  seek 
out  the  physician  at  first  for  a  cure.  Perhaps  two  or  half  a  dozen 
physicians  have  been  consulted ;  but  experience  soon  shows  the 
futility  of  seeking  help  in  that  direction.  "What  divers  troubles, 
withal,  are  brought  to  the  physician,  for  which  there  is  no  pan- 
acea in  the  realm  of  medicine:  a  case  of  stuttering  is  not  the 
measles,  so  why  seek  the  same  cure  for  each?  One  does  not  call 
in  the  doctor  of  medicine  to  prescribe  for  the  child  learning  how 
to  prattle,  or  hire  a  learned  man  of  psychology  to  bring  his 
theoretical  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  infant  perambu- 
lation. The  stutterer  needs  instruction,  not  physic  or  theories. 
We  will  grant  that  the  child  has  never  learned  how  to  talk  cor- 
rectly— stuttering  habits  do  not  break  out  over  night  like  the 
rash — but  has  been  permitted  through  indifferent  teaching  to 
accumulate  and  become  confirmed  in  evil  habits  of  speech.  It  is 
high  time,  therefore,  that  he  be  given  corrective  instruction. 

The  first  step  in  the  physical  guidance  of  the  child  is  to  bring 
about  a  power  to  relax  his  throat  muscles.  His  larynx  muscles 
are  internal,  and  their  conscious  manipulation  can  only  be  sub- 
jectively directed  at  first.  The  muscles  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  are  perhaps  as  closely  allied  in  sensation  as 
any  to  the  thoracic  ligaments,  so  that  in  subjecting  the  tongue  to 
conscious  direction  of  the  will,  a  lesson  may  be  imparted  in- 
directly to  the  vocal  organs  themselves. 

Exercise:  Train  the  child  to  secure  absolute  relaxation  of  the 
tongue.  The  mouth  is  held  loosely  open,  and  the  tongue,  if  re- 
laxed, will  lie  evenly  in  its  place  in  the  lower  jaw,  tip  against 
the  walls  of  the  lower  teeth.  A  nerveless  condition  of  the  tongue 
is  sought ;  to  accomplish  the  feat  perfectly  will  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  will  and  prove  not  an  easy  task. 

Stuttering  consists,  of  course,  in  the  inability  of  the  sufferer 
to  "let  go"  of  his  consonant  sounds,  since  he  has  not  the  power 
of  relaxing  and  tightening  at  will  the  muscles  concerned  in  vocal- 
ization. Considered  vocally,  a  consonant  sound  is  a  pure  vowel 
soimd  clipped  short;  it  has  for  its  body  the  vocal  content  of  the 
vowel  sound,  the  even  flow  of  which  becomes  arrested  and  shaped 
by  the  lips,  tongue  and  teeth.  The  consonant  sounds  require  the 
more  energy  to  utter,  while  for  the  vowels  only  an  open,  sustained 
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throat  orifice  and  no  muscular  movement  is  needed  to  produce 
them.  The  stutterer  finds  all  his  difficulties  in  the  consonants; 
any  effort  to  overcome  them  must  begin  with  a  study  of  the  vowel 
sounds. 

Exercise :  Drill  the  student  to  secure  an  open  condition  of  the 
throat  orifice  in  vocalizing  the  simple  vowel  sounds:  a-a-a;  e-e-e; 
i-i-i ;  6-66 ;  li-ii-ii ;  a-a-a ;  e-e-e ;  i-i  i ;  o-o  o ;  u  u  u.  Join  the  con- 
sonants to  the  vowels :  ba-a-a ;  cke-e-e ;  di-i-i,  etc.  Persist  in  varia- 
tions of  this  simple  drill  until  the  student  shows  no  disposition 
to  hesitate  over  it. 

Observation  has  shown  that  some  stutterers  are  more  troubled 
over  one  combination  of  consonants  with  vowel  sounds  than  an- 
other. It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  mark  those  sounds  most  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  effect,  giving  him  drill  in  special  exercises  em- 
bodying them. 

We  will  only  mention  the  case  of  the  child  whose  stuttering 
arises  from  deformity  of  the  larynx  or  adjacent  regions.  He 
stutters  under  all  conditions  and  at  all  times,  the  cause  of  his 
weakness  is  something  other  than  nervous  stress.  His  ailment  is 
often  something  more  than  stuttering;  rather  a  thickness  and 
unintelligibility  of  articulation.  A  partial  paralysis  of  his  vo- 
cal functions  is  very  often  accountable,  which  may  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  a  severe  illness  or  was  with  him  at  birth. 

Such  a  case  is  often  given  up  as  being  without  hope,  but  such 
many  times  is  not  the  fact.  Whereas  a  paralytic  membrane  can- 
not be  restored  to  normality  by  anything  less  than  a  miracle,  the 
powers  of  other  membranes  can  be  so  developed  and  trained  as 
to  perform  part  of  the  function  of  the  diseased  member. 

The  case  of  a  young  man  was  once  brought  to  our  attention  for 
whom  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  give  utterance  to  j  and 
soft  g  sounds.  The  disorder  was  a  purely  physical  one,  the  re- 
sult of  severe  illness.  It  became  necessary  to  instruct  the  patient 
over  again  in  all  the  rudiments  of  speech  production.  Gymnastic 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  loosening  the  muscles  of  the  throat; 
vocal  exercises  were  made  of  use,  incorporating  the  principles  of 
vowel  vocalization  and  combinations  of  syllables.  That  portion 
of  his  throat  was  affected  that  always  prevented  him  from  se- 
curing a  good  voice  placement,  but  he  did  learn  to  produce  com- 
binations of  ;'  and  soft  g  sounds  which  before  were  impossible  for 
him  to  master. 
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We  would  say  lastly  that  stuttering,  while  having  functional 
and  physical  causes,  may  become  a  hahit,  not  so  confirmed  a 
one  in  the  young  child,  perhaps,  as  in  the  mature  patient.  We 
would  particularly  emphasize  that  the  child  that  shows  an  in- 
clination to  stutter  should  be  taken  hold  of  at  once,  while  his  case 
is  a  comparatively  easy  one  to  correct.  Parents  should  be  espe- 
cially observant  of  their  children  in  this  regard  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve;  tendencies  toward  speech  impediments  should 
be  looked  upon  as  in  the  same  category  with  the  whooping-cough 
and  mumps,  and  should  be  met  with  the  same  philosophical  resig- 
nation of  treatment.  Unlike  the  child  diseases,  however,  speech 
troubles  are  not  disposed  of  soon  or  easily,  and  if  permitted  to 
progress   unrestrainedly,    will   prove   a    serious    ailment   indeed. 

Over  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  impediments  of  speech  re- 
ferred to  at  the  opening  of  this  article, — to  be  exact,  just  sixty- 
eight  per  cent, — were  instances  of  a  trouble  which  we  shall  call 
mouthing.  In  gathering  the  statistics  concerning  this  defect  of 
speech,  it  was  very  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  difficulties 
were  not  the  result  of  catarrhal  troubles,  adenoids  or  nasopharynx 
diseases ;  for  many  cases  which,  very  properly,  we  did  not  include 
in  our  figures,  we  discovered  had  their  inception  in  such  troiibles. 
No  excuse  exists  for  the  parents  who  will  disregard  a  diseased 
condition  of  their  child's  throat.  The  first  treatment,  of  course, 
of  the  child  whose  speech  difiiculties  arise  from  such  causes,  is  to 
liave  a  physician  operate  or  prescribe  for  the  disease. 

We  use  the  term  mouthing  advisedly,  as  meaning  a  condition  of 
utterance  that  is  blurred  and  thick.  When  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  throat  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  trouble,  we  will  usually 
find  the  reason  to  be  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  we  discovered  in 
the  physical  stutterer,  and  the  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
one  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other. 

It  will  be  found  oftentimes  that  the  child  who  mouths  in  his 
speech  has  never  been  taught  correctly  from  the  early  days  of  his 
learning  to  say  "papa"  and  "mama",  to  articulate.  Investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  in  the  homes  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  such  children  come,  the  English  language  is  mangled  and  woe- 
fully abused.  This  speech  difficulty,  then,  is  more  truly  one  of 
confirmed  bad  habit  than  any  of  the  others.  Downright  laziness 
of  enunciation  is  the  easily  traced  cause. 
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Almost  any  exercise  is  good  that  will  drill  in  articulation  and 
enunciation,  to  secure  a  clear-cut,  staccato  division  of  spoken 
words  into  syllables.  The  lips,  tongue  and  mouth  must  be  taught 
how  to  work;  any  good  book  on  elocution  will  contain  helpful 
suggestions. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  cases  of  mouthing  and 
even  stuttering  are  hereditary  and  hence  beyond  the  pale  of  a 
cure.  We  have  often  remarked  how  anything  proclaimed  to  be 
hereditary  by  the  same  token  is  reckoned  to  be  incurable.  So 
is  a  bad  temper  inherited  or  a  pronounced  squint  of  the  eyes,  but 
both  may  be  cured  by  right  application  of  will-power  and  a  cor- 
rective environment.  Most  of  those  suffering  from  "inherited" 
speech  impediments  have  "inherited"  their  trouble  from  nursery- 
maids or  other  associates  of  no  relation  whatever.  Let  parents 
draw  a  warning  note  from  such  conclusions  in  selecting  asso- 
ciates for  their  children. 

Properly  speaking,  lisping  is  not  a  speech  impediment.  It 
is  a  bad  habit  as  truly  as  a  child's  sucking  of  his  thumb.  It  is 
corrected  by  devoting  infinite  practice  in  the  pronunciation  of 
every  word  with  an  sp  in  it.  Teach  the  child  how  to  flop  the 
tongue  around  well,  and  to  intone  such  words  and  syllables  as 
la,  le,  16;  lass,  less,  loss;  lap,  lasp,  lisp;  spaspa,  spespe,  spispi, 
spospo,  spuspu.  Drill  until  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  th  sound 
for  a  sibilant. 

The  subject  of  speech  impediments  is  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
haustive consideration  than  the  confines  of  this  article  will  per- 
mit. We  have  been  able  to  outline  only  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions true  of  all  cases,  beyond  which,  each  patient  becomes  a 
special  study  by  himself.  Some  children  perfectly  normal  in 
their  speech  to  all  appearances,  will  be  found  to  contract  slight 
speech  ailments  while  they  are  under  certain  stress  of  excitement, 
such  cases  not  demanding  particular  attention  being  paid  them 
beyond  careful  instruction  in  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

Who  is  to  blame  very  often  for  the  condition  of  speech  de- 
fects in  the  child  ?  The  parents  or  other  people  attending  to  the 
child's  early  instruction,  we  reply  without  hesitation.  During 
the  child's  tender  age  are  the  seeds  of  speech  evil  sown.  The 
responsibility  is  too  great  for  any  instructor  of  early  youth  to 
overlook. 


The  Teaching  of  Beginning  Reading 

By  Lauea  Emily  Mau,  New  Yoek,  'N.  Y. 

f "'"""""°"" 'I  HEIST  we  teach  children  to  read  we  assume  at  once 

I  —  —  —  I  the  responsibility  of  teaching  them  to  read  that 
I  \A/  I  which  is  worth  while,  and  to  be  thotful 
I       '  "       I  readers. 

|] imiiD iiiimil       By  material  that  is  worth  while  I  mean,  first, 

I  I    such  material  as  is  worth  while  in  the  eyes  of  the 

I  I   children,  and  second,  such  material  as  will  initiate 

$]iniiimiiiDininiiitti[$  them  at  once  into  the  best  literature  for  children, 
and  will  serve  in  the  formation  of  good  taste  in  speaking  and 
reading.  Much  of  the  story  literature  such  as  the  "Mother  Goose 
Rhymes",  "Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jingles",  "Repetition  Tales", 
such  as  "The  Story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen",  "The  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Pig",  etc.,  some  of  the  short  poems  of  Stevenson,  Field, 
and  Christine  Rosetti,  are  suited  to  these  early  years  as  to  no 
other  period,  and  are  of  greatest  value,  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  beginning  reading,  while  the  interest  is  at  its  prime.  The 
child  at  once  has  a  genuine  motive  for  wanting  to  read,  and  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  power  toward  the  written  and  printed 
material  in  that  he  feels  that  he  can  read. 

The  very  first  day  the  teacher  may  if  she  wishes  select  a  simple 
rhyme  like — 

Jack  be  nimble. 

Jack  be  quick, 

Jack  jump  over  the  candlestick. 


Little  Boy  Blue, 

Blow  your  horn. 

Rim,  run,  run, 

The  cows  are  in  the  com. 


This  little  pig  went  to  market, 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  home. 
This  little  pig  had  roast  beef, 
This  little  pig  had  none, 
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This   little   pig   cried    "Wee,    wee,    wee, 
I  can't  find  my  way  home,  etc." 

Say  to  the  children,  "Children,  we  are  going  to  read  today. 
Listen  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  what  we  are  going  to  read." 
After  repeating  the  rhyme  decided  upon,  say,  "I  am  going  id 
write  this  on  the  blackboard.  Watch  me  write — and  thirk." 
The  children  are  then  in  a  position  of  interested  spectators  of 
a  process,  while  the  rhyme  is  being  written.  The  teacher  may 
then  run  the  pointer  across  the  lines,  reading  silently,  the  chil- 
dren in  a  position  of  expectancy,  looking  on.  Then  she  may 
say,  "I  am  going  to  read  this  to  you — study  with  me."  Then  run 
the  pointer  across  each  line  again  before  reading  aloud,  and  then 
read  the  whole  rhyme,  running  the  pointer  across  the  lines  at  the 
same  time. 

You  stimulate  at  once  reaction  to  the  written  page,  and  exer- 
cise upon  the  children  all  the  influence  that  comes  from  the  power 
of  example,  giving  them  this  point  of  vantage  from  the  very 
beginning,  by  eliminating  all  crudity  of  expression,  the  mere 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  starting  them  out  to  be  their  own 
leaders. 

The  attention  is  kept  at  maximum  intensity,  and  the  average 
normal  child  is  ready  to  carry  the  reading  right  through.  After 
the  reading  of  the  lesson  by  individual  children,  different  chil- 
dren may  be  called  upon  to  point  to,  and  read  certain  sen- 
tences, or  a  number  of  lines  in  the  lesson,  and  gradually  groups 
of  words,  and  such  words  as  at  once  convey  meaning  to  the  child, 
as  it  is  through  the  idea  that  the  word-form  becomes  meaningful, 
and  becomes  recognized  by  the  child.  He  automatically  learns 
to  associate  the  word-form  with  the  idea,  and  the  shape  of  the 
words  lose  their  strangeness  very  quickly. 

The  rhymes  read  from  the  blackboard  may  be  printed  with 
the  rubber  printing-press,  (so  invaluable  for  teaching  begin- 
ning reading),  on  large  sheets  of  white  paper  or  tag  board,  and 
presented  in  this  form  for  the  next  reading  lesson,  thus  acquaint- 
ing the  child  with  the  printed  form  from  the  start,  and  furnish- 
ing much  motivation  for  spontaneous,  fluent  and  rhythmical  read- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  regular  and  imiform  habits  of  reaction 
for  each  line. 

The  great  advantage  of  printing  the  lessons  for  the  first  few 
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weeks  is  that  it  can  be  so  printed  as  to  conform  to  the  best  method 
of  arranging  the  material  in  regard  to  length  and  uniformity  of 
lines,  the  size  and  spacing  of  letters  and  words,  as  found  by  the 
work  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  improving  the  hy- 
genic  conditions  of  reading  and  promoting  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  reading.* 

Rhymes  and  stories  that  lend  themselves  to  dramatization,  may 
be  dramatized,  giving  them  another  means  of  expression  for  the 
ideas  they  already  possess,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dramatic  instinct,  which  is  of  so  much  value  in  oral 
reading.  A  new  reading  lesson,  like  "The  Story  of  the  Little 
Ked  Hen",  for  example,  is  mastered  very  much  more  quickly, 
from  the  standpoint  of  recognizing  word-form  as  well  as  content, 
when  the  story  has  already  been  played,  and  adds  much  pleasure 
to  the  new  lesson. 

By  the  end  of  a  month  the  average  normal  child  of  six  should 
be  able  to  read  readily  from  script  and  print  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  nursery  rhymes  and  repetition  tales.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  rhymes  and  stories  that  were  read  at  the  end  of  a  month 
by  the  children  that  entered  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary 
school  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  Septem- 
ber: "Jack  be  Nimble",  "Jack  and  Gill",  "Hickory,  Dickory 
Dock",  "This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market",  "Great  A.  Little  a, 
Bouncing  B",  "Pat-a-Cake",  "Hey  Diddle  Diddle",  "Little  Boy 
Blue",  "Little  Jack  Homer",  "Old  Mother  Hubbard",  "There 
Was  an  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe",  "Little  Girl,  Little 
Girl,  Where  Have  You  Been",  "Ride  a  Cock  Horse  to  Banbury 
Cross",  "Smiling  Girls",  "Rosy  Boys",  "Pussy  Came  Creeping 
at  the  Door",  "There  Was  a  Little  Man  And  He  Had  a  Little 
Head",  "Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep",  "Who  Killed  the  Rat  ?",  "Did- 
dle, Diddle  Dumpling",  "One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  I  Caught 
a  Fish  Alive",  "Hark !  Hark !  The  Dogs  Do  Bark",  "Little  Tim 
Sprat",  "Bye,  Baby  Bunting",  "There  Was  a  Little  Boy",  "Who 
Has  Seen  the  Wind  ?",  "The  Rain  is  Raining  All  Around",  "The 
Story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen."  The  large  printed  sheets  may  be 
kept  for  much  interesting  and  motivated  review  work. 

From  the  reading  of  the  above  the  children  are  well  prepared 

*  See  Dearborn,  "The  Psychology  of  Reading,"  and  Huey,  "The  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  of  Reading." 
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to  take  up  books,  supplemented  by  much  blackboard  reading.  The 
children  of  this  school  were  at  once  initiated  into  the  primer,  "The 
Overall  Boys",  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  a  continued  story 
about  Jack,  Joe,  Tim  and  Ted,  four  lively  little  overall  boys 
who  lived  on  a  farm,  there  are  splendid  colored  illustrations 
arousing  interest  at  once.  There  are  other  books  which  are  good 
to  start  out  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  content,  size  of  type, 
uniformity  of  lines,  etc.,  such  as  Aldine  First  Readers  and  Aldi<ne 
Supplementary  Readers,  "The  Folk-Lore  Readers,"  Book  One,  and 
"The  Sunbonnet  Primer",  by  Grover,  the  "Reading  Literature" 
Primer,  by  Treadwell.  These  may  be  followed  by  "Reading  Liter- 
ature", Book  One,  by  Treadwell,  "The  Art  Literature  Readers", 
Primer,  by  Grover,  the  "Eugene  Field  Readers",  by  Alice  L. 
Harris. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  must  still  be 
training  in  power  to  identify  M'ord-forms,  which  is  an  important 
adjimct  to  the  reading  process.  There  should  be  a  gradual  in- 
troduction of  phonic  analysis  without  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks,  and  an  acquaintance  with  word  families  that  give  power 
of  quickly  analyzing  the  word.  ISTo  experimental  tests  so  far 
discredit  the  work  of  training  children  in  readiness  in  making  out 
new  words  for  themselves;  the  amount  of  time  justifiable  for 
such  work,  however,  is  yet  to  be  determined  in  the  laboratory. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  process  of  reading  in  the 
primary  grades  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  higher  grades,  namely, 
that  of  thot-getling  and  thot-giving.  The  children  should 
assume  from  the  beginning  the  responsibility  of  silent  and 
ihot  reading.  Not  a  single  series  of  books  should  be  de- 
manded, but  many  readers,  with  rich  content  selected  as  far  as 
we  can  from  the  books  available,  to  conform  to  the  best  results  ob- 
tained in  the  psychological  laboratory  thus  far,  in  regard  to  uni- 
formity and  length  of  lines,  size  of  type,  and  spacing  of  letters 
and  words  if  the  reading  process  is  to  take  place  under  the  best 
hygienic  requirements,  and  promote  mental  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  reading. 


The  Mistakes  of  Pedagogy 

Bt  Pkesident  W.  a.  Harpee,  Elon   College,   N".   C. 

I""" '«"»"""'«|  WEN'TY-FIVE  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,   a  new 

I  science  was  brought  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
i  colleges.  It  has  grown  to  such  importance  now 
I  that  every  respectable  college  maintains  its  De- 
|iiiiimiiiHDiniiirniiic|  partment  of  Pedagogy  or  Education.  And  the 
I  I   text  books  developing  the  science  constitute  a  large 

i  I    and  increasing  library,  under  such  headings  as  the 

*mmmm«mmm^  Science  of  Teaching,  the  Art  of  Teaching,  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Principles  of  School 
Management,  Psychology  of  Teaching,  etc.,  etc. 

This  science  has  wrought  wonders  in  giving  dignity  to  the 
teacher's  function  and  art.  The  pedagogue  has  risen  from  being 
the  object  of  ridicule  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  professional 
standing.  Children  can  talk  more  learnedly  and  profoundly  now 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind  governing  teaching  and  its  associated  arts 
than  Plato  or  Socrates  could,  and  for  this  good  result  our  science 
of  Pedagogy  is  entitled  to  be  praised. 

There  are  three  weaknesses,  however,  in  the  application  of  this 
science  and  in  the  standards  it  upholds  and  the  ideals  it  defends. 
It  lays  entirely  too  much  stress  on  method,  calling  old  processes 
by  new  higher  sounding  names,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Teachers,  like  poets,  are 
bom,  not  made,  and  no  amount  of  pedagogical  principles  or  meth- 
ods will  make  him  a  teacher  who  is  not  bom  so.  This  is  simply 
saying  that  men  are  called  to  teach  by  their  Creator,  just  as 
surely  as  men  are  called  to  sell  merchandise  or  practice  medicine  or 
preach  the  gospel.  It  is  not  saying  that  Pedagogy  will  not  make 
a  called  teacher  a  better  one.  It  undoubtedly  will;  but  neither 
Pedagogy  nor  any  other  science  can  make  him  a  teacher 
who  is  not  naturally  endowed  for  that  function.  This  the  writers 
on  Pedagogy  need  to  recognize  apd  emphasize. 

A  second  fault  of  Pedagogy,  found  in  its  accentuated  form  in 
the  normal  schools,  is  that  correct  methods  in  the  hands  of  a 
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called  or  naturally  disposed  teacher  will  make  him  a  successful 
instructor.  These  schools  construct  their  curricula  in  such  a  way 
that  their  pupils  review  carefully  all  they  have  gone  over  in  the 
high  school,  while  they  study  Pedagogy  in  its  many  branches,  and 
do  experimental  teaching  in  the  practice  school,  but  make  no 
advances  in  general  knowledge  or  culture.  This  is  a  serious  fault, 
and  one  of  these  days  our  people  will  realize  the  folly  of  fastening 
upon  themselves  a  perpetual  burden  to  support  institutions  that 
give  their  pupils  only  methods  of  work  and  do  not  add  to  their 
scholarship,  and  when  they  do  realize  it,  as  they  surely  will,  there 
will  be  a  rattling  of  dried  bones  and  a  newness  of  life  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  These  normal  schools  need  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  education  or  to  get  into  it.  They  need  to  realize  that 
breadth  of  scholarship  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  a  teacher 
of  power,  that  lack  of  method  can  be  compensated  for  by  experi- 
ence, but  lack  of  scholarship  is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  teacher.  And 
the  writers  on  Pedagogy  need  to  see  this  and,  seeing  it,  to  insist 
on  it. 

The  third  fault  of  Pedagogy  is  its  failure  to  demand  spiritual 
training  for  teachers  and  for  pupils.  One  of  the  most  popular 
among  recent  treatises  on  this  science  sees  no  place  for  Christian 
schools  at  all.  It  sees  no  need  for  the  Sunday  school  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  when  "science  has  fully  rationalized  religion"  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  it  as  an  educational  force,  but  it  will  become 
an  agency  for  "worship  and  the  development  of  the  social  na- 
ture," as  the  same  writer  so  authoritatively  states  that  the  church 
has  already  become.  These  writers  forget  that  the  greatest  asset 
of  life  is  character  and  that  the  highest  type  of  character  is  the 
Christian,  and  that  without  Christian  schools  to  develop,  foster,, 
nourish  to  fruitage  the  Christian  character  of  our  youth,  this, 
land  would  soon  cease  to  be  Christian  and  become  a  land  of  in- 
fidels, agnostics,  deists,  theists,  to  the  eternal  undermining  of  the 
national  character  and  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  the 
individual  soul.  Let  the  Christian  world  see  that  Christian  edu- 
cation is  given  due  recognition,  by  the  writers  on  Pedagogy,  or 
let  them  expect  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the  Church  over  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 


Three  Popular*  High  School  Fallacies 

By  James  L.  McCoitatjoht,  Peofessoe  of  Education  at 
bowdoin  colleg-e. 

|»'"""""™""""'«f  MERICA  is  the  land  of  the  fad.  ¥o  country  turns^ 
I  A  I  so  energetically  after  this  or  that  will-of-the-wisp, 
!  X\,  I  adopts  this  or  that  new  thing,  apes  this  or  that 
§  I   foreign  innovation.     We  give  the  freedom  of  our 

liuiiiiiiiuiDHiiiinmicI  ^i^y  to  Dr.  Cook  one  day,  and  hound  him  with  de- 

11  tectives  the  next;  yesterday's  Dewey  and  Hobson 
§  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  When  rightly  directed 
4>]mmiiimanwinniic$  ^j^jg  impetuosity  and  ardor  are  splendid,  but  too 
often  our  goals  are  worthless.  It  is  an  American  trait  to  do  things 
to  extremes,  to  swing  the  pendulum  too  far,  to  get  a  half  instead 
of  a  whole  truth.  Naturally,  then,  our  fads  soon  lead  to  fallacies,- 
against  which  we  must  warn  ourselves. 

Fads  and  fallacies  are  nowhere  more  seen  today  than  in  educa- 
tion. Any  innovation  with  a  germ  of  truth  in  it  soon  occupies 
the  whole  stage,  and  the  older,  time-worn  and  true  tested  favor^ 
ites  are  often  shoved  far  in  the  background.  Look  at  our  educa- 
tional history:  the  fad  of  local  regulation  of  school  matters  re- 
sulted in  the  fallacy  of  the  district  school  system,  which,  said 
Horace  Mann,  "was  the  most  pernicious  thing  in  Massachusetts 
school  history."  Our  colleges  had  narrow,  limited  curricula;  re- 
sult, the  fad  of  free  election  and  the  fallacious  uncontrolled  elec- 
tive system.  President  Hall  applies  the  "recapitulation"  fad  to 
education;  methods  must  be  reshaped  upon  the  basis  of  this 
new  theory;  today  we  have  to  tear  do\vn  and  begin  over  again, 
since  Thorndike  and  others  have  disproved  the  truth  of  this  fad. 
A  clever  American  magazine  editor  exploits  the  work  of  a  quiet 
Italian  teacher;  the  Montessori  fad  swamps  us,  and  the  fallacy 
of  making  teaching  spineless,  attractive  and  pleasant  results.  May 
I  generalize,  and  say  that  most  educational  fads  soon  become  edu- 
cational fallacies.  We  have  grave  need  of  an  educational  law 
of  gravity  to  check  the  swing  of  the  educational  pendulum. 

Public  secondary  education  has  just  escaped  one  peril,  is  now 
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dallying  with  a  second,  and  is  headed  towards  a  third.  The 
three  popular  fallacies  in  our  high  schools  are  (1)  that 
the  public  high  school  is  merely  a  college  preparatory  school;  (2) 
that  all  high  school  studies  must  be  made  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  pupils,  and  (3)  that  the  high  school  must  teach  many 
subjects  that  will  prepare  students  to  "make  a  living."  In  each 
case,  the  fallacy,  to  the  writer's  mind,  consists  in  overdoing,  swing- 
ing too  far.  These  fallacies  may  be  cured  by  giving  more  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  85%  of  our  high  school 
pupils  who  never  enter  college,  by  jiot  sugar-coating  all  high  school 
education,  and  by  realizing  the  value  of  the  course  that  does  not 
add  to  one's  salary  check,  nor  prepare  one  to  make  a  living,  but 
to  live  a  life. 

Historically,  the  high  school  was  but  a  preparatory  school  for 
college.  Originally  no  one  entered  it  unless  he  had  college  aspi- 
rations. The  college,  naturally,  dominated  the  high  school,  dic- 
tated the  course  of  study,  the  aim,  and  method  of  teaching.  It 
has  taken  some  years  to  escape  this  fallacy,  and  germs  of  it  may 
yet  be  seen.  Our  New  England  organization  of  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools  is  still  called  "New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  schools."  Are  the  colleges  interested  only 
in  the  schools  that  aim  first  to  feed  them  with  college  material? 
No  wonder  we  daily  hear  the  colleges  denounced  by  the  secondary 
school  men.  I  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  a  "free  mar- 
gin" of  admission  credits  must  be  accepted  by  the  college.  The 
sloth  of  the  college,  and  the  radical  insiirgent  spirit  of  so  many 
secondary  school  men  is  postponing  united  action  by  cellege  and 
school  to  solve  this  problem.  But  is  our  responsibility  over  when 
we  lay  the  blame  on  the  college  ?  Between  a  quarter  and  a  tenth 
of  the  high  school  pupils  will  enter  college — what  are  we  trying 
to  do  for  the  neglected  horde  that  will  enter  at  once  on  life  ?  What 
of  culture  and  refinement  and  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  are  we  giving  them  ?  What  are  we  doing  for  every  second 
pupil  in  our  school,  the  one  who  will  be  eliminated  and  never 
graduate?  Is  he  getting  from  his  one,  two  or  three  years  any 
complete  training  along  one  line,  any  full  grasp  of  one  little 
subject — or  do  we  offer  him  year  by  year  sections  of  subjects 
upon  which,  in  the  case  of  those  few  other  students  who  study 
further,  the  college  will  finally  try  to  build  brains  and  mould 
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character?  It  is  fallacious  to  imagine  that  the  modern  public 
high  school  should  be  merely  a  college  preparatory  institution. 
Give  the  85%  more  attention,  add,  not  only  vocational  subjects, 
but  simple  courses  in  art  and  literature  for  the  non-collegiate 
pupil,  so  that  he,  too,  may  have  some  real  mental  equipment 
when  his  school  days  are  over. 

Fallacy  number  two :     All  high  school  education  must  be  sugar 
coated,  made  easy,  and  "attractive".    If  a  pupil  dislikes  a  course, 
or  does  poorly  in  a  subject,  the  fault  is  the  teacher's.     "Task",  says 
a  modem  schoolman,  "is  a  word  never  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
school."    Smooth  out  a  royal  road  to  learning,  gloss  over  the  hard 
things,  coat  the  disagreeable  tasks  with  sugar,  put  all  wisdom  on 
a  handy,  five-foot  shelf,  predigest  all  learning  for  the  pupil,  and 
make  the  pill  easy  to  take — then  our  educational  millenium  will 
be  at  hand,  and  every  school  be  a  "pleasant  house",  and  every 
scholar  come  with  joy,  instead  of  the  whine  of  Shakespeare's 
schoolboy!     "What  an  attractive  fad,  and  what  an  insidious  fall- 
acy!    The  rod  has  gone,  but  may  the  Montessori  system  never 
take  its  place.    Were  Hogarth  a  modem  cartoonist,  he  would  re- 
draw his  series  on  "The  Idle  Apprentice"  and  picture  the  evils 
of  child  labor,  the  negligence  of  a  community  that  provided  no 
playground  save  a  cemetery,  no  games  save  gambling,  his  meagre 
wages  finally  driving  him  to  steal — the  fault  is  not  his,  but    that 
of  a  lax  age,  that  neglects  to  take  care  of  and  do  everything  for  its 
young  people.    It  is  splendid  to  see  this  modern  spirit  of  altruis- 
tic service,  of  playgrounds,  play  directors,  no  youthful  labor,  free 
transportation  to  school,  free  text  books,  easy  attractive  school  work 
— but  is  there  not  a  danger  of  overdoing  ?  The  strongest  steel  comes 
from  the  hottest  furnace,   and   the  pampered  youth  has  never 
helped  this  world.     From  chores  at  sunrise,  a  meagre  breakfast, 
a  five-mile  tramp  through  snow-drifted  roads,  the  cold  red  school 
house,  the  stem,  relentless  task  master  at  his  desk,  with  his  rod 
beside  him,  study  at  home,  perhaps  by  log  fire  light — these  made 
the  men  whom  New  England  glories  in  calling  her  great  sons. 
And  the  modern  high  school  boy — why,  all  that  we  recommend  is 
two  hours  of  home  study !    Six  hours  a  day,  or  more,  to  himself. 
Ninety  per  cent  correct  brings  him  high  praise  in  high  school.  No 
wonder  many  a  boy  who  enters  business  fails  when  he  meets  the 
insistent  daily  demand  for  nine  hours  of  his  time,  faithfully  given, 
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jind  100%  accuracy  expected.  The  college  with  real  standards 
every  fall  must  discard  many  an  able  boy,  who  in  four  years  of 
easy,  often  spineless  high  school  work,  has  lost  the  ability  to  con- 
centrate and  overcome  difficulties;  he  returns  home  at  mid  sem- 
ester, and  the  parents  and  school  men  blame  the  college  or  the 
boy,  never  themselves.  We  all  know  in  life  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  doing  certain  things  we  hate  to  do,  but  which  must  be 
done.  The  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  trains  the  will;  hard 
knocks  are  the  best  developers  of  will  power.  Life's  road  Is  fai 
from  being  macadamized,  as  the  high  school  pupil  hopes,  and 
you  and  I  may  be  at  fault  in  not  drilling  him  for  the  ruts  and 
pitfalls  before  him.  Don't  make  education  too  easy;  don'r  let 
our  pupils  take  only  those  "snap  courses"  that  attract  and  please 
them ;  don't  gloss  over  the  difficulties,  the  hard  things, — the  pf>ints 
that  must  be  mastered.  Beware  of  the  sugar-coated  pill  in  mod- 
ern education — it  does  not  make  masters  of  men. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fallacy,  rather  insiduous  because  so  at- 
tractive and  partly  true,  that  demands  the  introduction  of  vo- 
cational subjects  into  the  high  school,  until  the  older  general 
cultural  subjects  are  swamped.  I  take  no  issue  with  those  who 
advocate  a  course  in  typewriting  or  domestic  science,  paralleling 
the  regular  subjects,  but  I  do  fear  the  results  of  the  "popular" 
vocational,  materialistic  courses  we  are  now  inaugurating.  Greek 
Jias  vanished  from  the  average  high  school  curriculum ;  Latin 
is  now  called  "useless",  and  invectives  are  hurled  at  it.  Algebra, 
because  it  may  not  help  a  girl  to  earn  a  bigger  salary  or  make  a 
more  comfortable  home,  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap. 
Teach  only  the  practical,  utilitarian  subjects  that  prepare  a  pu- 
pil to  make  a  living,  they  say.  Any  subject  that  does  not  help  a 
pupil,  financially,  is  tabooed.  All  education  is  tested  in  mone- 
tary terms,  materialism  is  entering  the  school,  learning  is  com- 
mercialized. "I  take  this  course",  says  our  pupil,  "because  it 
helps  me  to  get  a  good  job."  Where  is  our  educational  law  of 
gravity,  to  curb  the  swing  of  this  pendulum?  The  fallacy  is  all 
the  more  insidious  because  it  undoubtedly  contains  much  truth. 
But  are  we  not  going  too  far  and  too  fast  ?  These  vocational  sub- 
jects, if  increased,  will  stratify  our  schools  and  our  people.  We 
will  have  Germany's  plight  reproduced  here,  and  each  pupil  will 
-follow  his  father's  situation  in  life;  the  son  of  the  blacksmith 
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will  learn  blacksmithing  in  school;  he  will  never  rise  above  his 
father,  although  he  may  be  a  better,  more  scientific  worker; 
America's  boasted  school  democracy  will  quickly  wane.  Yes,  it 
is  old  fashioned — perhaps  "old  fogey" — to  urge  an  education 
which  "leads  out"  the  pupil's  ability  and  character  and  person- 
ality, which  places  head  power  above  hand  agility.  But  Emerson 
pleaded  for  an  education  which  made  creators,  not  blind  follow- 
•ers.  Is  there  not  need  of  some  subjects  that  have  no  money  value, 
that  will  never  give  pupils  a  fatter  pay  envelope,  but  will  develop 
their  resources  and  increase  the  spread  of  culture  among  us  ?  Is 
there  not  a  value  to  the  valueless,  a  use  to  the  unnecessary  ?  You 
may  laugh  at  the  old  fashioned  professor  who  daily  thanked  God 
he  taught  subjects  that  had  no  practical  value ;  you  may  wonder 
at  the  audacity  of  the  college  president  who  defined  a  college  as  a 
place  where  for  four  years  one  studies  subjects  that  he  will  never 
use  in  after  life,  but  studies  them  in  a  way  that  will  influence 
«very  day  of  his  after  life.  You  may  mistrust,  perhaps,  the 
university  president  who  discovered  that  literature  was  as  good 
as  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medical  success ;  and  you  may  smile 
again  at  the  architect  of  the  great  Woolworth  building  when  he 
prepares  his  son  for  architecture  by  having  him  study,  for  six- 
teen years,  subjects  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  field  in  which 
he  will  labor.  Why  waste  time,  say  those  who  support  this  fal- 
lacy, in  such  useless  subjects;  give,  in  high  school,  the  subjects 
that  will  bring  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  living.  France  changed 
part  of  her  educational  system  to  accord  with  this  policy,  and, 
presto,  the  employers  began  objecting  to  the  poor  work  of  their 
■employees,  specially  trained  for  their  jobs,  and  demanded  that 
Latin  be  reintroduced  into  these  French  schools.  Those  British 
doctors  who  fed  some  soldiers  on  food  composed  of  exactly  the 
right  percentage  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  sugars,  and  so  on, — so  that 
there  would  be  no  waste, — were  surprised  to  find  that  their 
victims  did  not  fare  as  well  as  those  who  ate  the  wasteful,  unscien- 
tific food.  There  was  a  value  to  the  valueless.  Those  are  telling 
words  of  Professor  James' — "Except  for  those  ideas  directly  con- 
nected with  their  individual  business,  ideas  gained  by  men  be- 
fore the  age  of  25  are  practically  the  only  ones  they  will  ever 
have  in  their  whole  lives."  Yet  some  would  have  almost  all  the 
ideas  that  high  school  pupils  receive  concerned  with  business. 
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"What  does  the  average  American  do  with  his  leisure?  Is  there 
a  nation  that  is  more  dependent  on  outside  resources  for  the  en- 
joyment of  its  free  time?  How  much  does  vocational  education 
help  a  boy  or  girl  to  employ  their  non-working  hours,  to  discover- 
within  them  resources  that  make  leisure  pleasant,  without  re- 
lying on  the  stimulus  of  the  "movies",  the  crowded  street,  or- 
the  trashy  magazine?  Should  not  high  school  boys  and  girls  ga 
into  life  trained  to  use  the  wonderful  pleasure  giving  opportuni- 
ties which  literature,  art  and  history  afford  ?  How  many  of  the 
■  pupils  trained  in  the  new  vocational  subjects  know  how  to  read 
with  pleasure, — and  what  bigger  gift  can  education  bring  us  ?■ 
Do  we  not  see  the  danger  in  merely  fitting  for  a  job,  to  make  a  liv- 
ing instead  of  preparing  for  life,  to  make  a  character  ?  Presi-^ 
dent  Butler,  in  his  annual  report  just  issued,  criticizes  this  ul- 
tra-vocational training:  Carried  to  its  logical  result,  he  says,  it 
would  mean  a  static  and  a  stratified  social  order,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  individual  initiative  and  to  individual  opportunity. 
"The  basis  of  any  true  vocational  preparation",  he  adds,  "is 
training  to  know  a  few  things  well  and  thoroughly,  and  in  gaining 
such  knowledge  to  form  those  habits  of  mind  and  of  will  that  fit 
the  individual  to  meet  new  duties  and  unforeseen  emergencies." 
When  the  high  school  more  fully  realizes  its  opportunitiy — and 
dare  I  say  obligation, — of  conserving  culture,  training  brains,  not 
hands,  inspiring  ideals  as  well  as  ideas,  wisdom  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge, then  the  college  will  gladly  share  the  responsibility,  will 
let  the  school,  striving  toward  this  goal,  work  oiit  its  own  methods 
and  subjects,  then  the  educational  millenium  will  come,  and  the- 
lamb  and  the  lion  lie  down  together. 
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Continued  from  January  Education. 

III.  It  is  of  great  significance  in  education  that  the  study  of 
human  beings  at  different  stages  of  development  has  made 
evident  not  only  that  (a)  individuals  differ  greatly  in  va- 
rious psychic  and  physical  particulars  and  capacities,  but 
that  (6)  the  same  individual  differs  greatly  at  different 
stages  of  natural  development,  and  that  (c)  notwithstand- 
ing the  individual  peculiarities  there  is  a  general  likeness 
in  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  all  normal  members  of 
the  same  race  at  corresponding  stages  of  development,  and 
that,  FINALLY,  there  are  at  least  three  fairly  well  marhed 
stages  of  psycho-psysical  development  falling  within  the 
commonly  recognized  periods  of  systematic  school  educa- 
tion, separated  by  two  transition  periods,  which  stages  of 
development  are  so  distinct  as  to  suggest  that  they  should 
he  made  the  bases  of  the  organization  and  grading  of  our 
school  system. 

These  stages  of  psycho-physical  development  are: — 

A.  The  period  of  quite  rapid  growth  prior  to  the  "second 
dentition"  and  the  approximate  completion  of  the  growth 
of  the  brain  in  bulk — which  might  be  designated  as  the 
period  of  childhood  proper. 

a.  The  transition  period  of  retarded  growth  and  comparative 
delicacy  at  the  time  of  the  "second  dentition",  coming  gen- 
erally in  American  children  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  year. 

B.  The  period  of  slow  but  steady  growth,  following  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  equilibrium  after  the  completion  of 
the  transition  period  just  mentioned,  and  lasting  until  pu- 
berty. This  appears  to  be  a  period  especially  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  useful  automations,  and  might  be 
designated  as  the  period  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  proper. 

b.  The  critical  transition  period  of  pubescence,  said  to  come 
generally  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  girls  aboiit  the 
fourteenth  year,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  about  a  year  later. 
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C.     The  period  of  adolescence  proper. 

Remarks :  It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  the  educator  to  regard 
the  year  in  which  puberty  is  actually  attained  and  the  year  or 
two  immediately  following  as  constituting  a  special  stage  of  de- 
velopment, differing  considerably  from  that  of  later  adolescence, 
as  well  as  differing  radically  from  that  of  boyhood  or  girlhood 
preceding  it.  This  stage  is  unquestionably  the  most  critical  stage 
of  human  development  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  deal. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  one  maintains  that 
these  periods  are  marked  off  by  perfectly  sharp  lines;  it  is  not 
maintained,  for  example,  that  the  general  state  of  mind  and  body 
of  a  girl  during  the  few  months  immediately  preceding  her  first 
menstrual  discharge  is  less  like  the  mental  and  physical  state  of 
the  same  girl  three  months  after  the  first  catamenia  than  it  is  like 
her  psycho-physical  condition  on  her  tenth  birthday.     Neverthe- 
less, although  the  boundaries  are  not  sharp,  the  stages  are  fairly 
distinct  and  of  great  significance;  and  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
under  our  present  system  of  public  school  organization  in  the 
United  States  the  three  stages  of  development  above  referred  to 
as  (1)  childhood  proper,  (2)  boyhood  and  girlhood  proper,  and 
(3)  adolescence,  correspond  roughly  to  the  primary  school,  the 
"grammar",  or  intermediate  school,  and  the  high  school.     But 
unfortunately  the  correspondence  is  only  roughly  approximated, 
and  to  say  nothing  of  the  lack  of  any  clear  line  of  direction  in 
method  between  the  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  in  the  upper,  or  "grammar 
school"  grades,  on  the  other  (the  division  in  fact  coming  rather 
between  the  kindergarten,  where  there  is  one,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  together,  on  the  other) ,  it  is 
a  potent  (and  I  think  a  very  unfortunate)  fact  that  the  higher 
grammar  school  grades  deal  chiefly  with  adolescents. 
IV.     The  comparative  study  of  the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  men  and  of  sub-human  animals,  of  races  and  of 
individuals,  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  has 
suggested  certain  interesting  truths  as  to  the  meanings  of 
mental  and  physical  phenomena,  which  it  is  foolish  to  ig- 
nore, even  though  it  be  granted  that  these  suggested  proba- 
bilities have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
RemarTes'.    It  is  not  only  unwise  to  ignore  the  possibility  that 
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there  may  be  great  significance  in  some  of  the  correspondences 
between  the  development  of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual, 
but  it  is  silly  to  assume  (as  has  been  assumed  by  one  or  more 
writers)  that  if  these  correspondences  be  significant  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  read  them  in  only  one  way,  and  to  interpret  the 
development  of  the  race  in  the  light  of  that  of  the  individual,  but 
not  the  development  of  the  individual  in  the  light  of  that  of  the 
race.     If  the  correspondences  are  significant,  we   can  not  only 
learn  something  as  to  the  development  of  the  race  from  that  of  the 
individual,  but  also  something  as  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual from  our  (admittedly  imperfect)  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race.     Even  though  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
genetic  psychology  may  sometimes  ask  lis  to  go  with  him  a  little 
too  fast  and  too  far,  we  must,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  open-minded 
seekers  for  light,  rechon  with  genetic  psychology  in  looking  for 
solutions  of  educational  problems.   Although  the  "recapitulation" 
theory*  may  be  unproven  and  the  "culture  epoch  theoryf  may 
have  been  assumed  with  too  much  definiteness  by  some  enthusi- 
asts, and  although  the  existence  of  "nascent  stages:]:  may  be  less 
satisfactorily  established  than  the  law  of  gravity,  yet  the  educa- 
tor that  ignores  these  theories  is  turning  his  back  upon  a  possible 
(to  speak  very  conservatively)  source  of  light,  and  in  doing  so  is 
unfaithful  to  the  duty  his  vocation  lays  upon  him. 
v.     The  acceptance  of  postulates  III  and  IV  does  not  at  all  re- 
quire the  educator  to  follow  slavishly  the  tastes,  inclinations 
and  impulses  showing  themselves  in  the  child  at  a   given 
stage  of  development,  but  it  does  require  that  the  educator 
should  carefully  study  these  tendencies,   in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  light  thus  gained  to  take  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistence  in  assisting  the  child  to  such  a  development  of  the 
potentialities  of  his  nature  as  shall  make  possible  for  him  a 
large,  rich,  beautiful,  serviceable  and  happy  life ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  give  the  child  such  an  education  as  shall 
enable  him  to  so  far  harmonize  his  life  with  things  as  they 
are,  physical  and  social,  as  to  be  capable  of  advancing  freely, 

•  See  Cephas  Gulllet  on  "Recapitulation  and  Education"  In  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  vol.  VII. 

t  See  the  writings  of  the  American  Herbatlans  generally,  such  as  De  Gounod's 
•"Herbart  and  the  Herbatlons."   (Scrlbners.) 

{  See  the  writings  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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along  the  line  of  development  suggested  by  his  individual 
genius,  into  the  largest  life  possible  for  a  being  having  the 
endowments  of  himianity. 

Bemarks:  This  means  that  the  possibly  cruel  and  savage  im- 
pulses of  a  child  at  a  given  stage  of  development,  v?hile  they  should 
not  be  encouraged,*  are  yet  to  be  considered  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guide  the  child's  development ;  these  and  all  other  in- 
stincts and  natural  inclinations  of  the  child  being  used  in  his  edu- 
cation, sometimes  as  suggesting  methods  of  approach  to  valuable 
knowledge  and  achievement,  at  other  times  as  affording  points 
of  departure  for  training  in  self-control,  balance  and  poise  of  life. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  term 
GUIDANCE.  While  the  teacher's  function,  most  assuredly,  is  not 
to  drive  the  pupils  along  a  beaten  educational  highway,  and 
probably  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conceive  of  the  function  of 
the  teacher  even  as  that  of  one  who  should  lead  the  young  to 
follow  in  his  own  footsteps,  yet  the  teacher's  business  is  to  guide, 
to  accompany  the  young  in  their  voyages  of  discovery  into  the 
by  them  as  yet  unexplored  universe  which  lies  all  about  them,  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  previous  partial  exploration  of  that 
which  is  to  them  wholly  terra  incognita,  and  to  point  out  to  them 
the  shortest  path  to  those  points  of  vantage  giving  broad  vistas 
from  which  the  young  explorer  can  most  intelligently  plan  his 
own  future  excursions. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  scion  of  the  most 
highly  evolved  germs  of  living  beings  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, the  marvelous  complexity  of  whose  organism  surpasses  the 
most  wonderful  miracle  of  which  the  poetic  imagination  of  man 
has  ever  conceived,  would  be  provided  at  birth  with  a  nervous 
system  so  moulded  by  the  experiences  of  the  stock  from  which  his 
life  buds  forth,  that  the  successive  instincts  that  find  expression 
as  his  life  develops  to  maturity  would  of  themselves  go  far  to  make 
his  life  a  satisfactory  one,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  consciously 
directed  education  on  the  part  of  his  elders.     But  we  should  re- 

•  Calling  to  mind  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's  well  known  tadpole  illustration, 
It  may  be  suggested  that  biology  has  taught  us  in  the  case  of  certain  batrachians 
that  where  the  conditions  are  too  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
adapted  to  the  creature's  early,  water-inhabiting  stage  of  development,  it  may 
never  fully  mature  in  the  land-living  stage  of  development  characteristic  of  the 
genus  to  which  It  belongs,  but  may  carry  gills  to  the  day  of  its  death. 
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member  that  in  the  economy  of  nature  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
parental  instincts  of  the  adult  may  be  substituted  for  instincts 
of  self-direction  in  a  being  whose  infancy  is  to  be  long  continued ; 
so  that,  freed  from  the  care  and  strain  of  self-preservation  and 
aelf-protection,  the  immature  being  may  long  retain  that  high  de- 
gree of  plasticity  and  educability  through  which  alone  it  can  gain 
the  benefit  of  the  many  and  important  new  experiences  of  differ- 
ent individual  members  of  the  highly  evolved  and  very  delicately 
and  complexly  organized  race  to  which  it  belongs — experiences 
that  may  have  been  too  recently  gained  and  too  rapidly  accumu- 
lated to  have  made  a  definitely  heritable  impress  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  the  light  of  this  reflection  it  would  seem  that 
to  leave  the  child  to  be  wholly  guided  by  his  own  individual  in- 
stincts would  be  to  force  what  from  the  standpoint  of  civilization 
must  be  regarded  as  a  precocious  maturity  upon  him,  and  thus 
to  deprive  him  of  the  present  enjoyment  and  future  benefit  of  the 
prolonged  youth  for  which  nature  has  made  such  ample  provision, 
the  result  of  which  deprivation  must  be  a  stunted  human  product, 
whose  psychic  growth  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  wholly 
arrested  on  a  low  plane  of  development.  In  such  a  mistaken  ap- 
plication of  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  nature,  in  thus  trusting  the 
•child's  development  wholly  to  his  own  instincts  at  every  stage  of 
development,  we  should  really  be  acting  in  disregard  of  and 
in  opposition  to  the  method  of  nature,  which  has  made  large 
provision  for  the  development  of  humanity  through  the  parental 
instinct  of  guidance  and  by  means  of  the  power  of  mental  ab- 
straction that  mankind  has  acquired,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
communicate  a  great  part  of  the  results  of  recent  individual  hu- 
man experiences  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  had  these  par- 
ticular experiences,  who  may  never  have  them,  but  who  may 
nevertheless  be  benefitted  by  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained 
through  them.  We  too  often  forget  that  civilization  is  itself  a 
natural  product  of  human  development,  although  one  com- 
municable rather  by  tradition,  by  education,  than  by  inheritance. 
An  admirable  illustration  of  the  pedagogical  value  of  the 
instincts  and  inclinations  in  the  child  that  appear  to  repeat  those 
of  an  earlier  stage  of  adult  human  development,  is  offered  by  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  this  similarity  between  the  development 
■of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  to  teach  the  child,  (almost  un- 
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consciously  to  himself,  but  in  the  most  real  and  vital  and  con- 
vincing manner)  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race  to  its  present  stage  of  culture,  by  presenting  to  the  child,  by 
description  and  illustration,  the  successive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  toward  its  present  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion, at  those  stages  of  his  own  individual  development  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity  at  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  sympathize  with, 
imitate,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  several  grades  of  social 
development  portrayed.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  way;  and  the 
youth  who  has  thus  learned  history,  who  has  thus  learned  step 
by  step,  at  the  right  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  feel  the  natural- 
ness of  it,  the  genesis  of  our  present  culture — of  our  institutions 
and  ideas,  our  material  and  mental  development — has  a  vital 
knowledge  of  history  which  many  a  professor  might  envy,  a 
knowledge  which  has  the  great  practical  value  of  protecting  him 
from  the  extravagance  and  inconsiderate  impatience  of  the  Uto- 
pian idealist  and  the  revolutionary  reformer,  and  of  leading 
him  to  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  best  sense  conservative  and 
progressive,  saving  him  at  once  from  the  despair  and  cynicism 
of  the  pessimist,  and  from  the  blind  futurity  of  the  optimist,  and 
giving  him  instead  the  poise  and  sanity  of  the  hopeful,  thought- 
ful and  energetic  meliorist. 

VI.  In  education  the  policy  of  the  open  door  should  be  main- 
tained as  far  as  possible. 

Remarks :  This  requires  not  alone  that  we  should  do  all  that  we 
can  to  have  the  young  person's  life  rich  and  beautiful  at  any 
given  stage  of  development,  but  that  we  should  so  do  this  as  to 
keep  the  possibility  open  for  him  to  proceed  to  the  highest  round 
of  the  educational  ladder  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  effort,  in 
case  he  should  later  be  able  to  carry  his  systematic  education 
farther  than  may  at  an  early  stage  seem  probable;  that  his  edu- 
cation shall  be  so  carefully  and  broadly  planned  that  what  he 
learns  at  any  early  stage  of  his  development,  whether  in  adoles- 
cence, boyhood,  or  childhood,  shall  not  shut  him  up  to  just  one 
line  of  development  in  the  future. 

VII.  The  hest  education  that  can  possibly  be  afforded,  is  the 
most  economical,  both  for  the  community  at  large  that  pro- 
vides it  for  its  rising  generation  and  for  the  individual 
families  that  offer  it  to  their  children. 
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Remarks:  All  the  investigations  of  economists,  publicists  and 
statesmen  point  to  tlie  fact  that  the  richest  and  most  productive 
communities  are  those  in  which  the  people,  the  workers,  are  most 
intelligent  and  efficient, — that  is,  best  educated  (although  not 
necessarily  most  schooled,  or  book  learned).  So  that,  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  community  or  of  the  family  that  desires 
nothing  higher  than  that  its  members  shall  be  most  largely  pos- 
sessed of  the  material  goods  of  life,  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  education  should  be  the  chief  interest. 

This  would  be  true  even  if  the  life  were  not  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment,  even  if  the  best  education  (in  the  true 
sense)  were  not  of  supreme  value  from  the  standpoint  of  ability 
to  live  a  large,  rich,  beautiful  human  life, — to  enable  our  young 
people  to  enter  into  their  inheritance  as  the  heirs  of  the  ages  and 
to  enjoy  the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  wonderful  imiverse  that 
is  so  largely  a  closed  book  to  the  narrow  minds  and  undeveloped 
physical  natures  of  the  uneducated. 

VIII.     Now  is   (always)  the  time  for  practical  reform  in  the 
school  (as  everywhere  else.) 

Remarks:  There  is  no  more  insidious  fallacy;  nothing  so 
perfectly  calculated  to  paralyze  practical  work  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  institutions  than  the  notion  that  our  present  busi- 
ness is  simply  to  gather  facts  and  submit  hypotheses  to  laboratory 
tests,  until  we  shall  have  a  fairly  complete  body  of  scientifically 
established  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  practical  action.  Our 
knowledge  will  never  be  complete — at  least  until  the  need  for 
the  amelioration  of  human  conditions  shall  have  passed  away! — 
and  it  is  always  our  duty  to  apply  with  the  one  hand  the  little 
insight  that  we  have  already  gained,  while  with  the  other  hand 
we  are  reaching  out  toward  larger  knowledge.  Experience  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  greater  our  achievements  in  science,  the 
more  we  shall  be  impressed  by  our  ignorance,  the  vaster  our 
conception  of  the  unknown  lying  before  us,  and  hence  the  less 
ready  we  shall  be  to  regard  our  knowledge  as  fairly  complete.  If 
we  were  to  wait  for  that  consummation,  we  should  never  take 
the  first  step  toward  improving  the  practical  conditions  of  life. 

(To  be  continued) 
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By  Waxlace  E".  Stearns,  Faego  College, 
Faego,  Noeth  Dakota. 

t"'"""""°'"""""«f  HE  day  for  scientific  religious  education  has  come. 
I  rnp  I  The  people  want  it  and  they  will  have  it.  The 
S  -  i  i  P^o'^l*^™  Qow  is,  how  shall  provision  be  made  ? 
I  I  Here  is  a  province  that  peculiarly  appeals  to  a 

fiiNninimamiHtiinicf  college  or  university  not  relying  on  the  state  for 
I  I   support,  especially  to  the  denominational  institu- 

1  I   tion. 

*""»"""«""'■"""'*  We  have  long  been  concerned.  There  have  been 
many  attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  some  of  them  wisely  di- 
rected. The  progress  of  scientific  studies  has  developed  many 
needs.  Today  we  find  ourselves  seeking  not  only  Biblical  instruc- 
tion carried  on  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  and  investiga- 
tions: we  sorely  need  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  pedagogy  and  of  their  application  to  the  treatment  of  religious 
problems.  Religious  workers  also  need  for  the  best  results  a 
knowledge  of  institutions,  as  the  Church,  the  Sunday  School,  and 
of  all  other  agencies  in  the  field. 

New  problems  are  constantly  coming  up.  Just  now,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  concerned  with  the  rural  problem.  Pastors  and 
public  teachers  are  leaving  college  and  seminary  for  coimtry 
positions.  They  carry  with  them  city  training  and  an  ambition 
to  get  back  to  the  city  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  country  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  place  to  begin  but  not  the  place  for  a 
career.  The  country  is  simply  being  practised  on.  Public  opin- 
ion needs  education.  The  country  parish  and  coxmtry  school  need 
to  be  dignified  and  exalted  to  a  degree  that  will  mark  them  as  a 
peculiar  field  of  activity,  calling  for  especial  and  large  talent, 
and  not  as  wayhouses  for  ambitious  climbers.  These  two  apostles 
ought  to  have  training  in  rural  matters  to  the  end  that  they  may 
appreciate  rural  conditions  and  needs,  may  know  of  possible  re- 
medial agencies,  and  may  be  able  to  persuade  people  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  a  gospel  that  touches  every  phase  of  life. 
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The  ever  present  problem  in  the  small  college  is  finance.  If 
some  generous  benefactor  prepares  the  way  the  rest  is  easy.  But 
how  with  present  resources  can  such  a  department  be  carried 
into  effect  ? 

Often  present  resources  properly  grouped,  and  supplemented 
in  only  a  small  degree  will  accomplish  the  result.  Every  college 
offers  courses  that  are  available.  Philosophy,  education,  history, 
Biblical  literature  are  all  apropos.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work,  short  courses  could  if  arranged  for,  win  a  large  constitu- 
ency and  serve  to  get  matters  started.  We  can  be  loyal  to  our 
ideals  and  still  employ  the  best  means  at  our  disposal. 

Every  college  should  do  something.  What  is  the  least  that  can 
be  done?  We  begin  with  a  statement  from  the  bulletin  of  a  col- 
lege large  in  purpose,  though  like  most  colleges,  limited  in  re- 
sources.   The  plan  presents,  say,  a  minimum. 


"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  start  a  theological  semi- 
nary, but  in  response  to  a  widely  felt  need  and  demand,  to  pro- 
vide courses  in  religious  and  moral  education.  Four  classes  of 
students  are  especially  provided  for:  (1)  the  lay  worker  seeking 
increased  efficiency:  (2)  the  student  preparing  for  professional 
studies  in  seminary,  association,  or  other  training  school;  (3)  the 
worker  desiring  supplemental  training  or  seeking  up-to-date  meth- 
ods; and  (4)  all  wishing  to  participate  more  intelligently  in  the 
moral  and  religious  activities  of  home,  church  and  community. 

COURSES    OF    INSTEUCTION. 

The  regular  course  leading  to  full  certificate  involves  sixty- 
four  hours  of  credit  work,  of  which  thirty-two  hours  must  be 
selected  from  Group  I.     The  balance  may  be  made  up  in  Group 

n. 

OEOUP   I. 

On  completion  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  the  work  listed 
under  the  department  of  religious  education,  graduates  of  any 

•  F^rgo  College   Bulletin,  November,   1911. 
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standard  college  of  liberal  arts  will  be  granted  a  certificate  in 
religious  education.     This  work  must  be  distributed  as  follows  i 

1.  Biblical  History  and  Literature.  11  hours. 

2.  Philosophy  and  Education.  9  hours. 

3.  Sociology  and  Ethics.  6  hours. 

4.  Public  Speaking.  2  hours. 

5.  Four  hours  to  be  selected  from  the  departments  of  Religious 
Art  and  Music. 

QEOUP   II. 

Selected  courses  from  the  several  college  departments.  In  a 
state  where  so  many  nationalities  are  represented,  we  urge  con- 
sideration of  the  courses  offered  in  the  modem  languages. 

OUTLINE    OF    THE    COUESES. 

Note — Numbers  of  courses  correspond  to  numbers  in  college 
catalog. 

1-2.  Old  Testament  History,  political  and  social,  (a)  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  times;  (b)  political  and 
social  movements,  their  causes  and  results;  (c)  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  development  of  social  and  ethical 
ideas.  Based  on  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  books  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  records. 

3,  History  of  the  Early  Church,  with  a  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  social  and  ethical  teachings. 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  A  study  of  the 
book  of  Acts  with  survey  of  other  New  Testament  writings.  His- 
torical and  literary  problems. 

4.  History  of  the  English  Bible,  the  several  versions,  and  the 
manner  of  their  transmission.  Some  text  as  Price's  Ancestry 
of  the  English  Bible  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 

11.  Greek  New  Testament.  This  course  comprises  tlio 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  Gospel  of  John.  It  aims  at  the  ac- 
quisition of  vocabulary  and  the  general  principles  of  grammar. 

12.  Elementary  Hebrew,  grammar  and  translations.  Read- 
ing of  narrative  prose.  Students  of  the  Old  Testament  will  do 
well  to  be  able  at  least  to  trace  in  the  Hebrew  lexicon  and  to  read 
the  critical  notes  in  the  commentaries. 
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EDUCATION. 

2,  Elementary  Pedagogy.  The  organization  and  curriculum, 
educational  values,  how  to  study,  and  other  practical  proulema 
will  be  discussed.  Presupposes  a  course  in  elementary  Psychol- 
ogy- 

4.  Psychology  for  Teachers.  A  supplement  to,  and  continua- 
tion of  Philosophy  1,  or  college  Psychology. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Advanced  Pedagogy.  A  coiirso 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  based  on  psychological  and  ethi- 
cal principles. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

la.  Elementary  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  for  in- 
tending teachers,  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank,  and  to 
others  of  maturity  by  special  arrangement.  It  is  required  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  music  and  art,  (see  those  departments), 
and  forms  a  good  preparation  for  the  more  difficult  advanced 
course  in  Psychology  next  described. 

1.  Psychology.  A  general  introductory  course,  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced nature,  required  of  all  who  take  a  college  degree.  It 
is  the  necessary  basis  for  all  advanced  work  in  Philosophy  and 
should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  by  those  who  desire  to 
major  or  specialize  in  Philosophy. 

2.  Advanced  Psychology.  Designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.  It  is  often  given  as  a  course  for  teachers,  in  which 
case  it  is  synonymous  with  Education  4.  It  may,  however,  be 
given  as  a  study  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  theoretical 
Psychology. 

3.  Constructive  Ethics.  The  aim  of  this  course,  as  of  Courses 
9  and  10,  is  to  aid  the  student  in  finding  for  himself  the  basal  con- 
structive principles  for  a  satisfactory  working  philosophy  of  life. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Paulsen's  Ethics  has  been  the  text  book 
the  past  three  years,  but  the  text  is  varied  frequently. 

SOOIOLOGY. 

6.  Sociology.  Principles  of  Social  Evolution.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  human  association  with 
special  consideration  of  the  influence  of  Natural  Selection,  Com- 
petition, Combination,  and  Co-operation  on  social  progress. 
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PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

1.  Extempore  SpeaMng.  Close  analysis  of  the  thought,  rhet- 
oric, and  expression  of  extempore  speech  with  constant  practice 
and  study  of  models.  Adaptation  of  speech  to  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  occasions,  and  audiences. 

2.  Continuation  of  1. 

3.  Argumentation.  Study  of  the  principles  of  evidence,  an- 
alysis, brief  drawing,  written  and  oral  forensics.  Theoretical 
work  supplemented  by  practice  in  debate  and  application  to 
practical  usage.  Baker's  Revised  Principles  of  Argumentation 
and  supplementary   reading. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3. 

5.  Oratory.  The  history  of  oratory  as  a  preliminary  to  prac- 
tice writing  and  speaking.  Modem  oratory  in  relation  to  modem 
problems,  and  the  individual  development  of  the  student  in  ap- 
preciation and  power. 

MISSIONS. 

Christian  Missions  and  Modem  Religious  Movements.  Under 
this  head  a  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  with  opportunities 
for  collateral  reading. 

EELIGIOUS    AET    AND    MUSIC. 

2.     History    of   Painting.     Early    Christian   and   Byzantine 
mosaics ;  the  rise  of  painting  in  Italy  with  special  attention  given 
to  the  period  of  the  Eenaissance.     A  large  number  of  prints  are 
.  used  to  illustrate  this  course. 

4.  Roman  Archaeology.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Rome  and  of  Pompeii.  Informal  lectures  illustrated  by 
photographs.     A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential. 

5.  Church  Music. 

PEACTICE  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING  IN  METHODS. 

1.  Practice  in  Actual  Class  Room  Teaching.  In  order  to 
give  pupils  skill  in  actual  teaching  they  are  placed  in  charge  of 
classes  in  the  various  departments  of  the  city  Sunday  schools  un- 
der capable  supervision.  Teaching  plans  are  approved,  and  help- 
ful criticism  is  given. 

2.  A  Study  of  City  Institute  Problems.     Students  who  are 
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preparing  to  conduct  City  Institutes  are  given  a  lecture  a  week  on 
the  problems  of  organization  and  management  of  the  city  teacher- 
training  institutes.  Some  observation  work  will  be  afforded  un- 
der capable  supervision. 

SHOST  OOUBSES. 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  an  entire 
semester,  the  work  of  many  of  the  courses  offered  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  any  desiring,  to  take  the  first  or  second 
half  of  a  semester,  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done  being  given 
on  the  certificate  in  Eeligious  Education. 

LEOTUEE    COUESES. 

From  time  to  time  series  of  lectures  are  given  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  students  in  this  department.  To  these  lectures  visitors 
are  always  welcome. 

1.  Israel  and  the  Nations.  The  land  of  Israel  and  adjacent 
countries  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  Stereopticon.  Five 
lectures. 

2.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education.  These  lectures  will 
define  the  several  fields  of  study  and  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  best  books,  equipment,  and  means  of  procuring  the  same." 

Each  situation  is  a  problem  in  itself,  to  be  determined  largely 
by  local  conditions.  But  each  institution  has  in  its  power  to 
serve  as  a  centre  and  clearing  house  for  the  section  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  owes  to  its  clientage  while  serving  education  in  its 
larger  sense  to  minister  also  to  immediate  needs.  The  exigency 
suggests  the  remedy.  A  special  bulletin  or  circular  grouping 
agencies  already  existing  and  now  shaped  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
new  class  of  patrons — with  but  little  supplementing,  and  with 
no  additions  save  such  as  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  curriculum. 

There  is  here  opportunity  for  closer  co-operation  between  a 
college  and  its  constituency.  Local  and  district  meetings,  such  as 
institutes  and  conferences,  bring  the  college  into  touch  with  a 
large  class  whom  duties  and  circumstances  prevent  from  prolonged 
absence  froni  home  or  residence  in  a  college  community.  Many  who 
had  abandoned  hope  of  such  a  privilege  can  be  stimulated  to  en- 
deavor. In  a  score  or  more  of  hamlets  under  the  writer's  obser- 
vation there  have  sprung  up  circles  or  groups  of  students  who 
by  regular  meetings,  correspondence,  and  occasional  visits  are 
converting  winter  months  into  seasons  of  opportunity. 


Examination  Questions  for  Byron's   "  Prisoner  of  Chillon " 
and  "  Mazeppa  " 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  author  of  these  poems.  Compare 
his  environment  and  education  with  that  of  some  poet  whose  life  you 
have  studied.     Compare  their  poetry. 

2.  What  influence  did  Byron  exert  upon  the  poetry  of  his  era? 
To  what  do  the  critics  ascribe  this  influence?  What  did  the  people 
of  Byron's  day  think  of  his  poems? 

3.  To  what  class  of  poetical  composition  do  these  two  poems  be- 
long? Since  they  and  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  belong  to  the 
same  general  division,  compare  PRISONER  OP  CHILLON  and 
MAZEPPA  with  "Evangeline."  Can  you  see  wherein  lies  the  great 
•difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  these  different  poems? 

4.  Who  relates  the  story  of  THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 
and  Mazeppa, — ^the  poet  or  the  actor?  Describe  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  device.  Describe  the  form  of  versification  used  in  each 
poem. 

5.  Relate  briefly  the  story  of  THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 
What  suggested  this  story  to  Byron? 

6.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon  and  its  sit- 
uation and  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  who  was  once  confined  there. 
■Quote  the  first  two  lines  of  Byron's  sonnet  to  this  prisoner  and  ex- 
plain their  meaning. 

7.  Quote  the  first  lines  of  the  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 
"What  do  you  learn  from  them?  Discuss  the  manner  in  which  the 
poem  begins. 

8.  At  what  period  in  the  world's  history  is  the  scene  of  THE 
PRISONER  OF  CHILLON  laid?  How  do  you  know?  Describe 
Lahe  Leman.    Where  will  you  find  it  on  the  map? 

9.  Write  an  imaginary  description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Ijrothers  spent  their  time  in  the  dungeon.  Give  a  word  picture  and 
■character  sketch  of  each. 

10.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  description  of  the  dungeon  in 
•stanza  ii.  Explain  the  simile  used  in  the  poet's  description.  Repro- 
duce the  word  picture  of  stanza  xiii. 

11.  Point  out  those  passages  in  the  poem  which  impressed  you 
most.  Those  which  seemed  to  you  of  especial  beauty  or  pathos.  Re- 
late the  bird  episode. 

12.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  narrator  released?  How 
•did  his  release  affect  him  Under  what  circumstances  did  he 
£vee  himself  from  his  chains? 
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13.  Give  the  biography  of  Mazeppa  from  some  encyclopedia.  Give 
&  word  picture  of  the  opening  scene.  Describe  the  occasion  for  the 
fitory  of  "Mazeppa's  Kide." 

14.  Give  a  word  picture  of  the  narrator  and  a  brief  biographical 
■sketch  of  his  royal  audience. 

15.  Eelate  briefly  the  story  told  by  Mazeppa.  Describe  the  wild 
horse  which  is  the  central  figure  of  the  story. 

16.  What  similes  does  the  narrator  use  to  impress  upon  his 
listener  the  swiftness  of  the  horse's  flight?  Describe  the  country 
through  which  the  horse  sped.  What  geographical  section  of  the 
world  is  it? 

17.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Mazeppa,  boy  and  man.  What 
incident  shows  that  his  terrible  experience  changed  his  character  but 
little? 

18.  Eelate  the  conclusion  of  the  story  and  comment  upon  it.  What 
does  the  critic  mean  who  says:  "Mazeppa's  Ride,  sublime  in  its  sub- 
stance and  finishing  with  a  joke,  is  at  once  the  masterpiece  and  sym- 
bol of  Byron  P' 

19.  Describe  the  verse  in  which  the  story  of  Mazeppa's  Ride  is 
told.    What  do  the  dashes  which  occur  so  frequently  denote? 

20.  Paraphrase  and  give  the  context  for  the  following  passages 
taken  from  both  poems: 

(1)     One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed. 

(3)  Till  I  have  done  tvith  this  new  day. 
{3)     Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 

(4)  Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

(5)  He  was  the  Polish  Solomon. 

(6)  I  have  bared  my  brow  full  in  Death's  face. 

21.  In  what  manner  did  Mazeppa  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
'Count  Palatine?     Describe  the  manner  in  which  this  fact  is  told. 

At  what  point  in  the  narration  of  the  story  is  it  told  ? 

22.  Reproduce  the  word  picture  of  stanza  xii.  of  MAZEPPA'S 
RIDE.  Does  it  give  you  an  impression  of  beauty  or  of  horror  ?  Re- 
produce the  word  picture  of  stanza  xvii. 

23.  Describe  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  Mazeppa  tells  of  his 
release. 

24.  Enumerate  those  characteristics  which  make  THE  PRIS- 
-  ONER  OF  CHILLON  and  MAZEPPA'S  RIDE  suitable  to  read  in 
,  school.     Give  your  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  these  poems,  as 

the  case  may  be. 

25.  Comment  at  length  upon  (1)  the  diction  of  the  two  poems; 
(2)  the  versification;  (3)  the  word  pictures;  (4)  the  use  of  figure; 

^(5)  the  sustained  dramatic  interest. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  commend  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  school  authorities  the 
proposition  to  abolish  grammar  school  graduating  exercises.  We 
believe  that  from  the  educational  viewpoint  no  valid  argument  can 
be  brought  forward  in  favor  of  them.  They  are  a  concession  to  a 
more  or  less  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  pupils, 
thoughtless  teachers  and  unwise  parents  for  a  vain  display,  which 
is  equally  unjustifiable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  three  of  the  parties 
named.  The  teachers  consume  upon  such  graduation  exercises, 
time  and  strength  which  should  be  expended  otherwise;  the  parents 
have  to  pay  for  expensive  graduating  dresses;  and  the  pupils  lose 
several  weeks'  time  that  could  far  better  be  put  into  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  year's  work,  which  would  give  them  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  Worst  of  all,  a  premium 
is  put  upon  leaving  school  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  up  a  spectacular  celebration  at 
the  close  of  this  grade  than  at  the  completion  of  any  previous  year 
of  study.  No  child  who  can  possibly  stay  in  school  longer,  should 
be  permitted  (not  to  say  encouraged)  to  leave  after  passing  through 
eight  grades.  Eight  grades  do  not  thoroughly  prepare  any  ordinary 
child  to  enter  active  business,  professional  and  social  life  successfully. 
Exceptional  ability  sometimes  may  overcome  the  handicap  of  early 
graduation;  but  the  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  Public  opinion 
should  establish  the  rule  that  all  our  children  should  go  out  into  life 
with  an  adequate  training  for  successful,  influential  careers.  This 
training  is  furnished  by  not  less  than  twelve  grades,  begun  at  six 
years  and  ending  at  eighteen  years.  The  child  who  leaves  at  four- 
teen and  goes  to  work  is  immature  and  unfitted  to  shape  out  for 
himself  a  useful  future.  Why  mark  this  period  in  his  life  with  a 
celebration,  and  attract  attention  to  it  as  a  turning  point?  Eather 
let  us  put  the  goal  of  the  child's  ambition  at  the  close  of  the  high 
school  course  and  make  him  feel  that  to  graduate  at  that  time  is  a 
real  honor,  worthy  of  celebration  by  the  admiring  presence  and 
plaudits  of  parents,  neighbors,  teachers  and  all  friends.  Abolish 
grammar  school  graduations!  They  are  wrong  in  theory,  and  in 
practice  they  are  harmful  to  all  whom  they  concern. 


Attention  has  been  widely  called  of  late  to  the  necessity  of 
instructing  our  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  the  matters  relating  to 
sex.  A  great  change  of  public  sentiment  on  this  question  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  few  years,  and  nearly  every  one  now  believes  that 
these  matters  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  open,  and  that  our  chil- 
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dren  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  about  organs  and  functions  that 
play  80  fundamental  a  part  in  the  life  history  of  each  individual 
and  in  the  drama  of  human  society.  The  old  habit  of  relegating  to 
a  dark,  unwholesome,  silent  corner  everything  relating  to  sex,  has, 
happily,  given  way  to  a  more  sensible,  safe  and  Christian  practice  of 
facing  the  dangers,  dispelling  ignorance  and  providing  the  child 
witlv  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  lead  a  pure 
and  normal  life.  But  while  all  now  agree  that  this  instruction 
should  be  given,  there  are  still  differences  of  opinion  as  to  who 
should  give  it.  Some  say  parents,  some,  the  Sunday  school,  or  the 
church,  some,  the  public  school  teacher.  In  view  of  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  we  fear  many  children  are  missing  the  instruction 
altogether,  just  because  one  class  or  institution  lays  the  duty  off 
onto  another  and  so  it  is  a  task  that  is  assumed  by  none. 

Now,  there  is  no  general  rule  that  will  cover  all  cases.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly best  of  all  when  the  parents  can  take  this  matter  up 
with  their  children, — the  father  with  his  boys,  the  mother  with  her 
daughters.  This  is  the  natural  thing  and  who  should  be  better  fitted 
to  do  it  than  the  parent  if  there  exists  that  intimacy,  that  wisdom, 
and  that  love  which  should  characterize  the  sacred  relationship  of 
parent  and  child.  Ah,  in  that  "if"  the  rub  cornes.  Sad  indeed,  it 
is,  but  too  true,  that  this  intimacy,  wisdom  and  love  often  exists  only 
in  theory;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  solemn  obligations  and 
duties  belonging  to  parenthood  have  to  be  left  undone,  or  be  done 
by  others.  This  is  why  it  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  church, 
through  its  Sunday  school,  or  for  the  public  school,  through  its 
teachers,  to  take  up  this  matter. 

It  is  a  question  that  vitally  affects  citizenship.  Therefore  we  con- 
tend that  it  is  the  duty  of  public  schools,  through  the  teachers,  to 
find  out  by  questioning  the  individual  child,  whether  the  subject 
has  been  properly  presented  to  him  by  any  qualified  grown  person, 
and  if  not,  to  see  that  he  is  informed  of  those  things  which  all 
should  know  about  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  well-being  of 
society  and  the  individual. 


The  Iowa  Plan  of  Rural  Teacher  Training:  In  order  to 
give  exact  information  regarding  the  comprehensive  plan  of  rural 
teacher  training  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  the  following  outline  is  given  to  the  public: 

1.  The  course  of  study  for  rural  teachers  requires  the  following 
subjects: — Reading,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
United  States  History,  Physiology,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Vo- 
cal Music,  Elementary  Economics,  Elementary  Civics,  Elementary 
Physics,  Elementary  Algebra,  English  Composition,  Professional  In- 
struction  as   a   teacher.    Sewing,    Cooking,    Manual   Training,    Ele- 
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mentary  Agriculture  and  Practice  in  Teadiing,  involving  all-told 
two  full  years  of  preparation.  Allowance  is  made  for  acquirements 
already  possessed. 

2.  A  Department  of  Eural  Education  has  been  organized,  said 
department  being  federated  with  the  departments  of  Education  and 
of  Training  in  Teaching  existing  at  the  Teachers  College.  This 
special  department  is  managed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  education  and  training  in  teaching,  and  of  the 
senior  professor  of  rural  education. 

3.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  for  rural  teacher  train- 
ing receive  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  college  without  having 
to  pay  either  tuition  or  laboratory  fees. 

4.  The  faculty  of  this  department  of  rural  education  consists  of 
the  executive  committee  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  general 
faculty  of  the  college  who  instruct  in  the  branches  listed  in  the 
course  of  study  for  rural  teachers.  The  work  to  be  done  in  each  sub- 
ject is  differentiated  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  life,  environment,  and  requirements  of  the 
country  community  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

5.  The  rural  schools  of  Cedar  Falls  township  and  of  parts  of 
townships  within  convenient  distance  of  the  college  campus,  consti- 
tute the  training-in-teaching  department.  These  are  organized  as 
demonstration  schools,  are  given  special  equipment,  and  are  super- 
vised by  a  special  professor  of  rural  education  who  is  a  member  of 
the  college  faculty.  The  regular  teachers  employed  for  these  dis- 
tricts are  such  as  can  be  approved  by  the  college  executive  committee, 
and  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  supervisor  of  rural  edu- 
cation. This  supen'isor  has  charge  also,  in  an  educational  way,  of 
the  work  and  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  pupils  outside  of 
school  hours  and  during  the  customary  vacations.  All  of  the  duties 
of  the  pupils  at  home  for  the  household  and  on  the  farm  for  the 
family  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  credit  work  in  the  yearly 
record.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  community  activities  and  plans 
the  social  center  meetings  to  be  maintained.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  rural  training  department  fifteen  or  more  demonstration  schools 
in  different  communities. 

6.  The  advanced  pupils  of  these  demonstration  rural  school  dis- 
tricts are  received  as  members  in  the  regular  high  school  maintained 
on  the  college  campus  and  are  granted  equivalent  considerations  to 
those  obtainable  in  the  city  high  school  district. 

7.  Illustrative  lessons  on  the  best  plans  of  instruction  for  the 
common  branches  are  systematically  given  these  rural  teachers  by 
the  regular  critics  of  the  training  school  department  as  a  part  of 
their  instruction  in  education  before  they  undertake  regular  practice 
in  the  demonstration  schools. 
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8.  The  practice  in  teaching  required  in  the  demonstration  schools 
is  granted  sections  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  rural  teacher  de- 
partment, at  such  times  as  is  planned  by  the  executive  committee. 
During  the  time  of  the  progress  of  this  training  such  students  live 
in  the  country  and  give  full  days  to  the  teaching  in  the  demonstra- 
tion schools  and  are  relieved  of  class  work  at  the  Teachers  College. 

9.  The  rural  education  department  also  conducts  teacher  study 
centers  on  Saturdays  at  certain  suitable  locations  in  several  counties 
■where  a  reasonable  number  of  teachers-in-service  can  be  assembled. 
This  instruction  is  free  to  such  students  and  is  conducted  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  faculty.  The  necessary  expenses  accruing 
are  provided  by  the  county  superintendents  from  public  funds  or  are 
paid  by  the  members  enrolled.  A  professor  of  rural  education,  having 
"the  assignment  of  the  supervision  of  these  extension  activities  and 
•of  other  field  work  conducted  to  secure  the  attention  of  students  to 
these  special  courses,  is  in  charge.  He  also  organized  and  conducts 
such  teachers'  meetings,  patrons'  meetings,  and  other  community 
activities  as  are  deemed  important  and  desirable  outside  of  the  dem- 
onstration school  districts. 

10.  The  course  of  study  of  these  demonstration  schools  includes 
«lso  much  work  that  is  useful  for  training  iu  the  enjoyment 
•of  music,  of  art,  and  of  nature,  such  as  is  possible  by  using  player 
pianos  and  other  mechanical  musical  instruments.  Such  use  is  made 
of  the  lantern  in  Geography,  History,  Arts,  and  Nature  work,  while 
special  attention  is  given  to  such  physical  training  and  such  per- 
gonal culture  as  is  rarely  thought  possible  in  public  schools.  In 
•doing  these  things  the  competitive  iniluence  as  to  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  qualities  will  be  fully  employed  in  making  com- 
parison in  order  that  notable  interest  and  development  of  endeavor 
may  be  insured. 

11.  In  the  community  organizations  the  plan  is  to  use  the  talent 
and  the  interests  found  represented  in  each  locality  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  benefit  possible,  thereby  building  up  such  a  spirit  of 

^co-operation  and  sympathy  that  the  school  will  be  a  help  to  every- 
body who  is  within  reach  of  its  influence. 

12.  To  insure  a  positive  result  in  this  endeavor  the  territory 
included  in  these  efforts  will  be  restricted  so  that  the  demonstration 
will  be  more  of  an  exhibition  of  what  is  possible  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  with  good  management.  It  is  believed  that  other  locali- 
ties may  thus  find  a  solution  for  the  problems  involved  in  their 
community  life  and  their  undertakings  in  public  education. 

13.  Graduates  of  this  two  years  special  course  of  study  will  be 
recognized  as  specially  trained  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  will  be  granted  without  formal  examination,  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  them  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

HoMEB  H.   Seerley,  President. 


{ 
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The  Social  Education  of  the  Public  School  Teacher:  The 
public  school,  through  its  progressive  leaders,  is  evolving  new  meth- 
ods for  meeting  the  complex  social  conditions  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. These  new  methods  are  being  devised  by  educators  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  an  age  in  which  the  necessities  of  race  survival 
compel  social  adjustment.  In  art,  industry,  government,  law,  re- 
ligion and  in  public  education  the  twentieth  century  demands  social 
adjustment.  Intelligent  social  adjustment  cannot  exist  without 
social  knowledge.  Social  knowledge  is  advancing  rapidly,  but  is 
still  a  possession  of  the  few.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  path 
of  progress  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  reform  movements  based  on 
emotionalism.  Poverty  persists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  this  age 
which  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  about  eugenics,  prevention  of 
diseases  and  accidents,  protected  childhood  and  motherhood,  elimina- 
tion of  vice  and  crime,  social  insurance,  housing  reform,  industrial 
and  agricultural  training,  and  social  religion  to  bring  normality  and 
happiness  to  the  masses  provided  the  facts  could  be  widely  disbursed 
and  applied. 

The  public  school  is  the  hope  of  progress.  It  contains  one  or 
more  representatives  from  a  majority  of  the  families  of  the  United 
States,  totaling  about  nineteen  and  one-half  millions  of  the  future 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  therefore  the  logical  channel 
for  the  assimilation  and  distribution  of  this  body  of  scientific  social 
knowledge  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  society. 

Social  knowledge  can  never  become  universal  until  social  educa- 
tion becomes  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  public  school  teacher. 
Social  education  becomes  useful  only  when  converted  into  deeds,  but 
it  is  the  essential  antecedent  of  social  service,  and  the  training  in 
the  social  sciences  which  it  implies  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
educator. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  sociologists,  social  workers  and 
progressive  leaders  of  education  for  a  socialized  school,  the  following 
bibliography  has  been  compiled  for  publication  by  professors  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  assisted 
by  Professor  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  Columbia. 

General:  The  Survey.  (Best  source  of  current  information  on 
all  social  topics),  published  at  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  "Guide 
to  reading  in  social  ethics  and  allied  subjects."  (Critical  estimates 
of  leading  publications),  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  University. 
Peabody,  "The  Approach  to  the  Social  Question",  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Allen,  "Efficient  Democracy",  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.  Patten,  "New  Basis  of  Civilization",  New  York : 
Macmillan  Company.  Seager,  "Social  Insurance",  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Nearing,  "Social  Adjustment",  New  York:  Mac- 
millan Company.  Ellwood,  "Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Prob- 
lems", N6w  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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The  Church  and  Social  Problems  :  Stelzle,  "The  Church  and 
Labor",  Boston:  Houghton,  MifSin  Company.  Kausehenbusch, 
"Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis",  New  York:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Earp  "The  Social  Aspects  of  Religious  Institutions",  Chicago: 
Eaton  &  Company.  Merrick  Lectures,  1907-08,  "Social  Application 
of  Eeligion",  New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Thompson,  "The  Churches 
and  the  Wage-Earners",  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Public  Health:  Hutchinson,  Woods,  "Preventable  Diseases", 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Allen,  "Civics  and  Health", 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company.  Dock,  "Hygiene  and  Morality",  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Veiller,  "Housing  Eeform",  New 
York:  Charities  Publication  Committee.  Lee,  "Constructive  and 
Preventive  Philanthropy",  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Problems  of  Poverty:  Devine,  "Misery  and  Its  Causes",  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  Warner's  American  Charities,  New 
York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company. 

Child  Problems:  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Publica- 
tions, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Newman,  "Infant  Mortality", 
London:  Methuen  &  Company.  Mangold,  "Child  Problems",  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  Addams,  "The  Spirit  of  Youth",  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  Folks,  "The  Care  of  Dependent,  Ne- 
glected &  Delinquent  Children",  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
Eeeder,  "How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn",  New  York: 
Charities  Publication  Committee. 

The  Crime  Problem  :  Thavis,  "Young  Malefactors",  New  York : 
Crowell  &  Company.  Wines,  "Punishment  and  Reformation",  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  Parmelee,  "The  Principles  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology  in  their  relations  to  criminal  procedure", 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Labor  Problems:  Addams  &  Sumner,  "Labor  Problems",  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  Brooks,  "Social  Unrest",  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company.  Kelley,  "Some  Ethical  Gains  through  Legis- 
lation", New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Race  Questions:  Leup,  "The  Indian  and  His  Problems",  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Steiner,  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant", New  York :  F.  H.  Revell  Company.  Washington,  "Up  From 
Slavery",  New  York.  Doubleday^  Page  &  Company.  Commons, 
"Races  and  Immigrants  in  America",  New  York:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


Foreign  Notes 

Medical  School  Inspection,  England.  Medical  school  inspec- 
tion in  England  is  developing  auxiliary  services  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  medical  inspector  for  the  Birmingham  Education  Com- 
mittee in  a  recent  report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  defects  discovered  in  this  inspection  are  due 
to  removable  causes,  antecedent  to  school  life.  Therefore,  any 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  physical  disabilities  must  include  those 
agencies  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the  child  from  its  birth.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  this  connection  of  the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act  which  enables  health  inspectors  to  visit 
the  homes  of  newly  bom  infants.  In  1910,  for  instance,  14,898 
births  were  registered  and  11,648  visits  were  paid  by  health  visitors. 
Then  leaflets  on  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  infants  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  midwives  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  work  a  scheme  was  started  in  1908  in  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  of  Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  about 
41,000,  under  which  a  lady  doctor,  assisted  by  two  health  visitors, 
visits  at  frequent  intervals  all  new  born  children  during  their  first 
year.  In  this  district  there  were  1,638  births  and  12,542  visits  were 
paid  in  1910,  while  613  mothers  made  2,986  attendances  at  infant 
consultations.  In  addition  a  lady  has  supplied  one  substantial  meal 
daily  to  poor  women  nearing  confinement,  or  nursing  mothers  who 
are  obviously  in  a  starving  condition.  Similar  schemes  are  carried 
out  in  other  poor  districts  in  Birmingham  and  in  two  of  the  areas 
where  poverty  is  found  in  its  most  grinding  form  are  two  associ- 
tions  that  care  for  about  100  children  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six. 

The  report  states  that  to  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the 
charitable  organizations  dealing  with  the  care  of  children,  must  be 
added  parental  indifference  which  springs  from  lack  of  intelligence 
and  self-respect.  It  urges  that  this  is  the  chief  point  against  which 
all  efforts  must  be  directed.  Too  frequently  the  means  of  ameliora- 
tion employed  have  been  directed  rather  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  individual  than  to  the  fundamental  factors  which  are  the  de- 
termining causes  of  the  need  for  assistance.  The  family  rather  than 
the  individual  must  be  regarded  as  the  unit.  It  is  argued  that  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  School  Care  Committees,  including  all  ele- 
mentary schools,  would  go  far  to  supply  the  initial  co-ordination 
which  is  necessary,  and  would  allow  the  problem  to  be  attacked  from 
the  view  point  of  the  home  and  help  to  remove  much  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  with  which  the  medical  service  is  regarded. 
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School  for  Ceipples  :  There  are  two  special  schools  in  Birming- 
ham for  physically  defective  children,  with  accommodation  for  200, 
and  222  children  are  on  the  rolls.  These  children  fall  into  two 
classes:  those  who,  previously  sound  have  been  crippled  by  the  onset 
of  disease  which  is  progressive  in  its  nature,  and,  unless  arrested, 
will  ultimately  progress  towards  permanent  disablement  and  death, 
and  those  who  suffer  from  some  permanent  disablement  due  either 
to  congenital  defect  or  the  result  of  non-progressive  disease  acquired 
in  early  life.  The  children  are  brought  to  school  in  ambulances,  a 
niid-day  meal,  for  which  in  most  cases  the  parents  pay,  is  provided, 
and  they  are  given  such  instruction  as  they  are  able  to  receive  bene- 
ficially. The  end  and  aim  of  the  attempt  to  educate  these  children 
is  to  render  them  capable  of  self-support.  Therefore  in  the  one  case, 
every  effort  is  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  in  the 
other  to  give  them  the  best  possible  education  that  their  physical 
disabilities  will  allow. 


Schools  foe  Teaining  Giels  for  the  Duties  of  Shop  Clerks: 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912  gives  par- 
ticulars of  a  school  for  training  girls  for  the  duties  of  sales-clerks 
established  in  Berlin  under  the  recent  compulsory  vocational  schools 
law.  Plans  for  opening  a  similar  school  have  been  formed  by  the 
Magdeburg  Association  of  Independent  Merchants.  {Magdeburger 
Verein  Selbstaendiger  Kaufleute).  In  the  announcement,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  ample  opportunities  are  offered  for  young 
women  who  desire  to  secure  positions  in  business  offices  as  sten- 
ographers or  bookkeepers,  so  that  there  are  really  more  trained 
specialists  in  these  branches  than  are  demanded;  but  very  few  of 
this  class  of  persons  can  be  secured  for  the  position  of  store  clerk, 
which  does  not  give  the  same  social  standing  as  the  office  employ- 
ment. In  most  cases  the  shop  clerk  positions  are  filled  with  young 
girls  of  very  little  natural  or  educational  ability. 

"They  have  left  the  public  schools  (Volksschulen)  before  tlie  com- 
plete courses  there  have  been  finished  and  can  often  neither  speak 
correctly  nor  write  grammatically.  Thus  equipped  they  are  natur- 
ally unable  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their  employers  in  properly 
waiting  on  the  buying  public,  often  pretentious  in  its  demands." 

The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  proposed  school  includes : — 

"Courses  in  the  courteous  and  intelligent  treatment  of  customers,  in 
the  art  of  decorating,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  grammar, 
general  commercial  knowledge,  commercial  correspondence  and  book- 
keeping. 

"A  one  year  course,  consisting  of  twenty  hours  weekly,  is  to  be 
given  in  the  above  mentioned  subjects.  The  charges  for  this  course 
amount  to  $19.00.  The  cost  of  school  materials  will  amount  to 
about  $5.00." 
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Development  of  Siberia:  The  completion  of  the  trans-Siberian 
railway  has  brought  this  immense  country,  which  up.  to  that  time 
was  terra  incognita,  within  the  circle  of  modem  commercial  life  and 
excites  interest  in  every  feature  of  its  development.  The  nucleus  of 
a  school  system  exists  and  plans  for  greatly  increasing  the  provision 
of  schools  and  for  promoting  agricultural  and  industrial  education 
are  entertained  by  the  Eussian  minister  of  public  instruction.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Japan  the  government  has  encouraged 
every  effort  at  settling  the  country  and  in  1913  a  total  of  201,027 
Eussian  immigrants  went  thither,  besides  58,558  Khadoki,  that  is, 
forerunners  sent  out  by  groups  of  peasants  to  look  over  the  ground. 
Of  the  total  immigrants  and  inspectors,  viz.,  259,585,  only  98,383 
returned  to  Eussia. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  encouraging 
emigration,  the  following  are  noted  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Eussian 
Eeview : 

All  artisans  emigrating  to  Siberia  for  government  works  are  given 
free  passes,  while  those  going  there  for  private  employment  or  as 
colonists  to  take  up  land,  are  carried  at  very  low  fares,  for  instance 
to  Vladivostok  in  the  Eussian  far  East  at  16  roubles  (£1  14s.) 
per  head  for  man  and  family.  An  imperial  edict  is  in  force  under 
which  all  labor  employed  on  government  contracts,  or  concessions 
for  mining,  lumbering,  etc.,  must  be  of  Eussian  nationality  .... 

Every  colonist  receives  a  grant  of  land  of  15  desyatines,  or  about 
40.5  acres,  which  at  times,  when  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  shown, 
is  increased  up  to  100  desyatines  (270  acres)  per  household.  The 
peasant  immigrant  also  receives  a  grant  of  200  roubles  in  cash,  to  be 
repaid  by  annual  instalments  without  interest. 

The  Eussian  budget  for  1911  included  $14,000,000  for  expendi- 
ture on  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  Siberia. 


Juvenile  Offenders:  From  a  volume  of  criminal  statistics  just 
issued,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  persons  brought  before 
juvenile  courts  in  England  in  1911  was  32,979  of  whom  16,824 
were  children,  13,650  young  persons,  and  2,503  persons  above  16 
years  of  age.  Deducting  the  latter  number,  and  adding  929  chil- 
dren and  2,341  young  persons  who  were  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  either  because  they  were  charged 
jointly  with  adults  or  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  above  16,  the 
total  of  juvenile  offenders  is  33,744  comprising  17,753  children  and 
15,991  young  persons.  This  total  is  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  criminal  offences, 
and  shows  a  reduction  of  353  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  girls  brought  before  the  juvenile 
courts  was  only  1,670  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  chief 
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offences  charged  against  boys  were  petty  thefts,  acts  of  mischief, 
disorderly  behavior,  vagrancy  and  gaming  in  public  places.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  charges  ended  in  acquittal,  45  per  cent  in  orders 
without  conviction,  and  40  per  cent  in  convictions.  Only  67  of  the 
13,124  juvenile  offenders  who  were  convicted  were  imprisoned,  45 
were  sent  to  places  of  detention,  1,047  were  sent  to  reformatory 
schools,  1577  boys  were  whipped,  and  10,226  or  78  per  cent,  were 
fined.  Under  existing  laws  children  under  14  may  not  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  nor  may  young  persons  between  14  and  16  be  so 
dealt  with  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  damages,  or  costs,  unless 
the  court  certifies  that  they  cannot  be  detained  in  a  place  of  deten- 
tion, or  are  so  depraved  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  so  detained. 


MoxTESSORi.  Amid  many  expositions,  extravagant  and  critical, 
that  the  Montessori  system  has  called  forth,  none  is  more  judicial  in 
tone  and  justly  appreciative  than  that  of  Professor  E.  P.  Culverwell 
of  England.  The  author  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Montessori 
method  is  only  in  the  making;  at  present  it  is  lacking  in  the  aesthetic 
element,  and  too  much  importance  is  given  to  the  apparatus  which 
is  only  useful  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  certain  principles.  The 
great  value  of  Professor  Culverwell's  exposition  lies  in  its  firm  grasp 
and  forceful  discussion  of  the  principles  of  spontaniety  and  liberty  in 
education  and  of  the  importance  of  relating  educational  procedure, 
to  the  biological  basis. 

A.  T.  S. 
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FOE  THE  STOEY  TELLEE.  STOEY  TELLING  AND  STOEIES  TO 
TELL.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  charming  volume  from  which  parents  and  teachers  can 
draw  instruction  and  inspiration,  and  the  children  delightful  entertain- 
ment and  the  materials  for  mind  and  soul  growth.  The  author  has  done 
humanity  a  real  service  by  her  studies  and  her  resultant  books  along 
the  line  of  psychological  story  telling. 

TWENTY  CENTUEIES  OF  PAEIS.  By  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  author  of 
"The  Spirit  of  Modern  French  Letters",  etc.  Maps,  32  full-page  illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  cloth.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.00  net;  postage,  20  cents. 

In  this  study  of  Paris  at  different  historical  periods,  Mrs.  Smith  tells 
the  story  of  the  great  capital  from  its  beginning  as  a  mere  settlement 
on  a  stockaded  island  in  the  Seine.  Certainly  no  other  modern  city 
offers  a  greater  or  more  attractive  fund  of  material  to  draw  on  for 
such  a  study.  It  was  CKsar  who  first  spoke  of  "Lutetia,  a  stronghold 
of  the  Parisii,"  and  described  its  self-destruction  upon  the  approach  of 
Labienus.  Since  that  time  it  has  figured  constantly  in  history.  Again 
and  again  it  has  suffered  attack.  The  Northmen  reduced  the  growing 
town  to  its  original  island.  Its  own  king,  Henry  IV,  laid  siege  to  it. 
In  1871  the  Prussians  marched  in  between  mourning  houses.  Since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  it  has  been  an  educational  center.  Napoleon's 
robberies  gave  it  one  of  the  richest  museums  in  the  world.  Haussmann 
developed  the  irregular,  evil-smelling  town  into  a  city  which  today 
serves  as  a  model  for  Europe  and  America.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  phases  of  the  history  of  Paris  discussed  in  this  entertaining 
work.  The.  volume  is  illustrated  not  only  with  pictures  of  existing^ 
monimients  and  buildings,  but  also  with  reproductions  of  interesting- 
old  prints  and  maps. 

HOW  EUEOPE  WAS  WON  FOE  CHEISTIANITY.  By  Wilma  Stubbs. 
Fleming  H.  Eevell  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  presents  the  life  stories  of  the  great  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  Christian  conquest  of  Europe.  In  the  list  we  find  Paul  the 
Apostle,  Wulfila  the  Goth,  Augustine,  Winfrid,  Cyril,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  the  Jesuit  Laborers,  and  many  more.  The  story  of  the  lives 
of  those  heroes  of  the  faith  is  most  romantic.  The  reading  of  the  book 
will  create  a  love  for  the  church  and  an  interest  in  history.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  and  suggestive  manual  for  private  reading  or  for 
school    study. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY.  For  Teachers, 
Normal  Colleges,  and  Universities.  By  E.  Schulze.  Translated  by  Eu- 
dolf  Pinturn,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  at 
the  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $3.75. 

This  book  has  been  widely  read  and  favorably  reviewed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  It  deals 
with  the  methods  of  psychology  that  relate  particularly  to  education. 
It  is  founded  upon  actual  experimentation  carried  out  in  the  Psychologi- 
cal Institute  of  the  Leipsic  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  founded 
and  is  supported  by  elementary  school  teachers.  While  the  subject  and 
the  treatment  are  in  a  sense  profound,  yet  the  style  is  lucid  and  the 
illustrations  make  the  author's  meaning  accessible.  Parents  and  teachers 
will  read  with  especial  profit  the  chapters  on  Consciousness  and  Atten- 
tion, Memory  and  the  Will. 

PAPEE  AND  CARDBOARD  CONSTEUCTION.  BOOK  PROBLEMS, 
BOX  PROBLEMS.  CARD  PROBLEMS,  ENVELOPE  PROBLEMS.  By 
George  Fred  Buxton,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  Department  of 
the  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  and  Fred  L.  Curran,  Su- 
pervisor of  Elementary  Manual  Training  at  the  Stout  Institute.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $1.50. 

Among  books  for  the  primary  grades  this  book  is  notable  because  of 
the  fund  of  information,  the  excellent  selection  and  classification  of 
material,  and  the  completeness  of  treatment.  Unlike  other  similar  books 
the  directions  for  each  problem  are  usually  clear,  detailed,  and  com- 
plete. It  presents  courses  in  cutting,  measuring,  folding,  pasting,  glue- 
ing, sewing,  punching,  tying,  and  decorating  a  variety  of  paper  ma- 
terials, with  a  definitely  organized  series  of  problems  in  the  making  of 
boxes,  card  mounts,  and  envelopes. 

PINOCCHIO  UNDER  THE  SEA.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Car- 
olyn M.  Delia  Chiesa.  Edited  by  John  W.  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by 
Florence  R.  Abel  Wilde.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

The  fanciful  adventures  of  Pinocchio  in  and  under  the  sea  will  ap- 
peal strongly  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  child.  There  are  numer- 
ous facts,  theories,  moral  truths  and  practical  lessons  that  are  pleas- 
antly conveyed  by  the  story  and  that  will  be  the  better  assimilated  and 
remembered  for  the  imaginative  setting  which  they  have  been  given  in 
this  volume. 

THE  CHILDEEN'S  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  Edited  by 
Asa  Don  Dickinson,  late  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library ;  and  Ada  M. 
Skinner,  St.  Agatha  School,  New  York  City.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.25. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  which  has  been  well  worked  out  in  this  book, — 
the  gathering  into  one  convenient  attractive  volume  a  collection  of  ap- 
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proved  Christmas  stories.  Each  story  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christmafe.  The  book  will  win  the  hearty  approval  of  the  children,  and 
of  their  parents  and  teachers. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  THAT  WAS  GOD.  By  John  H.  Williams.  Being 
a  little  book  about  the  great  peak  which  the  Indians  named  "Tacoma", 
but  which  is  officially  called  "Kainier".  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  in 
leather  $3.50  net ;  in  cloth  $1.50  net ;  in  paper  $0.75  net. 

A  fascinating  volume  with  magnificent  illustrations,  some  of  them 
in  color,  of  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  the  physical  world  known  to 
the  mind  of  man.  It  will  delight  the  traveller,  the  lover  of  "out-doors", 
the  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  "See-America-first." 

ALMA'S  SOPHOMORE  YEAR.  By  Louise  Briefenbach.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.     Price  $1.50. 

This  new  Alma  book  brings  out  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  pre- 
vious volume  the  author's  power  of  making  her  girl  characters  so  de- 
lightfully real  that  the  incidents  of  the  story  never  seem  forced.  The 
book  is  full  of  charm,  and  bright  with  wholesome  fun,  with  however, 
a  vein  of  seriousness,  that  will  awaken  in  the  most  frivolous  girl  reader, 
a  knowledge  of  the  best,  and  highest  aims  which  a  college  girl  must 
have  to  make  her  life  a  joy  to  herself  and  others. 

OUR  LITTLE  SERVIAN  COUSIN.  By  Clara  Vostrovsky  Winlow.  L. 
C  Page  &  Company.     Price  $.60. 

To  the  forty  or  more  volumes  of  the  "Little  Cousin  Series"  has  been 
added  the  above  mentioned  book  which  is  as  fascinating,  and  instructive, 
and  timely  as  "Our  Little  Balkan  Cousin"  which  preceded  it.  We  are 
always  loud  in  praise  of  this  series  of  books.  They  furnish  much,  in 
attractive  story  form,  that  the  child  reader  will  remember  of  the  people 
and  ways  of  foreign  lands. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  History  in  Smith  College.  The 
Kacmillan  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

We  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  endorse  what  Professor  Marshall 
8.  Brown  of  the  Department  of  History  in  New  York  University  has  said 
of  this  sumptuous  volume.    He  writes  as  follows. 

"An  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  topical  treatment,  within 
fairly  broad  chronological  limits,  of  the  important  movements  of  our  his- 
tory. The  emphasis  given  to  social  and  economic  factors  is  well  placed 
but  not  overdone.  The  whole  treatment  is  unusually  sane,  well-balanced 
and  accurate.  I  do  not  know  of  another  single  volume  on  American  his- 
tory its  equal  in  these  respects.  The  English  is  clear  and  forceful.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole  it  will  be  the  best  short  history  of  the  United 
States  on  the  market." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  New  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  largely  rewritten. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.40. 

This  volume  views  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  these  latter 
days  when  so  much  has  happened  to  develop  our  understanding  of  social 
duty,  economic  and  industrial  relations,  etc.  These  changes  of  view- 
point affect  our  estimate  of  the  past,  even  though  the  facts  of  history  re- 
main the  same.  The  volume  is  a  complete  and  up-to-date  textbook  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. 

BOTANY  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Neighborhood.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $1.25. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  interest  the  student  in  the  vegetation 
of  his  own  neighborhood.  It  is  an  admirable  plan  for  the  beginning  of 
this  subject,  one  that  will  implant  a  love  for  botany  as  a  study,  in  the 
beginner's  mind  and  lead  him  on  to  a  truer  comprehension  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  more  advanced  textbooks. 

A  STUDENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Edward 
Channing  McLean,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  Third  revised  edition.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.40. 

An  advanced  manual  of  United  States  history  brought  down  to  date ; 
sn  admirable  textbook  for  schools  and  colleges. 

EVERYDAY  ENGLISH.  Book  2.  By  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Professor  of 
English  in  Teachers  College  and  Supervisor  of  English  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia 
University.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  60  cents  net. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  English  Grammar  with  particular 
reference  to  everyday  needs.  Part  II  presents  the  fundamental  principles; 
of  composition.  A  useful  book  for  the  class  room  or  for  the  individual 
student  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his  English. 

TIBULLUS— THE  CORPUS  TIBULLIANUM.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  on  Books  I,  II,  and  IV,  2-14,  by  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cloth,  12  mo.  542  pages.  Price 
$1.50.    American  Book  Company. 

This  edition  contains  the  first  detailed  commentary  in  English  upon 
the  entire  text  of  TibuUus,  Sulpicia,  and  the  anonymous  elegies  of  the 
fourth  book.  All  of  the  traditional  text  of  the  Corpus  TibuUianum  i» 
given  complete.  The  Testimonia  Veterum  follows  the  text  and  contains 
all  of  importance  that  writers  of  antiquity  have  had  to  say  of  Tibullus's 
life  and  work.     The  introduction  is  a  scholarly  contribution  of  distinct 
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value  to  the  study  of  the  Eoman  elegy,  and  particularly  of  the  influence 
of  the  art  of  TibuUus  upon  its  development.  The  notes  are  unusually  full 
and  exhaustive,  containing  a  very  large  number  of  quotations  and  refer- 
ences, and  also  many  comparisons  with  other  classical  writers.  The  ap- 
pendix contains  a  brief  list  of  the  more  important  variant  readings,  while 
the  extended  index  will  prove  of  value  to  scholars. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  A  Text-Book.  By 
Charles  DeGarmo,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell 
University.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Vol.  I.  I.  Basic  Ideals.  II.  The 
Studies.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  a  well  known  and  highly  valued  book,  bringing  the 
consideration  of  its  subject  down  to  the  present  time.  The  revision  was 
■made  necessary  by  the  remarkable  developments  in  the  American  high 
school  in  the  seven  years  since  the  first  edition  was  published. 

FIRST  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  William  Benjamin  Fite,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  University.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  Price 
90  cents. 

This  book  justifies  itself  because  of  its  exceptional  adapta- 
tion to  present  conditions  in  secondary  schools.  The  work  is  developed 
from  the  pupil's  point  of  view ;  it  is  notably  practical ;  the  definitions  and 
demonstrations  are  unusually  rigorous,  tliough  not  too  difficult  for  be- 
ginners ;  the  problems  are  of  the  type  that  has  made  the  instruction  in 
algebra  in  France  and  Germany  so  exceptionally  effective.  No  teacher 
of  mathematics  can  read  the  discussion  of  negative  numbers,  note  the 
order  of  topics,  and  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  principles 
are  stated  without  wishing  to  give  the  book  a  trial  with  his  classes. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Orlin  Ottman  Fletcher, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Furman  University.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.60  net. 

Outlines  a  year's  work  in  undergraduate  study  in  philosophy.  It 
states  the  questions  that  are  usually  considered  in  this  department,  re- 
veals the  method  of  approach  to  these  subjects,  and  shows  the  student 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems.  It 
is  thus  as  the  title  suggests,  strictly  an  introduction,  an  excellent  first 
book  for  classes  in  philosophy. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  OF  VILLAGE  AND  RURAL  COMMU- 
NITIES. Edited  by  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Washington.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  volume  containing  much  valuable  ma- 
terial on  the  physical  resources,  the  business  resources  and  the  economic 
activities  of  the  community,  the  development  of  outdoor  beauty,  the  pro- 
motion of  a  healthy  social  life,  etc. 
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PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  For  Secondary  Schools.  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Applications  to  Daily  Life.  By  N.  Henry  Black,  A.  M., 
Science  Master,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.  and  Harvey  N.  Davis, 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Harvard  University.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    Price  $1.25  net. 

Admirable  in  its  comprehensiveness  of  essentials,  its  clearness  and 
teachableness  and  for  the  value  of  its  illustrations.  It  is  a  book  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  the  teacher  and  student  of  this  fascinating 
and  intensely  practical  subject. 

AMERICAN  IRRIGATION  FARMING.  By  W.  H.  Olin.  Director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  University  of  Idaho.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Price 
$1.50  net. 

"A  Systematic  and  practical  treatment  of  every  phase  of  irrigation 
fanning,  including  its  history,  with  statistical  tables  and  formulas." 
Illustrated. 

STORIES  OF  OLD  GREECE  AND  ROME.  By  Emilie  Kip  Baker.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

All  the  famous  classic  stories  of  the  countries  named  in  the  title 
are  here  related  in  brief,  in  choice  English  and  an  entertaining  style. 
The  book  will  be  useful  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent gift  book  for  an  adolescent  boy  or  girl. 

THE  DRAFTING  ROOM  SERIES.  By  Frederick  H.  Evans,  M.  E., 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
A  successful  textbook  for  vocational  school,  evening  school,  technical 
school,  and  engineering  students.     The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price,  $3.00. 

This  unique  work  is  the  result  of  a  new  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
commercial  drafting  by  a  practical  draftsman,  engineer  and  teacher. 
The  book  points  out  the  quickest,  most  exact  and  most  practical  method 
of  work  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  jmrt,  READING  MACHINE 
DRAWINGS,  is  intended  for  beginners'  use.  It  is  designed  to  teach  read- 
ing of  drawings,  and  requires  the  use  of  only  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  and 
a  pad  of  cross-lined  paper.  It  consists  of  a  twenty-page  pajnphlet  and 
seventeen  cards. 

The  second  part,  MACHINE  DRAFTING,  contain.s  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  common  instruments,  materials  and  tools  of  the  draftsman 
and  i&  a  treatment  at  length  of  the  practical  work  of  the  designer,  detail- 
er,  checker  and  tracer,  and  a  discussion  of  drafting  room  records,  sys- 
tems, etc.  It  contains  a  general  treatment  of  "The  Drafting  Boom", 
"Detailing",  "Checking". 
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Books  Acknowledged  for  Review  in  Elducation 

We  acknowIedKe   the  receipt   of   the   following  books   for  our   Book   Review 
Department  of  Education. 

Plane  Geometry.  By  Walter  Barton  Ford,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  University  of  Michigan,  and  Charles  Ammerman,  The  William 
McKlnley  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Edited  by  Earle  Raymond  Hed- 
rlck.    The  Macmlllan  Company.     Price  $.80F. 

Luclta.  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mexico.  By  Ruth  Gaines.  With  pictures  by- 
Maglnel   Wright   Enrlght.      Rand,    McNally    &   Company. 

The  Four  Wonders,  Cotton,  Wool,  Linen,  Silk.  Bv  Elnora  E.  Shllllg.  For  tea 
years  primary  teacher  In  Columbia  School,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Drawings  by  Charles  Copeland.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Macmlllan's  Pocket  Classics.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By  George  EUot,  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  notes.  By  Ida  Ausherman,  A.  B.,  Dept.  of- 
English.  High  School,  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany.    Price  $.25. 

A  Collection  of  Short  Stories.  Edited  by  D.  A.  Plttenger,  A.  M.  Critic  In  Eng- 
lish, Indiana  Univ.     The  Macmlllan  Company.     Price  $.25. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  An  Abridgment.  With  annotations, 
by  Eminent  Biographers  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mary 
H.  Watson.  A.  M.,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City. 
The  Macmlllan  Company.     Price  $.25. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Walter  Burton  Ford,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, The  University  of  Michigan,  and  Charles  Ammerman,  The- 
William  McKlnley  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Edited  by  Earle  Ray- 
mond Hedrlck.     The   Macmlllan   Company.     Price   $1.25F. 

Schatzkasteen  des  rhelnschen  Hausfreundes.  von  Johann  P.  Hebel.  Edited 
w^lth  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Menco  Stern,  author  of  "Geschlchten 
von  Rheln"  and  Geschlchten  von  deutschen  Stadten."  American 
Book  Company.     Price  $.40. 

Materials  and  Methods  In  High  School  Agriculture.  By  Wm.  Granville  Hum- 
mel, Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of- 
Callfornia,  and  Bertha  Royce  Hummel,  B.  L.  S.  The  Macmlllan 
Company.     Price  $1.25. 

Glldersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series.  Writing  Latin.  Book  Two.  By  John  Ed- 
mund Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchklss  School.  Revised  edition. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Comi)any. 

A  Short  Course  In  Commercial  Law/.  By  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Director  Busi- 
ness Education,  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Rochester.  N.  T.,  and 
Ralph  E.  Rogers,  New  York  Bar.  American  Book  Company. 
Price  $.80. 

LIpplncott's  Fourth  Reader.  By  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Worcester, 
Mass.,    and    Elizabeth    Lewis.     In   two    parts.     J.    B.    Lipplncott   Co. 

French  Prose  Composition.  By  C.  Fontaine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance- 
Languages  and  Literatures  In  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
American  Book  Company.     Price  $.35. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Das  Stelett  Im  Haufe,  von  Frlederlch  Splel- 
hagen.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  M.  M.  Skinner.  Ph.  D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  Stanford  University.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company.     Price  $.45. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  Jannary  number  of  T^e  Century  Is  the  1  argest  issue  ever  before  printed.  Eighty, 
eight  pages  richly  illustrated  are  devoted  to  Action,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  the 
first  comic  story  of  May  Sinclair,  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire*',  etc.  Among  the  im- 
portant papers  in  this  nomber  are,  "Shall  the  Filipinos  Have  a  Fourth  of  July?"  by  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  and  •'  The  Folitical  Consequences  of  Immigration,"  by  Professor  Edward 

Agnes  Reppller's  paper,  "Popular  Educatien",whlch  opens  the  January  Atlantic  ifontfUy 
should  effectively  smother  the  present  apparent  conspiracy  to  turn  our  schools  into 
vaudevilles  for  the  entertiinment  of  children.  One  of  the  excellent  shorter  papers  in  this 
January  issue  is  an  original  article  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  upon  the  effect  which  moving 
pictures  are  having  upon  the  loeitimate  stage. 

In  the  yorth  American  Review  for  January,  Harold  Williams,  an  authority  on  Thomas 
Hardy,  whose  mention  as  candidate  for  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  this  coming  year  has 
stimulated  the  interest  In  his  books,  has  a  charming  essay  on  "The  Wessex  Novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy  ". 

Among  the  special  articles  in  the  January  issue  of  LippincoWs  Magaxine  is  the  second 
of  Samuel  Scovill'i  series,  "  Trappers  of  Men,"  and  It  is,  if  anythlog,  more  entertainlng: 
than  the  first  installment. 
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The  Mission  of  the  High  School  in  the 
Community 

Frank  P.   Bachman,   Committee  on   School   Inquiry, 
New  York  City. 

origin  and  early  function   of   the   high   school. 

t«"""'""a""""'"«|HE  public  high  school  of  today  had  its  origin  on 
I  rir^  I  the  one  hand  in  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  the 
ill  colonists,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  academy 
I  I    of  our  fathers. 

^iiuiiHiiiiiaHUHiHiiic^  The  Latin  grammar  school  was  modeled  after  the 
I  I   seventeenth  century  type  of  European   secondary 

i  I   school,  and  had  as  its  function  the  preparation  of 

♦"'"""""D' ""'*   boys  for  college.     The  work  of  the  colonial  college 

was  to  lit  men  for  the  ministry  and  the  law.  The  Latin  grammer 
school  existed  consequently  for  the  sake  of  those  boys  of  the 
community  who  purposed  to  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
fessions. Not  only  was  the  Latin  grammar  school  a  preparatory 
school,  but  it  was  indirectly  controlled  from  above,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  of  certificating  its  teachers  was  generally  vested  in  the 
college.  That  there  were  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  girls,  who  might 
have  profited  by  an  education  of  a  type  different  from  that 
afforded  by  the  Latin  grammar  school,  mattered  not;  the  com- 
manding need  of  the  times  was  ministers  to  perpetuate  the  church 
and  men  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  state;  these  supplied, 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the  day  fulfilled  their 
function. 
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With  the  breaking  away  from  European  customs  and  stand- 
ards, with  the  general  recasting  of  institutions  and  modes  of  life, 
and  with  the  rise  of  new  individual  and  social  needs  incident  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  appeared  a  new  type  of  sec- 
ondary school, — the  academy.  In  contrast  to  the  Latin  grammar 
school,  which  was  as  a  rule  supported  and  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  academy  was  a  private,  or  at  most  a  quasi-public  insti- 
tution. Furthermore,  in  the  Latin  grammar  school  instruction 
was  limited  practically  to  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  academy 
taught  arithmetic,  accounting,  reading,  English  grammar,  litera- 
ture, science,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  ancient  languages;  it  not  only 
assumed  to  fit  for  college,  but  to  prepare  for  life.  Recognizing 
that  those  not  going  to  college  might  profit  by  higher  instruction, 
the  academy  sought  to  serve  the  community  in  a  larger  way  than 
the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  did  much  to  bring  a  broader 
training  to  the  people.  The  weakness  of  the  academy  lay,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  in  its  aim,  as  in  the  fact  that  being  a  private 
institution,  it  was  a  tuition  school,  and  for  this  reason  did  not 
offer  equality  of  educational  opportunity;  its  advantages  were 
open  more  especially  to  the  well-to-do;  it  became  consequently 
a  school  for  a  class,  rather  than  for  the  whole  people. 

With  the  crystallization  in  the  forty's  of  the  sentiment  that 
this  is  a  government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  the  demand 
arose  that  there  be  established  a  school  higher  than  the  elemen- 
tary which  should  be  controlled  by  the  community,  and  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  was  this  demand  that  gave  birth  to  the 
free  public  high  school.  In  the  same  way  that  the  Latin  gram- 
mar school  gave  place  to  the  academy,  so  the  academy,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  gave  way  to  the  public  high  school.  Just 
as  the  academy  assumed  to  do  the  work  of  the  Latin  grammar 
school  and  more,  so  the  free  public  high  school  assumed  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  college,  but  was  pledged,  first  of  all,  by 
the  forces  that  gave  it  being,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole 
community  supporting  it,  rather  than  the  interest  of  a  few. 

THE    DOMINATION    OF    THE    HIGH     SCHOOL    FEOM    ABOVE. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  public  institution  and  by  virtue  of  the 
forces  giving  it  existence  pledged  to  serve  the  whole  community. 
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the  public  high  school  has  been  dominated  in  its  development 
from  above.  Like  the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent the  academy,  it  has  been  determined  in  its  purposes  and 
courses  of  instruction  by  the  college,  rather  than  moulded  by 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

What  determines  today  in  the  main  the  standard  of  a  high 
school?  Is  it  the  degree  to  which  the  high  school  is  adjusting 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  community  ?  Is  it  that  it  is 
turning  out  young  men  able  within  limits  to  do  scientific  farm- 
ing, to  become  scientific  stock  raisers,  fruit  growers,  or  gardeners  ? 
Is  it  that  it  is  preparing  young  men  to  take  their  place  in  produc- 
tive industry,  or  business  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  sending  forth  young 
women  equipped  for  homemaking?  No.  The  standard  of  judg- 
ing the  high  school,  of  rating  it,  is  whether  its  course  of  study, 
size  of  classes,  number  of  teaching  periods,  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  college  association. 

This  domination  from  above  is  even  reflected  in  the  basis  of 
classifying  high  schools.  What  makes  a  high  school  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  class  ?  Is  it  a  splendid  course  of  a  technical 
or  commercial  character,  a  well-rounded  course  in  agriculture, 
fruit  growing,  stock  raising  i  No.  It  is,  when  all  verbiage  is. 
dropped,  whether  the  course  in  Latin  is  two,  three  or  four 
years  in  length.  Indeed,  this  domination  from  above  is  re- 
flected even  in  the  motives  that  lead  to  the  improvement  of  high 
school  conditions.  If  there  is  need  of  more  teachers  and  better 
high  school  equipment,  is  it  held  before  the  people  that  if  these 
are  provided  the  high  school  will  be  able  to  offer  more  practical 
training,  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  community,  give  more  di- 
rect return  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  high  school  may  be  put  upon  the 
accredited  list  of  the  college  association,  or  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  may  enter  higher 
institutions  without  examination? 

This  domination  from  above  has  come  about  naturally.  Both 
principal  and  high  school  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  college  gradu- 
ates. Many  of  them  come  directly  to  high  school  from  the  aca- 
demic college.  Fresh  from  college,  they  bring  collegiate  ideas 
to  determine  courses  of  study,  length  of  session,  methods  of  in- 
struction, standards  of  work,  number  of  hours  of  teaching  per 
day,  size  of  classes.    Moreover,  the  promotion  of  high  school  prin- 
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cipals  and  teachers  often  depends  upon  the  good  will  of  college 
authorities;  both  principal  and  teachers  strive  to  make  the 
high  school  stand  well  with  them,  and  unconsciously,  if  not 
consciously,  modify  its  work  in  accord  with  their  requirements. 
All  this  has  been  productive  of  certain  excellent  things,  but  it 
has  at  the  same  time  done  much  to  turn  the  high  school  from  its 
larger  field,  to  narrow  it  to  a  fitting  school,  and  to  make  it  an 
institution  that  serves  only  a  part  of  the  community. 

HIGH     SCHOOL    PROBLEMS     AEISING    FROM     EXTERNAL     CONDITION'S. 

When  there  were  but  two  professions,  as  in  colonial  times,  the 
ministry  and  the  law,  and  when  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher  was  not  essential  to  carry  on  successfully  other  activities, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  high  school  might  well  restrict 
its  work  to  the  fitting  for  institutions  which  prepared  for  these 
professions.  Even  after  the  rise  of  medicine  and  of  certain 
technical  callings,  such  as  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  so 
long  as  the  conditions  of  life  were  simple,  and  it  remained  easy 
for  one  to  provide  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him, 
there  was  little  in  the  social  order  to  prevent  the  high  school 
from  becoming  a  fitting  school. 

Conditions  of  life  have,  however,  changed  radically  within  the 
last  decade  or  two.  Farming  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  a 
haphazard  fashion,  but  to  be  successful,  must  be  scientific ;  so 
with  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  gardening.  Productive  indus- 
try has  become  complex.  The  simple  hand  trades  are  gone;  the 
small  plant  is  giving  way  to  the  organized  factory,  which  pre- 
supposes on  the  part  of  the  management  executive  ability  of  a 
superior  order,  and  on  the  part  of  workmen  technical  knowledge 
and  specialized  skill.  So  also  is  it  with  business.  To  be  sure, 
we  still  have  the  small  shop,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  day 
is  carried  on  by  large  companies,  which  demand  of  those  respon- 
sible for  their  management,  good  judgment,  a  broad  knowledge 
of  men,  of  the  conditions  of  production,  and  of  trade,  and  require 
even  of  those  who  assist  in  business  enterprises  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence.  In  short,  so  altered  have  the  conditions  of 
life  and  of  making  a  living  become  within  the  past  score  of 
years,  that  the  lines  between  the  so-called  professions  and  the 
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every-day  work  of  the  world  are  breaking  down;  the  world's 
work  as  a  whole  is  becoming  professional,  and  the  day  is  almost, 
if  not  already  here,  when  to  become  more  than  a  common  laborer 
one  must  have  an  elementary  school  education  and  at  least  a  start 
in  some  line  of  special  training  that  he  may  be  able  to  secure  a 
place  and  be  able  to  hold  it  and  advance  when  once  a  position  is 
obtained. 

These  changes  in  the  social  order  have  brought  the  high  school 
face  to  face  with  new  problems.  Demands  are  arising  from  all 
sides  that  the  high  school  adjust  itself  to  this  new  order  of  things, 
that  it  help  children,  who  from  choice  or  necessity  cannot  attend 
college,  prepare  to  take  up  work  in  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  In  a  word,  a  call  has  gone  up  from  the  people,  that  the 
high  school  serve  all,  and  not  a  small  part  of  the  children  of  the 
community. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    PEOBLEMS     ARISING    FROM     INTEKNAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  increasing  need  of  an  education  higher  than  that  afforded 
by  the  elementary  school,  brought  about  by  these  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life  and  of  making  a  living,  is  reflected  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  high  school  facilities,  and  in  the  growth  of  high 
school  population.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  number 
of  public  high  schools  multiplied  during  the  decade  between 
1898-1908  63%,  and  the  attendance  increased  61.8%. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  with  a  wide  diversity 
of  talents  and  of  practical  interests  accentuated  certain  condi- 
tions within  the  high  school;  it  brought  clearly  to  view  that 
large  numbers  were  entering  the  high  school,  but  that  relatively 
few  remained  to  complete  the  course.  In  a  word,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  high  school  was  adapting  itself  to  the 
new  demands  made  upon  it. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  1907-8  43.26%  of  all  high  school  students  were  in  the  first 
year,  27.16%  in  the  second,  17.85%  in  the  third,  and  only 
11.73%  in  the  fourth,  or  there  were  almost  four  times  as  many 
iu  the  first  as  in  the  fourth  class.  Again,  of  the  288,748  stu- 
dents reported  in  the  first  class  of  1906-7,  but  209,265  were  cred- 
ited to  the  second  in  1907-8,  or  of  those  entering  high  school  in 
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the  fall  of  1906  the  country  over,  27.5%,  or  more  than  one  in 
four,  failed  to  remain  and  enter  the  second  year. 

It  was  found  in  Cleveland,  for  example,  taking  a  ten-year 
period  as  a  basis  of  judgment,  that  one  child  out  of  every  three 
entering  high  school  withdraws  before  the  second  year,  one  out 
of  two  drops  out  before  becoming  a  junior,  and  two  out  of  each 
three  entering  fail  to  graduate.  Furthermore,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  pupils  who  were  not  promoted  in  June  1909,  the  causes 
assigned  in  two  cases  out  of  three  were  incapacity  and  indiiference, 
while  of  those  dropping  o\it  during  the  last  school  year,  every 
fourth  withdrawal  was  attributed  to  the  same  causes. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  high  school  attendance,  this  ter- 
rible cutting  down  and  crowding  out  of  young  people  seemingly 
desirous  of  securing  the  advantages  of  higher  instruction  have 
given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions.  Are  courses  of  study 
dominated  by  the  college,  and  designed  to  prepare  for  college, 
adapted  to  fit  for  life,  are  they  suited  to  the  capacities  and  in- 
terests of  young  people  facing  early  entrance  upon  life  pursuit, 
or  must  courses  different  in  scope  and  spirit  be  provided  for  the 
great  majority  who  neither  desire  nor  expect  to  enter  higher 
institutions?  Should  all  high  school  courses  be  four  years  in 
length,  or  should  there  be  one,  two  and  three  year  courses  also  ?  Are 
standards  of  intellectual  attainment  imposed  upon  the  high  school 
from  above  and  designed  to  sift  out  the  brightest  intellectually, 
the  proper  basis  of  judging  of  the  capacities  and  attainments  of 
children  uninterested  in  purely  literary  studies  and  gifted  in  other 
directions,  or  must  new  standards  be  devised  for  judging  of  abil- 
ity other  than  in  books  and  of  good  school  work  other  than  of  a 
literary  character?  Is  departmental  organization,  at  least  in  the 
first  two  years,  suited  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  ?  Is  the  prevailing  system  of  annual 
promotion  adapted  to  encourage  study  and  persistent  work  ?  Is 
the  short  high  school  session  suited  to  bring  about  a  sympathetic 
relation  between  pupil  and  teacher,  to  foster  right  habits  of 
study,  and  right  ideas  of  a  day's  work  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  situation 
confronting  the  public  high  school  so  far  as  its  inner  life  is 
concerned  and  springing  from  the  demand  that  the  courses  of  the 
high  school,  its  standards  of  measuring  efiiciency,  its  organiza- 
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tion,  indeed,  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  school  and  its  work,  be 
suited  to  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  many,  rather  than  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  few. 

MISSION     OF    PEESENT-DAY    HIGH     SCHOOL. 

In  view  of  the  new  problems  pressing  upon  the  high  school  for 
solution,  and  in  view  of  the  forces  giving  it  existence,  what  then 
is  the  mission  of  the  present-day  high  school  ?  This  will  differ 
according  as  the  school  is  located  in  a  rural  village  or  agricul- 
tural district,  in  a  small  city,  or  in  a  city  of  size. 

In  a  rural  village  or  agricultural  district,  where  interest  is 
in  farming,  fruit  growing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  poultry  cul- 
ture, etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  activities  people  make  their  living 
and  in  them  the  men  of  tomorrow  will  find  employment,  it  would 
seem  that  the  high  school  might  find  its  field  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  for  the  country.  That  is,  find  its  mission  on  the 
one  hand  in  giving  all  the  children  of  the  community  instruction 
in  literature,  history,  and  art,  which  make  for  culture  and 
breadth  of  view,  and  find  it  on  the  other  in  giving  to  boys  such 
knowledge  of  applied  mathematics,  applied  science,  such  knowl- 
edge of  industries  and  industrial  conditions,  of  trade,  and  of 
common  law,  as  would  prepare  them  to  enter  into  and  carry 
on  intelligently  agricultural  pursuits,  and  find  it  in  providing 
for  girls  that  knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  home  sanitation, 
home  decoration,  and  that  practice  in  the  household  arts  which 
would  equip  them  to  become  eflicient  homemakers.  Furthermore, 
such  a  high  school  would  find  its  mission  in  offering  extension 
courses,  at  least  during  the  winter  months,  designed  to  render  the 
adult  portion  of  the  community  more  intelligent  and  efficient. 
Schools  of  this  character  are  even  now  being  operated  in  Wis- 
consin, where  they  are  called  Agricultural  High  Schools. 

In  fulfilling  its  mission,  though  such  a  school  might  forget 
there  were  college  requirements  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  in  aca- 
demic tradition  there  is  no  culture  apart  from  ancient  languages 
and  pure  mathematics,  and  though  it  might  forget  the  one  or  two 
children  of  the  community  wishing  to  enter  professions,  trusting 
these  would  be  able  to  make  terms,  when  the  time  came,  with 
college    authorities,    it    would    ever    keep    the    needs    of    the 
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whole  community  in  mind,  the  wants  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children  in  view,  and  from  the  range  of  possible 
materials  select  for  instruction  that  which  would  be  most  helpful 
in  living  and  in  making  a  living  under  rural  conditions. 

In  a  small  city  where  but  one  secondary  school  is  supported,  the 
high  school  may  be  said  to  have  a  dual  mission :  first  and  primarily, 
to  prepare  both  boys  and  girls  for  practical  activities,  and  second 
and  secondarily,  to  fit  for  college. 

As  conditions  now  are,  the  high  school  of  the  small  city  seem- 
ingly takes  as  its  function  the  preparation  of  yoimg  people  for 
college.  So  far  as  there  is  need  for  such  preparation  this  is  well, 
for  the  broader  culture  and  practical  training  coming  from  higher 
education  is  necessary,  that  society  may  be  provided  with  leaders 
ill  spiritual  and  cultural  affairs,  as  well  as  in  political  and  com- 
mercial activities,  and  the  worth  of  the  right  kind  of  leader- 
ship can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  mistake  made  is  not,  how- 
ever, that  the  high  school  of  the  small  city  seeks  to  fit  for  college, 
but  that  its  courses  all  point  to  this  end,  that  its  standards  are  so 
gauged,  and  that  it  seeks  to  pass  all  through  the  same  mould  no 
matter  what  their  interest  or  capacity.  To  be  sure,  the  high 
school  in  the  small  city  ought  to  serve,  so  far  as  it  can  consist- 
ently, the  interests  of  those  looking  to  higher  institutions,  but  to 
make  fitting  for  college  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  high 
school  exists,  is  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  many  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  few. 

For  as  we  take  it,  the  primary  work  of  the  high  school  in  a 
small  city  is  to  prepare  its  students  to  live  and  to  make  a  living 
in  that  community.  Since  the  future  of  the  small  city  rests  upon, 
business  and  productive  industry,  the  chief  mission  of  its 
high  school  is  to  provide  the  young  people  seeking  its  aid  with 
courses  that  make  for  vision  and  culture,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  fit  directly  for  entrance  upon  productive  industry  or  pre- 
pare for  business  pursuits.  Furthermore,  the  special  needs  of 
girls  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  should  not  only  be  courses 
pointing  directly  to  home  making,  but  also  those  fitting  for 
practical  activities  adapted  and  open  to  girls. 

The  high  school  of  a  small  city  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  pri- 
mary function  may,  like  that  of  the  village,  well  forget  college 
requirements,  college  standards,   academic  ideas  of  culture,  and 
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look  to  practical  human  interests  and  definite  human  needs  under 
present  conditions,  in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  and  in  fixing  upon  its  standards  of  attainment,  for 
by  80  doing  it  will  serve  best  the  interests  of  the  community  sup- 
porting it,  and  will  do  most  to  render  happy  and  efficient  the 
ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  taking  advantage  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

Although  the  mission  of  the  high  school  in  a  city  of  size  may 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  high  school  in  a  small  city, 
greater  opportunity  is  at  least  afforded  to  differentiate  and  adapt 
high  school  instruction  to  varying  groups  of  children  having 
similar  interests.  For  whatever  is  undertaken  in  a  small  city 
must  be  done,  as  a  rule,  by  one  school,  giving  a  number  of 
courses  different  in  scope  and  purpose.  While  the  same  may  be 
true  in  a  city  of  size,  there  may  be  a  differentiation  of  high 
schools,  each  dedicated  to  a  specific  purpose. 

In  a  large  as  in  a  small  city,  the  minor  mission  of  the  high 
school  is  to  prepare  for  college,  for  but  one  student  in  three 
entering  the  city  high  school  ever  graduates,  and  not  to  exceed 
a  half  of  those  finishing  the  course  ever  go  farther;  and  though 
.fitting  for  higher  instruction  may  be  taken  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  all  city  high  schools  other  than  technical  or  com- 
mercial, it  has  been  advocated  that  the  interest  of  a  municipality 
of  size  might  better  be  served  by  a  single  school  having  this  as 
its  sole  mission. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  leave  the  so-called  academic  high 
school  to  offer  on  the  one  hand,  courses  of  a  purely  cultural 
character  that  point  neither  to  the  college,  nor  to  practical  activ- 
ity, but  to  breadth  and  quality  of  life,  and  to  provide,  on  the 
other  hand,  apart  from  admission  requirements  and  college  stan- 
dards, courses  that  are  predominantly  cultural,  yet  somewhat 
practical  in  their  implications  and  bearings.  In  providing  such 
instruction  for  students  who  neither  purpose  to  attend  higher 
institutions,  nor  are  constrained  to  early  entrance  on  life  pur- 
suit, the  high  school  in  the  city  of  size  would  perform  a  real 
service,  for  in  an  age  that  is  predominantly  industrial  and  com- 
mercial there  is  need  of  a  citizenship  grounded  in  the  things  of 
life  that  make  for  refinement  and  idealism. 

Whether  the  work  of  preparing  young  people  for  college,  and 
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of  offering  courses  that  make  for  culture  is  accomplished  by  one 
or  different  schools,  the  doing  of  this,  however  important  and 
significant,  cannot  be  exalted  into  the  chief  function  of  a  city 
high  school.  For  in  view  of  the  number  whose  interests  are  to  be 
conserved,  the  primary  mission  of  the  high  school  in  a  city  of 
size  is  to  provide  a  thorough-going  practical  education  adapted 
to  the  ability  and  helpful  to  the  mass  of  high  school  students. 

Just  what  lines  of  practical  education  shall  be  offered,  and 
v/hether  the  instruction  shall  be  given  in  one  or  different  schools, 
depends  upon  the  particular  interest  of  the  city  supporting  the 
system,  and  upon  local  conditions.  This,  however,  is  clear,  it 
is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  high  school  in  a  city  of  size  to  pro- 
vide the  workmen  of  tomorrow  with  lines  of  practical  training 
having  a  broad  background  in  science,  literature,  history  and 
art  which  shall  directly  prepare  them  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
life.  To  do  less  is  not  only  to  endanger  the  development  of  the 
municipality  but  to  handicap  still  further  that  large  body  of 
youth  who  from  necessity,  rather  than  preference,  are  at  an  early 
age  constrained  to  enter  into  competition  for  a  livelihood. 

If  the  primary  mission  of  the  high  school  in  a  city  of  size  is 
taken  to  be  the  fitting  of  young  people  for  commercial  and  indxis- 
trial  activities,  it  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  thinking  that 
courses  which  give  insight  into  practical  activities  and  serve 
as  the  basis  of  industrial  skill  and  commercial  efficiency,  are  not 
cultural.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  materials  of  knowl- 
edge selected  from  the  side  of  definite  human  interests  and  ap- 
plied to  the  satisfaction  of  definite  human  needs  are  not  more 
truly  cultural  than  materials  selected  from  the  point  of  view  of 
science  and  studied  apart  from  any  practical  interest  or  end.  In 
a  word,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  courses  of  real  culture 
are  to  be  found  in  the  older  type  of  secondary  schools,  or  in  the 
modem  technical  or  commercial  high  school. 

\ 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  would  then  limit  the  mission  of  the  high  school  in  rural 
districts  to  preparing  country  children  to  live  and  work  in  the 
country,  and  would  make  its  primary  mission  in  the  small  city 
and  in  the  city  of  size  the  giving  of  young  people  an  education 
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which  has  a  broad  basis  in  science,  literature,  history,  and  art, 
and  yet  prepares  directly  for  entrance  upon  life  pursuit.  The 
dignity  of  the  high  school  is  not  thereby,  as  we  believe,  lowered, 
nor  is  its  field  of  influence  narrowed.  There  is  rather  opened  to 
the  high  school  a  field  of  larger  usefulness,  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity is  given  it  to  touch  the  life  of  its  students,  to  enter  into 
the  affairs  of  the  community  at  the  point  where  there  is  need, 
and  to  become  a  factor  in  determining  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  social  body.  In  the  performance  of  this  larger  ser- 
vice, the  high  school  ministers  to  all  the  people,  becomes  true  to 
the  forces  giving  it  existence,  and  worthy  of  the  full  support  of 
the  whole  community. 


Group  Systems  in  Interscholastic  Debating 

DwiGiiT  EvEEETT  Watkins,  Knox  College,  Galesbukg,  III. 


^umimnHDninimint^T  is  now  just  twenty-one  years  since  the  first  inter- 
1  w        I    collegiate  debate  was  held.     In  this  brief  space  of 

oil  time  such  contests  have  multiplied  imtil  there  is 
I  I   scarcely  a  college  in  the  land  that  does  not  boast 

§]miiniHitDiiiiNiiHnt|  o^  debating  relations  with  some  worthy  rival.  And 
I  I    following  the  lead  of  his  elder  brother  in  the  uni- 

i  i    versity,   the  high   school   lad   has  also   aspired   to 

*""" """"""I't*  test  his  intellectual  acumen  on  the  contest  plat- 
form. Interscholastic  debates  have  been  inaugurated  hither  and 
yon,  sometimes  in  such  profusion,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
tense rivalry,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular  studies 
of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  to  lead  principals  to  seriously 
doubt  the  value  of  the  exercise.  But  of  late  corrective  measures 
have  begun  to  appear.  The  good  features  of  the  debate  are 
being  carefully  treasured  and  the  evil  tendencies  gradually  elimi- 
nated until  the  day  seems  not  far  distant  when  interscholastic 
debating  will  come  fairly  into  its  own. 

Originally  an  interscholastic  debate  was  carried  on  by  six 
students,  three  from  each  of  the  competing  schools.  There  was 
but  one  contest  each  year,  held,  as  a  rule,  alternately  at  each 
of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  visiting  team  made  the 
journey  alone,  save  for  a  faculty  supervisor,  and  their  fellow 
students,  left  behind  at  home,  were  content  to  hear  the  report 
next  morning,  except  as  a  few  ardent  friends  of  the  team  waited 
for  reports  by  wire  at  the  "Elite  Cafe"  or  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office. 

But  anything  savoring  of  contest  could  not  long  resist  taking 
on,  in  some  measure,  the  artificial  enthusiasm  of  athletic  meets, 
and  recognizing,  in  addition,  the  advantage  always  possessed  by 
a  team  speaking  before  a  friendly  audience,  there  soon  developed 
two  annual  contests,  one  at  each  school,  with  the  attendant  phe- 
nomena of  large  visiting  delegations,  the  wearing  of  huge  chry- 
santhemums with  long  streamers  of  ribbon,  and  the  vociferous 
approval  of  raucous  yell-masters  and  their  eager  followers.    Man- 
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ifestly,  under  this  system,  it  must  often  happen  that  each  school 
would  win  one  decision,  and  there  would  develop  a  tie,  but 
principals,  generally,  and  often  the  members  of  the  teams  them- 
selves, rather  recoiled  from  attempting  a  third  contest,  with  the 
attendant  arduous  preparation,  so  that  the  frequent  recourse  of 
athletic  teams,  "the  rubber",  seldom  met  with  favor  in  the  field 
of  debate.  Moreover,  the  chances  for  a  true  measure  of  ability, 
even  if  the  third  contest  were  indulged  in,  were  not  at  all  good. 
In  each  debate  a  new  question  was  called  for  by  both  the  debaters 
and  the  audiences,  and  there  was  always  the  lurking  possibility 
that  this  question  might  not  be  evenly  balanced.  Further  source 
of  dissatisfaction  was  found  in  the  fact  that  even  two  debates, 
mth  an  entirely  new  preparation  for  each  event,  seriously  taxed 
the  energies  of  the  students  involved.  So,  on  the  whole,  the 
practice  of  holding  more  than  one  interscholastic  debate  a  year 
was  quite  generally  deplored. 

But  Young  America  would  not  thus  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  chance  to  win  his  spurs,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  debating 
upon  the  same  question  with  different  schools,  this  plan  possessing 
the  advantage  that  he  measured  himself  with  more  than  one  an- 
tagonist, and  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  it  without  being  burdened 
with  a  second  long  period  of  reading  and  general  preparation. 
This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  debaters  themselves  was  seconded 
by  the  policy  among  state  universities  and  some  small  colleges 
of  organizing  state-wide  leagues,  where,  by  a  system  of  pyra- 
mids, the  championship  of  a  whole  state  might  be  determined. 

However,  even  this  plan  was  soon  found  unsatisfactory.  The  se- 
ries was  too  long,  as  many  as  seven  debates  being  required  to  deter- 
mine the  championship  of  eight  schools.  A  change  of  sides  was 
often  found  necessary  also,  since  two  negative  teams  or  two 
affirmative  teams  might  very  well  happen  to  win  in  any  group 
of  four  schools,  and  this  proved  to  require  almost  as  much  work 
aa  was  necessitated  under  the  older  plan  of  debating  a  new  ques- 
tion. There  was  still  the  evil  attendant  upon  transporting  large 
bodies  of  student  enthusiasts,  often  late  at  night,  and,  while  there 
was  a  gain  in  more  thorough  work  on  account  of  the  supervision 
of  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  the  publishing  of  bibliograph- 
ies, and  the  recommendation  of  the  study  of  books  on  the  theory 
and  art  of  debating,  the  plan,  as  a  whole,  was  still  found  to  be 
far  from  ideal. 
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In  the  meantime  there  had  developed  at  the  universities  what 
is  known  as  the  "triangular"  debating  league,  and  this  was  at 
once  appropriated  by  the  high  school  debating  interests.  Large 
numbers  of  "triangles"  were  organized  throughout  the  country. 
By  this  plan  each  school  is  represented  by  two  teams,  one  affirma- 
tive team  and  one  negative  team.  Usually  all  the  negative  teams 
debate  away  from  home,  since  the  burden  of  proof  resting  upon 
the  affirmative  is  thought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of 
speaking  before  the  home  audience.  Thus  the  negative  team  from 
school  A  (supposing  the  three  schools  in  the  league  to  be  rep- 
resented by  A,  B  and  C)  debates  the  affirmative  team  from  B 
at  B,  the  negative  team  from  B  debates  the  affirmative  team  from 
C  at  C,  and  the  negative  team  from  C  debates  the  affirmative 
team  from  A  at  A.  Clearly  this  system  is  a  great  step  in  advance. 
Six  students,  instead  of  three,  are  given  opportunity  to  show 
their  mettle  in  forensic  contests.  The  dangers  of  an  ill-balanced 
question  are  obviated,  for  if  the  question  should  prove  one-sided, 
the  results  generally  show  an  affirmative  or  negative  victory  all 
around.  The  debates  are  all  held  on  the  same  evening  and  the 
championship  is  decided  without  delay.  There  is  no  transporta- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  students,  for  each  high  school  has  enough 
to  do  in  supporting  its  own  home  team.  The  score  in  victories, 
while  usually  resulting  in  a  double  victory  for  one  school,  a  vic- 
tory and  a  defeat  for  another,  and  a  double  defeat  for  the  third, 
may,  of  course,  stand  one  victory  and  one  defeat  all  around,  but 
in  this  case  most  schools  decide  the  championship  according  to 
the  number  of  judges'  ballots  won,  and  this  puts  the  possibility 
of  a  draw  much  further  off.  The  plan  simplifies  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  preparation  of  the  various  teams.  There  is  no  longer 
the  awful  dread  attendant  upon  not  knowing  "what  the  other  side 
will  say."  That  is  supplied  by  the  other  local  team,  defending 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  There  is  a  very  much  greater 
chance,  among  young  debaters,  of  arriving  at  the  real  issues, 
since  the  informal  "combats" — and  they  often  prove  to  be  just 
that — serve  to  sift  pretty  thoroughly  the  truth  from  the  chaff. 
On  the  whole,  the  "triangular"  plan  has  been  found  to  be  about 
the  best  thus  far  developed. 

A  further  development  of  the  "triangular"  system  is  found  in 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  Knox  triple  triangle"  sys- 
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tern,  originated  at  Knox  College.  In  this  system  three  ordinary 
triangles  are  built  into  a  larger  triangle,  nine  schools  being  thus 
included  in  the  league.  The  debates  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
identical  with  that  in  use  in  the  ordinary  "triangular"  formation, 
and  the  championship  decided  in  the  same  way.  The  plan  is 
plainly  superior  to  any  system  where  the  elimination  is  accom- 
plished by  pairs,  for,  whereas  ordinarily  seven  debates  are  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  championship  of  eight  schools,  under  this 
form  of  organization  two  debates  decide  the  championship  of 
nine  schools.  And  this  is  done  without  any  change  of  sides  or 
additional  preparation,  something  not  at  all  certain  under  the 
older  systems.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  this  new  method, 
that  it  is  almost  certain  of  adoption  in  larger  leagues.  Twenty- 
seven  schools  could  unite  under  this  plan  and  have  the  champion- 
ship decided  in  three  debates,  and,  if  it  became  desirable — as  it 
very  well  might  imder  the  patronage  of  some  large  state  imiver- 
sity — the  championship  of  eighty-one  schools  could  be  determined^ 
in  four  debates,  which  is  just  half  the  number  of  debates  re- 
quired under  the  older  system  to  decide  the  championship  of 
sixteen  schools. 

Two  modifications  of  the  "triangular"  formation  are  found  in 
the  "dual  debate"  and  the  "pentangular  league."  In  the  "dual 
debate"  two  schools  exchange  teams,  that  is,  each  school  has  an 
affirmative  and  a  negative  team,  and  one  of  these  visits  the  other 
school,  80  that  two  debates  are  held  simultaneously,  one  in  each 
place.  The  plan  is  better  than  the  older  one  in  which  each  school 
had  one  team.  It  possesses  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  "tri- 
angular" system,  but  there  is  a  greater  possibility  of  a  tie 
in  decisions  or  the  number  of  judges'  ballots  won,  and,  in  case 
the  championship  of  a  larger  league  is  being  looked  forward  to, 
the  process  of  elimination  is  much  slower.  Wherever  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  three  schools  to  form  a  league,  however,  the  "dual" 
form  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  best.  In  the  "pentangular"  league 
formation  five  schools  unite  and  debate  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
"triangular"  system.  The  plan  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess 
great  advantages,  however.  Of  course,  it  has  the  influence  which 
comes  with  numbers.  It  is  better  suited,  perhaps,  to  universities 
and  colleges  than  to  high  schools.  There  is  no  definite  assurance 
that  two  schools  will  not  secure  the  same  score  in  decisions  and 
j'idges*  ballots,  and  there  are  two  schools  in  the  league  each  year 
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with  which  the  other  schools  do  not  come  into  contest  in  any  way. 
A  much  better  plan  would  probably  be  found  in  a  "dual  triangle" 
formation,  where  the  winners  in  two  triangles — six  schools — 
would  be  brought  together. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  university  or  college  supervision  in 
the  conducting  of  debating  leagues,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  except  as  the  practical  working  out  of  what  par- 
ticular supervision  should  be  favored  is  affected  by  factional 
feeling.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  probably  very  little  of  this 
disturbing  element.  Anything  that  will  further  the  general  cause 
of  education  is  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  the  first  league  in  the 
field  will  usually  be  the  one  to  which  support  is  given.  Many 
advantages  come  from  college  or  university  supervision.  First 
of  all,  the  college  or  university  is  able  to  give  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  the  question,  for,  with  the  resources  of  their  depart- 
ments of  public  speaking,  they  have  the  time  and  means  for 
knowing  thoroughly  the  whole  field  of  debate.  They  usually, 
further,  publish  copious  bibliographies,  which  make  it  easier 
for  the  high  school  student  to  start  his  preparation.  The  thor- 
oughness of  the  bibliography  is  in  itself  often  a  valuable  lesson 
for  the  beginner.  Some  colleges  include  in  the  bibliography  a 
few  books  on  debating  and  argumentation,  and  a  few  on  the 
art  of  delivery,  and  these  furnish  useful  inspiration.  The  fact 
that  the  name  of  some  college  or  university  is  connected  with  the 
debate  is  a  good  thing,  for  the  student  has  his  attention  called  to 
a  higher  institution  of  learning  and  he  naturally  wishes  to  know 
more  about  it.  The  bibliograhpy,  bearing  the  name  of  some  col- 
lege, serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  framed  group  of  university 
views  that  hangs  in  the  principal's  office.  If  successful,  too,  the 
high  school  debater  becomes  ambitious  for  further  honors  at  col- 
lege, and  he  is  led  to  desire  a  college  education.  Colleges,  some- 
times, also,  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  supplying  judges  and 
coaches.  The  tone  of  high  school  debating  can,  without  doubt, 
be  elevated  by  college  or  university  supervision. 

Thus  the  more  recent  forms  of  group  debating  among  high 
schools  can  be  said  to  produce  much  more  of  good  than  of  evil, 
and  principals  are  showing  themselves  quick  to  grasp  the  newer 
suggestions,  with  the  result  that  debating,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  hold  a  precarious  place  in  the  school  progi-am  of  events,  is 
rapidly  finding  a  permanent  favor. 
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Lauea   E.   Lockwood,   Wellesley   College,   Mass. 

^"""""""""""""lEAKiSiIiSrG  to  speak  French  is,  strange  to  say,  one 
I       w  =   oi  the  very  best  ways  of  learning  to  speak  English 

I  I  J  I  with  accuracy,  and  not  only  to  speak  English  but 
I  I  also  to  love  it ;  and  likewise  to  desire  that  others  shall 

I^Himuiiuaiiuiiimiic^  have  a  keener  feeling  for  its  beauty,  and  a  greater 
I  I    willingness  to  take  pains  that  it  shall  remain  beauti- 

i  I   f  ul.     The  French  pronunciation  requires  such  a  nice 

•i>]HiaiiiiiiianiHttnui[<|>  distinction  in  vowel  sounds  and  such  an  accurate 
enunciation  of  both  vowels  and  consonants,  that  this  makes  the 
English  ear,  tongue,  and  mind — perhaps  for  the  first  time — really 
conscious  of  our  careless  habits  in  the  slurring  of  vowels  and  the 
dropping  of  consonants.  And  there  is  no  land  so  generous  to  all 
students  who  wish  to  study  her  language  as  is  France.  The  uni- 
versities open  their  doors  and  prepare  with  elaborate  care  and 
forethought  many  courses  especially  fitted  to  teach  the  foreigner 
their  beautiful  language,  and  something  of  their  varied  literature 
and  civilization.  One  of  the  best  of  these  universities  is  situated 
at  Grenoble. 

The  French  students  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  say  that  it 
is  there  a  veritable  disadvantage  to  be  bom  in  France,  because 
the  students  from  foreign  lands  are  the  ones  who  receive  the  chief 
favors  of  time,  courses,  and  attention.  The  work  is  planned  and 
directed  to  meet  their  needs ;  they  are  the  students  the  university 
seeks  to  draw  and  hold.  However  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  in- 
deed say,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  stranger  who  goes  there  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  French  finds  his  wishes  and  his  convenience 
admirably  met. 

The  city,  now  of  about  75,000  inhabitants,  is  the  ancient 
Cularo,  begun  by  Domitian  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and 
rebuilt  by  Gratian  a  century  later ;  also  renamed  by  him  Gratian- 
apolis,  which  has  been  shortened  and  altered  in  sound  to  Grenoble. 
I  presume  both  emperors  were  drawn  to  this  spot  by  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  its  position;  and  it  is  chiefly  this  position  which 
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makes  it  today  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  France.  The 
Iscre  river,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  in  the  north,  has 
in  the  ages  past  carved  itself  a  valley  smooth  and  broad  enough  to 
give  a  sense  of  space,  and  the  room  for  a  city  to  grow  almost  into 
suburbs.  The  narrow  river  flows  now,  swift  and  strong  and 
gray  in  color,  from  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  Mt.  Blanc.  The 
mountains  surround  the  city,  yet  not  so  closely  as  to  leave  one 
breathless  and  half  afraid  to  look  up.  It  is  true  the  precipitous 
Mt.  Rachias  forms  the  city  wall  on  the  south,  but  the  powerful 
fortress  that  climbs  its  side  and  crowns  its  lower  summit,  gives  it, 
to  those  who  have  their  homes  imder  its  shadow,  somewhat  of  a 
protecting  appearance.  Mt.  Rachias  is,  however,  only  a  small 
hump  of  earth  compared  with  the  snow-covered  range  of  the 
Belledonne  to  the  northeast,  or  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse  across  the  river.  Below  the  timber  line,  the  moun- 
tains are  green  and  beautiful,  covered  with  forests  or  cultivated 
in  tiny  farms;  here  and  there,  where  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  less  steep,  the  houses  are  grouped  together  into  small  and 
picturesque  villages. 

Grenoble  stands  at  the  point  where  the  Isere  turns  almost  sharply 
from  its  southwesterly  course  and  runs  due  northeast.  Just  be- 
yond the  city  the  Drac  river  flows  into  the  Isere  from  the  south. 
So  that  the  Roman  general  surveying  this  position  saw  that  Mt. 
Rachias  commanded  three  valleys,  one  directly  to  the  south,  one 
to  the  northeast  and  one  to  the  northwest;  saw  that  it  was  not 
only  beautiful  for  situation  but  invincible  for  strength,  a  spot 
where  the  Roman  legions  could  face  the  enemy  from  a  position 
almost  unassailable.  For  this  very  reason,  the  French  now  main- 
tain here  a  garrison  and  fortress  of  the  first  order. 

Part  of  the  present  city  is  new,  with  wide,  tree-bordered 
avenues,  well-built  dwelling  and  business  houses — never,  I  believe, 
over  five  stories  high — and  many  beautiful,  shady  parks,  where 
nurses  and  children  play,  and  where  old  men  and  students  come 
to  read  and  discuss;  another  part  has  narrow,  winding  streets, 
only  a  pretence  of  sidewalks,  and  many  varied  and  mingled  odors. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  clean  city,  kept  so  mainly  by  the 
streams  of  fresh,  clear  water  that  are  always  running  in  the  stone 
gutters  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  from  the  hydrants  at  every 
street  corner.     One  is  seldom  out  of  the  sound  of  running  water. 
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Victor  Hugo  says,  "Aries  is  the  daughter  of  Troy  and  the 
mother  of  Grenoble."  If  so,  she  sent  her  children,  the  Romans, 
here  only  for  stem  living  and  not  for  the  play  of  life.  They  ap- 
parently had  no  theatre,  no  arena,  and  no  stately  baths,  as  they 
had  in  the  more  luxurious  south  at  Aries  and  Nimes.  There  is 
only  a  strong,  old  gateway  to  tell  the  tale  of  Roman  occupation. 
And  indeed  from  later  ages  there  is  not  much  to  keep  the  visitor 
sight  seeing,  but  the  city  makes  the  most  of  what  it  has,  and  points 
with  a,  great  deal  of  pride  to  its  remarkable  museum  of  fine  arts. 
This  contains  some  of  the  best  canvases  from  French,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  masters,  all  admirably  and  freely  shown. 
Then  there  is  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent,  built  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  chapel 
in  France;  the  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Renais- 
sance courts  of  law;  and  the  library,  begun  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  now  containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  the  work  of  the  past  are  the 
things  Grenoble  is  doing  today.  Well-nigh  half  the  gloves  of  the 
world  are  made  there.  One  of  the  commonest  and  pleasantest 
sights,  in  the  city  itself  and  in  the  surroimding  villages,  is  that  of 
the  bright-faced  old  women  sitting  before  their  doors  and  stitch- 
ing in  the  embroidery  we  all  admire  so  much  on  the  backs  of  our 
gloves.  It  is  clean,  pretty  work,  and  quickly  and  deftly 
done.  There  are  great  cement  works  and  great  electrical  plants, 
for  which  they  harness  the  mighty  torrents  of  water  that  unceas- 
ingly pour  down  from  the  mountains.  But  for  the  student  who 
goes  there  to  study  French,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  chief  pride 
of  the  city  is  in  its  university,  and  the  chief  charm  the  surrounding 
mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys. 

The  university  is  so  unpretentious  in  its  buildings  that  you 
have  to  hunt  for  them,  and  that  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
Palace  of  the  University,  as  it  is  called,  faces  one  of  the  small 
public  parks,  and  looks  like  a  city  office-building.  In  the  interior 
it  has  the  regular  rooms  for  committees  and  recitations,  but  these 
are  so  sternly  plain  as  to  be  almost  absolutely  without  decoration, 
and  even  without  many  of  what  we  consider  the  ordinary  physical 
comforts.  Some  six  blocks  away,  down  a  narrow  side  street  is 
the  amphitheatre  where  the  general  lectures  are  held;  and  near 
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by  is  the  Institute  of  Phonetics  with  a  small  amphitheatre  and  a 
number  of  small  class  rooms,  a  reading  room  where  the  daily  papers 
are  kept,  and  a  small  but  pretty,  shady  garden,  well  supplied 
with  seats.  The  lecture  rooms  are  seated  with  plain  wooden 
benches  unprovided  with  the  luxury  of  backs,  and  the  recitation 
rooms  are  furnished  with  the  barest  tables  and  chairs. 

In  such  plain  quarters  the  university  houses  a  faculty  of  letters, 
of  law,  of  science,  of  medicine.  It  provides  instruction  for  some 
seven  hundred  students  in  winter,  and  some  eight  hundred  in 
summer.  The  summer  session  lasts  from  the  first  of  July  until 
the  end  of  October,  so  the  doors  of  the  university  are  practically 
never  closed  during  the  year.  With  our  American  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  in  college  grounds  and  of  comforts  in  college  interiors, 
it  seems  that  only  the  keenest  intellectual  curiosity  could  make 
students  willing  to  sit  for  hours  of  the  day,  during  eight  months 
of  the  year,  on  narrow,  backless  benches.  In  summer  when  the 
windows  are  open  and  the  gardens  inviting,  one  endures  patiently 
the  benches,  yet  wonders  at  the  students  of  the  winter  season. 

The  intellectual  curiosity  which  makes  the  body  indifferent 
to  its  surroundings  is,  however,  present  in  both  instructors  and 
Itudents.  The  students  of  the  summer  session  are  almost  entirely 
foreigners;  Russians  in  large  numbers,  Italians  almost  as  numer- 
ous, Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Portuguese,  English, 
Irish,  and  a  small  group  of  Americans.  The  majority  are  teachers 
or  would-be  teachers  of  French.  A  motley  body  they  are,  about 
half  men  and  half  women,  young  and  old,  priest  and  laymen,  gay 
and  sober,  keen,  intense,  always  eager  for  ideas,  always  arguing 
and  discussing — usually  in  French,  but  sometimes  in  a  French 
more,  I  fear,  like  that  of  the  Prioresse  than  like  that  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

From  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  a  lecture  on  pho- 
netics by  Professor  Rosget,  who  gives  a  detailed  and  scholarly 
presentation  of  his  very  abstract  subject,  with  such  clearness 
and  such  almost  boyish  enthusiasm  that  you  too  become  imbued 
with  something  of  his  ardor;  that  a  hundred  students  go  twenty 
minutes  early  to  get  the  best  seats;  that  you  listen  intently,  ad- 
miring his  beautiful  French,  and  finally  come  to  see  some  order  in 
the  muddle  of  phonetic  laws.  After  ten  minutes'  walk  in  the  gar- 
den the  students  divide  into  groups  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of 
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grammar,  or  to  the  historical  account  of  French  words,  or  to  the 
examination  of  certain  modern  texts.  These  lectures  last  from 
nine  to  ten;  from  ten  to  eleven  there  are  classes  in  translation; 
one  section  for  the  English  students,  who  were  working  on  The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  turning  it  into  idiomatic  French; 
another  section  for  the  Russians,  one  for  the  Italians,  and  so  for 
each  nationality.  In  the  one  hour  remaining  before  lunch,  the 
small  reading  or  discussion  circles  meet;  the  reading  circles  are 
each  composed  of  six  students,  who  in  turn  read  aloud  selections 
of  prose  or  poetry,  and  suffer  meekly  the  infliction  of  much  criti- 
cism and  much  repetition.  The  circles  for  discussion  are 
fewer  in  number,  because  few  persons  have  such  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  French  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  free  and  open  debate. 

From  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  from  five  to  six, 
there  are  lectures  in  the  amphitheatre  on  French  literature,  French 
history,  French  institutions,  or  French  art.  The  men  who  give 
these  lectures  are  chiefly  from  the  University  of  Grenoble;  al- 
though last  summer  there  was  one  professor  from  the  Sarbonne  of 
Paris,  and  one  from  Oxford,  England.  The  lectures  are  neither 
very  detailed  nor  very  profound,  but  are  admirably  planned  and 
very  interesting  accounts  of  the  development  of  lyric  poetry,  of 
the  novel,  of  French  humor,  of  present  industrial  conditions  in 
France,  and  similar  subjects.  The  students  of  last  summer  will 
not  soon  forget  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth given  by  Professor  Esmonin,  or  the  sympathetic  treatment 
of  French  poetry  by  Professor  Morel. 

The  attendance  upon  so  many  lectures  each  day  sounds  like 
strenuous  living  for  the  summer  weeks,  especially  after  the  winter 
months  of  teaching,  but  there  are  the  two  remaining  days  of  the 
week,  and  they  give  the  other  half  of  the  right  summer  combination 
of  work  and  play.  A  committee  of  the  university  organizes,  for 
each  Saturday  and  often  also  for  Sunday,  excursions  into  the  moun- 
tains or  to  the  cities  along  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone.  Early  in  the 
week  the  program  for  the  coming  week-end  is  posted,  and  there  is 
a  pushing,  eager  crowd  about  the  bulletin-board.  One  must 
enter  one's  name  by  the  middle  of  the  week  and  pay  the  necessary 
sum — always  one-half  or  less  than  the  outing  would  cost  if  taken 
Alone  or  in  small  groups. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  a  very  early  hour — the  earliness  de- 
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pending  on  the  mountain  to  be  climbed  that  day — the  clans  gather 
at  some  central  place,  with  knapsack  on  back  and  stout  pointed 
stick  in  hand,  the  professor  in  charge  for  the  day  being  first  on 
the  spot  to  welcome  the  comers  and  to  act  as  guide.  The  caravan 
usually  takes  the  tram  or  the  train  for  the  first  half  hour  or  so ; 
and  then,  leaving  the  car,  the  day's  tramp  begins.  The  company 
sometimes  numbers  a  hundred  persons,  who  of  course  separate 
into  small  groups — friends  together,  fast  walkers  in  the  lead,  and 
the  slow  trailing  along  behind.  French  is  the  rule  of  the  day, 
and  one  gets  more  personal  practice  in  these  care-free,  all-day 
tramps  through  the  beautiful  gorges  and  up  the  steep  mountain- 
sides than  in  the  five  other  days  of  the  week.  At  noon  there  is 
the  halt  for  rest  and  the  knapsack  luncheon,  with  the  Germans 
singing  songs  and  the  quick-tongued  Italians  telling  stories.  Then 
comes  the  afternoon  tramp  down,  down  into  the  fertile  valley 
where  the  mountains  are  sending  long  shadows;  and  afterward, 
the  dinner  eaten  with  ravenous  appetite,  and  the  sound  sleep  of 
the  mountaineer  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night.  The  vigorous 
and  enthusiastic  are  up  again  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  off 
for  another  long  mountain  day ;  the  less  strenuous  are  content  with 
only  an  afternbon's  tramp.  .  And  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  stay 
indoors  on  Sunday  afternoon,  for  all  the  French  world  is  afoot, 
families  and  friends  together — the  mountain  paths  are  full  of  their 
talk  and  laughter. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  automobile  day.  You  start  at  six  o'clock  in  a 
great,  comfortable  machine  holding  twenty-five  persons,  and 
roll  over  excellent  roads  up  and  up,  the  eye  feasting  at  each  turn 
on  the  beauty  or  wonder  of  ravine,  cascade,  or  river,  until  you 
reach,  at  noon,  a  point  where,  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  you  are 
almost  surrounded  by  the  snow ;  the  guide  announces  three  hours' 
rest  for  dinner,  and  for  a  climb  to  the  snow  or  to  gather  the  flowers 
growing  close  by;  then,  after  the  professorial  whistle  has  called 
all  back,  the  descent  begins,  when  you  see  in  reverse  order  all  th& 
marvels  over  which  you  had  exclaimed  during  the  morning  climb. 

Again,  it  is  a  two  days'  tour  to  Nimes  and  Aries  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens, the  tombs,  the  fine  old  Eoman  arenas,  where  the  beasts  fought 
long  ago,  and  where  bull  fights  are  now  held  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  summer;  or  to  Marseilles  to  see  the  beauties  of  that  fair  city 
by  the  sea,  and  the  next  day  to  Avignon,  where  the  Popes  lived>. 
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and  all  the  world  danced  on  the  bridge  spanning  the  Rhone.  Such 
days  give  rest  to  body  and  mind,  cultivate  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship, turn  men  and  women  into  boys  and  girls,  and  send  the  stu- 
dent back  on  Monday  with  a  keen  zest  for  the  game  of  learning 
French. 

It  costs,  moreover,  very  little :  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  a 
month  for  comfortable  board  and  room ;  ten  dollars  to  the  imiver- 
sity  for  six  weeks  of  lectures  and  twelve  for  two  months,  with 
half  fare  to  and  from  Grenoble  on  all  branches  of  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  railroad.  Surely  this  is  not  a  costly  summer,  when  it  com- 
bines the  Alps,  the  Ehone  valley,  a  vision  of  Gaul  in  the  old  Ro- 
man days,  some  glimpse  of  the  romantic  land  of  Provence,  and 
what  knowledge  of  French  one  has  a  mind  to  win. 

And  is  Grenoble  a  good  place  for  linguistically  lazy  Americans 
to  learn  French  1  No,  if  one  does  as  most  English  and  Americans 
did  last  summer — live  together  in  groups  in  the  same  pension ;  at- 
tend lectures  in  groups;  take  walks  together;  and  always  speak 
English.  Yes,  if  one  shims  one's  countrymen  and  chooses  ac- 
quaintances among  those  who  do  not  imderstand  English;  if  one 
skilfully  manages  to  get  the  seat  at  table  next  to  Madame  or 
Mademoiselle,  who  kindly  talks  much,  and  generously  corrects  most 
mistakes ;  and  especially  if  one  has  courage  and  leaves  supersensi- 
tiveness  at  home.  The  learning  of  French  depends,  however,  at 
Grenoble,  as  at  any  other  place  in  France,  on  one's  self.  But  the 
conditions  at  Grenoble  are  well-nigh  the  best  possible,  in  excellent 
lectures  offered,  in  incentives  to  speak  and  read  French,  in  op- 
portunities for  criticism,  and  in  the  stimulus  of  mountain  air  and 
the  joy  of  mountain  scenery. 


The  Organization  of  Education 

Feedeeic  W.  Sandees 
{Continued  from  February  Education) 

PEAOTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

L 

As  to  the  General  Plan  of  Organizing  the  Schools. 

§1.  The  practical  recognition  of  the  postulates  hereinbefore  set 
forth  and  the  realization  of  the  truth  contained  in  them  may  best 
be  attained,  I  believe,  by  such  a  flexible  organization  of  the  school 
system  as  is  indicated  below,  in  which  the  psycho-physical  stages 
of  development  above  referred  to  shall  be  taken  as  the  bases  of 
classification  and  grading,  in  which  there  shall  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  readjustment,  and  in  which  there  shall  be  much  individ- 
ual instruction  without  foregoing  the  benefits  of  class  work. 

Each  school  period  corresponding  to  the  stages  of  psycho-physi- 
cal development  mentioned  above  should  be  treated  as  one  con- 
tinuous class  (whether  lasting  one  year  or  four),  in  which  class 
the  core  of  the  work  should  consist  of  a  minimum  curriculum  for 
all,  such  as  can  be  followed  by  the  slowest  and  dullest  pupil  that 
is  not  so  far  below  the  normal  plane  as  to  require  education  in  a 
special  school  for  defectives.  Furthermore,  in  planning  the  school 
work,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  pursuit  by  every  child  of 
some  special,  individual  interest  not  embraced  in  the  prescribed 
curriculum — such  as  learning  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument, 
cultivating  a  special  talent  for  drawing  or  painting,  learning  a 
foreign  language  not  provided  for  in  the  curriculum,  etc.*  In 
addition  to  this  the  plan  of  daily  work  must  be  so  flexible  that  the 
children  having  special  aptitudes  in  any  one,  in  several,  or  in  all 
directions  can  be  given  extra  work  therein.     More  difficult  prob- 


•One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  present  organization  of  education  is 
that  it  condemns  the  especially  talented  either  to  forego  the  proper  early  cul- 
tivation of  their  talent  or  else  to  give  up  such  a  general  education  as  all  men 
and  women  need  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  large,  useful,  happy,  human 
lives. 
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lems  or  a  greater  number  of  problems  illustrating  the  principles 
of  which  the  whole  class  is  endeavoring  to  gain  a  working  knowl- 
edge, may  be  given  to  those  showing  mathematical  talent;  more 
elaborate  or  a  greater  number  of  observations  and  reports  in  nature 
study  may  be  called  for  from  those  whose  ability  lies  in  this  direc- 
tiop;  while  in  the  case  of  others  the  surplus  ability  and  energy 
may  find  its  natural  outlet  in  more  reading  along  certain  lines,  in 
more  elegant  or  in  a  greater  number  of  manual  achievements,  etc. 
Further  than  this,  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  more  fortunately 
endowed  children,  wherever  practicable  (and  that  it  is  generally 
practicable  many  teachers  have  testified),  should  be  employed  to 
some  extent  in  helping  their  less  advanced  classmates.  This  is  de- 
sirable not  alone  for  the  moral  culture  incidental  to  this  kind  of 
cooperation,  nor  merely  because  a  child  can  sometimes  learn  better 
from  his  fellows  a  little  in  advance  of  him  than  from  adults,  but 
also  because  we  learn  so  much  by  teaching,  that,  aside  from  the 
moral  benefit  coming  to  the  child  teacher  from  this  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  his  measure  of  mastery  of  the  special 
kind  of  work  in  which  he  excels  his  fellows  will  usually  be  much 
increased  by  this  kind  of  exercise  of  his  powers.  But  however 
else  provision  should  be  made  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  brighter 
members  of  the  class,  a  part  of  their  surplus  energy  and  quickness 
to  learn  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  give  them  more  leisure 
for  healthful,  out-of-door  exercise  and  recreation,  lest  they  suffer 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  ill  health,  especially  nervous  disorders, 
to  which  the  child  of  precocious  mental  development  so  often  falls 
victim. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  procedure  here  proposed,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school,  involves  a  large  amount  of  individual  work, 
but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  supposing  that  it  would  favor 
the  abolition  of  class  work.  Far  from  it.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  school  would  be  class  work;  not  only  would  much  of  the 
original  exposition  and  later  explanation  by  the  teacher  be  given 
to  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  much  of  the  "recitation",  or  response 
of  the  pupils,  would  be  given  to  the  class  as  a  whole  or  to  a 
large  group  thereof.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
worked  along  the  lines  indicated  seems  to  confirm  what  might 
naturally  be  expected — that  the  attention  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  the  liveliness  and  excellence  of  the  contribution 
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of  the  individual  pupil  will  be  all  the  greater  if,  for  example,  the 
latter  has  been  observing  or  doing  something  in  nature  study  with 
which  his  classmates  are  not  equally  familiar,  or  if  he  is  reading 
something  which  the  whole  class  has  not  been  engaged  in  reading 
for  a  length  of  time  determined  by  the  size  of  the  class  and  the 
slowness  of  the  poorest  reader  it  may  contain! 

§2.  As  large  classes  could  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  single 
teacher  under  the  plan  proposed  as  could'  be  successfully  con- 
ducted by  a  single  teacher  under  any  existing  system.  Under 
this  system  there  would  naturally  be  considerable  group  work 
within  the  class ;  but  these  groups  would  be  flexible  and  constantly 
changing,  and  the  child  would  not  be  working  with  group  A  in 
reading,  although  unskillful  in  that  kind  of  activity,  just  because 
he  might  happen  to  be  quick  at  figures  and  expert  in  manual 
work;  the  group  would  not  be  fixed  for  the  term  or  for  just  so 
many  weeks  upon  the  basis  of  the  child's  apparent  brightness  or 
backwardness  in  general,  but  groups  tvould  form  themselves,  as 
it  were,  in  every  kind  of  school  occupation,  in  accordance  with 
what  the  different  children  might  be  doing  in  the  several  lines  of 
school  activity.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  would 
be  that  the  children  would  not  be  prejudiced, ;  and  their  self- 
confidence  imdnly  discouraged  or  encouraged,  as  the  case  might 
be,  by  an  artificial  estimate  of  their  rank  among  their  fellows; 
but  greater  mutual  respect,  a  healthier  self-confidence,  and  there- 
fore more  pleasure  in  life  and  greater  zest  and  success  for  every 
individual,  would  arise  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
school,  children  do  not  necessarily  belong  in  one  of  the  two  oppo- 
site classes,  the  "bright"  and  the  "dull",  but  that  child  A  may  be 
able  to  do  this  thing  better  than  C  and  D,  while  D  may  be  able 
to  do  the  next  thing  better  than  A  and  not  so  well  as  B,  and  so  on.* 

AJthough  it  would  doubtless  be  well,  under  any  system,  to  have 
small  classes,  containing  not  more  than  two  dozen  children,  I 
would  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  system  would  lend  itself  quite 
as  well  as  any  other  to  economy  in  the  number  of  teachers,  for 


•For  an  especially  interesting  account  of  successful  individual  worlv  in  classes 
of  average  size,  see  Mrs.  Adelia  R.  Hornbrook's  "Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching 
Mathematics  In  Secondary  Schools",  American  Educational  Bulletin  No.  VI, 
American  Book  Co.,  1895.  See  also  the  lecture  and  bibliography  on  "Individual 
Instruction"  in  the  valuable  syllabus  of  Cornell  University  Course  of  Friday 
Lectures  on  Higli  School  Work  and  Administration,  and  the  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  method  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  language  class  given 
In   Preston   W.    Search's   "Ideal   School."      (Appleton,    New  Tork). 
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with  the  help  of  one  or  more  assistant  teachers  or  normal  training 
school  cadets  in  each  school,  who  might  divide  their  time  between 
several  different  classes, — one  of  them  assisting  teacher  A  in  one 
room  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  working  in  teacher  B's 
class  in  another  room  later  in  the  day, — class  teacher's  could  work 
successfully  with  large  classes,  and  thus  the  expense  for  teacher's 
salaries  need  not  be  great.  The  especial  fimction  of  the  cadets  or 
assistant  teachers  should  generally  be  to  help  the  children  individ- 
ually or  in  small  groups;  and  the  class  teacher  might  well  assign 
the  conduct  of  the  extra  work  of  the  brighter  or  more  advanced 
pupils  to  the  assistant,  giving  her  own  especial  attention  more 
largely  to  the  less  able  children,  because  to  help  bright  children, 
skill  in  teaching  is  relatively  less  important  than  knowledge  of 
the  subject  (in  which  the  cadet,  fresh  from  her  studies,  is  gen- 
erally not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  experienced  teacher), 
\^•he^eaa  the  duller  children  need  all  the  pedagogical  skill  that 
the  experienced  teacher  can  bring  to  their  assistance.* 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  system  herein  pro- 
posed, in  which  the  same  class-teacher  would  have  charge  of  a 
class  throughout  the  whole  of  a  given  school  period  corresponding 
to  one  of  the  stages  of  psycho-physical  development  referred  to  in 
Postiilate  III,  the  number  of  classes  in  a  given  school  could  most 
readily,  and  in  a  manner  so  flexible  as  to  be  almost  automatic,  be 
adapted  to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  community.  While  a  com- 
paratively small  community  might  not  have  more  than  three  or 
four  classes  in  its  elementary  department  (or  school  of  boyhood 
and  girlhood  proper),  starting  one  each  year,  a  larger  community 
with  its  correspondingly  larger  school  fund,  might  start  classes 
not  only  semi-annually  but  quarterly,  bi-monthly,  or  even  oftener, 
so  that  any  child  in  this  stage  of  psycho-physical  development 
could,  at  any  time  throughout  the  school  year,  find  some  class 
that  would  he  almost  perfectly  adapted  to  his  exact  stage  of  ad- 
vancement; and  in  such  large  schools,  while  it  would  doubtless 
generally  be  advisable  for  a  child  to  continue  in  the  same  class, 
under  the  same  teacher,  throughout  the  whole  school  period  in 

•For  a  dIscuSalon  of  the  economy  of  making  use  of  assistant  teachers  to  work 
In  the  same  room  with  the  teachers  of  large  classes,  see  especially  the  syllabus 
(with  bibliography)  of  a  lecture  by  Superintendent  Kennedy  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
given  on  page  53  of  the  Cornell  University  Course  of  Friday  Lectures  on  High 
School  Work  and  Administration;  and  see  also  Mr.  Kennedy's  presentation  of 
the  subject  on  page  295  of  the  National  Educational  Association's  Preceedings 
for  1901. 
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question  (a  period  roughly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  years 
in  length  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  department),  it  would  he 
possible  at  any  time  to  transfer  from  one  class  to  another  a  child 
whose  mental  and  physical  growth  was  especially  rapid  or  espe- 
cially slow,  or  who  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  or  his 
teacher's  disposition,  should  not  be  getting  on  well  in  the  class  in 
which  he  happened  at  the  time  to  be.  In  such  a  large  school,  hav- 
ing a  number  of  classes  started  at  nearly  the  same  time  some  of 
the  classes  might  be  proceeding  quite  rapidly  while  others  were 
progressing  very  slowly,  the  teacher  of  class  A  might  be  able  to 
.get  most  of  her  class  very  rapidly  over  the  ground  in  its  study  of 
elementary  mathematics  but  might  have  to  go  very  slow  with 
them  in  English,  while  class  B  might  be  making  especially  rapid 
progress  in  English  but  be  slower  than  other  classes  in  mathe- 
matics or  in  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity.  It  would  be 
easy  under  such  conditions  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  class  to 
another  so  as  to  group  the  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  work  together  most  successfully  and  harmoniously. 

§3.  While  the  matters  already  referred  to  are  important,  the 
greater  benefit,  perhaps,  that  would  come  from  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  system  of  reorganizing  our  schools,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  change  it  would  make  in  the  relation  of  the  teachers  to 
her  work, — the  inspiring  freedom  it  would  give  her  when  she 
should  be  released  from  the  treadmill  grind  of  a  machine  opera- 
tive engaged  upon  a  part  of  a  part  of  something  with  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  which  she  has  nothing  to  do,  and  thus  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  and  reward  of  the  artist-worker,  who  has,  and  must 
have  if  he  or  she  is  to  continue  to  be  an  artist,  the  satisfaction 
of  carrying  a  piece  of  work  to  its  natural  completion.  'No  longer 
tyrannized  over  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  every  class  and  the 
whole  class — the  bright  and  the  dull,  the  sanguine  and  the  phleg- 
matic, those  favored  by  a  cultured  and  prosperous  home  and  those 
handicapped  by  a  home  environment  of  poverty,  ignorance  -and 
indifference,  those  well  and  those  ill  prepared — no  longer  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  strain  by  the  necessity  of  bringing 
each  rapidly  succeeding  class,  as  a  whole,  to  a  preordained  point  in 
the  curriculum  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  so  as  to  make 
connection  with  another  equally  short-lived  class  at  a  fixed  date 
twelve,  six  or  three  months  from  the  time  she  first  looks  her  little 
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company  of  individuals  in  the  face,  the  teacher,  transformed 
from  a  factory-hand  into  one  whose  work  is  dignified  and  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  fact  that  it  covers  the  whole  of  a 
natural  period  of  child  life,  instead  of  an  arbitrary  section  of 
&ich  a  unit,  may  well  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,  finding 
continual  delight  in  a  noble  work  freely  pursued.  She  could  then 
proceed  serenely  without  imdue  haste,  to  do  her  best  to  help  the 
children  in  her  charge  to  the  most  perfect  development  individu- 
ally possible  for  each  one  of  them  within  the  phycho-physical 
period  of  development  constituting  her  field  of  work. 

Her  duty  would  no  longer  be  to  impart  to  all  of  her  pupils,  re- 
gardless of  their  various  idiosyncrasies,  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  information  in  just  so  many  subjects,  and  to  train  them  aU  to 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  proficiency  in  certain  prescribed  ac- 
tivities. But  wherever  any  individual  of  her  class  should  appear 
to  have  completed  the  period  of  psycho-physical  development  to 
which  her  department  of  the  school  was  designed  to  minister,  it 
would  be  her  duty  (after  consultation  with  her  principal  and 
with  the  parents  of  the  young  person)  to  transfer  the  latter  to 
the  next  department  of  the  school,  even  though  the  estimated 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  stage  of  development  represented 
by  her  own  department  had  not  elapsed  and  she  should  not  be 
ready  to  pass  her  class  as  a  whole  over  to  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  next  higher  department,  and  even  though  the  young  per- 
son in  question,  although  more  mature,  should  not  be  more,  but 
should  even  be  less  proficient  in  the  work  of  this  department  of 
the  school  than  most  of  the  classmates  he  would  leave  behind  him. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  happen  that  the  development  of 
one  or  more  of  the  children  under  the  care  of  an  elementary- 
department  teacher,  for  instance,  should  be  so  much  more  back- 
ward than  that  of  the  average,  that  such  child  or  children  should 
not  be  mature  enough  to  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  this  class.  A,  let  us  say,  to  transfer 
such  children  to  the  teacher  of  class  B  of  the  same  department, — 
not  necessarily  to  remain  in  class  B  until  the  B  teacher  should 
promote  her  class  as  a  whole  to  the  secondary  transition  depart- 
ment and  start  again  with  a  class  of  youngsters  coming  from 
the  primary  transition  department,  but  each  one  of  these  chil- 
dren should  remain  until  the  teacher  and  the  supervising  authority 
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should  feel  satisfied  that  he  was  mentally  and  physically  mature 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  next  stage  of  school  life.  When  her 
pupils  should  have  about  reached  the  completion  of  the  stage  of 
boyhood  and  girlhood  proper,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
stage  of  pubescence,  the  elementary  department  teacher's  work 
with  her  class  would  be  done,  and  she  would  pass  the  young  people 
on  to  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  transition  department,  re- 
gardless of  whether  each  and  all  of  them  could  tell  the  year  and 
d^  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  could  work  so  many  problems  in 
percentage  in  so  many  minutes,  could  extract  the  cube  root  of  a 
number,  or  even  whether  one  or  more  of  them  were  deficient  in 
some  petty,  simple  matter  that  the  normal  child  might  well  be 
expected  to  master  in  the  elementary  department. 

The  teacher's  duty  would  be  discharged  when  she  had  done  her 
best  for  each  child  under  her  care;  uniformity  of  result  would 
not  be  required;  she  would  be  judged  in  a  large  way,  not  by 
minute  tests.  The  supervising  ofiicer  would  visit  her  class  from 
time  to  time  (not  at  fixed  periods),  would  observe  her  work,  and 
would  find  out  how  the  children  were  getting  on  under  her  care ; 
the  supervisor  would  also  know  what  was  being  done  in  the  other 
classes,  and  how  well,  on  the  average,  the  children  trained  by 
the  teacher  under  consideration  were  conducting  themselves  and 
doing  their  work  in  the  next  stage  of  school  life.  Further  than 
this,  records  of  the  characteristics,  the  physical  and  mental  pe- 
culiarities of  each  child  would  be  kept  throughout  its  school  life. 
With  such  means  at  hand  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  teacher's 
work,  she  could  under  the  proposed  plan  be  given  a  very  large 
freedom  to  reach  results  in  her  own  way.  She  could  vary  the 
usual  daily  program  by  taking  the  children  into  the  fields  or 
woods  in  order  to  study  nature,  or  to  visit  some  industrial  estab- 
lishment in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  manual  and  mechani- 
cal processes  and  some  business  methods,  whenever  it  might  seem 
wise  for  her  to  do  so.  Supervising  officers,  courses  of  study, 
text  books,  school  programs — all  these  would  still  be  at  hand  to 
help  the  teacher  in  her  work,  but  she  would  no  longer  be  in 
bondage  to  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  this  connection  let  it  be  empha- 
sized that  under  the  organization  of  the  schools  proposed  it  would 
not  only  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  learn  to  know  hpr  children 
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well,  to  know  each  member  of  her  class  throughout  a  fairly  long 
period,*  one  of  the  most  natural  results  of  which  would  be  to 
develop  a  strong  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils  (for,  as 
Henry  Ware  has  very  beautifully  said  in  his  novel  "Zenobia",  to 
love  each  other  we  chiefly  need  to  know  each  other,  it  is  ignorance 
that  begets  suspicion  and  dislike),  but,  as  a  result  of  this  full 
knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  young  persons  during  the  whole 
of  a  natural  period  of  psycho-physical  development  the  teacher 
would  come  to  understand  this  stage  of  human  development  as 
no  teacher  can  be  expected  to  understand  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment under  our  present  system  of  grading. 

In  a  word,  the  teacher  would  be  enabled  to  do  a  large  work  in 
ii  large  way.  The  educational  factory  operative  of  today,  always 
under  a  nervous  strain  to  complete  a  stint  (and  an  impossible 
•one!)  within  a  fixed  time,  could  then  (and  I  believe  that  in  most 
cases  she  would' then)  become  a  joyous  artist,  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating,  as  well  as  one  of  the  noblest 
occupations  that  life  affords. 


'Many  schools  have  come  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  this,  and  In  the 
German  gymnasium  It  Is  customary  for  the  ordinarlus  (the  teacher  who  gives 
Instruction  to  the  class  In  at  least  one  of  Its  principal  studies  and  who  is 
especially  In  charge  of  It  as  a  class  teacher,  although  under  the  departmental 
system  even  the  lowest  class  has  several  teachers)  of  the  lowest  class  (sexta), 
composed  of  boys  of  nine  or  ten,  to  continue  as  ordinarlus  and  principal  Instruc- 
tor of  this  group  of  boys  while  they  are  passing  through  the  next  two  annual 
classes  (quinta  and  quata).  That  Is  to  say  there  will  be  In  the  gymnasium 
three  teachers,  every  one  of  whom  In  turn  will  take  charge  of  the  lowest  class 
And  carry  the  group  of  boys  through  the  first  three  years  of  the  gymnasium. 


(To  be  Continued) 


A  Development  Lesson  on  "Snowbound 

Miss   C.  K.   Maetin,   Jacksok,    Ohio. 

|3nH.iiuiiiQiMiiiiiiiiic|HERE  is  undoubtedly  no  element  in  nature  more 
I  r'M  I  conducive  to  poetic  meditation  than  snow, — fthe 
ill  feathery  flakes  falling  through  the  air  and  the  beau- 
I  I   tiful  soft  white  blanket  that  covers  the  ground  are 

|]iiniiuiiiiDHiiHiimi4  inspiring  alike  to  young  and  old.  The  child  just 
I  I  beginning  to  walk  soon  toddles  to  the  window  when 

I  I   he  notices  the  snowflakes,  and  if  he  cannot  express 

4^]iiiiuinuiaiiimiiiHu$  j^jg  j^y  ^t  the  sight  with  his  voice,  his  beaming 
face  will,  and  his  chubby  hands  will  pat  against  the  window-pane 
iii  sheer  delight.  To  him  it  may  mean  a  possible  new'  pastime,  at- 
tracting his  attention  as  long  as  it  lasts;  at  any  rate,  he  loves 
to  watch  the  graceful  movements  of  the  active  objects  that  seem 
to  want  to  play  with  him. 

The  children  in  kindergarten  and  primary  work  sing  action 
songs  in  expressing  their  idea  of  snow  and  the  protective  covering 
it  gives  the  earth,  and  in  many  other  ways  show  their  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  these  apparently  mysterious  "fleecy  lambkins 
from  the  cloud-mountains."  To  older  children  a  snowstorm  may 
mean  only  greater  winter  sport  in  the  way  of  outdoor  exercise, 
but  even  *o,  there  is  wonderful  appeal  to  the  boisterous  boy  and 
care-free,  loving  girl  about  the  element  of  snow  that  is  indeed 
magnetic  in  its  nature.  For  those  children  who  have  had  the 
benefits  of  poetry-study  in  grammar  grade  work  for  some  time 
is  this  lesson  especially  developed. 

Many  poems  and  some  prose  works  have  had  snow  as  +heir 
theme,  but  it  remained  for  The  Quaker  Poet  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  bitter  winds  and  frosty  ground  of  a  New  England  winter, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Whittier  household  during  their 
experience  of  being  shut  off  from  the  outside  world  for  a  week 
by  a  heavy  snowfall,  to  produce  the  masterful  "Snow-Bound".  In ' 
this  narrative  Whittier  has  described  his  home  and  his  boyhood 
Tife.  The  house  visited  thus  by  the  storm  is  still  standing,  and  is 
open  to  visitors,  and  there  may  be  seen  the  kitchen  just  as  it  was 
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when  "the  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free."  Whittier's  outdoor 
life  let  him  into  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  his  reading  of 
some  poems  of  Bums  gave  him  the  hint  how  to  find  poetry  in  com- 
mon things.  How  well  he  excels  in  this  is  revealed  in  his  winter 
idyl  which  he  dedicates  to  the  memory  of  the  household  it 
describes.  Whittier's  kindly  feeling  toward  and  sympathy  for 
each  member  of  the  house  he  mentions  is  one  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  this  poem. 

"Snow-Bound"  possesses  several  attributes  that  almost  never 
fail  to  place  a  prodtiction  among  the  highest;  namely, — the  de- 
scribing of  homelife ;  the  handling  of  an  element  of  nature ;  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  strength  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  soundness  of  the  pedagogical  method  used  might  possibly 
be  questioned,  but  it  is  a  capable  teacher  who  leaves  her  class 
with  just  enough  subject  matter  unexplained  or  undeveloped  to 
arouse  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  reread  this  fine  poem 
when  they  are  older.  If  maturer  minds  discover  new  beauties  in 
"Snow-Bound"  after  several  readings  we  cannot  expect  yoimg 
minds  to  grasp  the  poem  in  its  entirety  after  their  initial  study 
of  it.  The  highest  test  of  good  teaching  is  judged  by  the  good 
results  obtained,  and  the  best  results  in  teaching  "Snow-Bound" 
are  the  development  of  the  child's  power  of  thought  and  the  giving 
to  him  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

The  quotations  suggested  for  memorising  seem  to  be  favorites 
of  most  of  the  admirers  of  Whittier,  and  it  ought  to  be  urged  upon 
each  member  of  the  class  to  select  one  of  them  and  repeat  it  imtil 
he  knows  it. 

QUESTIONS     ON     PKEFAOE. 

What  is  meant  by  a  winter  idyl?  Where  did  Whittier  get 
the  prose  quotation  that  precedes  this  poem  ?  Who  was  Cornelius 
Agrippa  ?  Have  you  read  Emerson's  "The  Snow-Storm"  ?  Why 
is  the  quotation  from  Emerson's  poetry  a  fitting  preface  to  "Snow- 
Bound"  ?    To  what  is  this  poem  dedicated  ? 

INTBODtrOTOEY  QUESTIONS. 

In  what  month  does  the  first  snow  storm  usually  occur  ?  What 
is  meant  by  "brief  December  Day"  ?    Which  is  the  shortest  day 
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of  the  year  ?  How  did  the  sun  rise  ?  How  did  it  set  ?  What  told 
of  the  coming  snow  storm  ?  What  is  meant  by  homespun 
stuff?  What  wind  usually  brings  a  snowstorm?  In  what 
direction  did  the  wind  blow?  What  sound  could  be  heard? 
What  were  some  of  the  nightly  chores?  What  is  meant  by  "lit- 
tering the  stalls"  ?  What  did  they  feed  the  cows  ?  The  horses  ? 
What  is  a  stanchion  ?  What  were  the  walnut  bows  ?  Why  does 
it  speak  of  the  early  perch  of  the  cock  ?  What  was  the  crested 
helmet  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  querulous  challenge  ?  What  time 
did  it  begin  to  snow  ?  Meaning  of  hoary  ?  How  did  the  outdoor 
objects  look  by  early  bedtime  ?  What  did  the  clothes  line  posts 
resemble  ?  How  long  did  it  snow  ?  ]\Ieaning  of  tiny  spherule  ? 
Nature's  geometric  signs  ?  Define  pellicle.  What  was  the  hoary 
meteor?  What  is  the  shape  of  a  snowflake.  How  did  the  world 
look  the  second  morning?  Why  did  they  say  there  was  no  cloud 
above,  or  earth  below?  What  did  they  see  in  place  of  familiar 
sights  ?  What  did  the  corn-crib  resemble  ?  Could  they  see  the 
road  ?  What  did  the  bridle-post  appear  to  be  ?  Can  you  tell  what 
a  Chinese  roof  is  like  ?  Do  you  know  about  Pisa's  leaning  mir- 
acle ?  What  kind  of  a  man  was  the  father  ?  What  did  he  say 
in  the  morning?  Do  you  think  the  boys  understood  what  he 
meant  ?  Were  they  pleased  ?  What  are  buskins  ?  Were  the  drifts 
very  deep  ?  How  did  they  make  a  path  through  the  deepest 
drifts  ?  Did  you  ever  read  of  Aladdin's  cave  and  his  lamp  ?  What 
did  they  do  when  they  reached  the  barn  ?  Do  you  think  the  ani- 
mals were  glad  to  see  them  ?  Meaning  of  horned  patriarch  ?  Who 
was  Amun  ?  Did  the  snow  drift  during  the  day  ?  Was  the  church 
bell  heard  ?  Were  there  any  signs  of  life  outside  ?  Could  they 
hear  the  accustomed  music  of  the  brooklet  ?  When  evening  came 
what  did  they  do  ?  Meaning  of  crane  and  pendant  trammels  ? 
Andirons?  Would  you  enjoy  spending  a  winter  evening  before 
such  a  fireplace  ?  What  rhyme  did  they  recall  ?  What  effect  did 
the  full  moon  have  on  outdoor  objects  the  second  night  ?  Was 
it  a  contented  household  that  night?  What  animals  are  mentioned 
that  enjoy  the  firelight  ?  Meaning  of  silhouette  ?  Define  cou- 
chant.  What  were  on  the  hearth  ?  What  were  in  the  basket  ? 
Why  are  lines  175-82  worth  memorizing?  Who  of  this  circle 
remained  yet  alive  when  the  author  wrote  the  poem  ?  Would  lines 
200-11  be  good  quotations?     How  did  they  spend  this  evening? 
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Why  was  story-telling  resorted  to  rather  than  reading?     "Who 
was  Dame  Warren? 


THE    FATHEB. 

Whom  do  you  think  they  would  look  to  for  the  first  tale  ?  Where 
had  their  father  lived  when  a  young  man?  Where  is  Memphre- 
magog  ?  What  is  a  moose  and  samp  ?  Tell  of  several  things  he 
enjoyed  as  a  young  man.  Where  is  St.  Francois  ?  Salisbury  ? 
Did  he  help  with  the  harvesting?  Did  he  fish,  and  what  fish 
did  they  catch  ?  Had  he  experiences  living  near  the  shore  ? 
Where  is  Boar's  Head  ?  Isles  of  Shoals  ?  Meaning  of  hake-broil 
and  chowder  ?  Define  gundalow.  Do  you  think  the  children  en- 
joyed their  father's  recital  of  his  Canadian  life?  Do  you  think 
all  boys  like  to  know  how  their  fathers  lived,  worked  and  played 
when  young? 

THE  MOTHER. 

How  did  their  mother  occupy  herself  while  relating  her  story  ? 
What  is  Cochecho  town  now  ?  How  did  one  of  her  ancestors  nar- 
rowly escape  with  his  life  ?  What  kind  of  poetry  did  they  have  in 
her  early  days  ?  Did  her  recalling  the  old  times  make  an  impres- 
sion on  her  listeners  ?  WTiat  did  "the  gray  wizard's  conjuring  book" 
contain  ?  How  famous  was  it  ?  Where  is  the  Piscataqua  ?  What 
memories  of  her  happy  outdoor  life  did  she  recall  ?  What  thought 
changed  the  expression  on  her  face?  Have  you  read  of  William 
Sewell?  Was  he  well-liked?  What  do  you  know  of  Thomas 
Chalkley  ?  Was  he  a  large  man  ?  Narrate  the  incident  of  where 
he  offered  himself  as  food  when  the  provisions  were  low.  What 
is  a  school  of  porpoise  ?  Where  did  this  incident  happen  ?  How 
was  the  crew  saved  ?    How  was  Abraham's  child  saved  ? 

THE  UNCLE. 

Was  the  uncle  an  educated  man  ?  Did  he  know  much  about 
books?  With  what  kind  of  knowledge  was  he  familiar?  Who 
had  been  his  teachers?  How  could  he  tell  about  the  weather? 
What  do  we  mean  by  saying  he  held  the  keys  to  all  the  woodcraft 
mysteries  ?  Why  did  he  understand  the  meanings  of  nature's 
voices?     What  character  in  mythology  did  he  resemble?     What 
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kind  of  man  do  you  think  he  was  ?  Did  he  know  much  about 
the  outside  world?  What  were  some  of  the  pleasures  he  told 
about  ?  What  did  he  shoot  ?  What  kind  of  eggs  did  he  find  ? 
What  caused  his  listeners  to  forget  about  the  outside  cold  and  wind  ? 
Do  you  think  the  uncle  was  a  good  story-teller  ?  What  season 
did  the  stories  recall  ?  What  is  a  mink  ?  What  did  the  mink  do  ? 
Where  was  the  woodchuck  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  a  hermit  ? 
What  was  the  muskrat  doing?  Did  you  ever  see  a  muskrat's 
house  ?  Of  what  is  it  made  ?  Where  was  the  squirrel  and  what 
was  it  doing  ?  , 

THE   AUNT. 

Whom  next  does  the  author  recall  ?  In  what  manner  does  he 
speak  of  her  ?  How  does  he  remember  her  ?  Had  she  ever  mar- 
ried ?  What  does  she  say  of  her  girlhood  ?  Had  she  ever  a  ro- 
mance ?  Was  she  a  useful  woman  ?  ^Vhat  characteristics  had  she 
that  kept  her  young?  Did  they  love  and  respect  her?  Do  most 
families  enjoy  having  such  a  person  with  them  ?  Was  she  happy 
and  contented  ?  Do  some  people  scorn  the  unmarried  woman  ? 
What  does  Whittier  say  to  such  people  ? 

•      SISTEE    MABY. 

How  many  sisters  had  Whittier?  Do  you  know  their  names? 
What  was  Mary  doing  ?  Was  she  the  kind  of  girl  most  boys  like  for 
a  sister  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  What  of  her  disposition  ? 
Was  she  kind  ?  Do  you  think  she  was  a  favorite  with  her  friends  ? 
Was  she  living  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  "Snow-Bound"  ?  How 
did  her  friends  express  themselves  when  she  was  buried? 

SISTEE   ELIZABETH. 

Who  was  the  youngest  in  the  family  ?  Where  was  she  sitting  ? 
What  is  a  motley-braided  rug?  Who  do  you  think  made  it? 
Describe  Elizabeth.  How  long  had  she  been  dead  when  her  brother 
wrote  this  poem?  From  the  statements  made  what  do  you  judge 
of  their  friendship  ?  How  do  you  know  they  enjoyed  strolls  to- 
gether? Why  did  the  familiar  things  look  less  bright  after  she 
died  ?  Give  the  beautiful  eulogy  he  pays  her  memory.  What  is 
meant  by  "life's  late  afternoon"  ?    "Sunset  gates  imbar"  ?   What 
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two  poems  did  he  dedicate  to  her?  Do  you  know  of  any  poems 
she  wrote  ?  Where  does  he  expect  to  meet  her  ?  Had  his  sisters 
exerted  a  good  influence  over  him?  What  makes  you  think  he 
was  always  kind  to  them  ? 

THE  DISTEICT  SCHOOL  MASTEE. 

) 

Why  is  the  first  line  so  explanatory  of  what  follows  ?  Had  he 
a  certain  place  to  sit  at  the  fire  ?  Do  you  judge  his  age  ?  Had  he 
a  beard?  Mention  several  things  he  did.  Why  did  he  speak 
of  "Dartmouth"  College  ?  Where  had  he  been  bom  ?  What 
makes  you  think  his  folks  were  poor  ?  What  else  had  he  done 
besides  teaching  ?  Why  was  he  a  welcome  visitor  at  many  homes  ? 
Was  he  considered  a  classical  scholar?  Where  is  Pindus  Moun- 
tain ?  What  of  the  Araxes  Eiver  ?  Do  you  understand  the  ref- 
erence made  to  Olympus  ?  Would  you  consider  the  school  master  a 
good  teacher  ?  Why  ?  What  were  his  ideas  of  slavery  ?  What  makes 
you  think  Whittier  liked  him  ? 

THE    GUEST. 

Who  was  "the  not  unfeared,  half-welcome  guest?"  In  what 
respects  does  she  differ  from  the  other  women  mentioned  ?  Was 
she  critical  ?  Had  she  a  quick  temper  ?  Was  she  re- 
ligious ?  Who  was  Petruchio's  Kate  ?  Siena's  saint  ?  Why 
are  comparisons  made  ?  Had  she  travelled  much  ?  Why 
had  she  gone  to  the  Eastern  Countries  ?  Where  is  Smyrna  ? 
Malta  ?  Jerusalem  ?  Who  was  "the  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon"  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  guest  ?  Did  her  education  and  religion 
soften  the  hard  realities  of  life  ?  Was  she  a  practical  woman  ? 
Did  Whittier  sympathize  with  her  wild,  enthusiastic  fancies? 
How  did  he  judge  her  impulsive  outbursts?  In  what  manner 
did  she  think  the  Lord  would  come  again  to  earth  ?  Give  mean- 
ing of  "threads  the  fatal  sisters  spun."  Ancestral  years.  Did 
Whittier  treat  her  respectfully  ?  What  reasons  does  he  give  for 
her  peculiar  personality  ?  Why  is  it  best  to  see  the  good  char- 
acteristics of  people,  and  not  to  notice  their  weaknesses?  Why 
do  yon  think  the  author  was  justified  in  calling  Mrs.  Harriet 
Livermore  "a  not  unfeared,  half-welcome  guest"  ? 
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THE  ENDING. 

What  time  did  they  go  to  bed  ?  What  did  the  uncle  do  ?  What 
did  the  mother  do  when  her  work  was  laid  aside?  Did  they 
sleep  well  that  night  ?  What  awakened  them  next  morning  ?  What 
did  they  see  ?  Were  the  teamsters  cheerful  about  their  work  ?  Do 
you  know  "Nature's  subtlest  law"  ?  What  pictures  did  the  young 
men  see?  Meaning  of  "the  charm  which  Eden  never  lost"? 
Who  paused  at  their  door?  What  did  he  say?  Do  you 
think  the  mother  went?  Give  the  author's  idea  of  a  true 
Christian.  Why  would  you  wish  to  remember  lines  670-4? 
How  long  was  it  before  they  heard  from  the  outside  world? 
Give  the  reading  material  they  had  reread.  What  book 
was  hidden  ?  What  do  you  know  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  writings  ? 
What  did  the  village  paper  contain?  Meting  of  panoramic? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  the  Creeks  ?  McGregor  ? 
Taygetos?  Yipsilanti?  What  do  you  suppose  was  in  the  Muse 
comer?  Does  this  newspaper  compare  favorably  with  our  week- 
lies? What  book  does  the  author  teU  the  angel  to  close?  Give 
meaning  of  palimpsest.  Monographs.  Do  you  think  he  enjoyed 
recalling  these  things?  Why  would  lines  734-39  be  appropriate 
for  memorizing  ?  What  is  meant  by  "Truce  of  God"  ?  Why  are 
Flemish  pictures  spoken  of  in  reference  to  old  days?  Can  you 
describe  the  attitude  of  the  traveller  in  the  last  lines  ? 

OONVEESATION    LESSON    AFTER    COMPLETED    POEM. 

Why  could  Whittier  write  such  a  vivid  account  of  a  snow- 
storm ?  Tell  the  story  using  your  own  words.  Which  parts  did 
you  enjoy  most  ?  Give  a  character  sketch  of  each  member  of  th& 
household  mentioned  ?  Name  several  characteristics  of  Whit- 
tier's  that  are  revealed  in  this  poem.  Can  you  generally  judge  cor- 
rectly a  man's  character  by  his  treatment  of  his  mother  and  sisters  ? 
How  many  attributes  has  this  poem  that  make  it  the  best  of  its 
kind  ?  Is  there  one  particular  idea  given  that  you  especially  like  ? 
Have  you  read  anything  else  of  Whittier's  aside  from  the  study  of 
"Snow-Bound".  Why  is  it  a  good  idea  to  study  the  life  of  an 
author?  Explain  why  Whittier  displays  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ?  Does  he  show  much  sympathy  and  leniency 
toward    the    frailties  of  the  human    race  ?     Does  he    recognize 
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strength  in  character?  What  do  you  mean  by  a  broad-minded 
person?  In  what  respect  can  we  call  a  poet  an  artist  the  same 
as  a  painter  of  famous  pictures  or  as  a  composer  of  fine  music  ? 

QUOTATIONS. 

Lines 

175     "What  matter  how  the"  night  behaved  ? 

What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved? 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 

Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 

O  Time  and  Change! — ^with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day. 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone  ; 

182     Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on ! 

200     Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees, 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play ! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
211     And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own ! 

422     And  yet,  dear  heart !  remembering  thee, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality. 

"What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold? 

"What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
427     Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
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670     All  hearts  confess  the  saints  elect 

Who,  twain  in  faith,  in  love  agree, 
And  melt  not  in  an  acid  sect 

673         The  Christian  pearl  of  charity. 

735     I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 

The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears: 
Life  greatens  in  these  later  years, 

739     The  century's  aloe  flowers  today! 
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Edith  M.  Tuttle,  Washington  Ieving  High  School, 
!New  Yokk. 

♦jin«i«wnHMiiiiiiit*j£Q^j£j)  girls  be  given  such  an  education  in  the 
I  ^  I  public  schools  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their 
I       1^       I    living? 


The  question  suggests  to  my  mind  two  pictures, 
f  iniimninDiiiiiHiiiitc^  ^°®  ^^  ^^®  wood-cut  which  ornaments  the  diploma 
I  I   which  my  grandmother  earned  as  a  student  in  a 

I  I    "select  female  seminary."     It  represents  a  group 

•i>]nniaiiHaiiniiiiiiiic4>  q£  mpgij  girls  in  poke  bonnets  and  very  wide  skirts 
walking  aimlessly  about  in  a  grove  of  stiff-looking  trees.  Back 
of  the  trees  is  a  two-story  frame  building  where  my  grandmother 
and  other  "select  young  ladies"  learned  geometry,  Latin,  dancing, 
embroidery  and  polite  letter  writing.  The  other  picture  is  the 
auditorium  of  a  present  day  girls'  high  school  in  New  York  City. 
Two  girls  are  on  the  platfonn,  one  taking  minutes,  the  other  con- 
ducting a  girls'  assembly  in  parliamentary  fashion.  Through 
the  open  doors  at  the  back  of  the  assembly  room  I  catch  glimpses 
of  classrooms  where  girls  are  at  work  learning  dressmaking, 
millinery,  book-binding,  stenography,  and  designing. 

What  has  caused  this  divergence  in  the  education  of  girls  of 
today  from  the  education  of  girls  of  three  generations  ago  ?  Let 
the  statistics  of  women  wage-earners  answer.  William  Hard 
and  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  an  article  called  "The  Woman's  In- 
vasion", published  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  December,  1908, 
say  that  in  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,353,988 
women  wage-earners.  If  the  number  had  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  without  any  increase  in  ratio,  there  would  in 
1900  have  been  3,757,689  women  wage-earners.  But  in  1900 
there  were  actually  4,833,630,  an  increase  over  the  normal  num- 
ber due  to  increase  in  population  of  over  one  million  wage-earners 
in  twenty  years.  In  1890,  17%  of  the  total  female  population 
of  the  United  States,  were  in  gainful  occupations;  in  1900, 
18.8%.     This  means  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  girls  and  women 
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in  the  United  States  work  for  wages;  but  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  other  four-fifths  have  never  been  or  never  will  be  wage- 
earners.  A  recent  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics shows  that  the  average  period  of  employment  for  factory 
women  in  Chicago  is  seven  years.  The  average  period  in  other 
cities  is  approximately  the  same. 

This  tide  of  women  toward  wage-earning  occupations  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  growth  of  vocational  schools  for  girls.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  those  who  believe  that  no  school  is  good  for  a 
girl  except  such  as  teaches  her  according  to  the  old  ideals  of  the 
"female  seminary",  see  in  vocational  schools  a  menace;  and  that 
those  who  believe  that  no  school  is  good  for  a  girl  except  such  as 
prepares  her  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  as  it  is  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  see  in  vocational  schools  not  disaster  to  woman- 
hood, but  salvation? 

The  problem  of  woman's  work  is  sometimes  discussed  as  if  it 
had  sprung  out  of  the  ground  in  the  last  generation.  But  ages 
ago  women  did  manufacturing  and  similar  work  in  their  own 
homes.  The  Hebrew  ideal  of  a  "virtuous  woman"  includes  such 
work: 

"She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands. 

"She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it;  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

"She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff. 

"She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles 
unto  the  merchant." 

According  to  the  ancient  record,  the  honored  Hebrew  matron 
was  a  manufacturer,  a  planter,  a  merchant.  The  duties  of  women 
in  our  own  country  a  hundred  years  ago  were  very  similar.  Un- 
til recent  times  women  spun  and  wove  and  made  the  household 
supplies  of  clothing,  soap,  candles,  cheese,  and  other  things.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  began  to 
change  the  location  of  the  work  of  many  women.  In  the  garment 
factories  of  Boston  in  1831,  out  of  1700  employees,  more  than 
1300  were  women.  The  history  of  women  in  factory  work  is 
the  history,  not  so  much  of  new  work  for  women,  as  of  the  trans- 
f errence  of  women's  work  from  their  homes  to  factories.  Every 
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time  something  is  done  in  factories  which  has  previously  been 
done  at  home  there  is  a  new  squad  of  factory  women.  Following 
the  migration  of  women  to  factories,  came  their  entrance  in  in- 
creasing numbers  into  stores  as  sales-women  and  into  oiRces  aa 
stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  clerks.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  quietly  thrown  down  the  barrier  which  once  shut  them  up, 
as  teachers,  to  the  instruction  of  very  yoimg  children,  and  have 
taken  every  sort  of  position  connected  with  teaching.  They  have 
entered,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  every  other  profession.  Mr. 
Hard  and  Mrs.  Dorr,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  say: 

"Anybody  who  tries  to  stop  an  automatic  industrial  movement 
of  this  kind  by  preaching  at  it  would  have  made  an  able  prime 
minister  for  King  Canute  on  the  day  he  ordered  back  the  sea. 
Economic  causes,  uncontrollable  by  sermons,  are  forcing  women 
into  industry.  We  shall  have  more  women,  instead  of  fewer,  at 
work  in  the  future." 

Many  of  the  vocational  schools  for  girls  which  have  been  estab- 
lished as  the  "woman's  invasion"  has  advanced  are  under  private 
management.  Such  are  the  numerous  commercial  schools,  the 
classes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in  many 
cities,  the  Trade  School  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs  and  the  Hebrew 
Technical  School  in  New  York  City,  the  Simmons  College  in 
Boston,  and  the  Industrial  Art  School  at  Hull  House,  Chicago. 
Others  are  public  schools.  Boston  has  two  such  schools.  The 
Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  planned  for  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  grammar  school  and  can  afford  only  one  more 
school  year.  In  that  year  the  girls  learn  a  trade  such  as  millin- 
ery, dressmaking  or  book-binding.  The  Manual  High  School  in 
Boston  combines,  in  its  longer  courses,  instruction  in  a  trade  with 
the  usual  studies  of  a  high  school  course.  The  Washington 
Irving  High  School  in  New  York  City  gives,  in  its  three  year 
courses,  instruction  in  a  trade  or  in  commercial  work,  combined 
with  cultural  work  in  English  and  in  modem  languages.  The 
fact  that  the  enrollment  at  this  school  increased  in  ten  years 
from  300  to  6,000,  speaks  for  the  popularity  of  this  sort  of  edu- 
cation. On  October  27,  1909,  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  technical  high  school  for 
girls  in  Brooklyn.  In  September,  1910,  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  previously  run  as  a  private  philanthropy,  be- 
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came  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City.  In  this 
school  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  taught  such 
trades  as  dressmaking,  hat  making  and  stencil  cutting.  The 
girls  use  the  materials  actually  supplied  to  the  trades;  the  ma- 
chines used  in  electric  operating  are  those  used  in  modern  fac- 
tories ;  the  output  of  the  girls'  work  is  sold.  During  about  three 
months  the- sale  of  pupils'  work  has  netted  $2,000,  which  more 
than  covers  the  cost  of  materials. 

Education,  according  to  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Har- 
vard, is  "that  training  which  has  as  its  aim  preparation  for  com- 
plete living."  Training  girls  to  earn  their  living  is  far  from 
preparing  them  for  complete  living;  but  complete  living 
is  scarcely  to  be  attained  by  those  who  lack  the  means  to  live  at 
all.  Vocational  studies  can  be  and  are  combined  with  cultural 
studies  in  the  technical  courses  of  high  schools.  Girls  who  cut 
out  shirt  waists  or  click  typewriters  at  one  hour,  read  "Joan  of 
Arc"  or  "Wilhelm  Tell"  the  next.  Most  vocational  training  is  to 
some  degree  cultural.  A  girl  cannot  learn  to  make  a  Peter  Pan 
dress  without  having  her  taste  cultivated;  neither  can  she  learn 
how  to  set  a  table,  much  less  to  design  patterns  for  collars,  or  wall 
paper,  or  book  covers,  without  the  exercise  and  the  culture  of 
artistic  standards.  Vocational  training  is,  further,  to  a  high  degree 
disciplinary.  No  girl  can  learn  to  write  a  page  on  the  typewriter, 
or  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  braid  hat,  or  a  shirt  waist,  with- 
out getting  training  in  accuracy,  concentrated  attention,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  mind  and  hand. 

Vocational  education  for  girls  recognizes  the  modern  tendency 
of  women  to  become  wage-earners.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with 
wage-earning  by  women  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  about  the 
first  of  these  questions  except  in  relation  to  the  second.  The 
vocational  education  of  girls  does  not  aim  to  check  the  tendency 
of  girls  to  become  wage-earners;  it  aims  to  direct  this  tendency; 
it  even,  in  some  cases,  tends  to  induce  girls  to  become  wage- 
earners.  It  is  readily  admitted  by  everyone  that  home  life,  un- 
der right  conditions,  is  best  for  women.  It  is  also  admitted  that 
vocational  training  for  girls  is  not  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
human  race.  This  alone  will  not  cure  fimdamental  defects  of 
character  in  the  individual,  nor  change  fundamentally  false  ideals 
in  any  class  or  nation  of  people. 
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The  justification  for  vocational  education  of  girls  who  must 
inevitably  become  wage-earners  is  found  in  the  benefits  of  such 
education  to  these  girls.  The  right  of  these  girls  to  a  chance 
at  "complete  living"  is  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  democracy.  In 
making  our  systems  of  education,  we  cannot  disregard  them,  un- 
less we  retreat  to  the  comfortable  old  platform  which  looks  down 
upon  the  "lower  classes"  as  people  bound  forever  to  a  condition 
of  slavery  or  serfdom.  But  we  have  long  since,  in  theory  at 
least,  abandoned  that  platform,  and  it  is  too  rotten  with  age  and 
disuse  to  be  a  safe  place  of  retreat  now.  How  much  chance 
women  have  for  complete  living  at  unskilled  work  is  shown  by  an 
Ohio  report  for  1901.  This  report  states  that,  on  the  average 
each,  per  week,  6,920  women,  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  Ohio, 
earned  $4.83,  worked  57^2  hours,  paid  $2.44  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  saved  fourteen  cents.  The  number  depending  on 
these  women  for  support  was  1,606.  How  complete  can  a  wo- 
man's life  be  on  $4.83  a  week?  There  are  people  who  will  an- 
swer, as  complete  as  her  capacities  admit.  But  those  who  know 
the  unskilled  working  woman  do  not  give  this  answer.  Miss 
Marie  Van  Vorst  says  in  her  book,  "The  Woman  Who  Toils", 
that  she  found  among  the  girls  in  the  southern  cotton  mills,  "the 
ambition,  the  eagerness,  all  the  qualities  we  are  so  willing  to  deny 
to  the  slaves  of  toil."  In  the  same  book  Miss  Van  Vorst  tells 
about  a  girl  of  twenty  who  had  worked  in  the  mill  for  twelve 
years,  and  who  yet  was  intelligent  and  refined.  Miss  Van  Vorst 
adds  in  comment: 

"If  this  means  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  a  woman 
that  will  carry  her  past  suicide  and  past  idiocy  and  degradation, 
all  of  which  are  around  her,  I  think  it  argues  well  for  the  work- 
ing woman." 

Vocational  education  gives  to  poor  girls,  first  of  all,  an  en- 
largement of  mental  horizon,  for  it  encourages  them  to  stay 
longer  in  school.  The  records  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School, 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  and  of  other  similar 
schools,  show  that  many  girls  attend  these  schools  who  would 
otherwise  be  at  work.  The  girls  and  their  parents  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  one  or  two  or  even  three  years 
of  education  that  will  fit  a  girl  to  earn  her  living,  when  they 
would  by  no  means  think  it  worth  while  to  struggle  for  a  like 
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amount  of  general  training;  and  while  the  girl  is  getting  her  vo- 
cational training,  she  cannot  help  getting  the  culture  that  comes 
from  association  with  other  girls  in  a  school  community,  even  if 
she  does  not,  as  in  most  cases  she  does,  study  some  one  or  more 
subjects  that  are  purely  cultural.  The  second  benefit  to  girls  of 
this  class  is  that  the  added  years  of  school  life  give  them  a  chance 
for  fresh  air  and  freedom  which  a  factory  or  shop  life,  begun  at 
fourteen,  does  not  give. 

The  third  benefit  is  that  girls  who  can  do  skilled  work  earn 
higher  wages.  The  girl  who  begins  work  at  sixteen  as  a  trained 
dressmaker  can  earn  easily  three  times  as  much  as  the  girl  who 
begins  at  fourteen  sewing  up  sleeves  in  a  factory.  The  girl  who 
begins  work  as  a  bookkeeper  or  stenogropher  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  is  again  easily  worth  three  times  as  much  as 
she  would  have  been  worth  if  she  had  begun  at  fourteen  as  an 
envelope  addresser.  Not  only  is  skilled  work  worth  higher  wages, 
but  skilled  workers  have  the  self-confidence  which  demands  higher 
wages.  Mr.  George  L.  Bolen,  in  his  book,  "Getting  a  Living," 
says  that  boys  trained  as  masons'  apprentices  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  "demand  the  largest  pay  in  reach."  The  influence 
of  custom  has  too  often  led  women  to  take  contentedly  whatever 
employers  offered.  Professor  Smart  says  that  the  Prudential 
Company  of  England,  in  1891,  had  243  bookkeepers  who  did 
their  work  better  than  men,  at  about  half  men's  pay.  Mr.  Hard 
and  Mrs.  Dorr,  in  "The  Woman's  Invasion",  published  in  Every- 
body's Magazine  for  January,  1909,  cite  as  an  instance  of  suc- 
cessful demand  by  skilled  workers,  the  increased  wages  secured 
by  the  glove  workers  of  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Agnes  Nestor.  Mr.  Bolen,  on  page  479  of  "Getting  a  Living," 
shows  what  may  be  called  the  psychical  effect  of  f  killed  work  upon 
wages.     He  says: 

"Women's  wages  in  British  cotton,  woolen  and  hoisery  trades 
rose  42%  between  1860  and  1890,while  in  the  trades  not  union- 
ized and  less  skilled,  the  wages  of  women  fell,  remained  station- 
ary, or  rose  but  little.  Women  are  now  less  afraid.  Unions 
composed  of  women  alone  have  been  formed  in  Chicago  with  a 
membership  reaching  20,000.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  has 
raised  wages  10%  to  20%,  besides  shortening  the  day  in  some 
cases  and  improving  conditions." 
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These  instances  of  higher  wages  following  the  demands  of 
skilled  workers  are  not  traceable  to  the  influence  of  vocational 
training,  but  it  does  not  matter,  in  the  regulation  of  wages,  how 
skilled  workers  attain  their  skill.  The  fact  is  that  the  possession 
of  skill  makes  women  not  only  worth  more  wages,  but  it  makes 
them  effective  in  getting  more  wages.  The  more  vocational 
schools  train  girls  in  skilled  work,  the  more  they  raise  the  wages 
of  women  workers. 

If  poor  girls  are  given  vocational  training,  the  number  of  un- 
skilled workers  will  of  course  be  decreased.  And  this  will  not 
be  a  calamity,  but  a  benefit.  It  will  be  a  benefit,  first,  to  unskilled 
women  workers.  When  they  are  relieved  from  abnormal  competi- 
tion, their  value  rises,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  their  work;  and 
when  they  see  that  skilled  workers  are,  as  Mr.  Bolen  says,  "less 
afraid",  they  also  are  less  fearful  to  ask  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence for  their  work.  Under  the  influence  of  this  lack  of 
fear,  even  the  scrub  women  of  Chicago  secured  a  rate  of  18  cents 
per  hour  and  an  eight  hour  day. 

Second,  unskilled  work  at  unjust  terms  should  be  abolished, 
not  only  for  the  good  of  those  who  now  do  such  work,  but  for  the 
good  of  those  for  whom  it  is  done.  Serfdom  is  as  much  a  curse  to 
those  who  fatten  on  it  as  to  those  who  grow  lean  on  it.  Much 
work  that  was  once  done  by  unskilled  women  workers  is  now  done 
by  machinery.  The  vacuum  cleaner,  for  instance,  can  do  the 
work  of  an  army  of  women  servants,  and  do  it  better,  just  as  a 
derrick  can  lift  stones  that  once  were  heaved  up  by  the  muscles 
of  a  host  of  slaves.  When  machines  are  needed  to  take  the  places 
of  unskilled  women  workers,  human  ingenuity  can  devise  them. 
It  is  because  women  have  been  content  to  plod  on  stupidly  under 
their  heavy  burdens,  that  the  burden  of  manual  toil  has  not  been 
lightened  for  them  by  machinery  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has 
been  for  men.  There  always  will  be  work  that  machines  cannot 
do.  Machines  can  wash  clothes,  but  they  can't  hang  them  on  the 
line ;  they  can  wash  dishes,  but  they  can't  pile  them  up  ready  for 
washing;  they  can  sew  seams,  but  they  can't  fit  garments  to 
people.  If  there  are  not  enough  unskilled  women  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  idle  women  to  do  their 
share  of  it.  I  know  a  trained  nurse  who  helped  to  cure  a  rich 
idle  woman  of  hysteria  by  getting  her  to  hang  out  the  wash.     I 
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have  kno'wn  more  than  one  woman  who  wasted  hours  complaining 
about  her  servants  or  her  boarding  place  who  would  have  been 
benefited,  physically  and  mentally,  by  doing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  house  work. 

Third,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  imskilled  women  workers 
is  desirable,  because  such  workers  are  now  too  numerous.  The 
need  among  servants,  who  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  looked  upon 
by  women  workers  as  the  lowest  class  of  wage-earners,  is  not 
for  unskilled  workers,  but  for  workers  with  as  high  a  degree  as 
possible  of  manual  skill.  The  servant  problem,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  of  the  women  called  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  "imitation  mistresses,"  is  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  in  ser- 
vants. In  this  occupation,  as  in  every  other  by  which  women  earn 
wages,  the  demand  is  for  dexterity  and  skill. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    FOE    GIKLS. 

Many  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  vocational  education  for  girls 
who  inevitably  become  wage-earners  apply  with  equal  force  to 
girls  of  moderate  means.  The  records  of  vocational  schools  show 
that  many  of  these  girls  are  held  in  school  by  vocational  courses. 
This  sort  of  education  is  valued  by  the  girls  and  by  their  parents, 
because  it  insures  them  a  living  in  case  their  circumstances 
change,  and  enables  them  to  earn  higher  wages  than  would  be 
possible  for  them  without  such  training.  Many  girls  of  moderate 
means,  also,  have  the  immediate  need  of  earning  money.  In 
many  families  the  father  can  provide  for  a  girl  till  she  is  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  but  beyond  that  age,  if  she  wishes  advantages 
for  herself,  or  desires  them  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters  or 
other  relatives,  she  must  earn  them.  It  has  happened  often  in 
my  teaching  experience,  when  I  have  tried  to  divert  a  bright 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  apparently  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
from  a  technical  to  the  four-year  academic  course,  that  I  have 
received  some  such  explanation  as  this :  "I  know  the  longer  course 
would  be  better  if  I  could  afford  it,  but  you  see  my  father  can't 
afford  to  keep  me  more  than  two  years  longer  in  school.  There 
are  two  younger  children  to  be  cared  for."  This  is  another  ex- 
planation : 

"I'm  going  to  finish  the  course  in  stenography  and  work  for 
awhile.     Then  I'm  coming  back  to  school  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of 
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the  academic  course.  After  that  I'm  going  to  work  my  way 
through  Wellesley." 

The  girl  who  said  this  has  "worked  for  awhile",  and  is  now 
back  at  school  preparing  for  college.  Another  girl  prepared  for 
Barnard  in  one  year  after  she  had  finished  her  technical  course. 
She  is  paying  her  way  through  college  by  the  money  she  earns 
in  vacations,  and  she  earns  $15  a  week  because  of  the  training  she 
got  in  a  technical  high  school  course.  I  believe  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  we  could  know  the  whole  truth,  we  should  find 
the  convincing  reason  why  bright  girls  elect  technical  high  school 
courses  to  be  an  economic  one.  I  could  multiply  instances  of 
yoimg  women  whom  I  know  who  have  earned  money  to  send  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  school,  or  to  provide  comfortable 
homes  for  their  mothers.  I  should  like  to  set  their  biographies 
against  the  sermons  I  sometimes  read  about  the  egotism  of 
American  girls. 

An  argument  that  is  sometimes  made  against  wage-earning  by 
women  is  that  it  lowers  men's  wages  by  putting  them  into  competi- 
tion with  cheap  workers.  On  page  472  of  "Getting  a  Living", 
Mr.  Bolen  says: 

"In  each  of  the  many  cases  in  which  women  have  entered  a  new 
occupation,  their  competition  with  men  has  soon  been  removed 
by  their  drifting  into  and  absorbing  certain  grades  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  best  suited,  and  by  the  men's  rise  into  grades 
higher  and  more  remunerative.  But  in  nine-tenths  of  the  indus- 
trial field  occupied  by  both  men  and  women,  the  two  sexes  have 
different  work  and  do  not  compete  with  one  another.  In  the  few 
cases  where  they  do  exactly  the  same  work,  their  pay  per  piece  is 
usually  equal." 

Waiving  the  question  whether  men's  work  is  likely  to  be  so 
generally  of  a  higher  grade  than  women's  work,  the  interesting 
point  in  this  statement  is  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  industrial  field 
the  work  of  men  and  women  is  different,  and  that  when  women 
enter  a  new  occupation  the  problem  is  not  so  much  of  competition 
as  of  the  adjustment  of  each  worker  to  the  work  which  he  or  she 
can  do  best. 

Also,  it  is  often  urged  that  the  effects  of  wage-earning  by 
women  are  harmful  to  women  wage-earners.  It  is  said  that  it 
makes  them  independent.     I  grant  it.     It  is  said  that  indepen- 
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dence  ia  not  a  good  thing  for  women.  I  deny  it.  The  ability  of 
women  to  earn  their  living  has  put  out  of  existence  a  class  of 
j)eople  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  novels  of  fifty  years 
ago,  "the  poor  relation,"  "the  indigent  female,"  "the  elderly 
spinster,"  who  works  for  her  board  in  the  home  of  some  pros- 
perous relative,  treading  softly,  echoing  the  opinions  of  those  who 
feed  her,  wearing  decent  shabby  black,  as  becomes  her  humble 
condition.  That  sort  of  dependence  is  not  good  for  the  woman 
who  takes  it,  or  for  the  one  who  gives  it.  But  there  is  a  more 
potent  argument.  Women  who  can  earn  their  living  are  less 
likely  to  marry.  It  is  true  that  a  woman  who  can  earn  her  own 
living  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  marrying  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  living.     Mr.  Bolen  says,  in  the  book  before  quoted: 

"Personal  helplessness,  as  an  element  of  refinement,  added 
formerly,  and  does  to  some  extent  yet,  to  the  attractiveness  of 
young  women  in  well-to-do  families,  and  promoted  men's  gallan- 
try ;  but  the  poorer  young  women  never  escaped  the  necessity  of 
work,  and  lack  of  opportunity  to  earn  wages  led  them  to  marry  at 
an  early  age,  giving  up  hope  of  education,  and  gave  them  but 
little  choice  in  selecting  a  husband.  Most  women,  before  wage- 
earning  with  them  became  a  custom  above  the  humbler  class,  had 
too  little  liberty  to  decline  a  proposal  of  marriage.  Marrying 
for  the  sake  of  a  living,  which  then  was  very  common  and  is  too 
much  80  yet,  has  been  called  a  kind  of  prostitution." 

The  marriage  that  is  entered  into  primarily  for  the  sake  of  a 
living,  is  not  such  a  marriage  as  conduces  to  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  a  wife,  her  husband,  or  her  children.  This  is  not 
the  home  life  under  right  conditions,  which  we  all  admit  is 
best  for  women ;  it  is  home  life  under  wrong  conditions.  If  a 
girl  is  to  marry  at  all,  she  should  marry  such  a  man  as  suits  her. 
No  other  person  has  the  right  to  select  a  husband  for  her,  not 
even  the  editor  of  the  "Ladies'  Infallible  Guide,"  or  the  occupant 
of  the  presidential  chair.  And,  after  all,  yoimg  women  are  not 
averse  to  marrying.  jSTo  enthusiasm  for  a  vocation,  and  no  amount 
of  wage-earning  capacity,  can  compete  with  a  man  whom  a  girl 
likes.  If  she  likes  him,  all  the  magazine  editors  and  all  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States  that  ever  lived,  can't  keep  her 
from  marrying  him — providing  he  is  willing.  Women  are  as 
willing  as  ever  to  be  dependent,  but  wage-earning  has  happily 
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freed  them  from  degrading  dependence.  The  independence  of 
women  raises  the  standard  of  marriage  and  of  the  home.  W.  M. 
Salter,  in  the  Atlantic  Magazine  for  January,  1902,  says  that  "if 
a  woman  could  support  herself  and  hence  be  attracted  to  man  in 
the  natural  way,  without  having  to  depend  on  that  attraction  for 
a  living,  she  and  her  descendants  would  be  improved." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  wage-earning  makes  women  unfemi- 
nine.  I  kjiow  a  woman  who  excels  in  every  charm  that  is  dis- 
tinctly feminine;  she  is  a  southern  gentlewoman  who  for  thirty 
years  has  earned  her  own  living  and  supported  other  people.  I 
know  another  woman  who  lacks  every  grace  that  should  belong 
to  womanhood,  a  yoimg  woman  of  good  looks  and  good  social 
position,  who  never  has  earned  ten  cents.  "The  unbought  grace 
of  life"  does  not  follow  upon  any  occupation  or  the  lack  of  occu- 
pation.   It  grows  out  of  more  subtle  things. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  vocational  training  for 
girls  of  moderate  means  deals  with  the  benefit  to  unskilled 
workers  through  the  training  in  skilled  work  given  to  those  girls 
of  whom  I  have  not  yet  spoken,  those  who  have  comfortable 
homes  and  the  means  to  get  some  luxuries,  but  who  choose  to  work 
that  they  may  get  more  luxuries,  chiefly  clothes.  It  would  be 
better  if  these  girls  would  stay  in  their  homes,  help  their  mothers 
with  the  house  work,  instead  of  putting  them  under  the  necessity 
of  hiring  servants,  practice  reasonable  economy  in  their  dress, 
read  good  books,  learn  to  play  fine  music,  and  cherish  high  ideals 
of  life.  If  each  of  them  would  get  a  copy  of  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,"  to  begin  with,  and  follow  its  precepts,  it  would  be 
well.  But — they  won't,  and  no  one  can  make  them.  Presidents 
and  magazine  writers  and  preachers  can  condemn  them,  but  they 
don't  pay  any  attention.  And  perhaps  while  men  toil  to  the  end 
that  they  may  own  three  automobiles  instead  of  one,  and  women 
of  social  standing  spend  more  money  on  clothes  than  on  good 
books  and  pictures,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  young 
girls  who  are  only  in  moderate  circumstances  and  who  have  not 
much  education,  do  not  clearly  see  that  their  lives  consist  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  that  they  possess.  Yet  it  is  these  girls 
and  women  who  cheapen  women's  work.  Because  they  can  afford 
to  work  for  less  than  living  wages,  they  inevitably  lower  the 
wages  of  self-supporting  women.  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  in  "The 
Woman  Who  Toils",  says: 
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"Self-supporting  women  should  be  in  competition  only  with 
other  self-supporting  industrial  units.  Relief  could  be  brought 
to  the  bread-winner  by  separating  from  her  the  girl  who  works 
for  luxuries.  The  non  self-supporting  girls  must  be  attracted 
into  some  field  of  work  which  requires  instruction  and  a  special 
training,  which  pays  them  as  well,  while  calling  into  play  higher 
faculties  than  the  brutalizing  machine  labor.  This  field  of  work 
is  industrial  art;  lace  making,  hand  weaving,  the  fabrication  of 
tissues  and  embroideries,  gold  smithery,  book-binding,  rug-weaving, 
wood-carving  and  inlaying,  aU  the  branches  of  industrial  art 
which  could  be  executed  by  a  woman  in  her  home,  all  the  manual 
labor  which  does  not  require  physical  strength,  which  would  not 
place  ,the  woman,  therefore,  as  an  inferior  in  competition  with 
man,  but  would  call  forth  her  taste  and  skill,  her  training  and 
individuality,  at  the  same  time  being  consistent  with  her  destiny 
as  a  woman." 

In  another  place  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  advocates  "the  establishment 
of  schools  where  the  aesthetic  branches  of  industrial  art  might  be 
taught  to  girls  who  by  their  material  independence  could  give 
time  to  acquiring  a  craft  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.  If 
there  were  such  a  coimter  attraction  to  machine  labor,  the  bread- 
winner would  have  a  freer  field  and  the  non  bread-winner  might 
still  work  for  luxury  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  herself  mentally, 
morally  and  aesthetically."  Mr.  Bolen  also  suggests  vocational 
training  for  girls  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages  to  women.  "Girls 
from  well-to-do  homes  should  develop  ambition  and  character  by 
taking  up  work  artistic  or  otherwise  difficult,  and  not  within  the 
reach  of  those  by  whom  the  ordinary  work  is  needed." 

Girls  who  are  likely  to  work  only  for  luxuries  should  be  given 
a  vocational  education.  This  is  the  only  practicable  way  to  ben- 
efit them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  them  from  competition 
with  self-supporting  women  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  such 
training. 

Not  only  is  vocational  education  good  for  poor  girls  and  girls 
of  moderate  means,  but  for  every  girl,  irrespective  of  her  means. 
Is  anything  more  pathetic  than  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  women 
who  have  been  trained  to  no  special  work,  and  who  are  unex- 
pectedly compelled  to  work  for  a  living?  Most  of  them  are  as 
helpless  as  moths  suddenly  driven  out  at  noonday.     In  spite  of 
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wealth,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  guard  it,  this  may  hap- 
pen at  any  time  to  any  woman.  Still,  if  vocational  training 
meant  the  narrowing  of  a  girl's  life,  it  might  be  well  to  let  her 
take  the  risk.  But  it  does  not.  Vocational  education,  extending 
from  the  most  simple  trade  to  the  most  difBcult  of  the  arts  and 
professions,  is  wide  enough  in  its  range  for  the  development  of 
all  tastes  and  capacities.  It  is  also  true  that  the  seriousness  of 
such  training  tends  toward  the  realization  of  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  preparation  for  complete  living.  If  a  girl  is  to 
learn  a  trade,  an  art,  or  a  profession  as  a  vocation,  she  must  learn 
it  all.  She  must  master  its  principles,  its  details,  its  technique. 
It  may  be  urged  that  girls  who  do  not  expect  to  use  their  training 
as  a  means  of  earning  money  will  not  take  it  seriously.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  they  take  it  more  seriously  than  they  take 
any  other  kind  of  education.  I  have  taught  girls  from  wealthy 
homes  who  were  putting  in  a  year  or  two  at  school  before  they 
appeared  in  society.  Some  of  them  dabbled  in  Latin,  French, 
English  and  music,  and  managed  somehow  to  keep  themselves  in 
the  densest  ignorance  of  every  one  of  those  subjects.  I  asked  one 
of  these  girls  one  day  what  she  thought  the  word  "amorous" 
meant.  The  class  was  reading  some  Elizabethan  sonnets.  She 
didn't  know.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  verb 
amare.  She  had  not.  When  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  her  Latin 
teacher,  he  remarked:  "Of  course  Ethel  has  had  Latin  lessons 
for  two  years,  but  she  is  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
new  bom  baby."  At  the  present  time  I  know  girls  from  similar 
homes  and  of  similar  mental  tastes  who  are  in  the  technical 
courses  of  a  high  school.  They  do  not  remain  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  subjects  taught.  Partly  because  they  choose  a  course 
in  which  they  are  interested,  partly  because  of  the  concrete  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  are  in  classes 
with  girls  whose  circumstances  tend  to  make  them  work  seri- 
ously ;  the  girls  from  wealthy  homes,  as  a  rule,  also  take  their 
work  seriously. 

But  if  the  tendency  of  vocational  training  was  to  unfit  girls 
to  be  home-keepers,  all  its  other  advantages  might  be  outweighed 
by  this  one  disadvantage,  for  the  work  of  caring  for  homes  is 
and  always  must  be  the  chief  work  of  women.  The  tendency  of 
vocational  education,  however,  is  directly  to  fit  girls  to  be  home- 
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keepers.  Whatever  vocation  a  girl  learns,  she  learns  with  it  self- 
reliance  and  a  knowledge  of  business  methods ;  she  becomes  not  a 
Dora  Copperfield,  but  an  Agnes  Wickfield.  The  effort  of  voca- 
tional schools  is  also  to  give  girls  direct  training  in  housekeeping. 
Every  girl  who  takes  technical  work  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  must  take  a  term  of  domestic  science  and  a  term 
of  sevnng  before  she  elects  her  special  vocational  course.  I  have 
often  heard  girls  who  were  taking  the  academic  courses  say,  "I 
wish  I  had  time  to  learn  to  cook."  A  chief  merit  of  vocational 
training  for  girls  is  that  it  recognizes  the  need  of  giving  them 
time  to  learn  to  cook. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

An  enthusiastic  and  most  valuable  convention  of  men  and  women 
of  prominence  was  held  recently  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  the  in- 
terests of  race  betterment.  The  subject  of  eugenics  was  discussed  in 
all  its  phases  and  the  participants  were  in  no  sense  visionary  but  rather 
were  profoundly  moved  to  think  out  the  practical  problems  involved 
and  to  find  remedies  for  existing  abuses  and  evils,  that  would  result 
in  real  race  improvement  in  the  future.  The  published  addresses  and 
discussions  are  of  greatest  interest  to  all  educators.  As  indicating  the 
temper  of  the  gathering  we  quote  the  following  pithy  sayings  of  a  few 
of  lie  speakers. 

"It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  improve  the  race  to  the  point  where  there 
will  be  no  dependent  children,  but  the  elimination  of  the  dependent 
child  will  be  one  of  the  best  indices  of  the  superiority  of  our  national 
stock." — Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

"I  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  publication  of  facts  as 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  in  the  way  of  inducing  educated 
and  intelligent  people  to  conserve  their  health  by  limiting  the  use  of 
alcohol  or  giving  it  up  altogether." — Henry  Smith  Williams,  Author. 

"Eugenics  does  not  eliminate  romance.  We  eugenists  believe  ro- 
mance should  be  retained.  Through  the  past  it  has  proved  a  good 
thing." — Prof.  Roswell  H.  .Johnson,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

"In  order  that  the  race  may  survive  it  will  apparently  be  necessary 
to  make  a  eugenic  selection  of  healthy  mothers  and  to  provide  that 
the  cost  of  bearing  and  rearing  children  shall  be  equally  shared  by  all." 
— Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

"The  boys  are  learning  that  they  have  a  calling  just  as  sacred  as  the 
call  to  motherhood  and  that  is  the  call  to  fatherhood."  — The  Very 
Reverend  (Dean)  Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  of  Chicago. 

"The  negro  in  the  south,  with  all  his  weaknesses  and  handicaps,  is 
not  yet  in  any  large  measure,  in  the  ditch." — Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

"We  must  cultivate  pure  blood,  instead  of  blue  blood  if  we  would 
develop  a  race  of  human  thoroughbreds." — Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Su- 
perintendent Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 


The  eleventh  annual  Convention  of  The  Beligious  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  given  to  the  single  topic  of  The  Relation  of  Higher 
Education  to  the  Social  Order.  Educational  experts  and  well  known 
leaders  in  the  universities  and  colleges  will  present  the  reports  on 
which  they  have  been  working  for  the  past  year  on  the  efficiency  of 
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the  colleges  in  prepariug  young  people  for  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  modern  social  living.  The  interest  of  the  convention  centers  in  the 
question  whether  the  colleges  are  consciously  training  for  the  more 
complex  civilization  in  which  their  graduates  must  live  and  serve  and 
especially  whether  these  institutions  succeed  in  developing  moral  com- 
petency and  leading  to  a  religious  interpretation  of  life.  Four  days 
will  be  devoted  to  this  study  and  one  and  a  half  days  to  the  problems 
of  instruction  in  religion  in  the  churches  and  Sunday  Schools.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  New  Haven  where  the  convention  will  be  the 
guest  of  Yale  University. 

An  especially  notable  array  of  speakers  will  address  the  evening 
meetings  in  Woolsey  Hall.  Amongst  the  speakers  are  John  R.  Mott; 
President  A.  Gandier,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto;  Charles  S.  Whit- 
man, District  Attorney  of  New  York;  Governor  Simeon  Baldwin,  of 
Connecticut;  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde;  President  Samuel  A. 
Eliot;  Eabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York  and  Ex-President  Taft. 
Programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Religious  Education  Association, 
Chicago,  and  all  persons  interested  are  invited  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. 


By  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 
the  following  outside  work  when  properly  certified  will  receive  school 
credit  as  indicated:  Regular  weekly  piano,  violin,  comet,  pipe  organ 
or  voice  lessons,  under  an  accredited  instructor,  I/4  unit  per  year  for 
(not  to  exceed)  four  years;  Active  membership  in  any  high  school  or 
approved  city  musical  organization,  %  unit  per  year ;  High  School  glee 
club  or  chorus  work,  ^4  unit  per  year;  (Credit  for  music  work  is  lim- 
ited to  IV2  units)  ;  Literary  society  work,  or  rhetoricals,  debate,  pu\)- 
lic  speaking  or  expressive  reading,  14  unit  per  year;  Granite  or  pav- 
ing block  cutting,  or  work  in  any  of  the  local  trades,  shops,  factories 
or  industries,  y^  unit  for  each  summer  vacation;  Clerking  in  store, 
bank,  bindery,  publishing  house  or  office,  ^/4  unit  for  three  months; 
Steady  work  on  a  farm,  followed  by  a  satisfactory  essay  on  some  agri- 
cultural subject,  1/4  unit  for  three  months;  Horticulture,  gardening, 
poultry  raising  or  bee  culture  with  essay,  14  unit  for  one  season ; 
Raising  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  onions,  tomatoes,  strawberries  or  cel- 
ery, one  acre  of  potatoes,  two  acres  of  pop  corn,  five  acres  of  corn  or 
alfalfa,  Y^  of  a  unit;  Running  a  split  road -drag  or  doing  other  forms 
of  road  building  for  three  months,  1/4  unit;  Judging,  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  different  types  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  14  unit;  Se- 
lecting, drying  and  testing  seed  corn,  14  unit;  Faithful  definite  work 
in  the  home,  with  well  written  essay  on  suitable  topic,  1/4  unit  for  three 
months;  China  painting,  oil  painting,  crayon,  burnt  wood,  art  needle- 
work or  other  handicraft  or  home  decoration  work,  with  exhibit,  I/4 
unit;  Three  months'  employment  in  a  dressmaking  establishment,  14 
unit;  Three  months'  employment  as  nurse,  i/4  unit;  Three  months' 
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summer  vacation  travel,  with  written  description,  I/4  unit;  "See  Min- 
nesota First"  trip,  under  approved  instructor  with  essay,  ^4  unit. 

The  following  home  tasks  when  well  done  and  certified  by  parent  or 
guardian  will  represent  %  of  one  unit  or  credit:  1.  Shingling  or  paint- 
ing the  house  or  barn;  2.  Making  a  canoe  or  boat;  3.  Swimming  300 
feet  at  one  continuous  performance;  4.  Installing  three  or  more  elec- 
trical conveniences  in  your  mother's  home;  5.  Taking  sole  care  of  an 
automobile  for  one  season ;  6  Preparing  one  meal  alone  daily  for  three 
months;  7.  Baking  the  bread  for  three  months;  8.  Cooking  meat  and 
eggs  three  ways  and  making  three  kinds  of  cake,  exhibit;  9.  Making 
beds  daily  for  three  months;  10.  Doing  the  laundry  work  weekly  foi 
three  months;  11.  Making  a  waist,  dress  or  nightgown  or  other  wear- 
ing apparel  or  articles  for  the  home;  12.  Making  a  hat  or  cap;  13. 
Keeping  a  flower  garden,  with  ten  choice  varieties  of  flowers ;  14.  Kec- 
ognizing  and  describing  twenty  different  native  birds,  trees  and  flow- 
ers; 15.  Sleeping  for  one  year  in  the  open  air  or  with  open  window; 
16.  Keeping  a  systematic  savings  bank  account  for  one  year,  with  rcgr. 
ular  monthly  deposits. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  code  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School  was  transferred  to  the  State  ou 
December  30th,  1913.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
a  new  and  strong  board  of  trustees  of  nine  persons,  who  have  unani- 
mously reelected  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  to  the  Principalship.  Dr.  Philips, 
who  had  been  principal  of  the  school  since  1881,  resigned  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  in  order  that  the  transfer  might  be  made.  The  West  Ches- 
ter State  Normal  School  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  eastern  normal 
schools,  and  now  has  an  attendance  of  over  800  students  exclusive  of 
its  model  school.  Its  property  is  valued  at  about  a  million  dollars, 
a  large  part  of  which  has  been  earned  by  the  school  itself.  Its 
faculty  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  Normal  School  faculties 
in  the  country.  It  has  nearly  4000  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  school  will  now  be 
stronger  and  more  successful  than  ever.  All  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  organized  as  private  corporations,  but  un- 
der the  state  laws,  and  largely  aided  by  the  state.  West  Chester  is 
the  first  to  come  under  state  ownership  and  control,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  others  will  quickly  follow,  and  that  presently  all  will 
have  done  this. 


The  fact  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  a  .sufficient  number  of  highly   trained  employees,  and  thu 
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lack  of  special  training  necessary  to  develop  a  class  of  employees, 
fully  equipped  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  various  branches 
of  manufacturing  industries. 

With  the  view  of  securing  to  all  manufacturing  interests  located 
at  Lomax,  Illinois,  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to  secure  a 
highly  trained  class  of  employees,  and  to  secure  for  all  small  in- 
dustries and  generally  for  the  inventors  of  the  United  States,  an 
opportunity  to  develop  new  manufacturing  projects  under  highly 
favorable  conditions,  the  Lomax  Town  Company,  proposed  to  establisli 
at  Lomax  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Industrial  University,  having 
for  its  object,  the  upbuilding  of  all  industrial  establishments  to  be 
located  there. 

Under  the  management  of  this  Universit)',  will  be  organized : 

1.  A  trade  school  for  the  special  training  in  all  industrial  lines, 
of  all  who  may  desire  such  training,  free  of  charge. 

2.  A  technical  school  for  higher  training  in  Mechanics,  Chemistry, 
Electricity,  and  Factory  Management. 

3.  An  inventors'  department  for  the  benefit  of  all  inventors  of  the 
United  States  with  undeveloped  or  partially  developed  ideas,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  the  assistance  of  the  institution.  The  main  branches 
of  this  department  will : 

(a)  Give  free  advice  to  the  inventor. 

(b)  Assist  him  in  obtaining  patents. 

(c)  Furnish  manufacturing  capital,  if  needed. 

(d)  See  that  he  gets  fair  play  throughout  the  entire  process. 

4.  A  department  of  research  for  the  benefit  of  all  industries  in 
conducting  special  investigations  to  secure  improved  methods  of 
manufacture;  and  the  development  of  new  processes  for  the  benefit 
of  any  or  all  local  industries.  The  use  of  complete  laboratories  and 
facilities  offered  in  the  use  of  specially  equipped  shops,  foundries  and 
testing  apparatus,  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  manufacturer  who 
will  not  be  required  to  install  an  expensive  laboratory  for  individual 
requirements. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  several  duplicate  sets  of  lantern 
slides  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.  These  will  be 
loaned  as  far  as  practicable,  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  rural 
school  superintendents  conducting  campaigns  for  consolidation.  The 
slides  will  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  lecture  and  printed  material 
concerning  consolidation.  Applications  for  use  of  the  slides  should 
be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  stat- 
ing the  date  or  dates  on  which  they  will  be  used  and  giving  the  ex- 
press oflBce  to  which  shipments  are  to  be  made. 
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Farmers  with  a  high-school  education  make  nearly  double  the 
average  income  of  those  with  merely  a  common  school  education,  and 
those  who  start  earliest  make  the  most  profits,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  investigators.  The  Department's  Ofiice  of  Farm 
Management  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  investigations  in  the 
corn-belt,  which  have  brought  out  many  details  that  should  be  of 
practical  value  to  all  agriculturists.  These  results  have  just  been  pub- 
lished in  a  new  bulletin. 


Pupils  in  the  Dickerson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  went  to  school 
from  4.30  in  the  afternoon  to  10  o'clock  at  night  on  one  occasion  late- 
ly, in  order  that  the  adult  members  of  their  families  might  see  the 
school  plant  in  operation.  Over  15,000  citizens  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Superintendent  Snyder  to  see  what  the  high 
school  was  actually  doing.  The  school  program  was  carried  out  in  the 
regular  order,  including  the  serving  of  the  school  luncheon  about  the 
middle  of  the  session. 


Each  class  in  the  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  High  School  is  named 
for  some  prominent  citizen  of  the  city.  The  citizen  thus  designated 
is  known  as  the  class  sponsor,  the  class  bearing  his  name  instead  of 
the  class  numerals.  The  sponsor  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  class. 
He  entertains  them  once  or  twice  during  their  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  assists  them  in  different  ways  in  their  various  class  enterprises. 
In  some  instances  sponsors  have  been  successful  in  keeping  boys  and 
girls  in  school  who  would  otherwise  have  dropped  out. 


Foreign  Notes 

The  English  Conferences. — The  educational  conferences  that 
mark  the  New  Year  in  England  were  unusually  brilliant  the  present 
season.  The  annual  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  was  held 
at  London  University,  the  sessions  spreading  over  eight  days  (Janu- 
ary 3  to  10).  The  presiding  officer  was  James  Bryce  whose  inaugu- 
ral address  made  a  plea  for  special  attention  "to  the  strongest  and 
finest  minds."  which,  he  said  "are  great  factors  in  national  prosper- 
ity." Attention  was  called  to  the  trend  toward  scientific  studies  and 
the  need  of  discriminating  choice  of  those  best  adapted  to  promote 
human  development.  Mr.  Bryce  uttered  a  caution  against  extrava- 
gance in  public  expenditure  for  education  but  was  careful  to  except 
the  payment  of  higher  salaries  to  teachers. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  London  meetings  was  that  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  which  celebrated  its  majority,  twenty- 
one  years  having  passed  since  the  first  meeting  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Max  MuUer.  The  record  of  results  accom- 
plished in  that  period  is  a  notable  one.  The  society  has  "raised  the 
standard  of  proficiency  in  modern  languages,  promoted  their  study 
in  schools  and  universities,  and  organized  means  of  communication 
between  students  and  teachers." 

The  use  of  the  gramophone  as  an  aid  to  acquiring  foreign  pronun- 
ciation was  advocated  before  the  society  by  Mr.  Brereton,  Divisional 
inspector  in  modern  languages,  under  the  London  County  Council. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Conference 
•was  held  at  Bradford,  January  1  to  3.  The  program  epitomized  the 
whole  range  of  current  interests  in  education  and  the  leading  subjects 
were  all  treated  by  men  or  women  of  recognized  authority.  Dr.  Sad- 
ler, who  opened  the  conference,  discussed  the  present  discontents  in 
English  education  which  he  regards  as  the  result  of  a  collision  of 
ideals  rather  than  the  sign  of  indifference  or  despair.  Among  the 
evidences  of  new  purposes  already  taking  definite  shape,  Dr.  Sadler 
noted  the  increasing  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  their  interest  in  prin- 
ciples and  in  research ;  the  new  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils ; 
the  large  provision  for  the  education  of  girls ;  the  tutorial  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  universities  in  union  with  the  branches  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association. 

Large  place  was  given  in  the  conference  to  the  consideration  of  the 
psychological  and  biological  aspects  of  education.  Dr.  Enrich,  Pro- 
fessor of  forensic  medicine  at  Leeds  University  in  a  paper  on  Euge- 
nics and  Sex  Training  gave  in  a  sentence  their  significance  for  educa- 
tion. "In  the  child,"  he  said,  "there  is  not  only  an  intelligent  being, 
but  a  developing  animal." 
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The  Montessori  system  was  considered  at  both  London  and  Brad- 
ford :  At  the  former  with  noticeable  enthusiasm ;  at  the  latter  with 
marked  caution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  conferences  was  that  of 
the  Geographic  Association,  which  has  just  reached  its  majority.  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Scott  Keltic  for  president; 
in  his  inaugural  address  Dr.  Keltic  reviewed  the  thirty  years'  progress 
in  geographical  education  since  the  issue  of  his  own  famous  report 
which  awakened  wide  spread  interest  in  the  subject. 

France.  Need  of  Vocational  Schools. — France  which  possesses 
the  very  highest  types  of  specialized  trade  schools  and  abundant 
classes  for  artisans  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  work,  is 
sadly  wanting  in  provision  for  prolonging  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  children.  A  bill  is  pending  in  the  legislature  for  extend- 
ing the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  the  question  of 
the  kind  of  training  which  shall  be  given  in  the  additional  years  is 
everywhere  discussed.  The  advance  which  Germany  has  made  in  the 
matter  of  continuation  schools  is  held  up  as  an  example  for  France. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  the  industrial  conditions  of 
France  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  differ  radically  from  those 
of  Germany,  and  hence  a  system  well  adapted  to  the  latter  would  not 
BufiBce  for  the  former.  As  forcibly  stated  by  Durkheim  in  his  Socio- 
logie  et  Sciences  sociales,  the  social  order  cannot  be  changed  as  new 
demands  arise,  without  taking  count  of  the  habits,  traditions,  and 
mental  constitution  of  individuals  and  of  society. 

While,  therefore,  the  example  of  Germany  is  cited  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  French  Government,  warning  is  sounded  against  the  ex- 
treme utilitarian  spirit  which  marks  the  continuation  school  of  that 
country.  The  tendency  of  the  student  apprentice  to  regard  himself 
as  an  apprentice  must  be  offset  by  the  study  of  civics  and  the  social 
sciences  in  the  vocational  continuation  schools.  Of  all  countries  France 
is  best  prepared  to  work  out  a  curriculum  in  which  training  in  tech- 
nical arts  shall  be  happily  combined  with  the  development  of  the  so- 
cial sentiments. 

L' education  en  plein  air  is  the  name  of  a  society  formed  in  France 
to  promote  open-air  schools  and  various  forms  of  outdoor  exercises, 
walks,  sports,  etc.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  the  Mayor's 
office  of  the  14th  avrondissement,  Paris,  and  the  honorary  president 
is  M.  Marcoux,  maireadjoint  of  the  avrondissement.  The  member- 
ship of  the  society  includes  many  men  and  women  prominent  in  edu- 
cational and  official  circles  and  all  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  work.  In 
addition  to  soliciting  funds,  and  organizing  the  outdoor  exercises, 
the  society  conducts  lectures  and  courses  of  instruction  and  offers 
prizes  for  persons  who  contribute  specially  to  the  cause. 
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Interchange  of  Student. — In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
King  Edward  VII  British-German  Foundation,  instituted  by  Sir 
Ernest  Cassell,  four  students  from  British  universities  have  prosecuted 
scientific  research  in  Germany  during  the  current  year.  The  student 
funds  are  awarded  for  one  year,  and  are  of  the  value  of  about  $875 
each ;  a  condition  of  the  tenure  is  continuous  residence  in  Germany  for 
the  year;  the  cost  for  the  British  students  is  defrayed  by  the  German 
section  of  the  Foundation,  while  the  British  section  bears  the  expense 
of  a  limited  number  of  German  students  who,  under  a  corresponding 
scheme,  entered  upon  research  in  British  universities  in  the  autumn 
session  of  the  current  year. 

University  Statistics  for  Germany. — Germany  has  21  univer- 
sities with  60,346  students;  in  1895  the  number  was  28,567.  Berlin 
leads  at  present  with  8,383  students  and  some  980  unmatriculated 
but  authorized  to  attend  lectures.  More  than  half  the  number  are 
grouped  under  the  general  heading  "Philosophy."  Munich  comes 
next  to  Berlin  with  7,G64  students,  of  whom  6,802  are  matriculated 
and  862  merely  attendants  at  lectures.  There  are  now  3213  women 
students  at  the  universities  and  a  thousand  more  who  attend  lectures. 
In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  eleven  technical  schools  of 
the  same  high  order  with  a  registration  of  16,418  students. 

The  teaching  staffs  of  the  universities  number  about  3,400  profes- 
sors and  those  of  the  technical  schools  753 ;  add  to  these  the  teachers 
of  the  secondary  schools  (gymnasia,  realgymnasia,  realschulen,  etc.) 
and  we  get  a  total  of  more  than  90,000  persons  engaged  in  the  higher 
teaching  service  of  the  Empire. 

A.  T.   S. 
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A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, with  the  assistance  of  Departmental  Editors  and  several  hundred 
individual  contributors.  Volume  V.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1913.     Price,  $5.00  per  volume. 

With  the  publication  of  this  volume  this  monumental  work  is  com- 
pleted. The  editors  and  the  publishers  have  done  a  distinguished  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  placed  educators  and  indeed  all  classes  of 
citizens  under  a  great  obligation.  For  here  in  these  attractively 
printed  and  fully  illustrated  volumes  may  be  studied  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  various  details,  our  great  American  system  of  Education. 
This  system  has  been  gradually  shaping  itself  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Its  ideals  have  been  forming,  its  principles  have  been  es- 
tablishing themselves,  it's  technique  has  been  clarifying.  It  is  still  in 
process  of  evolution  but  it  has  become  as  clearly  and  definitely  out- 
lined as  any  of  the  professions  and  there  was  a  distinct  need  for  a  refer- 
ence work,  made  by  expert  educators,  which  should  set  forth  briefly  and 
clearly  an  adequate  body  of  information  upon  the  manifold  phases  of 
this  great  human  interest  of  schooling.  This  need  is  remarkably  well  met 
by  these  sumptuous  volumes.  We  have  only  praise  for  them ;  and  we 
cannot  think  of  any  library,  whether  public  or  private,  as  in  anywise  com- 
plete without  these  volumes  upon  the  reference  shelves. 

Volume  five  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors. 
Exceptionally  fine  articles  in  this  volume  are  those  upon  Psychological 
Laboratory  Apparatus  (fully  illustrated)  Reformation  Educators  and 
Renaissance  Educators.  Keligious  Education,  Goman  Catholic  Education, 
Kural  Schools,  The  School  as  a  Social  Center,  The  Higher  Education  of 
Women — But  it  is  invidious  to  specify  where  all  is  so  excellent.  The 
various  universities,  colleges  and  preparatory  .schools  that  have  made  a 
reputation  are  described  interestingly  and  informingly.  In  fact  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  subject  of  any  considerable  interest  to  the 
student  of  education  which  is  not  theoretically  and  practically  con- 
sidered and  set  forth  in  these  comprehensive  volumes. 

HARVEY'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  With  everyday  prob- 
lems relating  to  agriculture,  commerce  and  other  vocations.  First  book. 
By  L.  D.  Harvey,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis- 
consin.   The  American  Book  Company. 

Dr.  Harvey  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Education  that  the 
mere  announcement  of  his  name  as  author  of  a  new  book  would  be  suflR- 
cient  to  awaken  interest.  When  the  book  is  one  on  Arithmetic,  the  study 
that  is  a  joy  to  a  few  and  a  bane  to  many,  and  when  it  is  a  book  that 
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claims  to  present  "the  essentials"  of  the  subject,  the  interest  deepens. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  problems  presented  are  practical  ones,  drawn 
from  the  vocations,  it  is  certain  that  all  teachers  of  arithmetic  will 
eagerly  demand  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  volume.  The  trend  is  so 
strong  toward  vocational  education  in  the  schools  of  today  that  this 
feature  of  Dr.  Harvey's  work  will  secure  for  it  the  interested  attention 
of  a  wide  circle  of  educators. 

This  first  volume  deals  with  the  work  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years.  It  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  in  these  grades. 
Each  new  exercise  is  related  to  what  has  gone  before.  The  pupil  is  en- 
couraged in  self-activity  by  being  led  to  make  up  problems  for  himself 
and  to  express  them  manually  in  figures,  drawn  or  cut  out  of  pasteboard 
where  this  is  possible.  The  exercises  are  for  both  oral  and  written  work. 
There  are  abundant  materials  and  suggestions  for  review;  and  helpful 
hints  to  teachers  are  scattered  through  the  volume.  Illustrations  anl 
diagrams  aid  in  making  the  subject  interesting  and  the  author's  mean- 
ing plain. 

Naturally  the  vocational  features  will  be  brought  out  more  strongly 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  series.  But  in  this  first  volume  the  founda- 
tions of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  arithmetic  are  securely  laid.  The 
very  first  lesson,  in  which  the  child  is  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers, 
is  most  clear  and  engaging.  The  chapter  on  telling  time  introduces  Eo- 
man  numbers  and  makes  both  subjects  simple  and  easy  to  master.  By  the 
time  the  book  is  finished  the  pupil  has  had  a  thorough  drill  in  applying 
to  practical  problems  the  simple  principles  of  addition,  substraction,  mul- 
tiplication, division  and  fractions.  He  knows  how  to  count  indefinitely. 
He  has  learned  to  tell  time,  to  handle  United  States  money  with  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  its  paper  money  and  coinage ;  and  he  is 
familiar  with  the  various  tables  of  measure  and  weight.  All  this  he  has 
learned  pleasantly  and  without  waste  of  energy.  We  predict  a  great 
future  for  Harvey's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  which  seems  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  modern,  practical,  psychological  and  inter- 
esting presentation  of  an  important,  but  often  dry  and  repellant  subject. 

THE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LIFE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  By 
Peter  Sandiford.     London.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

Dr.  Sandiford  is  lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Manches- 
ter, England.  This  book  is  the  ripe  fruitage  of  long  and  painstaking 
research.  It  contains  a  "Comprehensive  account  of  Child  Nature  for  the 
Use  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers."  He  assumes  "that 
all  mental  action  has  a  physical  basis."  He  goes  into  a  very  detailed 
treatment  of  the  "structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system."  De- 
scriptive psychology  is  given  a  meagre  place,  while  a  study  of  the  mind 
in  action  occupies  the  major  portion  of  the  book.  Here  are  titles  of  va- 
rious chapters :  "Heredity  and  Environment  (in  which  he  thinks  we  do 
not  make  enough  of  heredity  in  school  work)  ;  "The  Physical  Growth  of 
the  Child,"  "Medical  Inspection,"  "The  Evolution  of  the  Nervous  System," 
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"Instincts  to  Capacities,"  "Association,"  "Memory,"  "Attention  and  Inter- 
est," "Perception,"  "Imagination  and  Images,"  "The  Emotions,"  "Ex- 
ceptional School  Children,"  and  "The  Development  of  Language  in  Chil- 
dren." There  are  six  other  chapters  making  in  all  a  volume  of  346  pages. 
Part  of  the  work  is  somewhat  abstruse,  but  his  thoughtful  laboring  ex- 
aminations into  child  life  and  its  outworking,  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion.    The  book  is  enriched  by  thirty-five  good  illustrations  or  diagrams. 

COLLINS'S  ADVA>XED  ALGEBRA.  By  Joseph  V.  Collins,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 
Cloth,  12mo,  352  pages.     Price,  $1.00.     American  Book  Co. 

This  book  meets  the  entrance  requirements  to  colleges  and  to 
technical  and  scientific  schools  as  outlined  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  It  also  covers  the  ground  specified  in  the  Academic 
Syllabus  for  New  York  State.  Furthermore,  it  is  suitable  for  use  in 
many  colleges.  The  work  i.s  divided  into  three  sections :  Part  I  pre- 
sents an  adequate  review  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  algebra, 
such  as  are  given  in  the  author's  First  Year  Course  (in  many  other 
books  this  treatment  is  so  perfunctory  and  scant  as  to  seriously  handi- 
cap the  average  student)  ;  Part  II  includes  the  remaining  topics  belonging 
to  what  is  frequently  termed  "elementary  algebra" ;  Part  III  treats  of 
the  usual  topics  of  advanced  algebra,  such  as  the  general  theory  of 
equations,  determinants,  etc.  Throughout,  in  the  large  number  of  in- 
formational problems,  algebra  is  correlated  with  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  science,  and  applied  to  matters  of  everyday  life.  Like  the  author's 
Second  Course,  this  book  may  be  used  to  follow  his  First  Year  Course 
or  any  similar  work. 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  READINGS.  By  Leonidas  Warren  Payne, 
Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas.  14  full- 
page  portraits  in  half-tone.  Cloth,  501  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Rand 
McNally  &  Company. 

A  book  in  which  the  best  of  Southern  literature  of  all  sections  and 
all  periods  has  been  brought  together  and  made  available  for  classroom 
use.  Thirty-four  authors  are  represented  by  seventy-four  selectiona, 
most  of  which  are  complete.  The  authors  appear  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  the  book  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  survey  of  Southern  litera- 
ture and  of  social  and  economic  life  in  the  South. 

HOADLEY'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS.  By  George  A.  Hoadley,  C. 
E.,  8c.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Swarthmore  College.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  556 
pages,  with  558  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Price,  $1.25.  American  Book 
Company. 

This  is  the  author's  popular  and  successful  Elements  of  Physics,  en- 
riched and  brought  up  to  date.  Despite  the  many  changes  and  modifica- 
tions made  in  this  new  edition,  it  retains  the  qualities  which  have  se- 
cured so  great  a  success  for  the  previous  book.     It  tells  only  what  every- 
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one  should  know,  and  it  does  this  in  a  straight-forward,  concise  and  in- 
teresting manner.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  cliaraeter  of  high 
school  needs  and  conditions,  and,  throughout,  lays  particular  emijhasis 
upon  the  intimate  relation  between  physics  and  everyday  life. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  new,  many  of 
the  pictures  of  apparatus  having  been  redrawn  to  show  modern  forms. 

rUIXCIPLES  OF  CHARACTER  MAKIXG.  By  Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D. 
Philadelphia.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in.  the  Educational  Series  edited  by  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Holmes  is  dean  of 
Faculties,  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  author  of  "The  Conservation  of 
the  Child,"  etc.  This  book  aims  to  be  a  textbook  on  applied  psychology. 
He  sees  the  child  as  neither  plastic  nor  hard,  but  ready  to  "be  guided 
like  a  vine  upon  a  trellis."  "Environment  and  Education  are  the  tinal 
arbiters  of  man's  destiny."  In  these  twelve  chapters  of  336  pages  we  find 
vigorously  set  forth  what  Suiierintendent  Brumbaugh  regards  as  "the 
principles  underlying  Avhat  is  generally  regarded  as  moral  education." 
Dr.  Holmes  aims  to  make  the  book  scientifically  sound  and  "usuable  both 
to  parents  and  teachers."  To  us  the  book  seems  quite  labored  and  rather 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  teacher.  For  ourselves  we  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  excellent  chapters  on  "The  Instincts"  and  "The  Mailing 
and  Breaking  of  Habits."  Our  author  is  a  vigorous,  thoughtful,  indeiJend- 
ent  writer. 

THROUGH  EXGLAXD  WITH  TEXNYSOX.  By  Oliver  Huckel,  trans- 
lator of  the  Wagner  Music-Dramas,  etc.  32  illustrations  and  map.  8  vo. 
cloth.     Thomas  D.  Crowell  Company.     $2.00  net.     Postage,  20  cents. 

All  who  love  the  poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson  should  see  this  chronicle 
of  a  summer  spent  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  associated  with  thu 
great  Laureate  and  his  works.  For  no  similar  book  has  ever  appeared.. 
The  author  who  is  himself  a  poet  of  recognized  merit,  spent  three  summer 
months  with  his  copy  of  Tennyson  in  hand,  among  the  various  scenes  which 
readers  connect  with  Tennyson's  memory.  The  place  of  the  poet's  birth 
and  boyhood  days,  of  his  school  and  university  life,  of  his  marriage,  of  his 
long  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Aldworth  in  the  Surrey  hills,  of 
his  death  and  final  resting  place  were  visited  in  turn  and  are  here  described 
At  Aldworth  Dr.  Huckel  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  present  Lord  and 
Lady  Tennyson,  who  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  their  guest's  under- 
taking and  to  whom  the  resulting  volume  is  dedicated.  The  various  chap- 
ters are  written  in  a  lively,  readable  style,  and  the  text  is  intersperse  I 
with  numerous  appropriate  quotations  froin  the  poems.  The  illustra- 
tions, many  of  them  from  photographs  taken  during  this  memorable  trip, 
are  particularly  interesting  and  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume.  A  map  is  of  help  in  following  the  author  on  his  tour.  The  work 
constitutes  an  important  addition  to  the  well-linown  Crowell  Travel 
Series. 
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LEATHER  WORK.  By  Adelaide  Mickel,  Department  of  Manual  Arts, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois.  A  teachers'  manual  on 
leather  work.  Size  7  x  10  —  53  pages,  bound  in  leather  brown  Coruscan 
jjaper.     The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price,   postpaid,  75   cents. 

The  most  complete  and  suggestive  book  published  on  leather-work 
for  the  art  craft  teacher  and  the  craft  worker  in  leather.  The  book  is 
intended  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to  teachers  and  students  in  ac- 
•quiring  the  technique  of  the  various  kinds  of  leather-work.  It  de- 
scribes the  tools,  processes  and  materials  used  in  working  leather  and 
gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  processes  to  be  followed  in  makiilg 
the  articles  shown  in  the  photographs. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  half-tones  and  line  drawings, 
showing  photographs  of  many  finished  articles  and  full-page  workin/^ 
drawings  of  twenty  useful  and  beautiful  articles  suitable  for  school 
and  home  work. 


The  receipt  of  the  following  books  for  our  review  department  is 
acknowledged  by  the  publishers  of  Education,  who  regret  that  the  de- 
mand upon  the  available  space  is  so  great,  that  further  notice,  though 
■deserved,  is  impracticable. 

WITH  AZIR  GIRGES  IN  EGYPT.  By  Walter  Scott  Perry,  M.  A.  Di- 
rector School  of  Fine  and  Applied  .\rts,  Pratt  Institute.  Lecturer  on  the 
History  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Author  "Egypt  the 
Land  of  the  Temple  Builders."  Honorarj-  Secretary  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund.     Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Company.     Price  40  cents. 

The  Barnes  English  Texts  TREASURE  ISLAXD.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Ferdinand  Q. 
Blanchard.     The  A.   S.  Barnes  Company. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  DER  ZWERG  NASE  von  Wilhelm 
Hauff.  With  introduction,  notes  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  Otto  R. 
Patzwald,  Head  of  Modern  Language  Department,  High  School,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  and  Charles  W.  Robson.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  Price 
30  cents. 

CRAMER'S  CA  ET  LA  EN  FRANCE.  By  J.  Grant  Cramer,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Lehigh  University,  and  Teacher  of 
French  and  German,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City.  Cloth, 
16  mo.,  245  pages,  with  illustrations  and  map.  Price,  45  cents.  Amer- 
ican  Book   Company. 

IRREGULAR  FRENCH  VERBS.  Arranged  according  to  their  Impor- 
tance in  everyday  use.  By  R.  W.  Wright,  B.  A.,  Senior  Modern  Lan- 
guage Master,  Liverpool  College  (Upper  School).  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.    Price  45  cents. 
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Everychild's  Series  WHEN  GEEAT  FOLKS  WERE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
By  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  40  cenls. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  DAILY  LIFE.  A  textbook 
for  Students  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Ecoriomics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Bj-  Louis  Kahlenberg,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Course 
in  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Edwin  B.  Hart,  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Chemist  in  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Macmillan  Company 
Price  $1.25  net. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  Revised  by  Frederick  H.  Somerville,  B.  S 
The  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  American  Book 
Company. 

THE  SOCIAL  EUBAIYAT  OF  A  BUD.  By  Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison 
Willis.  Illustrated  and  decorated  by  Elsie  H.  Harrison.  Paul  Elder  & 
Company.    Price  75  cents. 

State  of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR, 
June,  1913. 

METHODE.  Naturelle  Et  Rationnelle.  Pour  Apprendre  En  Meme 
Temps.  A  Parler  Correctement.  A  Lire  Et  A  Ecrire  Le  Francais.  Par 
Louis  Tesson.  Officier  d'Academie.  Paris  Ch.  Amat,  Editeur,  11,  rue 
Cassette,  11  La  Rochelle,  Noel  Tesier,  Imprimeur  Rue  des  Sainte-Clairo 
39-31.  1913.    Tous  droits  reserves. 

GLOBES  AND  MAPS.  A  teachers  manual.  By  Leon  O.  Wiswell, 
School  Libraries  Inspector,  New  York  State  Education  Dept.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  Jonmal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  Febrnary  pertinently  asks:  "  Do 
yon  know  what  ophthalmia  neonatorum  means?  It  is  the  scientific  name  for  baby's  sore 
eyes.  It  means  a  pns  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  lids  of  little  new-born  babies.  It  means 
that  the  baby's  eyes  have  been  infected  at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  afterward.  There  are 
over  one  hundrea  thousand  blind  people  in  the  United  States  to-day,  over  ten  thousand  of 
them  have  been  made  blind  by  this  disease.  Enough  people  are  made  blind  by  this  disease 
alone  every  few  years  to  populate  a  fairly  sized  city,  because  of  the  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  some  one  in  caring  for  the  little  new-born  babies.  It  is  an  awful  responsibility  when 
through  such  carelessness  or  neglect  a  baby  is  allowed  to  become  blind  for  life." 

If  you  want  to  have  a  real  good  laugh  get  after  the  funny  paragraphs  in  Lippincott's 
Magazine.  It  beats  Puck,  Judge  and  Life  combined  in  this  respect,  and  its  squibs,  anec- 
dotes and  rhymes  are  always  clean  and  wholesome  as  well  as  witty. 

In  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Februarj-  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  has  a  fine  article  on  Athletics  and  Morals.  Educators  and  athletes  alike  will  find 
it  interesting  reading.  . 

The  North,  American  Review  has  a  reasonable  reason  for  the  use  of  "  yes !"  instead  of 
"  yea-a,"  "  eh-a,"  "  eh-up,"  and  all  the  other  corruptions. 

"  A  Great  Jew  "  is  the  title  of  an  inspiring  story  in  McClnre't  Magazine  for  February. 
It  relates  to  the  man  who  has  just  become  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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The  Training  of  English  Teachers 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  The  New  England  Association 
OF  Teacheks  of  English. 

fTiaammammm^Y^^  the  Committee  on  the  Training  of  English 
I  ^^y  I  Teachers,  in  submitting  our  report,  desire  first  to 
I  Yt  =  explain  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  limits 
I  I   we  have  set  for  ourselves.     The  phrase  English 

^iniiinnoiinimncf  teachers  in  its  broad  connotation  includes  teachers 
I  i    in  all  grades  of  schools,  but  in  its  narrower  and 

I  I   more  technical  meaning  it  refers  to  those  who  are 

MuiiwHiD  II  specialists  in  their  field — those  whose  instruction 

is  largely  restricted  to  English.  Thus  narrowed,  the  terra  has, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  been  interpreted  to  include  only 
those  whose  English  teaching  is  being  done  in  the  colleges  and 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

We  are  glad  to  allude  in  passing  to  the  splendid  work  which 
the  state  and  city  normal  schools  are  doing  for  those  who  teach 
English  in  our  elementary  grades.  Such  work  was  early  organ- 
ized and  has  been  carried  out  with  rare  industry  and  skill,  and  is 
now  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  those  who 
teach  reading,  grammar,  and  composition  in  grades  below  the 
high  schools.  Indeed,  the  successful  work  accomplished  in  this 
field  has  been  one  of  the  motives  that  has  prompted  our  present 
inquiry. 

Our  investigation  has  been  limited  as  to  territory.  We  know 
that  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  and  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West 
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have  done  most  efficient  service  in  the  training  of  students  for 
future  English  teaching  in  colleges  and  in  secondary  schools.  As 
a  committee,  however,  we  have  made  no  detailed  study  of  the  scope 
and  the  method  of  this  work  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
have  elected  to  make  our  investigation  regional  in  character — to 
learn  in  detail  of  the  conditions,  actual  and  possible,  in  New 
England  alone. 

We  were  interested  first  in  discovering  what  has  been  attempted 
in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  not  along  special  English 
lines,  but  along  all  lines  of  high  school  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration. We  have  learned  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a 
need  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  has  been  strong  enough  ^ 
to  induce  the  institutions  of  higher  education  to  take  up  this 
work  in  any  systematic  way.  In  New  England,  Clark  University 
was  a  pioneer.  Harvard,  Brown,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  and  Mount 
Holyoke  had  within  the  next  ten  years  followed  the  example 
which  Clark  University  had  set  in  1899.  Since  1899  there  have 
been  similar  educational  courses  established  at  Simmons,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Yale,  Rhode  Island  State,  Bowdoin, 
Smith,  and  Boston  University. 

These  departments  have  emphasized  only  indirectly  the  train- 
ing of  English  teachers.  The  courses  have  treated  the  general 
problems  of  education,  have  analyzed  general  conditions  in  sec- 
ondary education,  and  incidentally  have  touched  upon  instruction 
in  English. 

For  several  years  Brown,  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  and  Wellesley 
have  made  provision  for  practice  teaching;  and  here  very  direct 
and  very  special  training  has  been  given  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. Many  students  in  the  educational  departments  of  these  col- 
leges have  been  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  in  the  neigh- 
boring high  schools.  By  this  arrangement,  a  student  has  been 
granted  the  opportunity  to  teach  a  given  English  class  for  a  half- 
year,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  full  year. 

In  this  practice  work  the  student-teacher  has  received  the  criti- 
cism of  some  member  of  the  college  staff  and  also  the  criticism  of 
some  member  of  the  school  staff — either  the  head  of  the  English 
department  or  the  high  school  principal  or  both.    In  general  there 
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has  been  no  co-operation  with  the  English  departments  of  the 
colleges  offering  the  instruction. 

But  in  other  ways  the  English  departments  in  the  ISTew  Eng- 
land colleges  have  from  the  day  of  their  organization  been  fitting 
their  graduates  to  teach  English  in  other  colleges  and  in  secondary 
schools.  Boston  University,  through  her  courses  in  English  lit- 
erature and  English  composition,  has  been  continuously  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  her  graduates  would  go  directly  into  the 
secondary  schools  to  teach  English;  she  has  therefore  deliberately 
adjusted  her  methods  of  instruction  to  serve  this  large  clientele. 
And  this  condition  has  likewise  influenced  the  instruction  in  other 
New  England  colleges  where  many  of  the  graduates  have  ex- 
pected to  teach  high  school  English.  Harvard  and  Yale  have 
knowTi  that  their  graduate  students  in  English  would,  for  the 
most  part,  take  for  their  life  work  the  teaching  of  College  Eng- 
lish, but  their  emphasis  has  fallen  on  scholarship  and  has  only  in- 
cidentally touched  upon  the  pedagogical  methods  that  their  gradu- 
ates should  later  employ. 

In  many  cases  the  methods  used  by  professors  of  English  in 
New  England  have  been  methods  that  the  student,  promoted  to  a 
teacher,  could  profitably  adopt.  The  inspiration  of  real  peda- 
gogical skill  has  somehow  been  unconsciously  imparted.  In  many 
other  cases  these  inexperienced  teachers,  emerging  from  years  of 
research  methods,  have  not  easily  recovered  from  the  chilling 
effect  of  attempting  to  teach  English  composition  to  crude  college 
freshmen.  The  courses  in  the  graduate  school,  (Jothic  and  Old 
French,  for  example,  have  not  necessarily  been  of  value  in  helping 
them  to  meet  the  practical  problem  of  handling  English  classes 
efficiently. 

Although  these  facts  have  for  a  long  time  been  patent  to  the 
college  authorities — and  most  of  all  to  the  English  staff — it  is 
only  recently  that  the  English  departments  of  the  ISTew  England 
colleges  have  begun  to  offer  courses  specifically  designed  for  the 
training  of  English  teachers.  The  most  direct  attempt — as  far 
as  this  committee  is  aware — is  a  course  begun  in  1913  at  Harvard 
University — a  course  officially  designated  as  English  67.* 

•A  full  account  of  this  course,  written  by  Professor  Greenough,  Is  published 
In  the  "English  Journal",  February,  1913.  From  that  article  the  facta  In- 
corporated In  this  report  are  taken. 
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Most  of  those  who  elect  this  course  are  graduate  students  who 
expect  to  teach  English  the  ensuing  year  to  college  freshmen. 
This  course,  as  organized  by  Professor  C.  N.  Greenough,  has  two 
distinct  functions.  Its  aims  are  (1)  to  perfect  the  student  in  the 
art  of  writing,  and  (2)  to  give  distinct  help  in  the  teaching  of 
English  composition.  It  is  the  second  of  these  aims  that  directly 
concerns  our  committee. 

From  Professor  Greenough's  paper  in  the  English  Journal  we 
learn  that  provision  is  made  for  three  distinct  branches  of  teacher- 
training:  "(1)  observation  of  actual  work  in  English  A  (a  pre- 
scribed course  in  English  Composition) ;  (2)  practice  in  correction 
of  manuscript;  (3)  practice  in  instruction  by  conference  and  by 
class  exercise." 

To  observe  systematically  the  work  in  English  A,  the  themes  of 
ten  English  A  students  are  continuously  open  to  the  inspection  of 
each  student  in  English  67,  a  separate  group  for  each  prospective 
teacher.  Each  man  in  English  67  arranges  systematically  the 
errors  which  these  freshmen  make,  notes  the  methods  used  for 
their  elimination,  and  watches  their  rate  of  disappearance.  He 
comes  to  know  what  type  of  subjects  are  suitable  for  freshmen, 
what  reading  should  accompany  the  composition  work,  and  a  hun- 
dred useful  items  that  an  inexperienced  teacher  learns  in  practice 
only  at  tremendous  cost. 

The  students  in  English  67  get  their  experience  in  theme  cor- 
recting by  criticizing  each  other's  themes  and  by  criticizing  se- 
lected freshmen  themes  that  have  been  printed  in  wide  spacings 
with  all  errors  retained.  This  latter  device  is  particularly  well 
designed  for  class-room  criticism  and  for  the  instructor's  specific 
comments. 

Practice  in  instruction  is  secured  by  having  the  student  pre- 
pare lectures  suited  to  college  freshmen  on  which  he  receives  criti- 
cism from  his  fellow  students  and  from  the  professor  in  charge. 
Conference  methods  are  illustrated  by  allowing  the  student  to 
talk  with  the  professor  about  the  errors  made  on  the  ten  English 
A  papers. 

From  this  brief  summary  it  is  easily  apparent  that  Harvard  is 
doing  systematic  work  in  the  direct  training  of  English  teachers. 
The  student  who  takes  English  67  is  made  consciously  aware 
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of  pedagogical  methods.  He  leams  under  supervision  practical 
ways  of  planning  composition  courses  and  well-tried  devices  for 
the  elimination  of  recurring  types  of  errors.  He  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  his  lectures  to  imaginary  freshmen  adequately 
criticized ;  and  he  gets  practice  in  conference  work.  When  we 
remember  that  to  all  these  advantages  is  added  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  constant  work  of  an  experienced  teacher  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  that  has  inevitably  aroused  a  curiosity  concern- 
ing true  pedagogical  principles,  we  can  easily  understand  the 
faith  which  the  Department  of  English  at  Harvard  has  in  the 
effectiveness  of  this  newly  organized  course. 

A  course  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  of  English,  less 
elaborate  but  somewhat  similar  in  design,  has  been  conducted  for 
several  years  by  Professor  Clara  F.  Stevens  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  A  graduate  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  brief 
comment  on  the  course. 

"The  aim  of  the  Teachers'  English  Course  at  Mount  Holyoke 
was  to  familiarize  its  students,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  condi- 
tions and  demands  of  high  school  English  teaching.  To  this  end, 
typical  books  from  the  college  entrance  list  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  teaching  them.  The  following  questions  were  considered : 
the  best  year  for  teaching  a  given  book;  the  probable  allowance 
of  time;  the  essential  points  to  be  brought  out;  the  amount  of 
reading  aloud  in  the  class-room ;  the  possible  composition  subjects 
based  upon  selections.  General  teaching  plans  for  each  high  school 
year  were  outlined  and  exchanged  for  criticism.  The  plan  for  the 
freshman  year  was  later  made  in  detail,  covering  every  recitation. 
Complete  outlines  of  the  work  on  certain  books  were  made. 

"For  advice  and  information  on  the  problems  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish, each  student  was  referred  to  some  former  member  of  the 
class  or  college  who  was  then  teaching  English.  Sets  of  themes 
secured  from  these  sources  were  discussed,  graded,  and  returned. 
Accounts  of  experiments  in  any  line  of  the  work  were  welcomed. 
At  least  one  report  of  a  visit  to  a  high  school  class  in  the  subject 
was  required. 

"Each  student  had  one  chance  to  conduct  the  class  as  though 
it  were  some  high  school  section.  The  lesson  for  the  day  was  in- 
dicated as  a  review  of  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  a  comparative 
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study  of  two  Idylls  of  the  King,  or  a  reading  lesson  in  Julius 
Caesar.  These  experiments  were  followed  by  frank  discussion 
of  the  leader's  success  and  her  probable  plan  for  the  period. 

"The  final  paper  was  the  result  of  three  months'  investigation 
of  some  topic  connected  with  the  teaching  of  high  school  English. 

"What  I  gained  from  the  course  was  not  a  set  of  teaching  plans 
— I  have  never  used  mine — but  a  habit  of  mind  which  has  saved 
=•  me  incalculable  time.  I  learned  to  see  a  long  way  ahead,  and  to 
see  each  recitation  in  relation  to  larger  wholes, — the  plan  for 
the  week,  the  plan  for  the  book,  and  the  plan  for  the  work  of  the 
year." 

So  far  as  the  committee  knows,  the  only  other  course  in  New 
England  that  has  offered  to  secondary  teachers  of  English  the 
same  sort  of  direct  and  specialized  training,  is  the  course  which 
was  offered  last  summer  at  the  Hyannis  Summer  School  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

Those  who  elected  the  course  were  for  the  most  part  teachers 
who  had  already  had  experience  in  teaching  English;  but  they 
elected  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new  conceptions  of 
methods  and  of  questioning  those  methods  they  had  already 
used.  The  work  was  conducted  as  a  seminar.  The  discussions 
centered  around  three  themes:  (1)  grammar;  (2)  composition; 
(3)  literature. 

The  practical  value  of  technical  grammar  was  discussed  in 
its  various  phases.  In  composition  the  students  of  the  course 
wrote  themes  which  were  corrected  by  one  another  and  by  the 
instructor  in  charge.  The  class  discussed  such  topics  as  the  rela- 
tive value  of  themes  based  on  the  literature  and  of  themes  based 
on  experience,  the  number  of  themes  to  be  written  during  a  school 
year,  the  question  of  rewriting  themes,  the  relative  value  of  the 
long  and  the  short  themes,  the  best  methods  for  the  eradication 
of  specific  types  of  errors,  the  handling  of  oral  composition  work 
and  the  relative  time  to  be  spent  upon  it. 

In  dealing  with  literature  the  class  took  for  practical  study 
and  recitation,  types  of  the  various  selections  common  to  the  high 
school  course — lyric  forms,  a  drama,  an  essay,  a  short  story,  and 
a  novel.  By  taking  these  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  they 
would  be  taken  up  in  a  high  school  course,  the  students  got  new 
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conceptions  of  the  general  method  of  treatment,  the  types  of 
questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  devices  by  which  new  interest 
might  be  aroused.  Such  practical  questions  as  the  handling  of 
outside  reading,  the  relative  attention  to  be  paid  to  modem  and 
to  classic  literature,  the  use  of  magazines,  care  in  giving  assign- 
ments, the  high  school  play,  the  mastery  of  new  words  and  allu- 
sions— these  and  a  score  of  related  topics  were  formally  and  in- 
formally discussed.  Freedom  in  asking  questions  and  willingness 
to  contribute  personal  experiences  added  largely  to  the  helpfulness 
of  the  course. 

Your  committee  has  gone  further  than  to  record  what  is  already 
being  done  for  the  training  of  English  teachers.  We  have  secured 
from  teachers — principally  from  those  having  but  a  few  years' 
experience — a  mass  of  testimony  concerning  the  methods  they 
would  pursue  were  they — in  the  light  of  their  present  experience — 
to  set  about  systematically  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  English. 

This  information  has  been  secured  in  two  ways.  (1)  We  have 
invited  into  conference  groups  of  teachers  who  have  given  us 
information  designed  to  aid  us  in  offering  to  prospective 
English  teachers,  advice  that  has  the  support  of  experience.  (2) 
We  have  also  sent  to  many  young  teachers — graduates  of  New 
England  colleges — the  set  of  topics  and  questions  which  follows, 
and  have  asked  for  their  written  comments. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  TRAINING  FOE 
ENGLISH  TEACHING. 

1.  A  brief  description  of  your  college  training  in  English. 

2.  Your  present  work. 

3.  A  brief  comment  on  courses,  other  than  English  course,  that 
have  proved  helpful  to  you  in  your  work  as  an  English  teacher. 

4.  English  courses  that  have  proved  especially  helpful  to  you  in 
your  English  teaching. 

(a)  Furnishing  material. 

(b)  Directly  aiding  you  in  methods  of  instruction. 

5.  Mention  courses — English  or  non-English — whose  omission  you 
regret.    Comment. 

6.  Mention  any  non-English  courses,  taken  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  aid  your  English  teaching,  that  proved  disappointing  or 
fruitless.     Comment. 
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7.  Do  you  think  of  any  type  of  course  that  should  be  added  to  the 
college  English  curriculum — such,  for  example,  as  an  advanced 
eurvey  course  on  the  study  of  literary  movements? 

8.  Would  you  have  been  helped  by  a  course  specially  designed  for 
the  training  of  English  teachers? 

(a)  Would  this  be  equally  helpful  in  composition  and  in 

literature  ? 
^b)   Should  such  a  course  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  staff 

or  by  some  one  from  the  Department  of  Education? 

(c)  If  designed  for  secondary  English  work,  should  such 
a  course  be  given  by  a  college  professor  or  by  a  high 

I  school  teacher? 

(d)  Would  such  a  course  be  more  helpful  after,  or  before, 
or  during  a  period  of  actual  teaching  experience? 

(e)  Should  it  be  accompanied  by  practice  teaching? 

9.  Be  sure  to  add  to  this  any  details  that  occur  to  you  as  of  possible 
help  to  the  committee.  Do  not  avoid  being  personal  and  in- 
formal. Emphasize  the  experiences  that  have  proved  of  excep- 
tional worth,  and  elaborate  these  fully.  Remember  that  we  are 
working  to  help  a  future  generation  of  English  teachers. 

The  committee  will  assume  the  privilege  of  making  free  use 
of  all  contributed  material,  except  such  matter  as  you  may  prefer 
to  designate  as  confidential. 
From  a  close  study  of  both  the  oral  testimony  and  the  written 
replies  to  the  questionnaire,  we  have  drawn  the  following  sum- 
mary, omitting  comments  on  answers  to  Questions  One,  Two,  and 
Nine.     Questions  One  and  Two  were  included  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  personal  bias;  the  answers  to  Question  Nine  are  dis- 
tributed within  the  summary. 


QUESTION    THEEE 

As  English  study  is  limitless  in  extent  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  teachers  have  found  the  non-English  courses  continually 
contributing  to  their  work.  Even  the  very  partial  and  selected 
enumerations  of  our  correspondents   are   extensive   and   varied: 

Greek,  Latin,  French  Classic  Drama,  German  Literature,  Dante 
in  the  original,  Homer  in  English,  Classical  Drama,  Historical 
and  Literary  study  of  the  Bible,  Poetics,  History,  Philosophy, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Art  History,  and  Mathematics. 

As  a  typical  answer  to  question  three  we  quote  the  following: 

"My  courses   in  history,   philosophy,   and  foreign   languages, 
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especially  classics,  have  been  invaluable  to .  me  as  student  and 
teacher  of  English  literature.  I  can  think  of  no  single  study  which 
has  done  so  much  to  enrich  my  mind  and  deepen  my  understand- 
ing of  literature  and  life  as  that  of  Dante,  nor  do  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  profited  more,  as  a  teacher,  by  substituting  therefor 
one  or  several  courses  in  nineteenth  century  English  literature, 
composition,  psychology,  or  pedagogy.  Much  the  same  might  be 
said  of  my  study  in  the  original  of  some  other  masterpieces  of 
world  literature,  for  example,  Faust." 

QUESTION    FOUB 

In  answering  Question  Four — the  English  courses  that  proved 
especially  helpful  either  in  furnishing  material  or  providing  hints 
for  methods  of  instruction — our  correspondents  mention  specifi- 
cally nearly  every  type  of  course  now  offered  by  the  English  de- 
partments of  our  colleges.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  compara- 
tively few  mention  the  courses  in  composition.  Far  more  help, 
apparently,  has  come  through  the  literature  courses — at  least  it 
is  the  literature  courses  that  are  mentioned. 

One  high  school  teacher  phrases  his  experience  thus: 

"I  learned  all  the  method  I  have  from  two  men  utterly  different 
in  matter  and  in  manner.  But  both  were  without  pedantry ;  both 
believed  that  teaching  literature  was  imparting  life ;  and  they  read 
and  acted,  re-created  for  us  the  life  of  the  time  and  writer,  and 
preached  at  us  when  we  were  unaware.  There  was  little  of  the 
dead  and  buried  questioning  to  which  the  class  is  often  subjected, 
but  we  were  compelled  to  learn.  No  one  was  compelled  by  threat 
or  fear;  but  we  were  led  to  the  fountain  and  convinced  that  the 
water  of  life  was  within  our  reach.  And  only  a  fool  would  go 
away  thirsty." 

There  is  common  mention  of  the  fact  that  helpful  methods  were 
more  frequently  learned  from  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  school 
than  in  college.  Two  correspondents  who  have  had  normal  school 
training — one  in  the  Boston  N^ormal  School  and  one  in  a  state  nor- 
mal— speak  in  strong  approval  of  the  pedagogical  training  there 
received.  Two.  others  have  mentioned  their  talks  with  their  profes- 
sors outside  of  class  as  offering  them  the  best  kind  of  help  in  class 
management  and  method. 
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Out  of  the  varying  testimony  given  in  answer  to  Question  Four 
one  fact  comes  out  with  emphasis, — it  is  not  the  specific  type  of 
course  that  has  proved  most  helpful;  it  is  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  who  directed  the  course.  Many  professors  of  English  in 
our  New  England  colleges  are  named — ^men  whose  insight  and 
sympathy  have  won  high  respect  and  have  spurred  the  students 
on  to  higher  attainment.  Sometimes  the  devices  and  methods 
of  these  college  teachers  have  been  adopted  and  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  practice.  More  often  the  personality  of  the  college 
teacher  has  supplied  the  stimulus  that  had  enabled  the  student, 
when  promoted  to  teacher,  to  work  out  his  own  methods. 

QUESTIONS    FIVE    AND    SIX 

Some  of  the  college  courses  that  our  correspondents  regret 
having  omitted  are  named  below : 

1.  Early  English  Literature. 

2.  Fine  Arts  and  Aesthetic  Theory. 

3.  Logic. 

4.  Elocution — Public  Speaking. 

5.  Greek  and  Advanced  Latin. 

6.  History. 

7.  Science. 

8.  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy. 

9.  Economics  and  Sociology. 

10.  Anglo-Saxon. 

11.  Shakespeare. 

12.  Elementary  Italian. 
13.^  Dante. 

14.  A  Course  in  Criticism. 

15.  History  of  American  Literature. 

It  is  noted  that  few  have  expressed  regret  for  not  taking  more 
modern  language  courses;  though  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  most  students  naturally  interested  in  English  have  stud- 
ied French  and  German.  It  is  of  further  significance,  moreover, 
that  those  who  have  taken  modern  language  courses,  give  em- 
phatic testimony  to  their  value  as  an  aid  to  English  study  and 
teaching. 
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The  most  common  regret  of  these  teachers  is  their  lack  of  his- 
torical information.  This  lack  has  been  most  keenly  felt  con- 
cerning English  history,  though  there  is  plentiful  contrition  for 
the  neglect  of  the  college  courses  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  his- 
tory. The  necessary  background  has  been  in  some  measure  later 
supplied  by  independent  reading  and  self-directed  study,  but  the 
process  has  been  wasteful.  Competent  guidance  in  college  would 
have  saved  tremendously  in  time  and  in  energy.  Several  teachers 
have  mentioned,  however,  the  help  that  has  been  rendered  them  by 
such  historians  as  Green,  Gardiner,  and  Cheyney  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  diligent  reading  will  largely  overcome 
the  deficiency. 

There  is  an  expression  of  general  disappointment  in  the  courses 
in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  though  here  and  there  a  witness  rises 
to  their  defence.  Some  of  the  courses  failed  to  appeal  because 
they  emphasized  the  physiological  side  and  neglected  the  appli- 
cation of  psychological  principles  to  educational  practice.  The 
courses  in  education  for  many  were  equally  futile. 

A  college  teacher  writes : 

"A  course  in  Institutes  and  Methods  of  Education  I  once  took 
for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  I  acquired  thereby  some  merit 
that  I  know  not  of,  but  I  remember  that  at  the  time  the  study 
seemed  singularly  barren  and  I  am  not  now  conscious  of  its  having 
been  of  assistance  in  my  teaching." 

A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  a  high  school  teacher : 

"In  my  senior  year  at  college  I  took  a  course  in  contemporary 
education  which  I  thought  would  be  helpful.  I  was  disappointed, 
for  it  gave  too  much  theory  and  too  little  practice.  We  answered 
page  after  page  of  questions  in  regard  to  ideal  teaching,  but 
really  gained  little  idea  of  what  our  individual  problems  in  the 
teaching  profession  would  be." 

Another  high  school  teacher  expresses  a  similar  view  in  a  more 
caustic  vein : 

"The  work  in  psychology  and  education  is  supposed  to  have  a 
special  application  to  the  teaching  of  high  school  studies,  but  it 
has  had  no  influence  in  shaping  my  work.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
Massachusetts  are  not  much  like  our  college  professor  or  our 
text-book." 
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A  few  correspondents,  however,  'acknowledge  the  help  they  de- 
rived from  the  courses  in  psychology  and  education.  Their  de- 
fence suggests  possibilities  that  teachers  of  these  courses  have 
sometimes  overlooked.  If  the  instruction  can  be  kept  safely  within 
practical  limits  and  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate  into  vague  and 
misty  theory,  there  is  no  reason  why  courses  in  education — ^particu- 
larly if  they  be  accompanied  by  practice-teaching — may  not  be 
made  helpful  and  stimulating.  But  again,  as  always,  it  is  person- 
ality that  counts  most. 

QUESTIOIT    SEVEN 

The  answers  to  Question  Seven  offer  various  suggestions  for  en- 
riching the  English  curriculum.  In  listing  them  below  the  com- 
mittee is  aware  that  many  of  these  courses  are  already  offered  in 
several  of  the  New  England  colleges.     The  suggestions  follow: 

1.  An  advanced  survey  course  on  literature. 

2.  Oral  interpretation  of  literature. 

3.  English  history  with  special  stress  on  the  social  movements. 

4.  Nineteenth  century  literature  with  special  study  of  the 
romantic  poets. 

5.  Magazine  literature — ^not  a  composition  but  a  literature 
course. 

6.  The  Bible  as  literature. 

7.  Foreign  literature  in  translation. 

8.  Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  English  literature. 

Most  of  these  courses,  we  have  noted,  are  already  in  several  of 
our  colleges,  but  it  is  significant  that  teachers  who  have 
not  had  opportunity  to  take  them,  have  felt  their  lack.  We  would 
therefore  commend  the  list  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  colleges. 
Particularly  do  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  need  felt  for  a 
course  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  We  recognize  the 
danger  of  striving  for  mere  elocutionary  effect,  but  this  is  no 
more  fatal  than  the  cold  and  prolonged  analysis  of  separate 
phrases.  We  believe  that  with  the  need  once  universally  recog- 
nized the  colleges  will  find  a  way  to  conduct  efficient  courses  in 
oral  interpretation. 

We  would  add  to  this  the  desire  expressed  for  more  work  in 
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appreciation.  A  Yale  instructor  writes,  "If  in  literary  courses 
less  scholarship  and  history  were  taught,  and  the  subject  consid- 
ered more  in  its  artistic  significance,  the  subject  of  English  litera- 
ture would  in  my  opinion  become  more  vital  and  more  beneficial." 

QUESTION    EIGHT 

Our  concluding  question  concerns  the  value  of  a  course  specially 
designed  for  the  training  of  English  teachers.  Asked  to  express 
his  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  a  course,  one  correspondent 
writes:  "I  have  had  no  experience  with  such  courses.  I  am  scep- 
tical in  regard  to  their  value  because  I  feel  that  method  and  sys- 
tem are  often  obtained  at  the  expense  or  to  the  suppression  of 
personality  and  originality,  which  are  far  more  important.  Such 
training  should  follow  and  not  precede  actual  teaching."  One 
other  correspondent  expressed  a  similar  view. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  general  agreement  that  a 
course  specially  designed  for  the  training  of  English  teachers 
would  undoubtedly  prove  helpful.  Most  of  the  teachers  confess 
to  vague,  indefinite,  unshaped  ideas  concerning  the  methods  they 
used  in  their  first  classes.  Often  these  beginners  tried  to  carry 
out  in  the  high  school  class-room  the  methods  used  by  the  college 
professors.  Common  sense  sooner  or  later  asserted  itself  and  de- 
manded methods  of  a  more  elementary  type.  A  few  acknowledged 
reliance  upon  the  methods  successfully  used  by  their  own  high 
school  teachers.  This  proved  especially  helpful  with  those  who 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  high  school  English  under 
teachers  of  a  virile  and  dominating  personality. 

Even  in  such  cases,  however,  there  was  a  strong  testimony  con- 
cerning the  help  that  a.  strictly  pedagogical  training  would  have 
given.  Such  a  course  would  have  supplied  the  young  teacher  with 
the  refuge  of  authority  and  provided  a  feeling  of  confidence 
solacing  to  the  period  of  inexperience  where  the  learner  is  still 

"Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 

Almost  without  exception  the  teachers  urge  that  such  a  course 
should  be  given  by  some  one  from  the  Department  of  English 
rather  than  from  the  Department  of  Education,  though  many 
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qualify  this  by  saying  that  after  all  the  determining  factor  should 
be  personality  rather  than  department  allegiance.  The  prefer- 
ence for  the  English  teacher,  however,  is  supported  by  a  belief 
that  his  instruction  would  be  less  hampered  by  elaborate  theory, 
and  would  be  vitalized  by  the  practice  of  his  own  art  in  the  more 
restricted  English  field. 

Whether  courses  for  high  school  English  should  be  conducted 
by  high  school  or  college  teachers  is  an  open  question.  A  very 
large  majority  of  our  correspondents  express  a  preference  for  a 
high  school  teacher.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  however,  the 
question  is  felt  to  be  very  largely  a  matter  of  training  and  per- 
sonality. But  the  high  school  teachers  are  insistent  that  he  who 
conducts  such  a  course,  whether  he  be  a  teacher  in  college  or  in 
high  school,  should  have  had  experience  in  teaching  English  in  the 
secondary  schools.  They  want  the  background  to  be  the  back- 
ground of  real  practice — not  of  mere  theory. 

Concerning  the  desirability  of  offering  training  courses  in  col- 
leges, we  quote  below  two  representative  opinions  given  by  two  of 
our  correspondents,  both  of  them  high  school  teachers. 

"I  am  sure  that  a  college  course  designed  for  the  training  of 
English  teachers  would  have  given  me  much  in  method  that  has 
been  slowly  realized,  and  invented,  in  actual  experience — with 
no  small  loss  to  some  classes — in  the  teaching  of  both  literature 
and  composition.  Such  a  course  could  be  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Education  but  I  think  it  should  be  directed 
by  the  English  staff,  that  the  material  gained  in  the  other  courses 
of  the  department  might  be  more  readily  made  the  basis  of  the 
pedagogical  study  and  practice.  It  would  be  very  valuable  to 
have  successful  high  school  teachers  of  English  present  their 
methods  in  connection  with  special  divisions  of  English  study; 
drama,  lyrics,  novel,  current  literature,  narrative  writing,  and  ar- 
gumentation. Several  such  assistants,  giving  a  few  periods' 
instruction  in  the  course,  would  greatly  increase  its  value.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  course  should  be  planned  and  chiefly  carried  on  by 
some  member  of  the  English  staff,  familiar — in  particular  with 
the  various  English  courses,  and — in  general — ^with  the  courses 
of  the  curriculum." 

The  second  correspondent  writes : 
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"Most  emphatically,  I  should  have  been  helped  by  a  course  for 
the  training  of  English  teachers.  As  it  was,  my  first  year  was  a 
series  of  laboratory  experiments,  a  rather  blind  attempt  to  relate 
practice  and  theory — a  process  which  still  continues.  On  leaving 
college  I  had  absolutely  no  conception  of  a  high  school  student's 
standpoint,  of  what  a  high  school  English  course  should  aim  at, 
of  what  methods  were  advisable  in  the  teaching  of  either  litera- 
ture or  composition. 

"A  course  such  as  is  suggested  should,  I  think,  cover  both  litera- 
ture and  composition.  Both  present  grave  difficulties;  both  ac- 
cording to  every  present  judgment  gain  by  co-ordination.  It 
seems  best  to  me  that  the  course  be  given  by  a  member  of  the 
English  department  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  who 
has  by  personal  experience  tested  these  in  secondary  schools.  The 
course  should  be  accompanied  by  practice  teaching;  a  theory  may 
run  glibly  from  the  lips  of  an  untried  teacher  but  the  successful 
practice  of  that  theory  on  some  forty  odd  diverse  personalities  is, 
to  quote  Kipjing,  'another  story.' 

"I  am  greedy :  before  during  and  after  practice  teaching,  seems 
to  me  wisest ;  a  preventive,  an  invigorative  tonic,  and  an  elixir  for 
renewed  life;  or  perhaps  from  the  stand-point  of  the  scientist  in 
embryo,  a  hypothesis,  a  test,  and  then  deductions.  For  almost  no 
other  profession  it  seems  to  me  are  men  and  women  so  poorly 
trained.  More  and  more  each  year  as  I  see  classes  going  out  from 
my  care,  does  the  realization  strike  home  of  how  much  more  they 
should  get  than  they  are  getting.  For  in  no  other  subject  is ' 
there  so  great  a  possibility  of  teaching  life  in  its  full." 

Most  of  those  who  gave  us  their  testimony  were  insistent  con- 
cerning the  unquestioned  value  of  practice  teaching.  Those  who 
have  had  such  experience  urged  its  great  value ;  those  who  viewed 
the  question  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  likewise  favored  it 
strongly.  Where  conditions  allow  it,  the  committee  would  strongly 
urge  that  practice  teaching  be  developed  and  extended. 

Slightly  different  from  practice  teaching  as  the  terra  is  usually 
employed,  is  the  English  assistant's  work  as  developed  in  the 
N'ewton  High  School.  There  the  policy  of  the  school  is  to  take  a 
college  graduate  without  experience,  give  her  a  light  teaching 
schedule  and  a  large  amount  of  theme  correcting  and  let  her  work 
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under  close  supervision.  The  possibilities  of  such  training  are 
voiced  by  one  of  our  correspondents  who  for  a  year  was  the  special 
assistant  in  English  at  Newton: 

"Heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  cannot  realize  too  fully 
their  rare  equipment  as  teachers  of  pedagogy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  work  themselves,  they  can  give  the  most  helpful  of  training  to 
an  inexperienced  teacher  in  their  department.  Large  schools 
might  well  establish  a  tradition  of  apprentices,  taking  each  year 
a  college  girl  without  experience,  entrusting  to  her  a  class  or  two, 
and  making  her  sufficiently  useful  in  theme  correcting  and  general 
assistant  duties.  Carried  out  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  train- 
ing the  apprentice,  this  method  has  possibilities  limited  only  by 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  experienced  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment. As  the  plan  is  managed  at  Newton,  the  assistant  is  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  classes  of  the  expert  teachers,  and  to  attend  fre- 
quent department  meetings.  She  is  often  called  upon  to  act  as 
substitute.  She  is  a  specialist  in  theme  correcting.  Direct  super- 
vision from  the  head  of  the  department  is  made  possible  by  her 
limited  schedule.  Since  two  freshmen  classes  are  her  only  por- 
tion, she  has  limited  opportunity  of  doing  lasting  harm  to  the 
school  system,  and  since  her  position  is  subordinate,  she  can  work 
out  her  first  year's  problems  without  the  distraction  of  varied  re- 
sponsibilities. The  two  groups  of  freshmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  ample  material  to  test  her  resourcefulness.  The  inspiration 
of  association  with  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  the  advantages  of 
skilled  criticism  and  suggestion  are  hers.  The  fact  that  she  gains 
her  training  through  a  genuine  connection  with  the  school  makes 
the  experience  of  more  value  than  the  artificial  situation  of  the 
temporary  'practice  teacher'." 

CON0LTJ8IOB'.  ^ 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  we  may  note  that 
though  many  of  the  points  emphasized  are  in  no  sense  novel,  and 
may  not  suggest  the  introduction  of  changes  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, yet  they  at  times  draw  attention  to  long-established 
courses  and  principles  whose  pedagogical  value  is  often  under- 
estimated.     Thus  it  has  been  interesting  to  notice  that  young 
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teachers  continue  to  find  substantial  value  in  what  training  they 
have  had  in  the  great  classics  of  other  tongues,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. Any  course  that  stimulated  and  strengthened  their  thinking 
powers  or  increased  their  skill  in  expression  has  naturally  been 
gratefully  remembered  and  effectively  applied.  Abundant  cor- 
roboration has  been  given  us  of  the  view  that  the  best  way  to  train 
a  student  to  teach  is  to  put  him  under  good  teachers,  both  in 
secondary  school  and  college.  These  are  certainly  not  discoveries, 
yet  the  frequency  of  their  mention  by  our  correspondents  prompts 
us  to  record  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  practical  suggestions  have  emerged, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  these: 

1.  Opportunities  for  practice  teaching  with  competent  criti- 
cism should  be  provided  wherever  possible.  The  largest  benefit 
from  this  practice  teaching  results  when  the  student  begins  in  the 
fall  and  continues  the  work  throughout  the  year.  He  starts  with 
more  prestige,  and  he  does  not  subject  himself  to  immediate  com- 
parison with  the  skilled  teacher, 

2.  The  larger  secondary  schools  might  profit  by  taking  into 
their  employ,  direct  from  the  college,  promising  graduates  who 
intend  to  make  English  teaching  their  profession.  The  combina- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  theme  correcting  with  a  limited  teaching 
schedule  is  profitable  alike  to  the  graduate  and  the  school.  For 
this  work  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  would  seem  a  fair  salary. 

3.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  composition  and 
literature,  such  as  already  exist  in  some  institutions,  might  well 
be  multiplied.  The  colleges  should  enlist  the  help  of  successful 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  giving  of  such  courses.  When 
no  place  can  be  found  for  these  courses  in  the  regular  term,  they 
might  advantageoiisly  be  offered  in  summer  schools.  If  the  col- 
lege is  favorably  situated,  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  in  ser- 
vice should  be  formed.  One  of  these  courses  should  be  a  course 
in  methods  designed  for  secondary  schools. 

4.  A  course  in  English  history,  providing  a  background  for 
English  literature. 

5.  More  adequate  instruction  and  practice  in  reading  aloud. 

6.  It  would  seem  worth  while  to  experiment  with  a  course 
giving  a  survey  of  English  literature  for  advanced  students,  in 
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■which  more  stress  could  be  laid  upon  the  significance  of  move- 
ments, the  growth  of  types,  and  the  like,  than  is  possible  in  the 
usual  introductory  outline  offered  to  freshmen.  This  might  well 
serve  not  only  to  bring  more  detailed  studies  into  perspective, 
but  also  to  send  out  the  student  with  good  working  plans  for  the 
enriching  of  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  by  private  reading. 

The  nature  of  these  proposals,  as  well  as  their  limited  number, 
suggests  the  conclusion  that,  though  improvements  in  detail  are 
called  for,  yet  the  general  situation  with  regard  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  does  not  justify  appre- 
hension as  to  the  future  of  our  profession. 

Chaeles  Swain  Thomas, 
William  Allan  Neilson, 
E.  Chaelton  Black, 
William  Ore, 
Samuel  Foss  Holmes. 


The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Secondary 

Schools 

By  E,  E.  Gates,  Head  of  Depabtment  of  Histoky, 
Los  Angeles  Military  Academy,  California. 

►HE   old   Greek   legend   representing  the   Muse  of 

Ti   History  as  of  divine  lineage,  and  the  oldest  of  her 
i   sisters,  rested  on  a  philosophic  as  well  as  a  poetic 

I   basis.     With  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  a  future 
iwmmcmmmc*  ^'^e,  men  sought  in  it  the  record  of  their  early 

I  deeds,  hoping  thus  to  win  immortality  in  spite  of 

I   death. 

History  thus  ministered  to  the  individual  and 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  race  sang  of  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son 
and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  excited  men  of  Troy.  As  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  became  merged  in  that  of  the  nation,  it 
was  the  jealousies  of  rival  states  and  foreign  conquests  that  em- 
ployed her  pen.  Nations  like  individuals  were  of  special  interest 
to  themselves,  and  their  achievements  in  war  and  politics  were 
recorded  by  admiring  and  servile  chroniclers.  Men  saw  in  his- 
tory only  an  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  national  and  individ- 
ual deeds  worthy  of  emulation  or  demanding  universal  commen- 
dation. Like  our  own  period,  therefore,  the  Muse  of  History 
has  been  an  annalist  looking  from  a  lower  window  upon  men  and 
events  passing  before  her,  caring  not  whence  they  came  nor 
whither  they  went.  But  as  modem  chemistry  is  the  outgrowth 
of  mediaeval  alchemy,  and  astronomy  of  astrology  of  a  still  morp 
ancient  day,  so  modern  history  has  been  developed  from  the 
chronicles  of  a  remote  past.  Clio  no  longer  sits  alone  to  win  en- 
during fame  for  her  favorite  heroes,  but  she  depicts  the  past  that 
men  may  live  more  wisely  in  the  present.  As  the  muse  of  com- 
parative history  she  goes  to  the  mountain  top  and  makes  the  whole 
world  hers  "by  the  right  of  eminent  domain." 

This  subject  is  one  that  has  been  very  exhaustively  treated  in 
educational  journals  and  popular  magazines.    It  has  come  to  the 
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front  and  takes  rank  as  its  importance  deserves.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly been  neglected  in  times  past.  Since  it  is  history  upon  which 
governments  and  institutions  are  built  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  good  citizenship,  it  is  a  subject  that  requires 
careful  thought  and  study.  Let  us  consider  its  importance  and 
some  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  noting  things  to  be  considered 
and  things  to  be  avoided. 

There  are  two  ends  which  the  study  of  history  in  our  schools 
must  try  to  reach.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  familiarize  with 
the  deeds,  events,  and  personages  that  have  become  household 
words,  and  which  every  person  of  culture  is  expected  to  know. 
This  aim,  however,  is  a  subordinate  one  and  no  great  harm  would 
come  from  it,  if  the  dead  weight  which  now  burdens  the  memory 
of  the  young  student  of  history  were  thrown  overboard.  In  the 
second  place,  it  ought  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  read  history,  and 
if  this  end  is  reached  the  task  of  the  school  will  be  fulfilled. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  study  of 
arithmetic  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems 
given  in  his  textbook ;  or  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  study  of  music 
that  the  student  may  be  able  to  sing  merely  the  song  in  his  sing- 
ing book ;  or  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  study  of  reading  that  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  merely  the  stories  collected  in  his  reader. 
Reading  is  taught  that  the  child  may  be  able  to  read  anything 
that  is  laid  before  him;  singing  is  taught  with  the  end  in  view 
that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  sing  any  piece  of  music  that  may 
happen  to  reach  him ;  arithmetic  is  taught  with  the  hope  that  the 
pupil  may  be  able  to  solve  any  arithmetical  problem  that  may 
turn  up  for  him ;  and  thus  should  history  be  taught  to  enable 
a  person  to  formulate  for  himself,  out  of  the  material  which  the 
literature  of  a  certain  period  offers  him,  a  fair  picture  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  conditions  of  that  period.  He  must 
learn  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  learn  both  sides  of  a  story,  and  if  he  -wishes  to  inform 
himself  concerning  any  event  that  has  happened  in  the  past  he 
must  read  the  reports  of  as  many  witnesses  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  obtain,  he  must  learn  to  take  their  statements  with  a 
grain  of  salt  and  allow  liberally  for  their  prejudices,  their  pas- 
sions, and  even  their  ignorance. 
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We  expect  a  person  who  is  said  to  have  studied  geography  with 
some  good  results,  if  we  give  him  a  good  map  of  a  country, 
to  be  able  to  read  it  and  find  his  way  from  one  place  to 
another;  and  thus  ought  we  to  demand  of  a  student  of  history 
that  he  shall  find  an  historical  truth  for  himself  from  the  ma- 
terial which  contemporary  writers  oiler  him.  If  we  cannot  reach 
this  result  the  study  of  history  in  our  schools  will  remain  not 
only  a  waste  of  time,  but,  what  is  worse,  every  nationality  and 
every  religious  sect  will  obtain  the  right  of  demanding  that  his- 
tory shall  be  taught  in  that  one-sided  version  which  each  gives  to 
it.  We  ought  not  to  teach  a  history,  but  history;  not  a  tale  writ- 
ten for  a  purpose,  but  the  way  and  method  by  which  we  can  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  of  the  events  of  a  given  age. 

For  training  the  imagination  history  has  evident  facilities. 
Childish  fancy  is  active  enough,  but  its  activity  needs  direction 
in  youth  by  the  sense  of  what  is  true,  lifelike,  and  probable.  This 
is  accomplished  by  turning  the  youth's  attention  to  reading  and 
learning  about  the  facts  of  the  real  world.  Thus  only  can  ac- 
curate and  clear  mental  pictures  enter  into  the  imagination  after 
its  range  transcends  personal  experience.  By  such  exercise  there 
results  also  positive  growth.  After  a  time  imaginative  work  of  a 
greater  complexity  may  be  mastered,  like  the  visualizing  of  a 
battle  scene,  and  combinations  stiU  more  remote  from  experience, 
as  the  life  of  a  primitive  family.  Sometimes  fancy  will  need  to 
be  led  into  healthy  channels  by  the  presentation  of  appropriate 
objects  by  which  the  interest  shall  be  aroused  and  attention  se- 
cured. Various  objects  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
at  every  step  history,  and  its  companion  study,  geography,  have 
magnificent  resources  on  which  to  call. 

In  respect  to  training  the  judgment  history  shares  the  throne 
with  no  rival.  The  process  of  judging  may  be  brief  and  simple, 
or  prolonged  and  intricate.  In  either  case  it  involves  four  steps: 
(1)  fastening  the  attention  upon  the„  material  at  hand;  (2)  re- 
flecting upon  the  order  to  see  to  what  result  the  facts  point ;  (3)  de- 
ciding as  to  their  logical  relation;  and  (4)  expressing  the  result 
in  suitable  language. 

The  materials  of  judgment  may  come  through  personal  observa- 
tion, or  through  testimony  concerning  the  observations  of  others. 
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To  prepare  the  child  for  judgments  in  actual  life  these  materials 
must  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  in  actual  life. 
Such  materials  are  found  in  history  and  are  found  there  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  subject. 

For  history  is,  indeed,  "past  politics"  as  Mr.  Freeman  avers ; 
but  it  is  much  more — it  is  past  life.  In  teaching  history  aright 
we  are  simply  giving  the  pupils  the  means  of  reaching  conclusions 
about  the  experiences  of  their  predecessors  in  precisely  the  same 
way  they  will  be  called  upon  in  their  own  future  to  form  judg- 
ments about  their  own  experiences  and  that  of  their  contempo- 
raries. 

The  second  step — reflection — involves  volition.  The  irrele- 
vant must  be  set  aside ;  what  is  pertinent  must  be  given  its  full 
weight.  ^  Things  that  resemble  each  other  must  be  noted ;  things 
that  differ  must  be  discriminated.  How  finely  the  facts  of  his- 
tory give  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  direct  such  activities  as 
these. 

In  the  third  step — decision — feeling  and  inclination  must  be 
repressed.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  decide,  not  as  he  wishes, 
but  as  facts  reveal  the  truth  to  be. 

Respecting  the  fourth  step — expression — history  is  no  better 
than  any  other  subject  that  compels  close  attention.  Clear  ex- 
pression aids  clear  thinking  in  any  subject,  and  should  be  insisted 
on  as  a  part  of  the  work.  Moreover,  it  is  only  through  an  exami- 
nation of  the  expression  of  the  judgment  that  one  can  tell  whether 
the  process  of  judging  has  been  clear,  accurate,  prompt,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  whether  it  gives  promise  of  stability. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  has  said:  "The  great  and  good  men  of 
the  past,  the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  serve  as  models  to  the  young, 
and  often  arouse  in  them  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  a  passionate 
discipleship.  Again,  the  study  of  history  may  be  used  to  exercise 
the  moral  judgment.  The  characters  which  history  presents  are 
not  all  good;  the  characters  even  of  the  good  are  by  no  means 
faultless.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  train  the  moral 
judgment  and  to  increase  the  moral  insight  of  his  pupils  by 
leading  them  into'  the  motives  and  training  them  to  weigh  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  the  actions  which  history  presents.  He 
will  also  find  many  an  occasion  to  warn  against  their  being  dazzled 
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by  brilliant  successes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  condone  the  moral 
turpitude  by  which  they  are  often  bought." 

A  great  educator  (Colonel  Parker)  has  declared  that  "history  is 
a  report  of  the  developments  of  man  from  the  beginning,  a  report 
filled  with  untruths,  a  report  written  by  fawners  at  the  foot  of 
thrones,  and  by  obsequious  admirers  of  great  generals.  The  study 
of  history  requires  the  closest  investigation.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
all-important  study.  No  one  can  have  a  liberal  education  or  even 
a  movement  toward  education  without  a  study  of  history  and 
literature."  And  the  great  Concord  seer  saw  that  "unless  we 
think  what  men  thought,  and  feel  what  men  felt,  we  study  his- 
tory but  as  words.  It  is  the  lives  of  men  that  we  read,  the  books 
are  but  as  commentaries." 

History  is  very  largely  the  representation  of  human  character. 
Certainly  to  a  maturing  lad  the  personal  and  moral  element  in 
history  is  the  most  impressive  feature.  The  mistakes  and  mis- 
deeds of  individuals,  and  later  the  failures  of  institutions  and 
nations,  become  suggestive  warnings. 

The  course  of  human  progress  revealed  in  history  has  an  ethi- 
cal content  to  which  the  older  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  can 
be  directed  with  a  marked  impulse  toward  good.  Out  of  this 
aspect  of  the  study  should  come  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
patriotism  and  other  civic  virtues  and  a  conviction  of  personal 
duty  to  illustrate  them.  It  is  from  this  side  of  historical  study 
also  that  we  find  springing  up  a  stimulation  of  interest  which  ren- 
ders history  ever  after  a  delightful  department  of  reading  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  probabilities  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  and  how  history  would  read  had  bat- 
tles and  events  been  otherwise. 

"Had  Persia  beaten  Athens  at  Marathon  she  could  have  found 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  Darius  from  advancing  his  victorious  army 
over  all  the  Western  races  of  mankind.  The  infant  energies  of 
Europe  would  have  been  trodden  down  beneath  universal  conquest, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  like  the  history  of  Asia  would  have 
become  a  mere  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  despotic  dynasties, 
of  the  incursions  of  barbarous  hordes,  the  mental  and  political 
prostration  of  the  millions  beneath  the  diadem,  the  tiara,  and  the 
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sword.  The  day  at  Marathon  was  the  critical  epoch  in  the  history 
of  two  nations.  It  broke  forever  the  spell  of  Persian  invincibility 
which  had  previously  paralyzed  men's  minds.  It  secured  for 
mankind  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Athens,  the  growth  of  free 
institutions,  the  liberal  enlightenment  of  the  Western  World,  and 
the  gradual  ascendency  for  many  ages  of  the  great  principles  of 
European  civilization." — Creasy.  , 

Arnold  thus  sums  up  the  naval  engagement  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  the  Romans  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  "Rome  knew 
not  and  could  not  know  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  her  own  pros- 
perity and  the  fate  of  the  whole  Western  world  were  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse. 
Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious  the  energies  of  Greece 
during  the  next  eventual  century  would  have  found  their  field  in 
the  West  no  less  than  in  the  East,  Greece  and  not  Rome  might 
have  conquered  Carthage;  Greek  instead  of  Latin  might  have 
been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the  language  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  the  laws  of  Athens  rather  than  of  Rome 
might  be  the  foundation  of  the  civilized  world." 

Had  not  Charles  Martel  defeated  the  Moslems  at  Tours  the 
sanctity  and  inspiration  of  the  Koran  might  today  be  demonstrated 
to  the  students  of  Oxford,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  all 
other  colleges  and  schools,  and  the  history  of  the  world  be  but 
the  history  of  Turkey  repeated. 

In  1815  Napoleon  had  allied  forty  millions  of  people  on  the 
continent  against  the  fifteen  millions  of  England.  At  Boulogne  he 
had  mustered  the  entire  allied  army  and  was  waiting  for  trans- 
ports to  convey  him  across  the  channel.  "O,  for  six  hours'  control 
of  this  channel,"  he  cried,  "and  we  are  the  conquerors  of  the 
world."  But  that  six  hours'  control  which  would  have  changed 
the  history  of  Europe,  depended  on  Lord  Nelson's  movements. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  lured  away  to  the  West  Indies 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recall  before  Napoleon  should  land  his 
army  of  100,000  veterans  on  the  well-nigh  defenseless  coast  of 
England.  But  the  celerity  of  Lord  Nelson's  movements  was  an 
element  of  uncertainty  which  defeated  Napoleon's  plans,  for  he 
overtook  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Trafalgar  where  "England  expected 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  found  that  every  man  did  it  so 
well  that  she  was  saved  from  ruin. 
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Suppose  the  bullet  that  lodged  in  the  snuff-box  of  Frederick  the 
Great  had  been  deflected  a  little  to  the  right  or  the  left,  who 
doubts  but  that  the  brilliant  history  of  Prussia,  around  which 
German  unity  has  centered,  would  have  been  entirely  changed  ? 

How  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  New  York  had  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  Sandy  Hook, 
as  it  intended  when  it  sailed,  instead  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Massa- 
chusetts owes  its  good  fortune  either  to  contrary  winds  or  to  bad 
seamanship. 

Had  the  faithless  Indian  who  snapped  his  piece  at  Washing- 
ton when  returning  from  that  important  mission  undertaken  in 
his  early  years  been  successful  in  his  attempt  upon  his  life,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonics  I 
Had  not  three  men  stopped  by  the  roadside  at  Tarrytown  to  play 
a  game  of  cards,  Andre  would  have  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the 
British  lines  and  West  Point  would  have  been  given  to  the  enemy. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  which,  in  their  final  effects,  have 
changed  the  political  status  of  a  continent  or  a  nation.  As,  the 
battle  of  Hastings  to  which  England  owes  her  rise  from  lethergy, 
and  which  was  the  first  step  by  which  she  arrived  at  the  height  of 
the  grandeur  and  glory  we  behold  in  her  today ;  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga which  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  which 
France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
her  example  soon  being  followed  by  Spain  and  then  by  Hol- 
land; the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  which  the  Empire  of  Napoleon 
was  overthrown  and  he  made  an  exile  for  life  and  the  Bourbons 
again  placed  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Pupils  should  be  given  views  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  The 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  different  authors  so  that  he  can 
refer  the  pupils  to  those  giving  opposite  views. 

One  writer  pictures  Cranmer  as  the  archbishop  who  rose  to 
power  by  being  party  to  the  numerous  divorces  of  one  of  the 
most  sensual  brutes  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne ;  who  attached  to 
himself  individuals  while  their  fortunes  remained  but  voted  to 
cut  off  their  heads  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  royal  favor  turned ;  who 
while  Henry  VIII  lived,  assisted  in  burning  people  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  after  Henry's  death  found 
out  that  the  doctrine  was  false. 
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Another  writer  presents  him  to  us  as  the  holy  prelate  who  helped 

•  to  put  Protestant  religion  on  a  firm  basis ;  who  was  the  author  of 

the  prayer-book,  whose  reverent  words  and  holy  sentiments  are  to 

this  day  the  echo  of  the  devoutest  hearts,  and  who  at  the  last  died 

a  martyr  to  his  convictions. 

No  one  denies  the  genius  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  But  let  one 
writer  turn  for  us  the  historical  kaleidoscope  and  we  see  him  to 
be  a  fawning  courtier  who  subordinated  his  great  powers  to  the 
most  detestible  purposes.  He  allowed  his  ambition  to  get  the 
better  of  his  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  influence  at  court, 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  best  friend  and  benefactor  and  was  in- 
strumental in  sending  him  to  the  tower  and  then  to  the  block ;  and 
then  to  crown  all,  at  the  demand  of  his  queen  he  consented  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  friend  when  he  was  in  his  grave.  He 
allowed  his  greed  to  get  the  better  of  his  honesty  and  received 
heavy  bribes  in  return  for  his  decisions  as  chancellor. 

But  let  another  turn  our  kaleidoscope  his  way,  we  are  at  once 
BO  overwhelmed  with  Bacon's  genius  that  we  see  nothing  but  good 
in  everything  that  he  did  and  in  everything  that  he  wrote.  What- 
ever he  did  to  retain  his  place  at  court  he  was  justified  in  doing, 
that  the  country  might  receive  the  benefit  of  his  great  services. 
The  money  he  received  was  not  a  bribe  to  influence  his  legal  de- 
cision's, but  a  gift  from  those  who  admired  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. As  a  man  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  but  one  of  the  most  honest,  useful,  and  disinterested 
public  servants  of  whom  we  have  any  record. 

And  now  a  word  about  state  history.  This  is  too  important  to 
be  neglected  as  it  is.  Every  state  has  a  history  with  which  all 
its  sons  and  daughters  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  Profes- 
sor James  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth  says:  "He 
who  would  understand  the  changes  that  have  passed  on  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  will  find  far  more  instruction  in  a  study  of  the 
state  governments  than  of  the  federal  constitution.  An  American 
may,  through  a  long  life,  never  be  reminded  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, except  when  he  votes  at  a  Presidential  or  Congressional 
election,  lodges  a  complaint  against  the  post  office,  or  opens  his 
trunk  for  a  custom-house  officer.  His  direct  taxes  are  paid  to 
oflficials  acting  under  the  state  laws.     The  State,  or  local  authority 
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constituted  hj  state  statues,  registers  his  birth,  appoints  his  guar- 
dian, pays  for  his  schooling,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  estate  of 
his  father  deceased,  marries  him,  divorces  him,  entertains  civil 
action  against  him,  declares  him  a  bankrupt,  and  hangs  him  for 
murder.  The  police  that  guard  his  house,  the  local  boards  that 
look  after  the  poor,  control  the  highways,  impose  water  rates, 
manage  the  schools — all  these  derive  their  legal  powers  from  the 
State  alone." 

The  pressing  problems  of  the  day  are  those  of  well  managed 
cities,  decent  country  roads,  efficient  schools,  restricted  saloons,  an 
honest  ballot,  capable  voters,  and  a  clean  local  government — ques- 
tions all  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  And  yet  we  continue  to  select 
our  state,  county,  and  city  officers  largely  on  their  views  of  the 
tariff  and  coinage. 

But  it  is  in  the  history  of  our  country  where  teachers  can  find 
the  noble  characters  that  help  to  inspire  patriotism  and  a  love 
for  country.  The  heroic  words  and  deeds  in  our  country's  his- 
tory with  the  lessons  they  teach — on  these  the  teacher  loves  to 
dwell.  Ethan  Allen's  daring  "In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress" — when  as  yet  that  Congress  had 
not  convened ;  Patrick  Henry's  speech  in  that  Congress  on  the 
second  day  of  its  session  when  he  said:  "British  oppression  has 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several  colonies ;  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Eng- 
landers  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American" ; 
the  shout  of  the  little  boy  when  he  foimd  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed — "Ring,  grandpa,  ring.  Oh,  ring  for 
liberty" ;  the  prayer  of  that  noble  young  man,  Nathan  Hale, 
when,  having  been  captured  as  a  spy,  he  was  led  out  for  execu- 
tion— "I  can  only  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country" ;  "If  you  should  give  us  10,000  guineas  you  should  not 
stir  a  step",  was  the  reply  to  Andre  when  he  tried  to  purchase 
release  from  his  captors ;  the  defiance  of  Charles  C.  Pinekney  to 
the  French  Directory — "War  be  it  then.  Millions  for  defence 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute" ;  the  last  words  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  "Old  Man  Eloquent" — "This  is  the  last  of  earth.  I 
am  content," — eloquent  words  surely;  "Take  command.  If  any 
one  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot" — was 
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the  telegram  of  General  Dix,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  close  of 
Buchanan's  administration,  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  at  New  Orleans  when  the  captain  refused  to  sail 
for  New  York  as  ordered;  Grant's  determination  in  "uncondi- 
tional surrender",  and  "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  of  it 
takes  all  summer";  Garfield  quieting  the  frantic  crowd  on  Wall 
Street  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln — "Fellow  citi- 
zens, God  reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  American  people  that  there  shall 
be  no  religious  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  but  the  teacher 
who  has  conducted  a  class  through  the  history  of  our  coimtry  and 
who  has  failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that  God 
has  been  guiding  us  all  these  years  and  that  His  hand  is  visible 
on  every  page  of  our  history,  is  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christian 
youth. 

The  future  of  our  beloved  country  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
teachers.  There  are  great  dangers  ahead  of  us,  and  thoughtful 
men  recognize  that  the  three  R's  are  not  potential  enough  to  meet 
those  dangers.  Something  more  is  needed.  But  above  all  we  need 
that  manly,  that  noble,  that  unselfish  love  of  country  which  the 
study  of  our  history  alone  can  inspire ;  and  when  through  it  they 
have  moulded  the  characters  of  their  pupils;  when  through  it 
they  have  given  us  a  generation  of  intelligent  freemen,  who  will 
not  be  the  prey  of  the  demagogues,  who  will  not  be  ready  to  em- 
brace every  fanatic  idea  that  may  be  presented  to  them  by  crack- 
brained  theorists ;  when  they  have  ground  into  them  the  knowledge 
that  freedom  is  not  license,  that  liberty  is  not  anarchy,  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  individual  are  as  sacred  as  life;  when 
they  shall  have  done  all  this  they  will  have  the  proud  consciousness 
of  knowing  that  they  have  guaranteed  the  future  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  us,  and  the  country  will  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  it  can  never  fully  repay. 
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By  Marion  S.  Cole,  Lincoln  Schooi.,  Peovidence,  R.  I. 

♦"""™""° ""SJSr  these  days  of  moving  pictures  which  portray  his- 

1  Y  I  torical  events  as  well  as  current  happenings  and 
ill  phases  of  real  and  unreal  life,  we  perhaps  lose 
I  I   sight  of  the  less  easy  means  of  arousing  and  culti- 

$iiiiitiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiii[$  vating  the  instinct  to  see,  to  picture  stirring  scenes, 
I  to  imagine  situations,  to  visualize  (if  we  speak 
1    technically)  both  life  and  history. 

♦""™"""'"'"" "*       The  tense  tumult  of  the  every-day  life  of  gi-ovvu- 

ups  and  of  children  alike  leaves  no  time  for  the  fostering  care  of 
that  wonderful  faculty  or  power  so  appropriately  known  as 
In-sight 

How  slightly  events  are  colored  by  the  inward  view,  by  out  real 
selves!  Our  opinions  can  be  found  "ready  to  use"  in  any  and 
every  newspaper,  magazine,  or  digest,  and  these  are  sometimes 
passed  on  even  to  pupils  who  passively  or  impassively  receive 
when  they  should  create  or  recreate  the  world  anew. 

For  all  who  study  history  the  life  and  feelings  of  the  world 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  relived,  the  events,  rejudged,  if  insight 
be  cherished  and  developed.  To  do  this,  there  are  many  ways: 
the  making  of  logical  outlines,  the  discernment  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  reading  of  contemporary  sources,  the  use  of  pictures 
of  places,  people,  and  scenes,  the  dramatization  and  acting  of 
events,  and  the  reading  of  many  historical  novels. 

No  one  of  these  historical  aids  is  sufficient ;  all  are  used  by  suc- 
cessful teachers  the  world  over.  It  is  the  last  of  these,  the  reading 
of  stories  of  well  told  and  stirring  scenes,  which  is  available  and 
adaptable  to  every  class  of  every  age  and  which  helps  to  make  the 
child  unconsciously  alive  to  human  life,  human  need,  human 
heroism,  and  human  destiny,  and  which  will  help  to  develop  the 
full  and  discerning  man  and  woman. 

The  idea  of  using  historical  novels  in  English  and  history  work 
is  practical  even  for  the  teacher  of  limited  library  "equipment, 
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for  public  libraries  are  usually  well  supplied  with  the  standard 
and  modern  works  which  illustrate  all  periods  and  all  phases  of 
war  and  peace.  Our  language  is  not  lacking  in  available  ma- 
terial of  this  kind.  Many  are  the  historical  tales  which  indeed 
have  the  power  to  "hold  children  from  play  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner."  Can  we  not  bear  this  in  mind  as  we  suggest 
summer  reading  to  our  pupils  ? 

If  the  particular  class  you  have  in  mind  is  to  live  in  Greece 
and  Rome  next  year,  heartily  recommend  "'A  Victor  of  Salamis" 
and  "A  Friend  of  Csesar,"  by  W.  S.  Davis,  and  "The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii",  by  Bulwer-Lytton.  Perhaps  this  close  acquain- 
tance with  the  life  of  those  past  ages  can  be  made  to  yield  direct 
returns  in  the  way  of  promised  extra  credit.  If  that  is  not  feasible, 
the  pupil's  own  increased  enjoyment  of  the  work,  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing old  friends,  will  be  its  own  reward. 

Possibly  instead  of  foreign,  your  pupils  are  to  study  American 
history.  In  this  case,  the  field  of  choice  is  almost  limitless.  Each 
teacher  will  know  the  needs  of  his  own  class.  Yet  whatever  the 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  let  them  all  know  "Mitchell's  "Hugh 
"Wynne",  at  least  one  of  Cooper's,  Page's  "Red  Rock",  Johnston's 
"The  Long  Roll"  and  "Cease  Firing",  Churchill's  "The  Crisis" 
and  "Richard  Carvel"  and  perhaps  Ford's  "The  Honorable  Peter 
Stirling." 

Modern  and  early  England  furnish  rich  material  for  the  nove- 
list and  novel  reader.  Scott  (who  is  not,  we  hope,  a  stranger  to  the 
pupils)  will  reproduce  for  them  the  life  of  Norman  and  Saxon  in 
"Ivanhoe",  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  "The  Talisman",  of  Queen 
Bess  in  "Kenilworth" — all  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  girls  and 
boys  of  twelve  and  of  course  by  their  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
Kingsley  in  "Hereward"  and  Bulwer-Lytton  in  "Harold"  have 
given  us  a  good  idea  of  the  England  of  the  eleventh  century, 
while  "The  Last  of  the  Barons"  often  straightens  out,  as  nothing 
else  can,  the  difficult  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Some  of  these  books  are  included  in  the  list  of  sixty  which  I 
have  made  for  Mediaeval  history  and  which  I  suggest  with  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  the  more  interesting.  The  mention  of 
only  a  few  involves  a  difficult  choice.    These  are  our  favorites: 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward ;  Eliot,  Romola ;  Reade,  The  Cloister 
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and  The  Hearth ;  James,  Richelieu ;  Yonge,  Unknown  to  History ; 
Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond; 
Hugo,  Les  Miserables ;  Tolstoi,  War  and  Peace ;  Davis,  The  Friar 
of  Wittenberg.  Many  others,  perhaps  equally  interesting,  will 
occur  to  you  instantly.     What  use  will  you  make  of  them  ? 

Draw  illustrations  from  them  frequently,  mention  them  and 
their  characters  almost  daily,  and,  in  your  English  classes,  let 
your  pupils  try  their  skill  at  the  same  kind  of  thing.  For  history, 
the  imaginative  theme  will  not  do,  at  least  not  often,  for  the  pupil 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  history  and  fiction,  and  he  will 
not  rest  until  he  knows  which  is  which  in  his  reading.  Then  let 
him  use  his  imagination  to  paint  word  pictures  in  such  exercises 
as  these — written  by  my  pupils, — girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen : 

THE   CBOWNINO  OF   CHAELEMAGNE. 

All  was  silent.  The  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in 
Home,  on  Christmas  day  in  800  A.  D.,  tolled  the  hour  of  worship, 
and  in  pairs,  solitary,  and  in  parties,  the  people  swarmed  into  the 
great  cathedral.  One  by  one  in  their  bright  colored  garments 
and  with  picturesque  faces  they  asked  blessing  of  the  Pope,  who 
sat  at  the  front  of  the  church  on  a  huge,  beautiful  velvet  chair, 
mounted  on  a  tall  platform.  To  each  he  bowed  and  they,  in  their 
turns,  took  places  and  prayed. 

Suddenly  a  loud,  high  call  sounded  outside,  and  a  large  man 
with  splendid  physique  and  handsome  face,  with  a  long  flowing 
beard  of  copper  color,  entered  the  church  and  knelt.  He  was 
simply  dressed  in  bronze  colored  gown,  fashioned  with  designs 
of  dragons  fighting,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  soft  white  cap  from 
which  a  long  streamer  extended  down  his  back  nearly  to  the  floor, 
Ab  he  knelt  there  on  the  soft  red  cushion,  with  the  sun,  which 
streamed  through  the  magnificent  stained  glass  window,  shining 
on  his  burnished  copper  hair,  making  it  seem  like  an  immense 
crown  of  gold,  and  with  the  soft  lights  from  the  various  colored 
torches  and  candles  of  the  church  bringing  out  the  simpleness  yet 
striking  appearance  of  his  gown,  one  knew  that  he  was  a  noble- 
man, strong  and  brave.  He  knelt  for  several  minutes  and  then, 
looking  neither  to  left  nor  right,  proceeded  down  the  aisle,  two 
men  following  him  carrying  his  sword  and  rich  velvet  robe. 
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As  he  came  to  the  Pope,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and 
crossed  himself.  Then  falling  on  his  knees  and  kissing  the  Pope's 
gorgeous  robe  he  asked  for  blessing.  At  once  the  Pope  recognized 
him.  It  was  Charlemagne,  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  world.  As 
he  bent  his  head  in  prayer,  the  Pope  drew  forth  a  magnificently 
made  crown  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  and  gold  carving  and 
studded  with  many  other  precious  stones.  Placing  it  on  Charle- 
magne's head,  he  stood  up,  and,  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  cried  "Long 
live  Charles  Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans." 

The  people  in  the  church  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  words  and 
hundreds  of  voices  were  heard  outside  of  the  church  singing  and 
shouting.  So  Charlemagne  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day,  and 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  West,  which  had  fallen  more  than 
three  hundred  years  before,  was  now  restored. 

XEEXES  AT  THE  HELLESPONT. 

The  hills  around  the  Hellespont  looked  down  upon  a  strange 
sight ;  Xerxes  and  his  army  of  five  million  Persians  were  swarming 
over  the  mountains,  coming  like  a  line  of  ants,  never  ending, 
spreading  out  over  the  land  like  leaves.  The  narrow  strait  of 
water,  the  Hellespont,  was  the  only  barrier  to  Greece,  and  the 
army  must  wait  till  a  bridge  was  made  to  carry  over  the  soldiers, 
provisions,  and  ammunition  of  the  proud  Persian  monarch,  Xer- 
xes, Lord  of  the  earth. 

The  king,  haughty  and  passionate,  strode  up  and  down  the 
shore  to  choose  a  suitable  place  for  the  pontoon  bridge.  He  asked 
no  advice  about  the  matter,  for  did  he  not  know  everything? 
Should  the  all-powerful  monarch  of  the  world  ask  for  advice? 
He  struck  his  staff  on  the  shore  as  a  signal  that  his  choice  was 
made.  Mardonius  came  up  to  receive  the  command: — "Let  the 
bridge  be  stretched  from  the  beach  to  that  sandy  shore  opposite." 

Slowly  the  flat  boats  were  assembled — slowly  put  together — 
for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  not  very  eager  to  fight  the  Greeks. 
Had  not  the  last  invasion  of  Greece  been  repulsed  by  the  disgrace- 
ful battle  of  Marathon  ?  Xerxes  fumed  and  chafed  at  the  delay, 
— Xerxes,  eager  to  meet  the  armies  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  who 
had  defied  his  messengers.  After  two  weeks,  Mardonius  reported 
that  the  bridge  was  complete.     The  next  evening  sacrifices  were 
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offered  to  the  gods  for  a  successful  campaign.  Suddenly,  in  the 
night,  a  wild  storm  sprang  up,  the  waves  beat  upon  the  bridge, 
the  wind  Avrenched  at  the  fastenings;  the  Hellespont  was  doing 
her  best  to  protect  the  little  Greek  states ! 

She  tugged  till  all  the  boats  were  torn  away,  many  wrecked, 
and  many  cast  ashore.  Mighty  was  the  wrath  of  Xerxes,  as,  the 
next  morning,  he  saw,  from  his  tent,  the  destruction  of  his  bridge. 
The  water  lay  calm  and  pleasant  now  before  him.  In  anger  he 
cried,  "Let  the  waves  be  punished.  Let  the  water  receive  three 
hundred  lashes  and  be  branded  with  hot  irons  as  a  punishment 
for  thwarting  the  King's  commands."  The  whole  army  assembled 
to  watch  the  sight.  Xerxes'  throne  was  placed  on  the  hillside, 
and  there  the  king  sat  in  majesty  surrounded  by  his  courtiers 
and  attendants.  The  slaves,  with  long  chains  in  their  hands,  ap- 
proached the  shore,  spreading  out  in  long  line.  At  a  given  signal, 
the  chains  splashed  in  the  water;  the  punishment  began.  Again 
and  again  the  chains  struck  the  water,  again  and  again  the  hot 
irons  sizzled,  as  they  branded  Xerxes'  seal  on  the  waves.  Well 
satisfied  at  the  proof  of  his  power,  Xerxes  smiled  and  felt  proud 
that  he  could  punish  the  sea.  Soon  a  new  bridge  was  built,  and 
the  great  tide  of  Persian  soldiers  flowed  into  Thessaly. 

CHAEI.ES  THE  BOLD  EECEIVING  THE   AMBASSADOBS. 

When  Warwick  of  England  captured  the  merchant  ships  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sold  their  contents, 
Louis  XI  sent  some  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Burgundy  to  try 
and  conciliate  that  prince. 

For  the  reception  of  these  ambassadors  Charles  made  wonderful 
preparations.  Everything  was  done  to  impress  them  with  his 
wealth  and  majesty.  He  prepared  a  most  gorgeous  throne,  higher 
than  that  of  any  king,  with  a  canopy  of  gold  and  jewels. 

His  clothes  were  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  for  knowing 
how  little  Ix)uis  XI,  their  liege  lord,  cared  for  pomp  and  show, 
he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  overwhelm  his  envoys  by  his  ex- 
travagance and  display.  Although  below  the  medium .  height, 
Charles  could  look  very  imposing  in  his  jeweled  robes  and  shining 
armor,  and  although  it  aggravated  him  to  dim  his  splendor  by  a 
ducal  hat  instead  of  a  kingly  crown,  he  consoled  himself  with 
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the  knowledge  that  even  the  king's  brother  was  not  a  greater  duke 
than  himself. 

But  now  that  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  was 
approaching,  one  could  easily  see  that  Charles  was  becoming  rest- 
less and  uncontrollable.  His  temper  was  never  sweet,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  was  not  an  agreeable  person  even  to  look  at,  and 
as  for  speaking  to  him — no  one  would  have  dared.  For  two  hours 
before  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  interview,  Charles  paced  with 
uneven  steps  the  floor  of  the  anteroom,  A  lord  ventured  to  in- 
quire if  the  duke  intended  to  detain  the  ambassadors,  and  enter- 
tain them  for  a  few  days,  but  was  answered  by  a  look  on  Charles' 
face,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  scurried  out,  glad  to  esca]>e  with 
his  life.  The  ambassadors  were  late  in  arriving,  and  Charles  be- 
gan to  fret  under  the  tension. 

The  king's  ambassadors  now  arrived,  and  the  lords  and  knights 
assembled  in  the  largest  hall  of  the  duke's  palace.  Each  lord  had 
his  standard  behind  him,  and  sat  as  near  the  duke's  throne  as  his 
rank  would  permit.  The  knights,  in  their  brightest  armor,  were 
grouped  below  their  lords,  and  seated  on  cushions  on  the  floor 
were  pretty  pages  clad  in  satin  the  color  of  their  lord's  house. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  had  seats  reserved  for  them 
around  the  throne,  but  they  were  waiting  to  escort  Charles.  The 
ambassadors  then  appeared,  preceded  by  a  herald.  Their  manner 
was  composed  and  calm,  for  surely  they  had  no  doubt  they  would 
be  able  to  persuade  Charles  at  once  that  his  rash  obstinacy  in 
demanding  redress  from  Warwick  was  useless.  Their  mere  pres- 
ence seemed  enough  to  assure  peace.  The  envoys'  dress  was  ordi- 
nary, and  showed  signs  of  travel,  for  Louis  XI  showed  a  fine  dis- 
regard of  display  in  his  court,  and  although  there  had  been  rumors 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  the  Bold,  these  envoys  had 
never  heard  of  them  and  certainly  thought  of  Charles  only  as  a 
rather  fiery  vassal  of  the  king,  and  noted  for  his  courtesy  and 
generosity. 

As  the  procession  of  the  ambassadors  and  herald  from  the  king's 
court  entered  the  hall  impressively,  thinking  to  show  Charles  the 
king's  condescension  in  treating  with  him,  they  stopped  and  looked 
about  in  amazement.  IN"©  erring  vassal  was  waiting  in  solitude  to 
seek  leniency  from  his  suzerain  and  abide  by  his  decision,  but 
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the  entire  court  of  Burgundy,  in  all  its  flower,  was  before  their 
dazzled  eyes.  First  they  looked  at  the  lords,  stern  and  strong, 
quietly  conversing  together,  then  th^  knights,  more  impatient  at 
the  delay,  and  then  the  pages,  whispering,  shaking  their  pretty 
curls  at  each  other,  or  running  about  with  messages  from  one 
lord  to  another.  A  poor  Fleming,  near  the  door,  pointed  out  the 
place  where  the  ambassadors  were  to  await  the  duke's  entrance, 
and  as  they  took  their  places  they  talked  of  this  most  impressive 
spectacle  the  duke  had  prepared,  and  whether  it  was  done  from 
pride,  spite,  or  pleasure. 

The  duke's  entrance  was  announced  by  Taison  d'Or,  his  her- 
ald, followed  by  eight  Walloon  guards.  Then  came  Duke  Charles ; 
quiet  and  subdued,  entering  the  great  hall  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  nor  did  he  raise  them  until  reaching  the  throne.  He 
seemed  a  simple,  tractable  little  man.  Behind  him  came  the  en- 
tire order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Their  armor 
seemed  to  be  of  gold  itself,  with  golden  mantles  covered  with 
sapphires  and  diamonds. 

When  Charles  reached  the  throne  he  turned  and  faced  the  audi- 
ence while  the  knights  slowly  took  their  places.  Every  page 
knelt,  and  every  lord  and  knight  stood  with  uncovered  head, 
waiting  for  Charles  to  be  seated.  He  carelessly  threw  himself 
into  the  chair,  and  with  eagle  eyes  looked  every  person  in  the  face, 
while  no  motion  was  made  by  anyone;  then,  satisfied  with  his 
survey,  he  signed  to  Toison  d'Or  to  commence  the  business,  and 
gazed  out  of  the  window.  The  ambassadors  approached,  but  he 
paid  no  attention,  one  coughed  slightly,  yet  his  gazing  continued 
uninterrupted ;  they  knelt  at  his  feet,  still  no  recognition — where 
was  the  duke's  courtesy?  Then  the  leader  took  courage  and  be- 
gan, "We  are  sent  by  Louis," — Charles  leapt  to  his  feet  with 
clenched  fists  and  flashing  eyes.  "Vile  courtiers",  he  cried,  and 
when  the  ambassador  would  have  continued,  stamped  his  foot  so 
savagely  that  the  walls  resounded.  "How  dare  you  come  to  me 
with  the  words  of  that  cur  ?  Is  he  so  wise  that  he  can  rule  my 
kingdom  also  ?  By  St.  George  of  Burgundy !"  he  exclaimed,  "I'll 
show  him  I  am  still  able  to  manage  my  affairs."  j 

The  frightened  ambassadors  knelt  in  terror  at  the  foot  of  tlig 
throne,  and  tried  to  see,  by  glances  at  the  attendants,  if  their 
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sympathies  were  with  their  lord.  Some  of  the  pages  turned  their 
seraphic  faces  upward,  and  counted  the  pearls  in  the  canopy, 
others  whispered  together  of  the  duke's  countenance — his  flaming 
eyes,  set  teeth;  others,  how  fast  the  red  and  white  came  in  his 
face,  how  hoarse  he  was  getting;  his  words  could  scarcely  be  un- 
derstood, and  his  oaths — how  horrible!  The  knights  waited 
eagerly  for  a  challenge  of  war,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  the  re- 
spect for  the  king's  messengers  they  should  have.  The  lords  were 
anxious  to  have  the  scene  over,  not  from  compassion  on  the  envoys, 
but  for  fear  the  Bold  would  so  forget  himself  as  to  kill  the  am- 
bassadors where  they  stood. 

Momentarily  Charles  became  more  impassioned.  His  flaming 
eyes  rolled  from  side  to  side  in  insane  rage.  Lifting  his  clenched 
hands,  he  staggered  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  with  the  intention  of 
strangling  the  envoys.  His  ministers  gently  surrounded  him,  and 
gently  forced  him  back  to  the  chair,  into  which  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  strength.  All  possible  means  were  tried  to  quiet  him, 
but  Charles  was  of  a  stubborn  disposition.  Choking  from  passion, 
he  started  forward,  shouting  hoarsely,  "Go !  Back  to  Louis" — 
and  as  the  stunned  ambassadors  rushed  from  the  room,  Charles 
fell  back  foaming  to  the  throne,  while  all  rose,  with  uncovered 
heads,  and  bowed  to  his  will. 


To  an  Infant 


Sweet  visitor  from  out  the  shadow-land, 
Glad  spirit  in  a  world  of  weariness, 
The  wilderness  of  which  thou  canst  not  guess, 
O  rest  thee  now,  and  hold  me  by  the  hand, 
Yea,  hold  me,  for  my  heart  can  never  stand 
The  rush  and  tangle  of  the  world's  distress. 
So  well  as  when  I  feel  the  faint  caress 
Of  infant  fingers  in  their  slender  band. 
For  quietness  is  thine  and  inward  peace, 
And  holy  joy,  because  thou  knowest  not 
The  warrings  of  the  world  that  do  not  cease. 
And  through  the  tiny  fingers  to  mine  own, 
Comes  that  which  makes  all  other  things  forgot, 
Save  only  sweetness,  and  a  rose  half-blown. 

— James  Leroy  Stockton. 


The  Teacher's  Point  of   View   in   the   Study 
and  Teaching  of  History 

Chaeles  H.  Wesley,  M.  A.,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

|jiiminiinDiiiiimiiiic*  \s  ^jje  teacher  a  point  of  view  which  differs  from 
I  WW  i  that  of  the  general  reader  or  student  in  the  study 
I  w~\  i  an*!  teaching  of  history  ?  Are  there  special  methods 
I  I   which   should  differentiate   the   teacher's  prepara- 

*jiiriiiiiii"aiiiiiiiiiNic5  tion  ?  May  it  be  asserted  that  there  should  be  a 
I  I   difference  in  acquisition  and  instruction,  for  the 

I  I   teacher  ?    The  physician  has  adopted  special  meth- 

•fiiiiiiniiiiiaiiiiuiiiinc-i-  Q^jg  ^vhich  are  now  acknowledged  as  indispensable 
to  success  in  the  medical  profession ;  the  lawyer  has  advocated  for 
his  vocation  special  professional  training,  and  colleges  of  law  are 
the  results  of  this  plea;  the  minister,  engineer,  architect,  and 
others  in  specialized  and  professional  avenues  of  life  recognize  the 
merits  which  are  found  in  special  preparation.  In  the  meantime, 
what  of  the  teacher  and  his  preparation  ? 

Among  American  educators,  dominant  in  scholarship,  the 
teacher's  profession  forges  to  the  front  as  that  profession  in  which 
method  and  specialization  are  of  prime  importance.  In  the 
fields  of  specialty  which  are  open  to  the  prospective  teacher,  of 
all  branches  of  study,  history  is  the  one  study  in  which  it  is  very 
necessary  for  students  and  teachers  to  have  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  methods  and  materials  which  they  have  secured  for 
classroom  utilization. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  teachers  who  obviously 
follow  good  methods  in  history  instruction  and  are  recognized 
as  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  but  who  have  not  studied  meth- 
odology in  the  universities  or  in  the  colleges  for  teachers.  Yet 
this  can  be  no  argument;  in  truth,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a 
strained  inference  to  conclude  that  teachers,  writers  and  histor- 
ians of  the  future  have  no  need  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
materials  for  historical  work  and  the  modern  advances  in  the 
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processes  of  instruction.  Admitting  that  there  are  those  who  have 
learned  to  teach  well — "by  a  gift  of  nature" — it  would  be  easy 
to  oppose  these  few  individuals  with  innumerable  exceptions  in 
the  use  of  irrational  and  illogical  methods,  preposterous  logic, 
and  unsystematized  analysis  in  spite  of  a  copious  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter.  Experience  may  be  a  good  teacher ;  but  even 
with  experience  many  teachers  make  mistakes,  and  therefore  in 
directing  the  mental  procedure  of  the  classroom,  experience  cannot 
be  the  only  giiide,  for  it — of  itself — must  be  directed  and  guided 
so  that  it  may  function  in  correct  channels.  The  teacher  may 
become  a  follower  of  the  experience  of  others  but  slavish  adher- 
ence to  this  experience  makes  one  a  slave  or  a  dependent  upon  mere 
form.  While  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  principles  and 
method  changes  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  from  semi-antagonism 
to  earnest  acquirement  and  gives  to  the  teacher  the  inspiration  for 
direction  and  the  rightful  opportunity  for  freedom.  Methodology 
and  breadth  of  vision  must  be  shown  to  our  teachers,  and  a  check 
thus  offered  to  the  misdirected  and  superfluous  work  which  char- 
acterizes the  best  instruction  of  some  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

A  greater  part  of  those  who  have  entered  a  career  of  historical 
study  and  teaching  have  done  so  without  a  single  inquiry  of 
themselves  whether  they  are  prepared  for  historical  instruction 
or  whether  they  are  acquainted  with  the  general  methods  of  his- 
torical synthesis.  One  teacher  instructs  in  the  subject  because  it 
has  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  principal  or  supervising  instruc- 
tor ;  another  chooses  it  because  he  has  been  successful  in  it  during 
his  college  course;  still  others  because  it  seems  to  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  subject  after  the  first  year  of  teaching.  To  the  serious 
observer,  how  doubly  important  does  it  become  to  reorganize  our 
instructing  corps,  to  explode  these  groundless  theories  and  to 
abolish  the  absurd  and  unpedagogical  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  therewith ! 

This  problem  of  efficient  history  instruction  has  confronted 
American  educational  leaders  for  several  decades,  but  of  very 
recent  development  is  the  appearance  of  a  normally  collective 
opinion  favoring  the  specialization  of  instruction  and  content.  It 
is  plain  that  any  reform  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  in 
the  schools  must  begin  with  the  colleges  and  the  higher  schools  of 
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instruction,  for  they  are  prepared  to  train  and  develop  the  makers 
and  reformers  of  educational  programs.  It  was  in  1839  that  the 
first  separate  professorship  in  history  was  instituted  at  Harvard 
College.  This  was  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  this  branch 
of  study  and  it  led  ultimately  to  the  same  recognition  by  other 
standard  American  institutions  of  learning.  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  followed  this  action  in  1857  and  Yale 
in  1865-.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions,  having  continued 
their  study  abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  returned  to  x\merica 
and  brought  with  them  the  presently  well  known  "Seminary" 
methods.  The  introduction  of  these  scholarly  and  original  re- 
search methods  resulted  in  the  development  of  well-trained  teachers 
who  were  eager  to  see  that  history  should  receive  more  attention 
in  the  school  curriculum  and  that  its  methods  should  be  improved. 
Many  co-operative  efforts  have  been  made  by  representative 
committees  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  placing  historical 
instruction  upon  the  scholarly  pedestal  to  which  it  belongs.  But, 
while  the  reform  which  has  been  begun  through  these  reports  has 
not  reached  its  climax  and  the  historical  associations  have  not  se- 
cured the  ideal  system  which  they  have  advocated,  yet  the  progress 
is  satisfactory  and  prophetic  of  a  better  future. 

The  reorganization  of  the  historical  work  in  the  colleges  and 
the  advocacy  by  organizations  and  representative  committees  dem- 
onstrate the  inadequacy  of  the  historical  methods  in  use  in  some 
of  our  schools.  With  earnest  criticism  the  leaders  in  American 
education  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  both 
the  teacher  and  his  tools.  The  old  text  book  can  no  longer  suffice 
and  the  teacher  who  stands  with  thumb  or  finger  upon  selected 
passages  of  the  texts  criticising  the  "memorization"  of  the  pupil, 
must  give  way  to  those  who  are  more  efficient  in  instruction.  The 
modern  teacher  of  history  must  "know  his  subject",  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  important  facts,  to  correlate  details  and  to  produce 
abundant  illustrative  material.  This  teacher  can  be  produced 
only  through  a  specialization  in  method  and  content  and  only . 
through  the  adoption  of  a  point  of  view  which  will  differ  from 
that  of  the  average  collegiate  student. 

Among  those  special  qualifications  of  the  successful  history 
teacher,  as  foundation  stories,  the  grasp  of  subject-matter  and 
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the  mastery  of  details  are  without  substitutes  in  this  connection. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject,  however,  cannot  of  itself  produce  a 
good  teacher.  For,  in  addition  to  methods  and  principles,  in- 
nately the  teacher  must  possess  a  desire  to  seek  and  state  the  truth, 
to  have  the  truth  stated,  and  the  ability  to  direct  pupils  in  their 
search  for  the  truth;  historical  insight  tempered  by  sympathy 
must  be  used  and  the  proper  historical  perspective  cultivated. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  is  of  first 
importance.  Here,  the  historical  work  is  biographical  and  good 
narration  is  fundamental.  In  the  college  and  high  school  the 
same  quality  must  be  used.  The  "lecture"  is  to  supplement  the 
text  book,  for  at  this  stage  of  advancement,  narrative  style  while 
being  less  prominent,  is  yet  to  fill  a  place  in  the  class  room  com- 
parable to  the  text  book.  The  effective  lecture  calls  for  the  best 
within  the  teacher — a  retentive  memory,  sound  judgment,  an 
abundance  of  clear  and  simple  language  and  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  The  presence  of  this  last  quality  will  de- 
termine whether  the  classroom  exercise  is  to  become  a  grinding 
process  or  a  pleasant  and  profitable  educational  procedure. 

This  is  the  type  of  teacher  which  the  historical  departments 
should  seek  to  develop.  For  we  believe  that  the  time  is  long  past 
when  persons,  having  no  knowledge  of  auxiliary  subjects,  no  con- 
ception of  historical  method,  and  possessing  only  the  knowledge 
outlined  by  the  text  book,  should  be  tolerated  in  our  schools.  The 
attention  of  American  educators  in  recent  years  has  turned  toward 
progi-essive  aspirations  and  fuller  realizations. 

Through  oral  reports  from  original  investigations,  student  lec- 
tures, student  reviews,  the  use  of  source  material,  historical  com- 
position— the  essay  and  thesis  system — special  reports  on  se- 
lected topics,  collateral  readings,  the  presentation  of  selected 
bibliographies,  the  discussion  of  method  and  courses  presenting 
the  methods  and  principles  of  historical  instruction,  we  are  pre- 
paring teachers  who  will  be  adequately  equipped  for  educational 
endeavor. 

But  we  must  seek  to  impress  the  teacher  with  the  fact  that 
"what  to  teach"  is  of  more  importance  than  "how  to  teach" — in 
short,  that  "matter  always  comes  before  method."  Courses  in 
historical  method  and  teaching  of  history  cannot  produce  teachers 
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unless  there  has  been  an  acquirement  of  subject  matter  in  previous 
years.  This  early  acquirement  must  have  been  conducted  in 
modern  ways  and  with  modern  methods,  or  else  the  student  of 
method  must  reconstruct  his  entire  vision  in  order  to  reap  full  ben- 
efit from  the  courses  of  study.  These  courses  should  outline  in  a 
general  manner  the  collateral  subject  matter  and  should  treat  of 
methods  of  study  and  presentation  or  the  courses  will  not  have 
given  to  the  coming  teachers  those  values  to  which  they  are  due. 
Even  the  class  use  of  one  text  book,  which  is  standard,  cannot  give 
us  good  history  teachers.  Supplementary  and  collateral  reading 
gives  breadth  and  depth  to  history,  and  it  should  be  the  purpose 
of  our  colleges  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  and  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  research  and  the  "historical  sense"  in  the  students 
who  are  to  be  the  future  instructors  of  our  children.  Correct 
methods  of  study  and  presentation  in  history  enhance  the  beauty 
and  culture  of  its  subject  matter,  and  it  brings  the  student  into  an 
atmosphere  in  which  acquirement  loses  some  of  its  work  and  be- 
comes a  pleasurable  exercise. 

History  is  now  accorded  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
both  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  by  the  directors  of 
American  school  programs;  and  if  properly  equipped  teachers 
can  be  secured,  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  the  deadening  memory 
grind  and  the  text  book  recitation  which  has  made  history  an  "in- 
strument of  torture"  to  the  average  student,  and  it  will  become  an 
instrument  of  culture  which  will  offer  to  our  students  a  deeper 
mental  value  and  training  and  an  equipment  of  manful  ideals 
which  are  so  needed  in  America's  citizenship. 


The  Giving  of  History  Examinations 

By  J.   Madison  Ga.thany,   A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Histoet 

Depaetment,  Hope  Steeet  High  School, 

Peovidence,  Khode  Island. 

♦"""'""'"tJ"" "I'tHY  for  these  many  years  have  we  history  teachers 

I     ^  Y  7    i   been  so  pronouncedly  secretive  as  to  the  wording 

I*      VV      S  of  our  examination  questions  ?    Usually  the  teacher 
I   thinks  that  it  would  be  a  pedagogical  crime  to  let 
I mmmmJ  ^'^  V^^^  know  in  advance  the  nature  of  the  exam- 

II  ination  questions.  To  let  his  pupils  know  the 
I  exact  wording  of  the  questions  to  be  given  would 
^tiiimnoiniiiiiHii[<i>  ]be  to  commit  an  unpardonable  sin.  If  such  be 
the  case,  for  some  years  past  I  have  been  committing  numerous 
unpardonable  sins.  In  most  all  cases  I  not  only  give  out  the 
wording  of  the  questions  but  dictate  the  questions  from  two  to 
eight  days  in  advance.  Will  the  reader  of  this  article  please 
hold  his  wrath  and  pronounce  no  anathema  against  this  depart- 
ure from  the  good  old  orthodox  way  of  giving  history  examina- 
tions until  he  has  carefully  thought  over  what  is  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  the  change? 

I  say  "the  good  old  orthodox  way"  because  I  so  distinctly  re- 
member it,  and  as  distinctly  recall  how  thoroughly  I  used  to  de- 
test all  history  and  all  history  teaching,  and  recoil  from  the  ap- 
proaching examination.  Our  teacher  of  history  used  to  say: 
"Tomorrow  you  will  have  an  examination  on  chapters  so  and  so. 
Please  prepare  yourselves  for  it  thoroughly."  If  any  one  of  us 
ventured  to  ask  about  the  nature  of  the  examination  questions  we 
were  politely  informed  that  we  were  to  ask  no  questions  about 
them,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  teacher  to  answer 
such  questions. 

This  accustomed  way  of  giving  history  examinations  is  subject 
to  at  least  one  half  dozen  criticisms  of  an  adverse  nature. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  causes  the  pupil  to  waste  a  lot  of  val- 
uable time,   and  tends   to  encourage  the  gambling  spirit.     He 
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wastes  time  and  at  the  same  time  gambles  in  wondering  what 
questions  will  be  put  to  him  "tomorrow",  and  just  bow  they  will 
be  put.  He  also  spends  time  in  guessing  what  topics  or  subjects 
he  can  omit  and  "get  by."  Many  half-hours  slip  away  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  in  this  way.  Very  frequently  one  pupil 
will  say  to  another:  "What  questions  do  you  think  we  will  get 
in  the  'exam'  ?"  And  what  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  experience 
has  not  noticed  the  satisfied  smile  creeping  over  the  faces  of  his 
pupils  as  he  dictated  this  or  that  question  ?  Which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  "We  guessed  it  right!" 

2.  In  the  second  place  it  disappoints  and  discourages  the  pu- 
pil. He  has  made  what  seemed  to  him  a  thorough  and  painstak- 
ing preparation.  But  questions  demanding  that  particular  kind 
of  preparation  were  not  asked.  Other  questions  did  appear,  some 
of  which  seemed  to  the  pupils  rather  pettish  and  insignificant. 
The  thorough  preparation  meant  by  the  teacher  and  the  thorough 
preparation  made  by  the  pupil  missed  each  other,  and  the  result 
was  one  of  serious  disappointment  and  discouragement  to  the 
pupil. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  examinations  as  usually  given,  are  not 
fair  to  the  pupil  or  to  the  teacher.  The  pupil  is  not  satisfied  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  those 
particular  questions  asked  for,  and  the  teacher  is  dissatisfied  be- 
cause those  particular  questions  were  not  answered  better,  ques- 
tions which  he  thought  very  essential,  and  consequently  the  con- 
scientious teacher  feels  that  his  ability  as  a  teacher  is  not  properly 
represented  by  the  results  of  the  examination,  the  very  thing  that 
is  supposed  to  reveal  to  himself  his  ability  as  a  dispenser  of 
knowledge.  He  knows  well  enough  that  in  very  many  cases  if  he 
should  give  the  pupils  who  failed  another  set  of  questions  fully 
as  difficult  and  fully  as  important,  those  pupils  would  pass  the 
second  examination.  But  he  can't  very  well  keep  on  giving  ex- 
aminations for  the  system  will  not  permit  it. 

4.  Again,  the  accustomed  way  of  giving  history  examinations 
offers  no  real  incentive  to  pupil  to  make  a  tliorough  preparation. 
He  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  results  gained  are  slim  compared  with 
the  exertion  expended.  He  feels  that  the  reward  he  receives  is 
inadequate.     Here   "reward"   means   not  simply   the   mark   re- 
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ceived,  which  is  fundamentally  relatively  unimportant  though 
usually  considered  greatly  important  by  the  pupil,  but  in  addition 
means  mental  reward,  the  enrichment  and  deepening  of  the  pu- 
pil's mental  life,  the  broadening  of  his  concept  of  history,  last- 
ing impressions  of  things  really  significant.  Most  any  pupil  will 
go  home  after  an  examination  deeply  contented  if  he  personally 
feels  that  his  preparation  for  the  examination  and  the  taking  of 
the  examination  have  won  for  him  the  result  mentioned  in  the 
last  sentence.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  result  has 
not  usually  been  achieved. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  it  does  not  take  accoiint  of  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  historical  proportion  is  seriously  lacking  in  the  aver- 
age pupil.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  that  the  young  mind 
should  be  trained  in  the  way  it  should  go.  Secondary  school 
pupils  are  not  mature  enough  to  realize  that  in  their  preparation 
for  an  examination  there  is  a  difference  between  things  that  are 
important  and  things  that  are  greatly  important  in  history.  Even 
after  careful  teaching  in  recitation  work  pupils  are  apt  still  to  lay 
great  stress  on  those  things  which  appeal  to  their  youthful  imagi- 
nation and  leave  almost  untouched  the  Aveightier  things,  such  as 
the  deeper  forces  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  whom  they  have 
studied.  One  illustration  will  serve.  Many  a  pupil  has  con- 
sidered the  tracing  of  the  exact  route  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps 
of  much  more  serious  import  than  the  reasons  why  he  went  over 
the  Alps  or  the  significance  of  Hannibal's  stay  in  Italy.  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  of  spending  two  hours  one  evening  be- 
fore an  examination  in  learning  the  details  of  Hannibal's  rout 
from  Saguntum  to  Cannae.  After  the  examination  my  teacher 
told  me  that  I  had  done  so  well  in  describing  the  march  that  he 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  fail  me  in  the  rest  of  the  examination ! 

6.  As  a  rule  most  pupils  dread  the  approach  of  an  examina- 
tion in  history.  Some  audibly  sigh  when  the  date  for  the  coming 
ordeal  is  announced.  They  consider  the  examination  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  disappointing  experience ;  they  think  that  it  does  not 
test  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  fairly;  and  they  have  no  real 
incentive  for  undertaking  it;  they  do  not  know  how  to  differen- 
tiate the  important  from  the  more  important,  and  view  the  whole 
process  as  a  tangled  mess.     That  many  pupils,  perhaps  the  great 
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majority,  really  dislike  the  examination  as  usually  given  is  irre- 
futable. They  dread  it.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  It  should 
not  be.  But  is  there  a  way  out  of  it  ?  I  am  quite  sure  there  is. 
Read  the  following  Keview  Examination  questions  on  the  Per- 
fiian  War.  Remember  that  these  questions  are  to  be  dictated 
to  the  class  about  a  week  before  the  examination  is  to  be  given. 
Or,  for  that  matter,  they  might  be  dictated  before  the  class  begins 
its  study  of  the  war. 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  ten  or  twelve 
sentences.    No  important  event  is  to  be  left  out. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians.  What  was  the 
relation  between  this  revolt  and  Persia's  attack  on  European 
Greece  ? 

S.  Be  able  to  locate  the  following  on  a  roughly  sketched  map — 
(1)  Ionia,  (2)  Ephesus,  (3)  Thrace,  (i)  Mount  Athos, 
(5)  Marathon,  (6)  Salamis,  (7)  Thessaly,  (8)  Thermopy- 
lae, (9)  Plataea. 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Persia  ?  In  what 
ways  did  Greece  prepare  for  this  war? 

5.  Compare  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting  with  the  Greek.  Com- 
pare these  with  modern  methods  of  warfare. 

■6.  Define  ostracism.  Explain  the  process  of  ostracising  a  man. 
Was  ostracism  of  any  advantage  to  Athens?  Give  reasons. 
Would  you  advocate  such  a  method  today?    Discuss. 

7.  Which  seems  to  have  served  his  coimtry  better,  Themistocles 
or  Aristides?  Give  proofs.  Were  these  men  living  today, 
which  political  party  do  you  think  they  would  join?  Give 
reasons. 

S.  What  help  did  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  League  render 
in  the  Persian  War  ?  Could  the  Greeks  have  been  successful 
without  them  ?    Reasons  for  your  opinion. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  men  mentioned  in  your  text  who  had 
to  do  with  the  Persian  War.  Which  ones  helped  most  on 
the  Persian  side  ?  The  Greek  side  ?  Tell  why. 
10.  What  mistakes  did  the  Greeks  make  in  this  war  ?  The  Per- 
sians? What  mistakes  did  each  come  near  making?  How 
did  they  avoid  making  more  mistakes  ? 
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11.  Why  did  Athens  have  internal  factions  ?  How  was  faction- 
alism crushed  out  between  Marathon  and  I'hermopylae  ? 
Why  do  we  have  different  political  parties  today?  jSTame 
the  leading  ones, 

12.  What  was  the  strategy  of  Themistocles  ?  What  was  the 
message  he  sent  to  Xerxes  ?  Would  you  have  sent  it  ?  In 
the  time  of  war,  are  all  sorts  of  means  justifiable  which 
bring  about  seemingly  good  results  ? 

13.  Compare  Persia  and  Hellas  as  to  (1)  territory,  (2)  popu- 
lation (3)  government,  (4)  military  power,  (5)  wealth, 
(6)  civilization. 

14.  Comment  briefly  on  the  following: 

(1)  The  significance  of  490  B.  C,  480  B.  C,  and  479 
B.  C.  in  Greek  history. 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus 
toward  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     Account  for  it. 

(3)  The  struggle  between  Sicily  and  Carthage. 

(4)  Some  things  that  took  place  during  the  war  which 
were  discreditable  to  Greek  patriotism. 

15.  Discuss  somewhat  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  vic- 
tory over  Persia  to  Greece  and  to  world  civilization.  No 
less  than  five  important  results  should  be  discussed. 

16.  Compare  this  national  struggle  for  Greek  freedom  with 
other  national  struggles  for  freedom. 

In  giving  examinations  in  this  particular  way  several  things 
constitute  the  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

1.  That  the  set  of  examination  questions  will  as  a  rule  be  se- 
selected  from  the  questions  dictated,  but  perhaps  in  com- 
bination or  with  slight  modification. 

2.  That  the  teacher  reserves  the  privilege  of  asking  some  ques- 
tions not  dictated. 

3.  That  wherever  possible  the  answers  must  contain  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  found  in  the  text  book  used.  That 
is,  the  pupil  is  to  present  evidence  that  he  has  gleaned 
material  for  his  examination  from  sources  outside  the  text 
book. 

4.  That  above  all,  the  answers  given  must  be  more  completely 
expressed,  more  compactly  and  unifiedly  expressed,  and  the 
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manner  of  expression    (the   English  used)    must  be   more 
highly  commendablej  than  when  the  usual  method  of  giving 
examinations  is  used. 
What  are  the   advantages  of  giving  history  examinations   in 
this  new  way  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  pupil  is  prevented  from  holding  the 
idea  that  the  examination  is  a  waste  of  time.  He  knows 
what  the  teacher  expects.  He  knows  what  he  has  to  do.  It 
is  a  firm  bargain. 

2.  If  his  examination  proves  to  be  a  disappointment,  he  and 
he  alone  is  responsible  for  such  disappointment.  He  cannot 
shunt  responsibility,  giving  some  plausible  reason  for  his 
poor  showing.    He  knows  in  advance  what  is  called  for. 

3.  It  is  absolutely  fair. 

The  preparation  expected  of  the  pupil  and  the  pupil's  prepa- 
ration cannot  very  well  miss.  If  they  do  miss,  the  pupil  is 
the  sinner,  not  the  teacher.  It  effectively  prohibits  "catch 
questions"  ,  and  questions  of  a  petty  unexpected  nature. 
When  such  a  method  is  used  the  pupil  will  feel  it  unjust 
to  tell  the  teacher  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  for  him 
as  a  pupil  if  some  other  question  had  been  asked.  And  the 
teacher  as  he  reads  the  examination  papers  will  feel  that 
his  own  teaching  has  had  a  fairer  chance  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood and  that  the  results  of  his  teaching  have  had  a 
fairer  chance  to  be  properly  represented.  It  is  also  fairer 
than  the  usual  method,  for  fewer  pupils  will  fail,  not  be- 
cause less  has  been  asked  of  them  (the  very  opposite  being 
true)  but  because  (1)  pupils  will  actually  know  more  about 
the  subject  and  have  a  chance  to  know  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  them,  (2)  they  will  have  greater  interest  in  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  (3)  they  will  have  no  loophole  by  which 
they  can  excuse  themselves  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

4.  It  furnishes  a  real  incentive  to  work.  A  pupil  is  quite  will- 
ing to  work  when  he  feels  fairly  sure  that  his  effort  is  going 
to  function  successfully.  According  to  this  method  a  very 
definite  requirement  is  placed  before  the  pupil  and  he  is 
absolutely  sure  that  he  can  accomplish  definite  results.  He 
is  not  only  confident  that  he  can  get  at  least  a  moderately 
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good  mark,  but  he  is  also  confident  that  he  will  receive  a 
larger  mental  enrichment  or  reward  than  he  could  get  in 
preparing  for  an  examination  in  the  usual  way. 

5.  Again,  this  method  prevents  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  ex- 
amination period.  There  is  no  dread.  There  is  no  fear. 
The  task  has  been  definitely  set.  The  pupil  knows  what  he 
can  do  before  he  begins  to  write,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  write. 
It  is  well  kno\vn  that  some  pupils  find  themselves  almost  un- 
strimg  and  wildly  nervous  as  the  examination  period  ap- 
proaches. Such  can  never  do  anywhere  near  their  best. 
These  should  be  saved.  If  the  pupil  were  your  child  you 
would  think  so.  It  is  the  business  of  teachers  to  be  the  in- 
tellectual salvation  of  their  pupils — not  to  pass  them  for 
the  mere  sake  of  passing  them,  but  to  devise  such  methods 
of  instruction  and  examination  that  the  pupils  will  save 
themselves  through  the  teacher.  If  the  dread  and  fear  of 
the  examination  are  gone,  pupils  will  like  history  better. 

6.  This  method  of  giving  examinations  obviates  the  necessity 
of  spending  two  or  three  recitations  in  review  before 
each  examination.  This  is  all  the  more  true  if  the  teacher 
dictates  the  questions  a  week  in  advance.  Preparation  for 
an  examination  should  mean  much  more  than  merely  re- 
viewing the  work  that  has  been  done  in  class.  Questions 
should  be  so  worded  that  pupils  will  get  a  larger,  more  fun- 
damental and  revitalized  view  than  they  got  by  covering 
the  grovmd  by  piece-meal. 

7.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  this  way  is  that  it  gives  a  chance 
to  put  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  pupils  to 
use  their  text  books  as  reference  books.  This  they  will  not 
do  in  preparing  for  an  examination  unless  the  questions 
make  it  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
more  pupils  will  see  in  their  text  books  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject when  the  books  are  made  use  of  in  this  way,  and  the 
permanency  of  what  they  get  is  fully  as  surprising  as  the 
extra  amount  they  see  in  the  text. 

€.  Another  advantage  is  that  by  this  method  pupils  will  absorb 
more  real  historical  knowledge  than  in  any  other  way  I 
know  of.     Our  real  object  in  examining  pupils  is  to  find 
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out  how  much   and  how   well  they  know,  not  to  find  out 
how  much  they  don't  know.     Just  think  how  much  a  pupil 
would  know  about  the  Persian  war  after  he  had  diligently 
searched  for  the  answers  to  the  sixteen  questions  found  in 
this  article  on  that  topic! 
9.     The  greatest  advantage  is  that  it  gives  the  teacher  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  help  develop  in  his  pupils  the  sense 
of  historical  proportion.     Many  distorted  judgments,  much 
real  harm,  and  considerable  injustice  have  been  results  of 
a  lack  of  this  sense.     Of  course  a  great  deal  here  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  framing  questions.     Well- 
phrased  questions  compel  careful  thinking  and  furnish  one 
of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  for  developing  in  the  pupil 
sane,  safe,  skilful,  and  analytical  judgment  of  men,  insti- 
tutions and  movements. 
If  any  history  teacher  is  not  convinced  that  this  way  of  giving 
examinations  is  better  than  the  usual  method — the  method  of 
telling  pupils  to  prepare  thoroughly  for  an  examination  without 
giving  them  questions — let  him  reread  the  set  of   questions  found 
in  this  article,  then  let  him  put  this  question  to  himself:  "Would 
not  my  pupils  get  more  out  of  their  preparation  for  an  exami- 
nation on  the  Persian  War  were  I  to  dictate  those  questions  to 
them  in  advance   (or  a  similar  set),  insisting  on  the  conditions 
making  up  the  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  his  class, 
than  they  would  get  out  of  a  usual  preparation  for  an  examina- 
tion on  the  Persian  War"  ? 

What  is  the  answer?  If  he  is  still  unconverted  let  him  try  a 
few  times  the  method  that  has  been  suggested.  If  he  does  try  it, 
I  am  sure  he  will  never  return  to  the  orthodox  way  of  giving 
history  examinations. 


The  Organization  of  Education 

'  Fkedeeio   W.   Sanders 

(Continued  from  March  Education) 

§4.  Turning  now  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  proposing  the  plan  under 
consideration  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  dull  child,  whose  interest 
his  teacher  has  been  unable  to  awaken  sufficiently  to  lead  him  to 
a  mastery  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  it  is  an  injury,  rather  than 
a  benefit,  to  keep  him  droning  over  the  same  subject-matter  twice 
the  normal  length  of  time.  If  the  child's  failure  to  make  the 
minimum  of  normal  progress  is  due  to  some  temporary  cause,  as 
illness,  a  protracted  absence,  or  the  like,  it  will  ordinarily  no 
doubt  be  advisable  to  transfer  him  (not  at  the  expiration  of  some 
arbitrarily  fixed  period  for  the  continuation  of  a  class,  but  at 
once)  to  a  class  which  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  that  with  which 
he  had  previously  been  working;  but  if  the  failure  to  make  nor- 
mal progress  is  due  to  a  more  permanent  condition, — to  general 
mental  incapacity  (not  sufficient  to  indicate  that  he  should  be  in 
a  special  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  not  the  result  of  some 
particular  sense  defect  or  other  cause  that  can  be  determined  and 
given  special  treatment),  to  mental  lethargy,  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  school  matters,  even  to  continuous  irregularity  of  attendance 
or  chronic  ill  health, — the  child  (if  not  removed  from  the  com- 
mon school,  for  the  benefit  of  his  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health)  should  be  kept  moving  forward,  at  a  slow  pace,  it  may  be, 
but  at  a  pace  no  slower  than  the  general  rate  of  his  psycho-physi- 
cal development  and  in  association  with  children  whose  stage  of 
psycho-physical  development  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with 
his  own.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  never  be  found  wholesome  to 
try  the  plan  of  having  him  go  over,  with  a  different  teacher  and 
a  younger  set  of  children,  a  part  of  the  work  he  has  previously 
been  over.  These  changed  conditions  may  occasionally  afford 
the  needed  stimulus  and  help  the  child  to  better  results — the 
change  of  teacher  may  be  especially  helpful.    But  to  repeat  this 
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process  again  and  again,  and  insist  that  he  shall  make  a  certain, 
fixed,  minimal  response  to  definite  tests  of  attainment  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  advance,  and  thus  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
^t  out  of  the  primary  department  before  he  is  twelve  years  old, 
or  to  leave  the  elementary  department  until  he  is  an  adolescent 
of  sixteen  or  more — this  is  a  futile  waste  of  the  child's  time,  is 
almost  certain  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  his  moral  and 
mental,  and  even  upon  his  physical  development,  and  is  likely  to 
make  him  a  failure  in  life  from  every  point  of  view.  When  it 
has  become  apparent  that  he  will  not  keep  pace  with  any  group 
of  piipils,  what  benefit  is  to  come  from  demoting  him  from  that 
group  with  which  his  general  development  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds, putting  him  into  a  strange  environment,  and  dishearten- 
ing him  by  associating  him  with  younger  pupils  into  whose  com- 
pany he  comes  under  the  disadvantage,  not  alone  of  being  a 
stranger  and  in  a  different  stage  of  development,  but  of  being 
one  who  is  known  to  have  failed  to  hold  his  own  with  his  previous 
associates!  Let  us  have  common  sense  enough  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  children  who  are  not  likely 
to  get  a  great  amoimt  of  benefit  from  any  kind  of  systematic, 
intellectual  training.  In  such  cases,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
43tages  of  childhood  and  boyhood  and  girlhood  proper  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  adolescence),  let  the  school  do  what  it  can  for 
them ;  let  them  advance,  through  the  school  with  their  fellows  and 
get  what  they  can  absorb  from  the  school  atmosphere  and  the 
olass  work  as  they  go  along.  They  may  then,  and  very  probably 
will,  find  something  in  some  part  of  the  curriculum  to  which 
they  will  respond  with  some  zest  and  success.  But  whether  they 
•do  80  or  not,  let  them  leave  the  elementary  school  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  proper,  the 
prepubescent  stage;  and  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  good  in 
the  secondary  transition  department  their  previous  deficiencies, 
and  if  nothing  in  the  school  for  adolescents  seems  to  call  forth 
any  response  in  them,  let  them  leave  school  and  go  to  work  after 
a  year  or  so  in  the  special  transition  class  for  those  who  are 
passing  from  boyhood  or  girlhood  into  adolescence.  Let  them  at 
least,  at  each  stage  in  their  development,  have  the  chance  for  edu- 
<»tion  (in  the  large  sense  of  that  term)  that  is  given  by  a  suitable 
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environment  for  the  given  stage  of  development,  instead  of  hold- 
ing them  prisoners  in  an  outgrown  environment  designed  for  those 
at  a  lower  stage  of  maturity.  Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  school 
authorities  will  understand  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school 
as  a  social  institution  to  afford  the  most  favorable"  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  young  person,  but  that  it  is  not  its 
business  to  insist  upon  making  him  master  of  a  certain  definite 
quantum  of  fact  and  facility. 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  adapting  the  school 
work  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  general  development,  which  has 
made  the  school  a  place  of  torment,  often  a  place  of  hopeless  dis- 
couragement to  so  many  pupils  in  the  past,  has  another  side  than 
that  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph.  I  refer  to  the  grave  in- 
jury that  comes  from  allowing  mentally  precocious  children  to 
go  as  fast  as  their  mental  power,  and  especially  their  mental  ac- 
quisitiveness, may  render  possible,  regardless  of  their  physical  de- 
velopment. The  only  safe  method  is  to  plan  the  curriculum  with 
reference  to  the  general  development  of  the  being  to  be  educated ; 
and  in  case  the  mental  development,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gen- 
eral physical  development  on  the  other,  seem  to  correspond  ill,* 
let  the  general  physical  development  be  given  first  consideration. 
This  method  of  procedure,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  gained  the 
approval  it  deserves,  although  it  is  long  since  it  was  first  sug- 
gested. In  answer  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Superintendent 
Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  in  1874,  that  instead  of  keeping 
dull  children  a  great  length  of  time  on  an  inelastic  curriculum, 
a  minimum  core  of  work  should  be  provided  for  these,  which 
could  be  indefinitely  expanded  for  the  brighter  children.  Super- 
intendent Hervey*,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  after  commending  certain 
aspects  of  the  plan,  said:  "It  has  the  disadvantage  ...  of  not 
providing  for  the  more  rapid  advancement  through  the  grades  of 
those  who,  without  detriment  to  themselves,  could  cover  the 
ground  in  a  shorter  time."  At  the  bottom  of  this  criticism  there 
seems  to  me  to  lie  a  very  serious  misconception.  There  are  doubt- 
less exceptional  human  beings  whom  no  general  plan  of  education 

*A  case  that  Is  always  exceptional,  although  every  teacher  of  large  experi- 
ence has  probably  known  some  young  person  or  persons  In  whom  the  divergence 
was  sufficient  to  be  troublesome,  although  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
person  in  question  monstrous  and  so  make  ordinary  methods  of  education 
entirely   inapplicable. 

•At  the  time  he  wrote  the  criticism,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Paw- 
tucket,   R.  I.     See  Rhode  Island  School  Report  for  1899,  page   116. 
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would  fit;  but  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  rapid  advancement  through  the  grades  of  a 
physically  immature  person  having  an  unusually  quick  and  vig- 
orous intellect,  is  not  a  desideratum,  hut  a  grave  evil.  The  con- 
trary notion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  school  has  so  long 
been  considered — and  has,  alas!  so  largely  been — merely  an  inr 
stitution  for  imparting  information,  or  at  best  as  a  place  for 
mental  training;  it  has  not  yet  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  that  which  modern  pedagogy  is  making  it,  an  organized  in- 
strumentality to  assist  the  immature  being  to  the  highest  de- 
velopment possible  for  his  whole  nature,  physical  and  moral,  no 
less  than  intellectual.  The  human  being,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  a 
psycho-physical  unit;  and  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  child, 
the  immature  being,  can  one  part  of  his  nature  be  properly  cul- 
tivated in  disregard  of  the  rest.  The  plan  which  I  advocate 
provides  for  the  promotion  of  the  pupil  from  one  department 
into  another  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  completed  the  psycho-physi- 
cal period  of  development  to  which  the  former  department  is 
adapted,  whether  he  has  gained  much  or  little  information,  much 
or  little  physical,  psychical  or  moral  training,  in  the  class  cover- 
ing the  previous  period;  and  this,  I  confidently  maintain  (and 
cite  the  whole  literature  of  child  study  in  support  of  my  con- 
tention), is  the  only  advancement  through  the  grades  that  can 
be  had  "without  detriment  to  the  pupil."  The  prepubescent 
child  of  twelve  should  not  be  put  in  harness  with  the  adolescent 
of  sixteen,  notwithstanding  that  the  former's  mental  brightness 
and  familiarity  with  literature,  science  and  history  may  be  even 
superior  to  the  latter's.  Let  the  child  pursue  his  subjects  of  study 
according  to  the  general  method  adapted  to  his  stage  of  develop- 
ment (although  he  may  do  more  extensive  or  more  elaborate 
work  within  the  given  fields  than  most  of  his  classmates),  and 
let  him  put  his  surplus  energy  into  the  physical  exercise  that  may 
protect  him  from  the  delicacy  and  ill  health  to  which  precocious 
children  are  so  often  subject. 

My  contention  does  not  mean  that  a  child  is  to  be  in  a  given 
class  just  because  his  tale  of  years  is  of  a  given  length,  nor  that 
he  is  to  be  kept  in  it  just  so  many  years,  months,  or  days.  If, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  child  of  twelve  is  physically  as  well 
as  mentally  mature  as  the  average  child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
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by  all  means  put  him  with  the  latter,  and  do  this  whether  or  not 
he  has  acquired  as  much  information  and  discipline  as  the  aver- 
age child  at  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  period.  If 
he  has  not,  it  is  unfortunate ;  but  we  shall  not  mend  matters  by 
treating  him  as  a  boy  after  he  has  become  a  youth.  If  the  ele- 
mentary or  boyhood  department  of  school  has  done  little  for  him, 
we  must  look  to  the  adolescent  school  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do- 
more  for  him. 

§5.  To  carry  out  the  plan  of  organization  of  school  work 
herein  proposed,  especially  in  the  matter  of  determining  when 
children  have  completed  a  certain  stage  of  psycho-physical  de- 
velopment, it  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  in  every  city  school 
system  there  should  be  an  expert  physician,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  childhood  in  all  its  phases,  to  act  as  physical  ex- 
aminer and  sanitary  expert.  Such  an  expert  is,  however,  very 
much  needed  under  existing  systems  of  school  administration,, 
to  look  after  the  health  of  the  children  and  save  those  defective  in 
some  one  or  more  particulars,  from  the  burden  of  unsuitable  re- 
quirements. Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  thoroughly 
qualified  physician  to  examine  the  children  from  time  to  time 
and  consult  with  the  class  teacher  and  principals  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  transferring  pupils  from  one  department  of  the  school  to- 
another,  a  competent  superintendent  in  the  smaller  school  com- 
munities and  the  superintendent  and  principal  or  other  super- 
vising officers  in  large  school  systems  could  do  quite  well  all  that 
the  class  teacher  with  a  fair  normal  school  training  might  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  When  in  accordance  with  educa- 
tional and  physiological  expert  advice,  based  upon  careful  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  the  normal  average  number  of  years 
for  the  duration  of  the  play  school  and  the  elementary  school 
classes  had  once  been  determined,  there  would  as  a  rule  be  no- 
special  call  for  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  any  but  the  transition- 
class  teachers;  and  indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  the  secon- 
dary transition  class  to  the  work  of  the  high  school  proper  or 
adolescent  school  that  follows  it,  is  such  that  any  youth  could 
with  advantage  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  latter  as  soon  as  he 
had  received  the  required  instruction  in  the  former,  whether 
that  should  take  one  or  two  years,  the  only  position  that  would 
regularly  call  for  any  special  competence  in  judging  when  to  ad- 
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vance  a  pupil  from  one  class  to  another,  would  be  that  of  the 
primary-transition  class  teacher.  By  observing  a  wise  conserva- 
tism and  not  promoting  the  children  to  the  elementary  depart- 
ment until  it  should  seem  quite  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  were  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  elementary 
department,  the  primary -transition  teacher  could  discharge  her 
task  without  great  difficulty ;  her  experience  would  soon  make  her 
expert,  and  meanwhile  (and  always)  she  could  refer  any  doubt- 
ful case  to  the  supervising  authority,  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, and  she  and  they  could  always  consult  with  the  parents 
and  family  physician  in  case  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

As  regards  these  transfers,  the  proper  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  normal  period  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  play  school  and  the  elementary  school  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  time  which  the  average  child  takes  to  pass  through  the  cor- 
responding stages  of  psycho-physical  development,  so  that  the 
children  would  be  regularly  passed  into  the  transition  classes 
at  a  date  that  would  be  so  early  in  the  case  of  the  normal  child  as 
to  ensure  that  he  was  not  being  kept  under  educational  influences 
that  he  had  outgrown.  As  regards  the  primary  transition  class, 
its  spirit  and  in  large  measure  its  method  would  be  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  play  school — differing  only  in  allowing  a  little  more 
freedom  to  individual  idiosyncrasy  and  a  little  more  relaxation — 
that  neither  the  exceptionally  forward  nor  the  exceptionally  back- 
ward child  would  be  harmed  by  being  transferred  to  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  average  child.  The  latter  would  remain  there 
a  longer,  the  former,  a  shorter  time;  that  would  be  all.  As  re- 
gards transfers  from  the  elementary  department  to  the  secondary 
transition  class,  restiveness  and  unsatisfactory  response  to  the 
method  of  the  elementary  department  would  be  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation for  an  early  transfer  in  the  case  of  a  physically  precocious 
child;  a  slightly  backward  child  would  not  be  harmed  by  being 
transferred  when  the  rest  of  his  classmates  are,  and  the  case  of 
an  exceptionally  backward  child,  who  should  be  kept  longer  in  the 
elementary  department,  would  be  sufficiently  potent  to  give  no 
intelligent  teacher  or  supervising  officer  any  difficulty. 

A  little  consideration,  I  think,  will  make  evident  that,  instead 
of  increasing  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  teachers,  the  pro- 
posed system  would  (except  in  the  case  of  the  primary  transition 
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class  teachers)  relieve  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility 
that  now  rests  npon  them.  The  play  school  teacher  would  work 
with  her  class  for,  say,  two  years,  do  all  that  she  could  for  the 
healthy  development  of  every  one  of  her  pupils  within  that 
time,  and  then  send  them  all  to  the  primary  transition  class, 
without  having  to  bother  her  head  to  determine  whether  every 
individual  in  the  class  had  attained  a  "promotion  grade."  Sim- 
ilarly the  elementary  department  teacher  would  teach  her  class 
for  four  years  (if  that  should  be  the  period  determined  upon  by 
the  school  authorities)  and  then  transfer  to  the  secondary  tran- 
sition class  all  but  the  very  exceptionally  immature  (who  would 
ordinarily  be  transferred  to  the  elementary  class  next  below  hers, 
leaving  her  free  to  take  a  new  class  from  the  primary  transition 
department).  And  normally  the  secondary-transition  teachers 
also  would  simply  give  their  instruction  for  a  year  and  then  let 
the  young  people  pass  on  to  the  adolescent  department,  or  high 
school.  The  primary  transition  class  teacher  alone  would  always 
have  to  use  judgment  in  determining  when  to  advance  her  chil- 
dren to  the  next  class ;  and  in  case  of  marked  backwardness  in 
development  or  special  delicacy  the  chief  secondary  transition 
teacher  would  have  to  determine  whether  to  keep  the  young 
person  longer  than  a  year  in  his  department. 

It  is  true,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  elementary  department 
teacher  may  have  to  deal  mth  exceptional  cases.  She  may 
find  it  well  to  advance  a  rapidly  maturing  child  into  the  secon- 
dary transition  class  before  the  completion  of  the  term  of  years 
established  for  the  continuance  of  her  class,  or  to  transfer  him 
to  another  class  of  the  elementary  department,  in  advance  of  her 
own;  and  in  the  case  of  an  especially  slowly  developing  child, 
she  may  find  it  well  to  advise  that  he  be  put  into  the  next  elemen- 
tary class  below  hers,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  her 
class.  But  it  miist  be  remembered  that  these  exceptional  cases 
exist  and  need  special  treatment  just  as  much  (more,  in  my  opin- 
ion) under  any  other  system  of  school  organization  as  they  would 
under  that  proposed ;  and  if  teachers  (making  a  special  exception 
of  the  primary  transition  teacher)  are  not  competent  to  deal  with 
the  system  proposed,  they  must  (in  view  of  their  inferior  opportu- 
nities) be  even  less  competent  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  prevailing  system  of  organization.     And  finally  it  may 
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be  well  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  the 
especial  business"  of  the  principals  and  other  supervising  officers 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  exceptional  cases  and  to  advise  the 
class  teachers  regarding  them,  and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  principal  or  superintendent  to  take  the  chief  burden  of  de- 
termining transfers  from  the  primary  transition  class  in  case 
such  a  class  should  have  to  be  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced 
teacher  (which  should  not  ordinarily  be  the  case.) 

As  to  the  details  of  the  organization  of  supervision,  whether 
there  should  be  a  principal  for  each  of  the  school  departments 
(play  school,  primary  transition  department,  elementary  depart- 
ment, secondary  transition  department,  and  adolescent  depart- 
ment, or  high  school)  or  whether  two  or  more  of  these  should  be 
under  the  same  principal,  this  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
local  conditions,  the  size  of  the  schools  and  of  the  school  system, 
etc.,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  personal  equation.  The  super- 
intendent should  have  as  many  assistants,  principals  or  head 
teachers  to  help  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  as  he  may 
find  necessary.  But  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  associate  the  play  school  and  the  primary  transition 
department  especially  closely,  and  that  the  most  competent  and 
experienced  teacher  working  in  any  one  department  of  the  school 
might  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  head  teacher  for  that  department, 
to  whom  the  other  teachers  could  look  for  counsel  and  who  would 
be  entitled  to  give  such  counsel  on  her  own  initiative.  As  re- 
gards the  secondary  transition  department,  the  instruction  in  the 
several  regular  courses  should  be  given  by  specialists,  who  might 
also  be  instructors  in  the  high  school  proper;  but  there  should 
be  one  principal  teacher  for  the  secondary  transition  department, 
who  should  have  general  charge  of  the  class,  and  who  would 
normally  be  the  teacher  who  would  be  immediately  charged  with 
the  especial  work  of  the  more  backward  members  of  the  class. 

§6.  A  number  of  the  special  questions  that  may  be  suggested 
by  the  foregoing  discussion  can  only  be  answered  intelligently 
after  a  somewhat  particular  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  or  periods  of  school  life  corresponding  to  the 
several  normal  stages  of  psycho-physical  development  referred  to 
in  Postulate  III.  To  such  a  particular  consideration  the  reader's 
attention  is  now  invited. 


Examination  Questions  for  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durwiud  ". 

1.  To  what  class  of  fiction  does  QUENTIN  DUEWAKD  belong? 
Give  the  date  of  its  publication.  What  characteristics  place  ifc  among- 
the  college  requirements  in  English  at  the  present  day? 

2.  What  historical  period  does  the  story  of  QtfENTIN  DUR- 
WARD  cover?  Relate  enough  of  the  political  situation  to  make  the 
story  intelligible.  Of  the  characters  introduced  to  develop  the  story, 
which  are  really  historical? 

3.  Where  are  the  different  scenes  of  the  story  laid  ?  Name  those 
events  of  the  story  which  are  recorded  in  historj'.  Does  Scott  make 
any  change  in  any  of  these  episodes  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
story  ? 

4.  What  two  royal  personages  figure  in  our  novel?  Give  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  each.    Bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  men. 

5.  What  personal  relationship  existed  between  the  two?  What 
were  their  political  relations  in  legal  theory  and  in  actual  fact? 

6.  Define  the  word  vassal.  On  what  terms  did  the  vassal  hold  his 
land  and  title  ?  How  could  it  happen  that  a  vassal,  without  prejudice 
to  his  standing  as  such,  might  become  equal  or  even  superior  to  hi» 
lord  in  power  and  wealth? 

7.  What  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Feudal  System?  In  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  what  right  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
lord  in  the  event  of  the  lands  and  titles  of  a  vassal  coming  by  inheri- 
tance into  the  possession  of  an  unmarried  woman? 

8.  Describe  the  scene  in  which  Quentin  Durward  is  presented  to- 
the  reader.  Is  there  anything  in  the  episode  to  make  you  think  that 
Maitre  Pierre  is  the  King  of  France  ? 

9.  Relate  the  circumstances  leading  to  Quentin's  enrollment  in  the 
Scottish  Guards.  What  act  gained  for  him  the  gratitude  and  good 
will  of  the  King? 

10.  Relate  in  full  the  story  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye.  Why  were  thej 
at  the  court  of  King  Louis?  What  serious  consequences  follow  Lady 
Hameline's  gift  of  the  blue  and  silver  kerchief  ? 

11.  Enumerate  in  their  order  Quentin's  adventures  during  the 
journey  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  Give  anecdotes  to  illustrate  his  tact 
and  sagacity.  Describe  the  political  situation  which  existed  at  Liege. 
Wliat  effect  did  Quentin  produce  upon  the  inhabitants? 

13.  Explain  the  organization  of  a  free  town  under  the  Feudal 
System.  To  what  extent  was  such  a  town  independent  of  the  lords  of 
the  district  in  which  it  stood?  What  were  the  trades  or  guilds?  What 
is  meant  by  syndic  ? 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  assault  of  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt  ? 
Describe,  as  vividly  as  possible,  the  fight,  the  rescue  of  Isabella,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege. 
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14.  What  was  Louis's  plot  against  Isabella  of  Croye?  Why  did  he 
rejoice  at  the  failure  of  his  plans? 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  gentleman  and  noble- 
man when  applied  to  a  homeless  adventurer  like  Quentin  Durward  or 
to  an  outlaw  rufBan  like  De  la  Marck? 

16.  Identify  each  of  the  following,  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  is  introduced  to  the  reader,  state  the  part  played  by  each, 
and  describe  the  situation  of  each  at  the  end  of  the  story: — Oaleotti, 
Hayraddin,  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  Balafre,  De  la  Marck,  Triidchen, 
Marthon,  Philip  des  Gomines,  Le  Glovieux. 

17.  What  important  part  does  Carl  Eberson  play  in  the  story? 
Hans  Glover?  Oliver  Dain?  Of  the  persons  mentioned  in  questions- 
sixteen  and  seventeen  which  have  won  your  admiration?    Why? 

18.  Eelate  the  exact  situation  of  affairs  when  the  murder  of  the 
Bishop  of  Liege  is  announced  to  Charles  of  Burgundy.  How  came 
King  Louis  at  the  castle  of  Charles?  In  the  events  connected  with 
the  King's  visit  to  Charles,  mention  the  scenes  in  which  the  King- 
rises  admirably  to  the  occasion. 

19.  Explain  to  your  satisfaction  the  King's  choice  of  attendant* 
when  sent  to  Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  What  were  his  designs  against 
Gaelotti?    How  were  they  suddenly  altered? 

20.  Eelate  that  portion  of  the  story  of  Isabella  of  Croye  which 
takes  place  at  the  court  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.  What  proclamation- 
did  Charles  make  in  regard  to  Isabella's  nuptials  ?  How  did  this  dis- 
posal of  Isabella's  hand  terminate?  For  what  dramatic  purpose  did' 
Scott  prevent  Quentin  from  actually  slaying  De  la  Marck? 

21.  Reproduce  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  remarkable  interview 
between  Des  Comines  and  King  Louis.  Describe  the  final  interview 
between  King  Louis  and  Charles  the  Bold. 

22.  In  the  siege  of  Peronne,  what  diplomatic  part  did  Quentia 
play  ?    Why  did  he  adopt  this  course  of  procedure  ? 

23.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  story? 
On  whose  side  are  you  at  the  end  of  the  story,  that  of  the  King  or  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy? 

24.  Eelate  briefly  the  chief  events  in  the  later  career  of  Charles^ 
King  Louis,  and  Philip.    How  did  death  come  to  each  ? 

25.  What  have  you  gained  from  the  reading  of  QUENTIN  DUR- 
WARD ?  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  chief  literary  excellences  of 
the  novel?    What  position  does  it  occupy  among  Scott's  works? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  following  convincing  statements  concerning  the  value  of  fresh 
air  in  the  school  room  emanate  from  Walter  W.  Eoach,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  better 
health  conditions  in  the  public  schools.  We  commend  his  wise  words 
and  work  to  all  teachers  and  likewise  to  parents,  since  the  latter 
often  control  the  situation  at  school  by  reason  of  almost  criminally 
faulty  conditions  at  home.  The  child  that  sleeps  in  a  hot  room,  eats 
■and  plays  in  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over 
and  over  again  by  different  members  of  the  family;  or  one  who  is 
bundled  and  smothered  with  wraps  and  mufflers  and  leggings  and 
mittens,  every  time  he  leaves  the  house  in  winter  may  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  change  to  open  windowed  school  rooms.  But  the  child  is 
normally  a  fresh  air  animal  and  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Eoach  when  he  says: 

"It  is  a  logical  process  of  reasoning  easily  understood,  that  since 
iresh  air  has  been  found  a  boon  to  invalids  and  sickly  children  it 
is  even  more  important  to  supply  an  abundance  to  healthy  children 
in  order  that  they  may  retain  their  good  health  and  develop  as  nature 
intends  children  should.  As  parents  realize  this  truth  more  and  more, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  teaching  of  their  children  in  Open 
Window  Class-rooms.  In  our  day  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine should  need  little  preaching;  most  of  us  accept  it.  But  we 
do  not  always  practice  the  doctrine  we  believe  in  and  teach.  Too 
many  of  our  schools  are  overheated  and  poorly  ventilated;  too  many 
of  our  homes  and  offices  are  human  drying  ovens.  It  was  found  at 
the  Bache  School  in  Philadelphia,  where  careful  tests  were  made 
last  year,  that  pupils  taught  all  through  the  winter  in  rooms  with  the 
■windows  wide  open,  did  better  work,  enjoyed  better  health  and  as 
-a  consequence  were  more  regular  in  attendance  than  their  fellows 
taught  in  the  warm  air  rooms.  Almost  any  one  on  reiiection  will  l)o 
impressed  with  the  futility  of  expecting  a  maximum  progression 
physical  and  mental,  when  children  are  housed  in  over-heated  rooms, 
Tdth  little  or  no  moisture,  compelled  to  sit  in  uncomfortable  posi- 
tions and  perform  tasks  prodigious  and  complicated  to  feeble  and 
inactive  minds  resulting  from  undernourished  and  devitalized  bodies. 
Such  children,  passing  on  dismissal  into  the  cool  moist  atmosphere 
•outside  the  building  have  their  respiratory  mucous  membranes  sud- 
denly chilled,  and  catch  cold.  Not  so  with  the  children  from  Open 
Window  Rooms,  breathing  a  mixture  of  air  and  moisture  exactly 
like  that  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  They 
keep  well,  are  more  active  and  alert.  The  effect  of  cool  fresh  air  is 
to  create  a  desire  for  active  exercise,  a  natural  physiological  demand 
ior  increased  circulation  of  the  blood.     To  meet  this  need  short  phy- 
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sieal  exercises  at  frequent  intervals  between  lesson  periods  are  neces- 
sary. Such  are  shown  by  a  Motion  Picture  of  Bache  School  children 
that  will  be  loaned  to  careful  committees  seriously  engaged  in  se- 
curing fresh  air  advantages  for  other  children  anywhere." 


In  the  teaching  of  English,  as  in  most  kinds  of  effort  related  to  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  results,  there  are  many  discouragements.  The 
visible  effects  of  one's  work  are  usually  long  delayed.  Often  the  pa- 
tient laborer  must  wait  for  years  to  feel  sure  that  his  effort  has  really 
told  in  the  uplift  of  the  pupil  and  in  helping  him  to  a  real  success  in 
life.  In  manr  cases  the  teacher  never  gets  this  assurance  at  all,  but 
must  simply  do  his  duty  with  patient  faithfulness  and  leave  the  re- 
sults to  "that  power,  not  of  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness". 
Nevertheless  we  claim  that  English  is  the  most  practical  and  one  of 
the  noblest  studies  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest — be- 
cause it  takes  both  teacher  and  pupil  into  the  company  of  the  bright- 
est and  best  personalities  of  all  ages;  and  it  is  the  most  practical  be- 
cause all  through  life  whatever  one's  profession,  calling,  business  or 
social  status,  his  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  himself  effec- 
tively determines  very  largely  his  success  or  failure  both  in  general 
and  in  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Consider  ihe  pro- 
fessions. The  ministry  and  the  law  depend  largely  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  evidence  in  a  persuasive  way.  In  medicine  silence  is,  to  be 
sure,  sometimes  golden;  but  it  must  have  back  of  it  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  gained  by  clear  and  cogent  accuracy  of  reasoning  and 
instruction.  And  more  and  more  the  physician's  personal  influence 
over  the  patient,  gained  largely  by  words  fitly  spoken,  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets.  In  business  the  ability 
-to  describe  one's  wares,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  the  written  let- 
ter or  the  printed  advertisement,  is  the  touchstone  of  success  and  pros- 
perity. The  proprietor,  the  clerk,  or  the  man  on  the  road  who  can 
talk  well  sells  the  goods  and  gets  ahead,  while  discouragement  and 
failure  await  the  man  of  slow  wit  and  bungling  speech.  In  social  life 
the  same  causes  and  effects  are  in  evidence.  The  good  conversational- 
ist is  welcomed  everywhere.  The  bungler  and  the  dummy  are  con- 
signed to  the  wall.  Even  a  matrimonial  proposal  is  sometimes  jeop- 
ardized by  awkward  and  inappropriate  English;  while  certainly  much 
of  the  joy  and  permanent  contentment  of  married  life  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  makers  of  the  home  to  express  their  noblest  thoughts 
and  highest  aspirations  to  each  other  in  appropriate  language  and  to- 
gether to  enter  into  the  experiences  of  the  world's  great  writers  as  re- 
corded upon  the  printed  page. 

Let  the  teachers  of  English  then  take  courage.  Np  conscientious 
teaching  effort  is  lost.  It  may  be  years  before  the  fruition  or  the 
recognition  comes.  The  latter  may  never  come,  consciously,  either  to 
the  pupil  or  the  teacher.    But  the  pebble  dropped  into  the  lake  does 
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affect  all  the  particles  of  the  water  and  the  ripple  finally  reaches  the 
fartlier  shore. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  has  been 
co-operating  with  the  public  schools  by  giving  three  courses  of  talks 
on  the  Museum  collections,  to  the  teachers.  The  talks  are  given 
in  the  galleries  in  front  of  the  objects  so  as  to  promote  accurate 
observation  and  first  hand  study.  The  lectures  present  material  that 
■can  be  made  directly  available  for  use  with  the  children.  The  teach- 
ers are  encouraged  to  bring  their  classes  afterwards,  to  see  the  ob- 
jects or  else  to  show  pictures  of  them  in  the  school  room.  These 
•courses  are  graded,  some  of  them  being  elementary,  describing  such 
things  as  Life  and  Customs  in  Early  Egypt;  The  Parthenon  (includ- 
ing myths  and  customs  as  seen  in  its  sculpture  and  in  the  Greek 
vases) ;  A  Roman  House;  A  Mediaeval  Knight,  His  Castle  Furnish- 
ings and  His  Armor;  The  Holland  of  our  Dutch  Settlers;  Portraits 
and  Furniture  of  Colonial  Days.  Other  courses  are  for  more  ma- 
ture pupils  and  are  on  the  art  of  Greece ;  Rome ;  Middle  Ages ; 
Renaissance:  Architecture  and  Sculpture;  Renaissance:  Painting  and 
Minor  Arts;  Modern  Painting;  Modern  Sculpture;  Renaissance, 
Italian;  I'J'th  century,  Dutch  and  Flemish;  18th  century,  English; 
19th  century,  French;  Early  American  and  Contemporary  art. 

"Special  Features  in  City  School  Systems"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
No.  31  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant document  worth  the  attention  of  all  educators.  It  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  the  All-Year  School,  Literary  and  Club  Work,  Home 
Study,  the  Honor  League,  Caring  for  the  Pupil's  Health,  Janitor 
Service,  Improvement  of  Teachers,  School  Improvement  Associations, 
Special  Schools  and  Classes,  and  many  other  subjects.  It  gives  specific 
■account  of  movements  along  these  lines  of  educational  life,  naming 
the  places  and  sponsors  for  particularly  successful  or  suggestive  exam- 
ples of  such  work.  Application  for  the  document  can  be  made  direct 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  National  Capital. 


From  the  above-named  document  we  quote  the  following  about  the 
Honor  League  at  the  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  High  School. 

"An  Honor  League  was  organized  in  the  Lynchburg  High  School 
in  1909  by  the  alumni  of  the  high  school  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
"University  of  Virginia,  where  the  honor  system  prevails. 

"Representatives  were  chosen  from  each  class  in  the  high  schools  to 
draft  a  constitution,  the  pledge  reading: 

"  'We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  pledge  that  we  will  neither  give 
nor  receive  assistance  on  any  written  test  whatsoever  and  ■will  do  our 
test  to  promote  honor  in  the  Lynchburg  High  School.' 

"If  a  pupil  is  seen  cheating  he  is  not  reported  to  the  principal,  but 
a  committee  of  the  leagne  goes  to  him  and  warns  him  that  the  honor 
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•of  the  school  does  not  permit  cheating.  If  he  does  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing, he  is  brought  before  the  executive  committee  of  the  Honor  League 
and  a  committee  of  his  own  class  and  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
Ms  innocence.  The  accused  may  have  witnesses  in  his  or  her  defense. 
If  adjudged  guilty,  the  executive  committee  recommends  that  he  or 
she  be  suspended  or  punished  in  some  manner  by  the  principal  and 
faculty,  who  co-operate  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the 
league.  Any  conduct  that  affects  the  honor  of  the  school  becomes  a 
matter  for  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  league." 


The  Grand  Eapids,  Michigan,  Public  Library  has  printed  a  valu- 
able Bulletin  in  which  is  included  a  full  revised  list  of  the  Library's 
books  on  Vocational  Guidance,  with  the  outline  of  a  course  of  study 
-on  this  subject. 


Mr.  Lovejoy,  Secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
states  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  who  leave  school  under  six- 
teen enter  low  wage  industries  and  remain  unskilled  workers  through- 
out their  lives. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  estimates  that  about  one-half  of  those  now  at  work  un- 
der sixteen  in  all  occupations  are  white  American  children,  one  or 
both  of  whose  parents  are  native  born.  American  families  are  as 
ready  as  foreign  families  to  let  children  enter  the  factory  before  they 
are  sixteen.  The  Connecticut  State  Commission,  in  a  study  of  more 
than  11,000  women  and  girls  representing  fourteen  racial  groups, 
found  a  larger  percentage  of  Americans  with  American  fathers  among 
the  workers  under  sixteen  than  among  the  older  workers. 


A  complete  school  for  the  instruction  of  public  school  graduates  in 
the  three  R'S  has  been  established  by  one  Chicago  business  concern 
as  a  solution  of  the  educational  problem. 

The  plan  originated  in  the  stockyards  plant  of  Swift  &  Co.  Daily 
sessions  of  the  school  are  held.  Officials  of  the  company  say  they 
have  found  it  cheaper  to  give  their  employes  this  direct  and  easy  op- 
portunity to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  education  than  to  use  the 
slower  process  of  teaching  the  new  assistants  in  their  daily  work  in 
the  oflBces.  The  continuation  school  at  the  Swift  plant  yesterday  held 
eighty-six  pupils.  The  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  boys,  ranged  in  ages 
from  14  to  16  years.  Almost  all  were  graduates  of  the  public  schools. 
The  subjects  taught  were  arithmetic,  spelling  and  geography.  The 
rudiments  of  these  subjects  are  imparted  in  order  to  supplement  the 
public  school  education  with  such  actual  knowledge  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  the  duties  to  be  taken  up  by  the  students. 

"The  boys  being  instructed  here  are  messengers  and  office  boys," 
says  Lewis  Atherton,  chief  instructor  at  the  school.  "The  subjects 
taught  are  those  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  services  of 
the  boys  worth  the  salaries  paid  to  them." 


Foreign  Notes 


Current  Topics  in  Germany. — The  Prussian  school  law  of  1906, 
a  compromise  measure,  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  progressive 
party  in  that  kingdom  and  the  same  feeling  was  experienced  by  the 
Liberals  of  Saxony  at  the  failure  of  the  education  bill  of  1912.  In 
their  sympathy  with  progressive  movements,  Americans  are  inclined 
to  attribute  these  compromises  and  failures  to  sinister  influences;  but 
in  fact  they  simply  show  that  the  German  people,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
ready  for  liberal  policies.  The  real  source  of  progress  in  popular  ed- 
ucation is  the  developing  life  of  the  people  themselves.  This  is  rec- 
ognized by  Herr  Tews,  Secretary  of  the  German  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, who  in  a  recent  exposition  of  the  underlying  principles  of  school 
legislation  in  Germany  dwells  particularly  upon  the  relation  between 
the  laws  and  the  living  demand.  In  summing  up  the  ideals  of  pro- 
gress, he  says  "They  will  be  fulfilled,  step  by  step,  perhapte  in  shorter 
time,  than  the  faint  hearted  dare  to  hope,  as  our  people  advance  in 
their  economic  importance,  as  they  aspire  to  a  higher  place  in  the 
world  market,  *  *  *  and  when  with  the  economic,  there  is 
equal  progress  in  the  higher  social  development."  At  present  the 
teachers  of  Germany  are  much  more  progressive  than  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  development  of  univer- 
sity life  in  Germany  relates  to  the  admission  of  women  students,  and 
the  increasing  numbers  of  women  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege 
is  attracting  great  attention  and  has  given  the  text  for  current  discus- 
sions of  social  and  economic  problems.  The  number  of  women 
students  reported  in  the  summer  semester  of  1913  was  3,400,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  student  body.  In  1903 
only  320  women  students  were  registered,  hence  the  number  has  in- 
creased ten  fold.  At  the  later  date  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at- 
tracted 2,502  women,  and  medicine  followed  with  804.  The  faculty 
of  law  reported  only  82,  and  the  faculty  of  theology  12.  It  is  of 
further  interest  to  note  that  the  University  of  Berlin  registered  770 
women,  or  nearly  one-fourth  the  total. 


The  French  Lyc6e. —  To  the  student  of  education  who  has  had 
no  personal  experience  in  the  French  lycees,  they  suggest  little  more 
than  official  uniformity,  pedantic  Latinity  and  exaggerated  regard  for 
the  classical  diploma ;  but,  in  fact,  few  scholastic  institutions  have  had 
such  success  in  forming  the  taste,  exciting  the  sensibilities,  and  creat- 
ing a  national  culture  as  the  lycee.  It  is  this  sense  of  participation  in 
a  high  and  common  heritage  that  causes  old  lyceens  to  oppose  the 
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changing  course  of  culture  studies  in  France  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
old  ideals  on  ceremonial  days  which  bring  former  comrades  together. 

An  eloquent  example  of  such  tributes  is  afforded  by  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  II.  Morillot,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  lycee  of  that  city.  With  ironical  pleasantry,  M.  Morillot 
sketched  the  advantages  of  the  present  day  students  over  those  of  his 
own,  time,  when  the  "Sporting  journal"  and  the  auto  were  not  in  ex- 
istence, and  students  were  reduced  to  hiding  under  their  desks  a  ro- 
mance of  Jules  Verne,  or  the  "Adventures  of  Jean-Paul  Choppart." 
"We  did  not  even  imagine"  he  said  "those  Anglo  Saxon  contests  in 
which  you  are  past  masters,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the 
noble  sport  of  boxing.  *  *  *  We  were  also  delightfully  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  conditions  of  practical  life.  Fortunately  you  are  forti- 
fied against  these  dangerous  illusions  and  thanks  to  the  scientific 
methods  which  prevail  in  all  the  instruction,  you  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  strong  and  sane  realities." 

While  admitting  the  value  of  these  things,  M.  Morillot  added :  "But 
in  the  lycee  you  seek  something  that  is  taught  only  here,  and  that 
nothing,  but  disinterested  study  under  experienced  teachers  can  ena- 
ble you  to  master.  *  *  *  Here  you  seek  the  harmonious  and 
complete  develojiment  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties ;  here  is  supplied 
the  implement  for  such  development,  forged  of  the  precious  metal  of 
the  human  reason,  tempered  by  union  with  the  imagination  and  the 
sensibilities.  *  *  *  Here  the  entire  movement  of  the  human  mind 
is  developed  before  you;  beginning  with  the  great  writers,  the  great 
savants  of  all  nations  and  all  times.  Through  their  works  you  are 
initiated  into  the  efforts  and  the  achievements  of  human  thought. 
Here  you  taste  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  Us  flower  and  its  fruit." 

As  the  most  convincing  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  culture  Prof. 
Morillot  cited  the  words  uttered  by  President  Poiiicare  a  few  days 
before,  at  the  celebration  in  the  Sorbonne  of  the  7.5th  anniversary  of 
the  society  of  men  of  letters.  To  the  distinguished  company  of  au- 
thors and  critics  assembled  before  him  the  President  said : 

It  is  your  mission  to  maintain,  chiefly,  our  influence  throughout  the 
world.  From  the  "chansons  de  geste"  to  the  modern  romance,  our 
literature,  constantly  animated  by  the  social  spirit,  and  by  the  desire 
of  influencing  men,  conscious  of  the  power  of  commanding  attention 
by  its  art,  its  instinct  for  order  and  for  beauty,  and  sustained  by  a 
language  which  seems  the  nattiral  expression  of  logic  and  of  reason, 
has  always  possessed  an  incalculable  force  of  expansion,  and  has  never 
jfailed  to  throw  across  the  world  the  light  of  French  thought.  It  de- 
pends upon  you  that  this  light  should  increase  in  splendor.  *  *  * 
Among  other  nations  you  are  the  natural  ambassadors  of  our  intelli- 
gence, our  manners,  and  our  taste.  Yoii  are  therefore  in  the  front 
ranks  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  pacific  development  of  national 
power. 
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University  of  Brussels. — The  University  of  Brussels  is  desig- 
nated as  free  (libre)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  universities  supported 
by  the  State.  Of  the  four  universities  of  Belgium,  two,  one  at  Liege 
the  other  at  Ghent,  arc  State  universities  and  a  third  the  University 
of  Louvain  is  supported  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  University  of 
Brussels,  on  the  contrary,  was  established  by  private  enterprise  and  is 
maintained  entirely  by  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies  and  fees; 
being  free  from  either  State  or  ecclesiastical  direction,  it  ofEers  an  ex- 
ample of  the  free,  disinterested  pursuit  of  the  sciences  and  the  human- 
ities. 

A  report  on  the  University  by  M.  L.  Leclere  of  the  faculty  of  phil- 
osophy, pertaining  to  the  last  scholastic  year,  1912-1913,  shows  marked 
increase  in  personnel  and  equipment.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  and 
letters  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  course  in  the  history  of 
French  literature  conducted  by  Professor  U.  Charlier,  doctor  of  Ro- 
mance philosophy,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Le  sentiment  de  la 
nature  chez  les  Eomantiques  frangais"  which  in  1912  received  the 
prize  from  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

From  its  foundation,  the  University  of  Brussels  has  given  promi- 
nence to  the  study  of  geography,  and  during  the  year  reviewed,  the 
subject  was  divided  between  two  regular  professors,  the  course  in  geog- 
raphy, properly  so-called,  being  assigned  to  a  doctor  of  sciences,  while 
the  course  in  the  history  of  geography,  or  political  geography,  was  as- 
signed to  a  doctor  of  history.  The  first  assignment  was  intended  to 
emphasize  the  relation  of  geography  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  fac- 
ulty of  sciences  gained  several  important  additions  to  its  laboratory 
facilities  which  will  be  opened  for  use  the  present  year. 

In  Belgium  as  in  France,  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters  and 
the  faculty  of  sciences,  have  the  task  of  preparing  future  professors 
for  secondary  schools.  In  order  to  supplement  the  theoretic  instruc- 
tion in  pedagogy  and  methodology  by  practical  acquaintance  with'  the 
art  of  teaching,  arrangeinents  have  been  made  by  which  students  in 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Brussels  are  allowed  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  lessons  in  selected  establishments  of  secondary 
education  (enseignement  moyen).  They  submit  reports  of  these  les- 
sons to  the  university  professors  of  the  respective  specialties. 

The  University  of  Brussels  has  also  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  of 
university  extension  in  Europe.  Since  its  foundation  in  1894,  the 
university  has  organized  670  courses  of  instruction  and  lectures  in  69 
centers,  with  approximately  100,000  attendants.  During  the  present 
year  the  university  celebrates  its  twentieth  anniversary,  and  offers  to 
local  committees  the  choice  of  14.3  courses  in  the  extension  program. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

MAYNE  AND  HATCH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGRICULTUEE.  By  D.  D. 
Mayne,  Principal  of  School  of  Agricultural  Pedagogics,  University  oc 
Minnesota,  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  12  mo.  432  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 
American  Book  Company. 

This  course  has  a  double  value  for  pupils  in  the  first  years  of  the 
high  school.  On  the  one  hand,  it  puts  the  study  of  agriculture  on  a 
serious  basis,  and  teaches  the  young  beginner  how  he  can  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  farm  most  profitably.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  an  in- 
teresting introduction  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  enabling  the  student 
to  master  certain  definite  principles  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology, 
and  to  understand  their  application.  A  few  experiments  are  included, 
which  may  be  performed  by  the  student  or  by  the  teacher  before  the 
class.  The  topics  are  taken  up  in  the  text  in  their  logical  order.  The 
treatment  begins  with  an  elementary  agricultural  chemistry,  in  which 
are  discussed  the  elements  that  are  of  chief  importance  in  plant  and  an- 
imal life.  Following  in  turn  are  sections  on  soils  and  fertilizers ;  agri- 
cultural botany ;  economic  plans,  including  field  and  forage  crops,  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  plant  diseases ;  insect  enemies ;  animal  husbandry ;  and 
farm  management. 

DRAMATJZATIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
By  Fanny  Comstock,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.   Ginn  &  Company.     Price,   60  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  twofold— to  present  portions  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  in  dramatic  form  for  use  in  the  reading  class,  and 
to  assist  in  dramatic  representation.  The  book  includes  selected  scenes 
from  "Pickwick  Papers"  and  from  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  entire  ver- 
sions of  "The  Cricket  on  the  Health"  and  "A  Christmas  Carol."  The 
dramatizations  are  designed  for  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in  academies. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DRAMA.  By  Richard  Burton.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  12  mo.  $1.25  net. 

The  importance  of  this  new  book  on  present  dramatic  conditions  in 
America  can  be  estimated  from  the  name  of  its  writer,  a  member  and 
officer  of  the  Drama  League,  and  widely  known  as  a  professor,  author, 
and  lecturer.  Dr.  Burton's  interest  in  drama  and  acting  is  profound,  and 
his  knowledge  is  full.  The  various  chapters  discuss  such  subjects  as  "The 
Theatre  and  the  People,"  "The  Tentative  Period,"  "Truth",  "Technic," 
"Humor  and  the  Social  Note,"  "Fiction  and  the  Drama,"  and  "The  Thea- 
tre and  Education." 
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IDEALS  AND  DEMOCRACY.  By  Arthur  11.  Chamberlain.  Chicago. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  auhor,  who  was  formerly  Dean  of  Troop  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Editor  Hierru  Educational  News,  is  a  cleai:,  vigorous,  informing 
thinlcer.  He  calls  this  little  book  of  173  pages,  an  Essay  in  Modernism. 
What  is  here  printed  has  been  given  in  part  before  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  other  learned  bodies,  and  in  full  at  the  University 
of  California,  in  July  and  Augu.st,  1911.  Here  are  nine  live,  instructive 
chapters.  We  have  especially  enjoyed  three  of  them : — the  first  "Impres- 
sions and  Personality,"  the  fifth — "The  Library  as  an  Educational  Fac- 
tor," and  the  last— "Attainable  Ideals."  His  closing  ideal  for  all  our 
people  is  "Onenesss  in  honesty,  in  purpose,  in  service."  This  is  an  ear 
nest,  sensible,  helpful  book. 

MORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME.  By  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  LL.  D.,  and  George  Hodges,  D.  D.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  80  cents  net. 

Professor  Sneath  of  Y'ale  and  Dean  Hodges  of  Cambridge  are  admir- 
-ably  qualified  to  prepare  what  is  here  called:  "A  Manual  for  Teachers 
and  Parents."  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  authors'  experience  and  "aims  to 
assist  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  train  children  systematically  in  the 
virtues."  Here  are  thirteen  chapters  (221  pages)  beginning  with:  "Moral 
Training — its  Aim  and  Method."  Then  comes  "The  Bodily,  Intellectual, 
Social,  Economic,  Political  and  Aesthetic  Life,"  "The  Moral  Atmosphere 
of  the  School  and  Religion  and  Moral  Training."  The  whole  discussion 
is  strong,  clear,  wholesome  and  invigorating.  They  urge  that  the  teach- 
er be  reverent  and  conscious  of  God.  For  "the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  the  constant  textbook  of  the  school." 

A  study  and  interpretation  of  WHITTIER'S  SNOWBOUND.  By  Lucy 
Adella  Sloan,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan.     Sloan  Publishing  Company.     Price  25c. 

A  booklet  (88  pages)  designed  to  help  teachers  and  pupils  in  their 
work  with  Whittier's  masterpiece. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Among  the  papers  in  the  March  number  of  the  MtanUc  Monthly  which  will  catch  and 
hold  the  eye  of  the  Educator  is  Mary  Leal  Harkness's  article  on  "  The  Education  of  the 
Girl."  It  is  a  strong  protest  against  the  opinion  which  apportions  equal  cultural  values  to 
Greek  and  cooking. 

In  the  March  Century,  under  the  title  "  The  Next  Step  in  Prison  Reform,"  Richard 
Barry  givesa  vi»id  description  of  Minnesota  state  prison  management,  and  tells  how  in 
the  use  of  it*  manufactured  products  the  Stillwater  prison  is  unique.  "  The  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  in  the  Minnesota  prison  is  so  well  managed  that  it  entirely  supports  the 
prison,  and  earns  enough  more  to  give  every  convict  a  small  daily  wage." 

'•  The  Dramatization  of  Novels  and  the  Novelization  of  Plays  "  l)y  Brander  Matthews, 
the  recognized  authority  on  these  snlijects,  is  a  remarkable  paper  to  be  found  in  the  March 
LilWincott's, 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  North  American  Review  Huntington  Wilson  discusses  some 
aspects  of  our  immigration  problem  and  other  international  matters  under  the  title  '*  Our 
National  Fences."  Everj-  line  of  this  paper  will  hold  the  close  attention  of  the  reader  who 
has  our  nation's  welfare  at  heart.  "  Two  Suffrage  Mistakes  "  is  the  title  of  another  paper, 
appearing  in  the  same  issue,  on  a  subject  of  national  interest.  It  is  by  Molly  Elliot  Sewall 
and  is  a  carefully  analyzed  article. 
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Fkauk  Webster  Smith,  Normal  TEAiifisrG  School, 

PateesoNj  N.  J. 

The  5Tew  Normal  School 

I""""""'™'"""*"*  R0:N[  its  origin  and  history  the  normal  school  is 
I  T^  I  not  primarily  an  originator  of  educational  thought, 
I  r^  g  but  in  a  certain  sense  a  formulator.  In  other 
I  I   words,  its  chief  business,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 

^]inHiiiniiniiimiiinK$  thering  the  educational  process,  is  to  work  out 
I  I    in    practical    forms    current    educational    thought 

I  I   originating  outside   the  normal   school.      This   is 

true  on  both  the  administrative  and  the  scientific 
side  of  education,  the  latter  including  all  that  body  of  knowledge 
which  comes  from  physiology,  biology,  psychology,  and  the  other 
lesser  educational  sciences.  The  function  of  the  normal  school  is 
therefore  a  striking  and  indispensable  one.  Before  progressive 
ideas  can  take  root  and  prove  themselves  in  beneficent  applica- 
tion there  must  be  individuals  and  institutions  to  perform  just 
this  service  of  formulation  and  adjustment  to  the  conditions  of 
the  times.  The  normal  school  is  naturally  a  conservative  institu- 
tion, seldom  of  itself  pushing  out  into  new  truth,  as  we  have 
seen,  seldom,  when  it  observes  its  ideals,  applying  the  new  until 
it  is  tested  and  proved  more  than  a  fancy  or  half  truth.  There 
are,  however,   different  kinds  of  conservatism,   that  which   de- 

*  For  other  chapters  In  the  series  concluded  by  this  article  see  "Education" 
for  March,  1909,  June,  1909,  November,  1909,  January,  1910,  September,  1912, 
and  October,  1913. 
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velops  set  forms  and  continues  them  unchanged  till  they  become 
so  stereotyped  that  institutions  simply  mark  time,  and  again 
that  which  performs  its  practical  functions  equally  well,  but  is 
on  the  alert  to  find  the  real  in  the  new,  to  discard  the  outworn 
and  faulty  in  the  old,  and  to  work  old  and  new  into  something 
better  than  either,  because  each  is  modified  for  the  better.  This 
is  essential  to  the  evolutionary  process  which  every  institution 
represents.  Some  normal  schools  have  been  of  the  first  type, 
some  of  the  second.  On  the  whole  there  has  perhaps  been  a 
greater  leaning  toward  the  first.  This  outcome  has  been  a  natural 
one  from  the  rather  narrow  work  assumed  by  the  normal  school. 
But  when  relations  are  clearly  appreciated,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  professional  thought,  there  is  found  to  be  every- 
thing in  the  situation  to  inspire  a  normal  school  to  progres- 
siveness. 

While  the  primary  function  of  the  normal  school  is  such  as  I 
have  described,  viz.,  that  of  the  conservator,  this  is  by  no  means 
its  only  function.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
an  investigator  and  discoverer.  Such  a  line  of  activity  is  not  only 
not  outside  its  province,  it  is  a  natural  prerogative.  A  body  of 
people  intent  upon  professional  work  may  well  make  some  con- 
tributions in  this  direction  without  neglecting  their  primary 
functions.  The  new  normal  school  is  to  feel  this  prerogative 
more  than  the  old  and  to  carry  its  feeling  into  action. 

The  normal  school  therefore  must,  on  the  one  hand,  forswear 
becoming,  as  it  were,  a  pedagogical  junkshop,  and,  on  the  other, 
avoid  hurrying  inconsiderately  to  ajjply  every  new  idea.  Its 
chief  duty  is  to  give  stability  to  educational  practice.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  maintain  vigor  and  freshness  and  foster  new 
growth.  It  must  test  new  ideas  of  others  and  develop  new  ideas 
of  its  own. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  normal  school  needs  is  a  new  pro- 
gram in  which  relations  of  parts  are  better  adjusted  to  new  con- 
ditions, and  new  incidences  are  established.  In  practical  experi- 
ence the  practice  of  the  normal  school  seems  to  have  been  to  de- 
vote the  larger  share  of  its  energies  to  academic  knowledge  and 
pedagogy,  and  to  furnish  such  limited  opportunity  for  applica- 
tion and  testing  that  there  has  been  seen  a  serious  handicap  in 
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real  assimilation  and  interpretative  power.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  has  been  too  little  practice  teaching  merely, 
though  this  side  of  normal  training  has  been  and  is  woefully 
neglected,  so  that  at  present  we  have  little  more  than  lame  make- 
shifts in  this  direction.  I  refer  rather  to  the  narro\vness  of  our 
practical  applications  of  pedagogical  principles  outside  of  prac- 
tice teaching.    The  following  analysis  will  make  this  clear : — 

The  externals  of  normal  school  training  have  far  outstripped 
the  internals.  School  architecture  and  school  equipment  have 
responded  reasonably  to  current  demands.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  general  curriculum  of  the  training  school;  but  the  interrela- 
tion of  its  elements,  the  development  of  unity  in  them,  in  place 
of  a  conglomeration  of  detached  parts,  the  choice  and  adaptation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ing it,  have  lagged  behind,  probably  because  they  are  more  siib- 
ject  to  conservative  forces  and  more  tied  to  tradition.  But, 
what  is  more  particularly  to  our  purpose  here,  the  adjustment  of 
the  training  curriculum  to  current  problems,  the  serious  study  of 
local  and  national  conditions,  and  the  adaptation  of  practical 
■work  to  the  organization  of  modem  society  are  conspicuously 
lacking.  What  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  objective  and 
subjective  sides  of  a  teacher's  training  are  therefore  not  well 
halanced. 

To  make  the  matter  a  little  more  concrete  let  me  restate  briefly 
the  main  features  of  a  normal  course  as  ordinarily  conceived. 
They  are  three: — (a)  The  teacher's  mastery  of  that  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  in  which  he  ex- 
pects to  teach.  This  is  three  fold,  involving  (1)  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  these  subjects,  (2)  power  to  select  and  adapt  facts 
to  different  ages  and  classes,  which  comes  from,  (3)  a  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  child  life  with  which 
lie  is  to  deal  and  of  the  particular  children  he  is  to  teach,  (b) 
Professional  study, — the  study  of  psychology,  history  of  educa- 
tion, method,  class  administration,  and  the  rest,  which  interpret 
the  educational  process  and  give  principles  and  forms  for  guidance 
in  it.  (c)  Practice  teaching.  These  are  standard  elements  of 
all  courses  for  training  teachers.  In  a  way  they  show  the  aim 
of  a  normal  school  course.    As  a  matter  of  fact  however  all  these 
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lines  of  activity  will  not  make  a  teacher.  They  all  represent 
means ;  they  do  not  touch  aims.  Indispensable  as  they  are  in  any 
course  of  training,  they  but  prepare  one  to  appreciate  and  attack 
the  real  matter.  Hence  they  form  only  half  of  a  training  course, 
instead  of  the  whole. 

When  normal  schools  were  first  established  in  this  country  there 
was  comparatively  little  difference  between  urban  and  rural  con- 
ditions, or  rather,  only  a  small  part  of  the  state  could  be  called 
urban.  There  was  far  more  homogeneity  of  population  than  at 
present.  It  was  thus  feasible  to  have  one  geaeral  normal  school 
for  training  teachers  for  all  or  most  of  the  teaching  postitions 
then  open.  But  conditions  today  are  greatly  changed.  Marked 
differences  exist  between  city  and  country.  In  fact  they  have  so 
little  in  common  in  industrial  and  moral  conditions,  in  points  of 
view  and  general  interests, — in  other  words  their  general  socio- 
logical conditions  are  so  divergent,  that  special  training  schools  are 
required  for  training  teachers  for  the  two  different  environments. 
Yet,  from  the  conservative  nature  of  education,  the  old  idea  has 
persisted.  There  is  still  too  much  confidence  that  any  normal 
school  can  give  training  for  any  kind  of  teaching  position,  with- 
out special  organization  for  meeting  different  situations.  This 
one  fact  illustrates  the  formal  nature  of  normal  school  work. 
Study  of  pedagogical  books,  mastery  of  formal  methods,  attend- 
ance at  recitations  and  lectures,  participation  in  discussions, 
and  a  little  practice  work,  often  of  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  na- 
ture, hardly  touch  the  case.  There  must  of  course  be  professional 
study  and  method  and  practice,  but  they  must  be  broad  and  vital, 
based  upon  a  study  of  special  children  and  a  study  of  individual 
school  districts  from  a  broad  sociological  point  of  view,  and  the 
practice  work  must  be  more  extensive  and  intensive.  Teacher  train- 
ing does  not  consist  merely  in  instructing  one  how  to  give  the  child 
certain  things  in  school,  but  in  directing  study  of  home  conditions, 
street  conditions,  industrial  conditions  and  political  conditions, 
in  giving  an  intelligent  grasp  of  wise  means  for  affecting  these  con- 
ditions for  the  better,  and,  all  in  all,  in  equipping  one  to  push 
on  to  more  fitting  and  definite  application  of  knowledge  and 
power  outside  the  school  room.  Unless  the  normal  school  can  get 
out  of  the  beaten  track  and  give  some  true  objective  work  in  these 
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directions,  schools  will  continue  to  be  in  large  part  formal  insti- 
tutions not  vitally  related  to  life.  In  this  direction  then  lies  the 
new  training  for  which  the  present  calls.  A  discussion  of  two 
types  of  training  schools  which  seem  needed  to  carry  out  this 
ideal  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  matter  and  make  it  more  defi- 
nite. For  this  purpose  we  must  examine  the  needs  and  outlook 
of  two  classes  of  teachers : — 

1.     The  rural  teacher. 

The  position  of  the  rural  teacher  has  requirements  which  the 
city-trained  teacher  cannot  appreciate,  because  she  lacks  the  ap- 
perceptive basis  for  such  interpretation.  A  teacher  who  lives 
in  the  city,  who  has  her  main  interests  in  the  city,  who  main- 
tains her  social  position  in  the  city,  and  who  goes  to  the  country 
position  daily,  or  even  weekly,  is  not  a  rural  teacher.  Such  a 
scheme  of  rural  education,  which  has  obtained  more  or  less  in 
the  past,  is  a  travesty  upon  education,  and  does  more  to  confuse 
and  hamper  the  rural  school  problem  than  any  other.  Real 
teaching  of  a  rural  school  requires  a  teacher  who  has  his  center 
of  interest  in  the  rural  community,  and  who  in  a  progressive 
spirit  recognizes  and  maintains  a  position  of  associate  and  leader 
in  the  community.  It  follows  that  a  training  school  for  rural 
teachers  must  be  a  specialized  institution  specially  eqiiipped  for 
country  problems.  In  the  past  the  incidence  of  normal  work  has 
been  on  the  preparation  of  city  teachers.  The  training  of  rural 
teachers  as  such  has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Hence 
training  schools  of  this  type  need  all  the  more  attention  and 
effort  now. 

The  rural  teacher's  position,  if  genuinely  administered,  car- 
ries with  it  just  honor  and  prestige.  It  will  test  ability  not  only 
in  the  direction  of  teaching  power,  but  also  in  organization  and 
administration,  equally  with  any  educational  position  in  the 
country.  There  are  no  teaching  positions  anywhere  comparable 
with  such  places  to  tempt  one  out  of  the  ordinary  level  and  give 
opportunity  for  distinction.  Such  a  position,  with  the  life  it 
opens  up,  will  assure  a  social  standing,  professional  pleasure, 
and  independence  beyond  the  ordinary  position  in  more  crowded 
centers. 

"What  then  are  the  focal  studies  in  the  preparation  of  the  rural 
teacher  ? 
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1.  He  miist  have  the  broad  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study 
as  outlined  in  a  previous  article  in  this  series.  In  this  connec- 
tion however,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  state  course  of  study  is 
illogical.  State  courses  of  study  drawn  up  sympathetically  to 
meet  groups  and  communities  of  different  types  alone  are  justi- 
fiable, if  courses  are  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  central  authority. 
Ordinarily  they  can  best  be  made  by  the  community  eductional 
leaders  themselves  with  advice  and  suggestion  from  the  state 
and  even  national  authorities.  A  course  of  study  is  only  a  gen- 
eral guide  and  inspiration.  A  country  teacher  must  be  bigger 
than  a  course  of  study  and  capable  of  modifying  it  to  suit  con- 
ditions. He  must  certainly  maintain  its  general  culture, 
■while  safeguarding  its  principles  and  its  real  educational 
results,  which  keeps  a  race  or  community  from  growing  narrow, 
opens  the  world  at  large  to  children,  and  thus  gives  them  freedom 
of  choice  for  occupation  and  location.  But  especially  must  he  be 
able  to  select  and  adapt  matter  and  means  within  the  course  of 
study  to  form  a  curriculum  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  special  com- 
Jiunity.  A  teacher  large  enough  for  the  position  can  fulfil  the 
course  of  study  satisfactorily,  and  yet  fulfil  his  higher  duty  to  his 
immediate  constituents.  Every  curriculum  worthy  the  name 
takes  its  spirit  and  color  from  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  community. 
It  is  the  course  of  study  specialized.  The  demand  on  a  country 
teacher  here  is  great  and  growing  greater. 

2.  A  country  teacher  must  understand  and  appreciate  social 
relations  in  rural  communities  and  their  possibilities,  including 
country  amusements  and  recreation.  Various  lines  of  effort  and 
study  open  here.  How  to  give  a  charm  to  country  life,  how  to 
make  it  seem  worth  while  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  devote  his  powers 
to  it ;  in  other  words,  how  to  show  that  country  living  may  give 
as  agreeable,  attractive  and  generally  satisfactory  avenues  of 
effort,  and  that  it  tests  ability  and  rewards  ability,  as  abundantly 
as  any  place  or  manner  of  life ;  how  to  picture,  as  ideals,  a  new 
country  people,  a  new  country  squire,  equal  or  superior  to  those 
of  the  older  days, — these  and  other  ideas  suggest  themselves  for 
the  would-be  country  teacher.  New  country  idyls  are  waiting 
to  be  written. 

3.  He  must  study  the  interests   and  mode  of  approach  of 
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rural  children,  with  a  view  to  management,  administration,  and 
method. 

4.  He  must  know  and  be  interested  in  country  industrial  life 
in  general,  and  if  practicable,  in  industrial  life  as  exemplified 
in  the  particiilar  community  which  he  is  to  serve,  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  advancement  of  rural  living.  And  he  must  be 
able  to  adapt  the  manual  and  industrial  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum so  as  to  make  children  efficient  helpers  in  the  system  and 
capable  eventually  of  advancing  rural  industries,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  grow. 

5.  From  these  points  of  view  also,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
culture  point  of  view,  he  must  pursue  the  ordinary  professional 
subjects,  interpretative  and  special,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  earlier  articles  of  this  series,  and  the  subject  which  gives 
unity  to  them  all,  sociology. 

6.  He  must  practice  with  country  children,  if  he  is  to  under- 
stand them  and  prepare  himself  to  work  intelligently  and  effi- 
ciently with  and  for  them.  For  this  purpose  the  normal  school 
which  trains  him  must  have  a  country  practice  school  or  country 
practice  schools.  This  is  evident  from  the  facts  already  pre- 
sented and  from  the  marked  differences  in  special  traits,  inter- 
ests, and  modes  of  approach,  between  country  children  and  city 
children. 

The  requirements  of  the  case  suggest  at  once  that  the  most 
logical  location  for  the  central  training  school  for  rural  teachers 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  state  agricultural  school  or  experiment 
station,  as  one  of  its  affiliated  schools.  Such  a  location  comes 
nearer  supplying  ideal  conditions  for  the  work  than  any  other, 
because  here  center,  or  should  center,  the  most  and  the  highest 
and  strongest  ideals  and  inspirations  for  the  best  country  living. 

2.  The  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  new  normal  school, 
as  applied  to  the  rural  teacher,  which  has  just  occupied  us,  paves 
the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  same  principles  as  applied  to  the 
training  of 

The  City  Teacher:— 

The  new  normal  school  ideals  open  up  possibilities  of  study 
and  service  beyond  the  city  position  of  the  past.  The  modern  in- 
dustrial city,  and  that  means  practically  every  large  city,  com- 
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bines  such  various  elements  of  population  and  interest  that  it 
leads  one  into  the  very  heart  of  sociological  study.  A  course  of 
training  adequate  for  preparing  a  teacher  for  such  a  position 
shows  marked  differences  from  a  general  normal  school  course,  or 
a  training  course  suitable  for  country  teachers.  Even  general 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education,  which  at  first  thought 
might  seem  to  be  the  same  for  both  types  of  school,  will  be  found 
to  differ  in  emphases. 

The  differences  in  training  courses  concern  both  the  form  and 
spirit  of  these  courses,  and  suggest  definite  differentiation.  Such 
a  statement  seems  to  represent  the  case  fairly,  on  the  one  hand 
not  denying  the  basal  similarities  in  training  courses,  because 
of  common  possessions  in  attitudes,  qualities,  and  general  cul- 
tural elements,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  non  minimizing  the  di- 
vergences. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  grasp  of  the  course  of  study  and  cur- 
riculum of  the  community  toward  which  the  teacher  is  looking, 
as  to  knowledge  of  social,  sociological,  and  industrial  facts  and 
relations,  and  as  to  the  need  of  a  practice  school  which  will  ade- 
quately illustrate  school  conditions  of  the  positions  in  view,  ap- 
plies correlatively  to  the  city  teacher.  He  must  know  the  psy- 
chology of  city  pupils.  He  must  pursue  general  and  special 
studies,  not  only  from  a  general  cultural  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  prospective  position.  And  he  must  be 
supplied  with  facilities  for  developing  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  city  children,  and  power  to  in- 
terpret his  various  studies  from  the  point  of  view  of  city  chil- 
dren. He  must  be  familiar  with  city  conditions,  know  a  city's 
way  of  thinking,  and  have  abundant  practice  with  typical  city 
children, 

A  city  normal  school,  like  the  school  for  training  rural  teachers, 
is  thus  first  of  all  a  sociological  institution.  It  is  an  educational 
institution  because  it  is  a  sociological  institution,  set  to  study 
municipal  problems  that  come  within  its  province  and  to  aid  in 
solving  them  through  its  educational  functions.  It  should  give 
its  students  knowledge  of  these  problems,  inspirations  for  study- 
ing them  further,  and  practical  means  for  meeting  them. 

Thus  far  we  have  made  a  comparison  in  the  large  between  the 
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two  training  schools.  There  are,  however,  special  lines  of  study 
suggested  by  city  conditions,  one  or  two  of  which  may  here  be 
mentioned  as  illustrations. 

1.  There  is  a  class  of  children,  specially  characteristic  of 
cities,  with  vacant  time  outside  of  school  hours  which  serves  as 
a  greedy  receptacle  to  catch  anything  which  a  crowded  city  and 
its  street  life  present.  Plays  which  occupy  a  part  of  this  vacant 
time  are  unorganized,  or  rather,  are  accidental,  dictated  not  by 
nature,  but  by  the  narrow  conditions  of  the  situation,  without 
any  definite  consideration  of  their  educational  value  or  their 
value  in  developing  desirable  traits  and  power.  This  suggests  a 
new  study  for  the  city  normal  school, — plays  for  city  children, 
how  to  select  and  develop. 

Other  occupations  for  vacant  time  are  more  unorganized  and 
neglected  than  play.  How  may  the  activities  of  school  go  over 
into  some  interesting,  stimulating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful 
recreation  to  occupy,  or  partly  occupy,  this  vacant  time  ?  To 
take  up  but  one  possible  line  of  activity.  Can  the  normal  gradu- 
ate through  any  training  in  his  normal  course,  direct  any  work 
in  winter  or  summer  gardens  for  the  profitable  and  interesting 
use  of  idle  time,  and  for  adding  a  bit  to  home  life  by  their  ser- 
viceableness,  whether  for  beauty  or  other  utility.  Can  he  even 
intelligently  guide  in  the  making  of  window  gardens,  which  may 
transform  a  district,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  enterprise  and 
thrift  in  place  of  that  of  cheerlessness  and  shiftlessness.  This  is 
reform  that  comes  through  children  and  their  training,  and  it  is 
a  very  legitimate  outcome  of  public  school  work.  The  teacher 
has  thus  a  road  to  the  moral  nature  of  a  district  and  an  entering 
wedge  toward  wiser  and  better  industry. 

These  questions  need  only  to  be  suggested  to  show  how  far  such 
interests  ordinarily  are  from  the  thought  of  teachers  under  train- 
ing, and  yet  they  are  germane  to  any  practice  teaching  worthy 
the  name.  These  boys  and  girls  with  the  vacant  time  furnish 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  class  room  which  are  now  treated 
superficially  and  wastefully  and  unwisely  because  they  are  not 
thoroughly  understood  in  their  outside  relations,  and  because, 
through  this  ignorance,  remedies  are  not  applied  at  the  source. 

2.  Again,  in  a  city,  more  than  in  the  country,  special  occasions 
bring  to  note  many  a  home  where  the  necessities  of  life  and  living 
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are  absent  and  where  children  are  being  dwarfed  intellectually 
and  otherwise,  not  from  any  inherent  lack  of  power,  but  from 
habits  of  thriftlessness, — inability  to  organize  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  family  for  more  independent  and  self-respecting 
conditions.  Any  large  city  has  various  sections  where  such  cases 
cluster.  Now  the  normal  student  can  be  trained  not  merely  to 
conduct  a  manual  training  or  occupational  exercise  in  school,  but 
to  apply  it  to  the  home  and  follow  its  application  even  to  the 
point  of,  adding  to  the  family  income.  The  lines  of  work  sug- 
gested in  the  last  paragraph  are  reenforced  by  this  same  con- 
sideration. It  should  be  noted  that  manual  training  work  is  a& 
broad  as  human  life, — broader  and  more  practical  than  it  is 
usually  made  in  school.  The  manual  training  center  which  is 
to  be  more  and  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  night  and  day^ 
and  is  to  form  a  real  stimulus  to  more  thrifty  home  conditions,, 
offers  a  field  for  effort  in  which  the  normal  student  should  not 
only  study,  but  practice.  The  social  settlement,  which  is  in 
part  a  manual  center  in  the  interim  while  public  centers  are  build- 
ing, not  only  offers  opportunity  for  such  service,  but  calls  for 
it.  We  must  socialize  our  training  course,  if  for  nothing  else^ 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  merely  abstract  and  formal.  Such 
opportunities  exist  and  always  have  been  present.  But  this  i» 
not  enough;  there  should  be  definite  provision  in  the  normal 
course  for  studying  the  problems,  gaining  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  doing  some  practical  work  which  they  suggest. 
Would  the  arithmetic  and  geography  and  grammar  suffer?  Then 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  them.  They  ought  not  to 
suffer,  but  gain.  I  am  certain  they  would  gain  both  in  thorough- 
ness and  effectiveness.  They  are  not  strong  till  connected  with 
life.  Here  are  opportunities  to  correlate  them.  The  resource- 
ful teacher  will  find  them.  This  work  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering reacts  not  only  on  the  conduct,  but  on  the  intellectual 
grasp  of  pupils  from  these  homes,  and  smoothes  the  way  of 
classroom  exercises  because  of  the  added  power  this  supplemen- 
tary work  has  created  in  such  pupils. 

This  principle  goes  deeper  than  we  are  sometimes  aware. 
Homes,  without  ideals  and  the  environment  which  encourages 
the  development  of  power  or  the  discovery  of  talent,  react  on  the 
schoolroom  and  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  mediocre  work 
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and  uninspiring  attitudes  of  pupils  there.  The  forming  teacher 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  these  circumstances  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  ingrafting  process,  so  that  he  may  conceive 
plans  for  relieving  the  conditions  and  may  attack  the  problem 
even  while  under  training.  By  such  work  he  is  moving  by  the 
most  direct  route  to  easier  and  more  enterprising  class  work.  To 
teach  the  child  begin  with  his  parents.  To  change  a  pupil's  atti- 
tude toward  class  work  discover  something  in  him,  and  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  circumstances  that  prevented  an  earlier  dis- 
covery of  himself.  The  thought  is  an  old  one,  but  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  theory  or  advice,  mere  notebook  work,  in  our  normal 
training.  What  I  am  here  arguing  for  is  that  there  should  be 
some  provision  for  practice  in  this  direction,  so  that  normal  stu- 
dents may  gain  some  real  insight  into  the  principle  and  some 
practical  power  in  applying  it.  Otherwise  the  danger  of  losing 
it  is  great.  Without  it  our  field  for  developing  ideals  and  for 
discovering  and  developing  power  is  narrowed.  For  lack  of  such 
training  on  the  part  of  teachers  much  talent  in  pupils  goes  to 
waste,  because  there  is  no  self-revelation,  and  school  and  teacher 
are  handicapped  in  discovering  and  hence  in  encouraging. 

Again  there  are  new  studies  of  a  sociological  nature  which  are 
pressing  for  attention.  They  should  be  common  to  all  normal 
schools,  but  they  have  special  applications  and  adaptations  to 
special  communities,  and,  in  most  cases,  would  call  for  differences 
of  treatment  in  different  types  of  training  schools. 

1.  Educators  and  philanthropists  have  created  quite  a  furor 
as  to  child  labor,  and  legislators  have  busied  themselves  over  the 
matter.  The  normal  student  hears  of  it  indirectly  and  frequently 
remotely,  and  is  not  trained  to  see  in  it  a  menace  to  his  work 
through  enfeebled  physical  natures  due  to  excessive  labor  outside 
of  school  hours,  through  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  through 
the  breaking  of  courses  of  study  just  when  the  pupil  is  getting  a 
grip.  Having  had  no  adequate  opportunity  to  cultivate  any  very 
vital  feeling  on  the  subject,  or  to  gather  any  very  effective  body 
of  knowledge  of  conditions  and  ways  and  means,  the  young 
teacher  is  often  ill-prepared  to  resist  and  persuade,  and  to  plan 
to  relieve  conditions  and  give  city  and  state  stronger  and  more 
intelligent  workers.  Patriotism  which  does  not  include  such 
things  is  of  a  very  superficial  type.     We  spend  so  much  time 
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discussing  how  to  discipline  pupils  inside  the  school  and  other 
details  of  pedagogy  that  we  neglect  these  more  weighty  matters 
which  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  others  and  are  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  the  ditBculties  we  try  by  such  indirect  methods 
to  reach. 

2.  Few,  if  any,  normal  students  are  ever  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  touch  economics  definitely  enough  to  estimate  the  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  on  leaving  school,  whether 
reckoned  in  power,  or  in  money  value,  which  we  call  wages,  and 
tn  reckon  the  increase  in  efficiency  which  might  come  through 
larger  schooling  and  reformed  courses  of  study,  through  better 
methods  of  training,  and,  particularly,  through  advance  in  moral 
tone  resulting  from  such  teaching.  Some  real  observation  and 
Btudy  of  a  few  practical  problems  in  arithmetic  in  this  connec- 
tion would  work  marvels.  It  would  stimulate  teachers  to  study 
their  relations  to  the  industrial  situation  more  pointedly,  and  to 
modify  and  vitalize  curriculum  and  method  with  a  view  to 
making  better  and  more  efficient  industrial  agents.  From  such 
observation  and  study  there  would  come  new  revelation  and  in- 
Bpiration  in  teaching  and  a  new  purpose.  The  reaction  of  all 
this  on  classroom  results,  both  as  to  character  and  aims,  would 
bo  marked.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  time  to  do  that  which 
might  yield  so  large  a  return  and  would  vitalize  that  which  we 
already  have? 

All  these  studies  are  of  course  but  parts  of  the  larger  study 
of  the  industrial  needs  and  opportunities  of  one's  city,  and  of 
the  relations  of  public  education  to  the  city's  industrial  life, — 
what  the  school  can  add  and  how  the  school  can  modify.  By 
combined  work  and  study  in  the  directions  already  noted  a 
teacher  is  working  very  directly  for  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
a  city.  His  work  will  take  on  greater  meaning  and  force  by  this 
larger  study,  and  by  a  concrete  study  of  the  correlative  subject, 
sociology,  as  applied  to  the  community  in  question.  Whoever 
makes  a  more  genuine  and  efficient  industrial  agent  adds  not 
merely  to  the  wealth  of  a  city,  but  to  its  moral  character.  The 
questions  of  morals  and  industrial  efficiency  are  inextricably 
mingled.  We  have  long  tried  to  work  out  morals  and  character 
from  one  side,  the  internal.  These  great  ends  of  education 
flourish  most  when  we  work  from  both  sides,  the  internal  and  the 
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external.     The  reactions  of  the  two  form  the  dynamics  of  char- 
acter formation, 

3.  Once  more,  the  groups  about  polling  places  on  election 
day  furnish  another  field  of  study  for  the  growing  teacher.  The 
conceptions  of  citizenship  here  exemplified  are  various,  grading 
from  the  highest  precipitously  downward  to  the  what-is-there-in- 
it-for-me  spirit,  and  to  the  gambler's  ideal  of  something  for 
nothing.  The  spectacle  is  an  enlightening  one  and  ought  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  build  up  more  patriotic  ideals  in  his- 
tory and  civics. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  study  of,  and  participation  in,  patrons' 
and  neighborhood  meetings  to  bring  school  and  home  closer  to- 
gether and  to  secure  intelligent  and  effective  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  school  and  enriching 
the  life  of  the  whole  community.  This  study  correlates  with  all 
the  others, — in  fact  often  supplies  the  necessary  conditions  of 
others. 

5.  Coming  to  the  inner  world  of  the  school  there  is  the  study 
of  defective  and  backward  children,  which  must  occupy  atten- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  trained  to  de- 
tect a  defective  child  or  select  a  really  backward  child,  so  that 
such  children  may  at  once  be  placed  where  they  will  receive  the 
best  attention  and  make  the  most  progress  for  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  making  better  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  grade. 
Such  studies  promote  very  materially  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
and  the  efficiency  of  citizenship. 

6.  Again,  the  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
bom  children  calls  for  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
normal  school.  This  entails  a  study  of  types  with  a  view  to 
making  these  new-comers  familiar  with  our  language,  stirring 
an  appreciation  of  our  customs  and  ideals,  and  giving  the  foreign- 
bom  child  the  essentials  of  our  national  education.  It  entails 
also  a  study  of  immigration  and  its  sources,  if  teachers  are  to 
meet  the  problem  in  a  broad  and  helpful  spirit. 

7.  Finally,  there  is  the  great  study  of  general  efficiency, 
efficiency  of  financial  administration,  including  variations  in 
dollar  efficiency  in  different  schools  and  for  different  items  of 
ordinary  school  expenditure,  efficiency  of  educational  adminis- 
tration,  and  particularly   efficiency   of   curricula   and   methods. 
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Teachers  miist  develop  power  of  testing.     The  work  of  testing 
has  been  thus  far  only  superficial. 

These  are  but  samples,  or,  at  any  rate,  brief  summaries  of  the 
opportunities  for  practical  work  which  open  themselves  to  the 
new  normal  school.  Each  one  of  the  topics  might  easily  expand 
into  an  article.  All  of  the  studies  indicated  and  others  akin  to 
them  are  to  be  simple  and  concrete.  If  carried  out  with  great 
elaboration  they  would  of  course  require  a  prohibitive  amount  of 
time.  They  must  have  enough  time  to  give  inspiration  for  fur- 
ther study  and  investigation  after  gTaduation.  Some  time  might 
be  gained  for  the  purpose  if  the  waste  of  our  present  common 
school  curricula, — ^no  inconsiderable  item, — were  eliminated,  so 
that  our  normal  school  studies  in  special  method,  etc.,  might  be 
concentrated  on  a  smaller  range  of  topics  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  for  which  they  are  preparing.  At  present  these  new 
studies  are  touched  oply  abstractly  and  superficially,  if  at  all. 
They  are  not  really  objects  of  study,  for  one  reason,  because 
practice  work  is  not  supplied.  A  course  in  practical  sociology 
substituted  for  some  of  the  outworn  features  of  our  present  pro- 
grams in  the  normal  school  would  smooth  the  way  to  many  of 
these  perplexing  problems  which  we  are  now  at  best  touching  in 
a  most  inconsequential  way.  When  our  teachers  under  training 
begin  to  do  these  things,  then  only  shall  we  be  working  at  the 
root  of  many  of  our  difficulties ;  for  we  shall  be  working  at  them 
through  education  in  the  school  itself.  Attack  them  as  we  will 
otherwise,  we  strike  only  at  the  outside.  Would  anything  stim- 
ulate a  teacher  more  to  perfect  himself  in  matter  and  methods 
than  this  sociological  study  and  work?  Could  we  therefore  do 
anything  that  would  make  even  our  present  ideals  and  aims  more 
■effective  ? 

There  are  various  other  types  of  teachers  outside  the  two  whose 
courses  we  have  just  followed.  Kindergartners,  teachers  of  de- 
fectives and  backward  pupils,  technical  teachers  of  various  types, 
call  for  further  differentiation  in  normal  training.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  readily  we  have  accepted  the  differentiated 
training  school  for  these  classes  of  teachers,  though  its  scope  has 
"been  essentially  narrow,  while  we  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  a 
general  normal  school  for  rural  and  city  teachers.  In  all  di- 
rections we  can  see  the  field  opening  for  the  new  normal  school. 
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Chbistabel  Abbott,  State  S^oemal  School, 
Geneseo,  New  Yoek. 

*iramiiniiainiiiflunt*oETS  have  been  the  people  who  have  preached  the 
I  w^  I  da^vning  of  a  better  day.  The  aim  of  poetry  is  to 
I  m^  I  induce  soul  states.  The  reason  that  this  subject 
1  I   is  difficult  to  teach  is  that  it  portrays  the  emo- 

^jinnniniiciiiHiiiirat*  tional  side  of  life,  and  many  people  shrink  from 
I  I   expressing    feeling   before    others.      The    essential 

i  1   characteristics   of   poetry    are   joy,    hope,    sorrow, 

4>]iBMniiiDHiiiiuiut4>  faitij^  beauty,  music  and  inspiration.  Unless  one 
becomes  highminded  and  allows  feeling  to  predominate,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  poetry.  The  degree  of  interpreta- 
tive genius  that  a  reader  possesses  depends  upon  the  breadth  of 
his  associations  and  experiences.  What  background  of  exper- 
ience preparation  is  needed  in  order  to  interpret  poetry  ?  If  we 
are  thinking  of  the  school  children  of  the  grades  we  are  aware 
that  the  child  who  comes  from  the  slums  brings  with  him  a  dif- 
ferent background  than  the  child  of  luxury  and  refinement.  In 
some  poor  homes  there  is  so  much  discontent  with  the  present 
and  worry  for  the  future  that  it  is  not  a  soil  in  which  much  poetic 
thought  germinates.  There  are  those  who  do  no  thinking  beyond 
what  they  shall  eat,  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed  and  what 
pleasures  of  the  cheap  show  they  can  find.  And  so  they  have  no 
idealized  vision.  Poetry  is  essentially  feeling.  Some  disposi- 
tions seem  to  have  no  feeling  in  their  makeup.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  chemist  who,  when  he  saw  the  eyes  of  his  beautiful  wife  filled 
with  tears  exclaimed:  "Tears!  I  have  decomposed  them,  they 
contain  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  water." 
Truly  he  was  a  man  of  head  rather  than  heart.  In  school  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  boys  to  read  poetry  expressively. 
Boys  are  not  less  emotional,  they  are  less  vocal.  Stedman  says, 
"The  impersonal  element  in  art  may  be  termed  masculine,  and 
:there  is  something  feminine  in  a  controlling  impulse  to  lay  bare 
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one's  own  heart  and  experience.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  certainly 
a  man's  attributes  are  pride  and  strength — strength  to  wrestle 
upon  occasion  without  speech  until  daybreak."  The  woman  has 
intuitive  sensitiveness,  and  nervous  refinement.  The  more  sen- 
sitive the  mind,  the  more  delicately  the  finer  thoughts  are  inter- 
preted. In  the  preface  to  "Endymion"  we  read  that,  "The  im- 
agination of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination  of  a 
man's  healthy,  but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in  which  the 
soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  un- 
certain." In  the  full  expression  of  feeling,  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  this  intermediate  age.  If  the  reading  of  a  poem  is 
poor,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  law  which  says,  "Improve 
the  child  and  you  improve  the  style  of  his  reading."  An  attempt 
to  express  what  is  not  in  the  pupil  or  what  is  beyond  his  experi- 
ence or  imagination  will  be  an  impossibility  and  no  amount  of 
forcing  him  will  bring  about  good  reading.  Just  as  the  more  one 
hears  good  classical  music  the  more  he  can  appreciate  it,  so  in 
poetry,  increase  of  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  It  is 
according  to  the  law  of  "use  and  growth." 

Shall  we  ever  complain  that  the  children  in  our  classes  are 
poorly  prepared  to  read  poetry  when  they  come  to  us?  If  they 
knew  how  to  read  poetry  well,  they  would  not  be  taking  it  of  us.  We 
are  to  take  the  child  where  we  find  him,  in  development,  whether 
it  be  in  the  germ  stage,  bud  stage,  or  flower  stage,  and  make  him 
better.  We  are  apt  to  credit  the  boy  with  an  overdose  of  original 
sin,  if  he  looks  out  of  the  window  during  the  lesson  and  seems  in- 
attentive. The  child  may  be  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  think- 
ing and  having  the  greatest  development  when  people  think  he  is 
the  laziest  or  most  indifferent...  This  was  illustrated  in  an  eighth 
grade  class  visited  recently.  The  boy  in  the  back  seat  sat  in  seem- 
ing indifference  to  the  poem  the  class  was  reading.  He  had 
never  seemed  interested,  had  never  volunteered  to  read.  But  he 
suddenly  raised  his  hand  when  the  teacher  asked  for  volunteers. 
The  teacher  and  visitor  were  surprised  to  notice  that  the  boy  did 
not  have  to  look  at  his  book  but  knew  the  poem  by  heart.  All  this 
time  of  seeming  indifference  he  had  been  absorbing  it.  The 
wise  teacher  had  not  forced  him  to  express  himself,  but  had 
waited  until  it  had  gradually  developed.    Are  we  not  sometimes 
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too  impatient  for  results  ?  Our  background  of  experience  is  so 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  child.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  grasp 
as  much  or  as  quickly  as  we  do.  We  are  readers  of  poetry,  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  pupils,  but  different  in  degree. 
Some  teachers  seem  to  possess  the  art  of  questioning,  which  to  my 
mind,  is  the  great  art  in  the  teaching  of  poetry  reading.  The 
other  day  an  eighth  grade  was  reading,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
One  boy  let  his  voice  fall  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  when  the  thought 
should  have  carried  the  voice  over  to  the  next  line  to  complete 
it.  Not  once  did  the  teacher  say,  "Carry  your  voice  over",  or 
"Do  not  pause  at  the  end  of  that  line",  but  she  asked  him  ques- 
tions that  would  bring  out  the  thought  and  finally  the  boy  read  it 
correctly.  In  the  second  grade  the  children  were  reading  about 
the  moth.  Evidently  they  had  been  well  drilled  on  the  words 
that  would  be  found  in  the  reading.  However,  one  lad  stumbled 
over  a  certain  word.  The  teacher  did  not  ask,  "What  is  that 
word  ?"  She  directed  attention  to  the  thought  by  asking,  "What 
is  it  the  moth  does  ?"  And  then  the  boy  told  her.  A  great  prob- 
lem is  to  get  the  children  to  feel.  Shall  we  make  the  child  "put 
on  ?"  People  would  think  that  a  florist  needed  a  physician  if  he 
were  caught  painting  the  geranium  leaves  in  order  to  have  the 
faded  plant  look  thrifty.  We  would  expect  him  to  dig  about  the 
roots.  Developing  reading  power  is  getting  at  the  root.  We  must 
get  at  the  causes  of  expression.  How  to  get  the  spirit  of  the 
author — that  is  the  problem.  We  must  not  be  impatient  with 
the  child's  growth.  We  must  not  feel  like  pulling  up  the  plant 
to  see  if  the  roots  are  growing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sprouting 
and  developing  of  a  plant  at  its  root,  before  there  is  anything 
visible  above  the  surface. 

How  much  to  tell  the  pupils  is  a  problem.  Do  we  not  frequently 
tell  the  pupil  how  we  feel,  or  how  he  ought  to  feel  about  a  poem. 
Some  one  has  aptly  said  that,  "The  teacher  can  best  show  his 
appreciation,  as  he  shows  his  moral  character,  indirectly  without 
unwise  talking  about  it.  We  may  too  often  point  out  the  par- 
ticular beauties  of  a  poem  and  so  dull  the  appetite  of  the  child. 
It  gives  some  pleasure  to  have  a  beautiful  sunset  pointed  out  to 
U8  by  some  one  Avho  has  noticed  it  first,  but  infinitely  more  pleas- 
ure to  see  it  first  for  ourselves.     Dr.  Johnson  says,  "Think  for 
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thyself,  one  good  thought,  but  known  to  be  thy  own  is  better  than 
a  thousand  gleaned  from  fields  by  others  sown."  To  do  anything 
worth  while  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom.  Our 
problem  is  to  get  the  child  to  think.  The  king,  in  Hamlet,  says, 
"My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below.  Words  without 
thoughts  never  to  heaven  go." 

Some  pupils  have  no  conception  of  what  they  read.  Recently 
I  visited  the  fifth  grade.  They  were  reading  poetry.  First  the 
teacher  drilled  thoroughly  upon  the  words  that  might  prove  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  thought,  asking  and  explaining  their  mean- 
ing, before  she  let  them  look  at  the  poem.  Then  she  gave  them 
time  to  read  the  poem  through.  But  that  which  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  was  this.  She  asked  questions  relative  to  the 
story  and  required  the  children  to  read  the  line  of  poetry  which 
contained  the  answer  to  her  question.  In  this  way  they  learned 
to  think  in  poetic  language.  Not  once  did  she  ask  a  question  that 
would  detract  from  the  thought.  Then  they  read  the  poem  with 
remarkable  interpretation.  Their  voices  became  expressive,  the 
tone  full  of  color,  and  the  face  animated.  Naturally  the  children 
made  the  less  emphatic  phrases  subordinate,  and  emphasized  the 
most  important  thought. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  child  read  a  most  sublime  thought  as  if  it 
were  a  most  ordinary,  everyday  expression  ?  Think  of  saying, 
"The  silent  city  steeped  and  bathed  itself  in  rose  tints",  in  the 
same  tone  one  would  say,  "I  am  going  to  the  grocery  to  buy  a 
peck  of  potatoes !"  Stedman  says,  "Even  a  drop  of  prosaic  feel- 
ing is  said  to  precipitate  a  whole  poem."  Poetry  is  never  com- 
mon and  unimaginative. 

Do  you  have  the  problem  of  the  child  over-emphasizing  meter 
and  rhythm  ?  A  writer  says,  "Poetry  is  ideal  expression  through 
words  and  words  are  not  poetry  unless  they  reach  a  stress  that  is 
rhythmical.  In  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  the  deeper  the  feeling, 
the  more  characteristic  and  decided  the  rhythm."  So  we  must 
expect  the  child  to  feel  the  rhythm.  I  have  heard  a  professor  of 
English  in  one  of  our  large  universities  read  to  his  class  and 
ask  them  to  listen  just  to  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  music 
of  the  words. 

In  visiting  a  fifth  grade  recently  I  was  much  interested  to  hear 
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the  children  recite  a  short  German  poem.  The  teacher  explained 
that  because  the  children  were  not  familiar  with  the  words,  they 
would  the  more  readily  feel  the  rhythm.  She  said  that  occasion- 
ally she  would  recite  short  poems  from  different  languages,  just 
ior  them  to  be  impressed  with  the  rhythm.  But  it  is  a  problem 
to  keep  the  children  from  overemphasizing  it.  How  often  we 
think  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  the  child  a  good  reader 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  not  gained  the  vital  point. 
A  teacher  once  asked  a  group  of  children  what  the  reading  of 
poetry  meant.  One  answered:  "It  is  emphasis,  pausing  at  the 
•end  of  a  sentence,  holding  your  book  up.  It  is  letting  you  know 
where  to  stop  for  breath." 

Of  course  the  child  needs  to  understand  the  poem  as  a  wholo 
before  he  can  understand  the  parts.  If  a  child  is  reading  William 
Tell  and  comes  to  the  line  which  says,  "The  tyrant  laughed,"  he 
should  interpret  it  in  disgust.  The  author  is  in  sympathy  with 
William  Tell,  not  with  Gesler.  If  he  did  not  know  the  poem  as 
a  whole,  but  just  that  line,  he  might  laugh  when  he  read  these 
words.  What  should  be  the  test  of  the  child's  ability  to  read? 
It  should  be  not  so  much  to  find  out  how  much  he  knows  as  his 
-capacity  to  enjoy. 

The  reason  for  reading  poetry  is  for  the  pleasure  it  gives.  Do 
not  some  parents  put  it  into  the  minds  of  the  children  that  the 
world  was  made  for  them  ?  In  school  each  child  in  the  reading 
■class  gets  up  to  read  to  show  the  teacher  how  well  he  can  read. 
It  is  for  his  own  benefit.  Sometimes  the  teacher  unwisely  asks, 
■"Who  can  read  this  better  than  John  ?"  and  hands  go  up  in  eager 
•desire  to  outdo  John.  Let  the  child  read  for  the  pleasure  of 
others.  It  is  not  art  for  art's  sake.  It  is  art  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity. What  is  said  for  the  mere  sake  of  saying  it  is  not  worth 
saying  at  all.  Let  appreciation  find  its  own  spontaneous  expres- 
sion. This  will  depend  much  upon  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
the  room,  made  cold  and  unsympathetic  or  warm  and  happy  ac- 
-cording  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Some  one  has  said,  "If 
light  is  in  a  man  he  shines;  if  darkness  rules,  he  shades;  if  his 
heart  glows  with  love  he  warms;  if  frozen  with  selfishness,  he 
<3hills ;  if  corrupt,  he  poisons ;  if  pure  he  cleanses."  In  no  study 
■does  the  personality  of  the  teacher  effect  so  much  for  good  or  evil 
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results  as  in  the  teaching  of  poetry.     The  teacher  who  drives  in- 
stead of  leads  will  not  get  self-expression  from  her  pupils.     A 
teacher's  very  presence  is  winning  or  antagonistic.     In  the  cold 
atmosphere  the  child's  reading  is  apt  to  be  monotonous  because 
he  does  not  dare  to  express  what  he  really  feels.    Phillips  Brooks 
says,  "The  snow  must  melt  upon  the  mountain  and  come  down 
in  a  spring  torrent,  before  its  richness  can  make  the  valley  rich. 
And  yet  in  every  age  there  are  cold,  hard,  unsympathetic  wise 
men  standing  up  aloof,  like  snow  banks  on  the  hill  tops,  conscious 
of  the  locked  up  fertility  in  them  and  wondering  that  their  wis- 
dom does  not  save  the  world."    There  should  be  less  scolding  and 
driving,  and  more  leading  and  wooing.    Our  teaching  even  of  the 
reading  of  poetry  should  be  geniusward.    The  real  function  of  life 
is  to  lift  people  out  of  the  rut — out  of  the  ordinary  life.     The 
world  is  full  of  people  who  have  not  the  power  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  their  present  condition.    The  more  the  real  poetic  spirit  of 
faith,  hope  and  inspiration  we  can  put  into  the  school  children, 
the  better,  in  after  life,  can  they  lift  themselves.     Corson  says, 
"Upon  the  closed  bud  of  reason  while  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  be 
unfolded  must  be  brought  to  bear  the  genial  warmth  of  sensibility, 
sympathy,  and  enthusiasm,  and  when  it  opens  in  its  own  good 
season,  it  will  not  be  dwarfed  or  canker-bitten.     Sensibility,  sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm  are  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  nature  of  the  child 
can  alone  germinate  and  healthily  grow  and  in  later  years  bloom 
and  shed  a  wholesome  fragrance."    This  then  must  be  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  school  reading  of  poetry.    The  best  of  us  find  poetry 
above  us.    For  it  is  true  that,  "We  are  regarding  even  the  lowli- 
est poets  from  our  still  lower  state,  we  are  like  earth  dwellers 
viewing,  comparing,  mapping  out  the  stars." 
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(Continued  from  April  Editcation) 

IL 

As  to  the  Scope  of  the  Several  Departments  of  the  School. 

§1.     The  Pi-ay  School 

First  of  all  comes  the  play  school,  in  which  the  child  should 
normally  begin  his  school  career  and  in  which  he  should  remain 
during  the  first  stage  of  psycho-physical  development  with  which 
the  school  is  concerned,  which  we  have  designated  as  the  stage  of 
childhood  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  preceding  stage  of 
infancy  and  the  later  stage  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  proper.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  stage  or  stages  of  infancy  prior 
to  the  third  year  of  life,  need  not  be  taken  into  account  by  us  in 
considering  the  organization  of  school  education,  for  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that,  under  the  social  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  the  civilized  world  today,  the  hoine  is  the 
most  suitable  place  for  the  education  of  the  little  being  that  has 
not  yet  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  infancy. 

With  regard  to  the  fairly  well  marked  stage  of  childhood,  for 
which  the  play  school  is  designed,  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what 
competent  observers  and  students  have  set  forth  in  regard  to  it, 
but  will  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  the  article  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary  for  1900  (volume  7)  entitled  "Nascent  Stages 
and  their  Pedagogical  Significance,"  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  at  one 
time  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Philippines,  an  article 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogy  gives  the  best  summary  of 
the  several  stages  of  human  development  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. I  shall,  however,  recall  to  my  readers'  minds  that  this  is  a 
stage  of  fairly  steady  growth  in  height  and  weight  and  a  period 
of  great  mental  activity,  but  one  in  which,  "owing  to  a  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  the  peripheral  muscles  and  the  nerves  that  control 
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them,"  the  movements  of  the  child  "are  uncoordinated,  so  that  he 
is  not  effective  as  a  producer,  and  activity  is  its  o-vvn  excuse  for 
being";  and  I  would  also  recall  that  this  stage  of  development, 
beginning  normally  about  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of 
post-natal  life,  seems  to  end  about  the  eighth  year  in  the  case  of 
most  American  children,  when  "the  brain  has  approximated  its 
full  weight  and  is  changing  in  its  development  from  increase  in 
size  to  increase  of  function";  and  I  would  finally  remind  my 
readers  that  in  addition  to  this  brain  change  there  is  also,  at  the 
time  of  completion  of  this  stage  of  development,  "a  change  in  the 
rate  of  bodily  growth,  so  that  the  annual  increase  will  be  greater 
at  the  beginning  of  this  [new  or  transition'\  stage  than  it  has  been 
tlirough  the  stage  of  childhood.  The  child  is  losing  his  first  teetb 
and  the  permanent  ones  are  coming.  This  more  objective  and  su- 
perficial change  seen  in  the  case  of  the  teeth  has  many  physical 
and  mental  counterparts,"  so  that  "the  child  is  not  quite  at  its 
best  either  physically  or  mentally." 

The  play  school  should  be  primarily  devoted  to  healthy  de- 
velopment and  the  cultivation — or  let  us  rather  say,  the  encour- 
agement— of  wide  interests,  not  to  instilling  into  the  child's  mind 
a  definite  quantum  of  exact  information,  nor  to  constant  drill  in 
the  use  of  the  "three  R's,"  the  elementary  tools  of  scholarly  ac- 
quisition and  expression.  As  everyone  knows,  the  child  at  this 
period  is  an  animated  interrogation  point  (that  is,  until  his  great 
natural  "curiosity" — perhaps  his  divinest  gift — has  been  dulled 
by  the  unresponsiveness  and  continued  snubbing  of  those  about 
him),  and  desires  to  know  about  everything,  to  imitate  every  ac- 
tivity, and  in  general  to  do  everything  that  is  suggested  to  him 
by  his  environment  and  by  the  development  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  his  future 
development,  even  more  than  for  his  present  richness  of  life, 
thai,  this  catholicity  of  interest  and  high-hearted  readiness  to 
try  his  powers  upon  everything  should  be  cultivated. 

Incidental  to  the  cultivation  of  this  inclination  to  find  interest 
in  all  that  is  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge  and  hu- 
man activity,  it  should  be  as  easy  as  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the 
child,  before  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  his  development,  to 
the  perception  that  the  ability  to  measure  and  to  count  and  the 
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ability  to  understand  and  to  use  written  as  well  as  oral  language 
will  contribute  much  to  his  happiness,  by  enabling  him  to  do 
things  that  he  already  wishes  to  do,  and  to  find  out  things  for 
himself.  If  this  much  be  accomplished  at  this  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  he  reaches  the  age  for  systematic  training  in 
the  three  R's  he  will  take  up  his  work  in  arithmetic  and  in  read- 
ing and  writing  with  the  zest  that  comes  from  understanding  the 
purpose,  and  having  a  present  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
studies,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  more  or  less  mysterious 
drudgery  to  which  children  are  subjected  by  grown-ups  on  the 
assumption  that  when  the  children  themselves  become  grown-ups 
they  will  have  a  use  for  it  all. 

As  regards  the  other  studies  to  be  systematically  pursued  as 
special  subjects  in  later  school  life,  such  as  history,  geography,  and 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  science,  a  proper  interest  in 
them  will  be  aroused  by  the  nature  study,  by  the  observation  and 
imitation  of  living  things  and  of  the  simpler  and  more  readily 
comprehensible  and  imitable  forms  of  adult  human  occupation, 
and  by  the  plays  and  the  stories  that  should  take  up  the  time  and 
constitute  the  play-work  of  this  period  of  school  life. 

It  is  through  the  play-impulse  and  the  delight  in  discovery  that 
the  child's  mind  and  body  should  be  developed  at  this  period ; 
but  with  reference  to  play,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  elaborately 
organized  "plays"  are  not  suited  to  the  child  at  this  time  and  are 
really  hard  work  for  him.  The  children  should  be  given  large 
opportimity  for  free  play,  play  that  will  not  only  be  spontaneous, 
but  that  must  in  large  measure  be  individual.  Very  simple  joint 
plays,  either  ring  plays,  in  which  all  or  a  moiety  of  the  children 
do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  or  plays  of  the  follow-my- 
leader  type,  in  which  the  children  successively  do  the  same  thing 
(provided  plays  of  the  latter  type  be  of  short  duration)  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  loosely  organized  plays  in  which  the  partici- 
pants are  at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  several  parts  very  much  in 
their  own  way,  will  doubtless  be  good;  but  much  "team  work,", 
as  that  term  is  now  generally  understood  in  the  field  of  sport — 
that  is  to  say,  elaborate  cooperative  plays  in  which  the  individual 
members  perform  different  functions  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  player  must  subordinate  his  play  to  the  interest  of  a  final  end 
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to  be  attained  by  the  group  as  a  gi'oiip, — would  be  serious  work 
for  a  child,  and  would  constitute  a  strain  upon  his  physical  pow- 
ers of  cooperation  that  would  probably  be  as  injurious  to  his 
healthy  development  as  physical  exercises  that  should  demand  ac- 
curate coordination  of  the  finer  muscles.  There  should  not  be 
expected  or  even  permitted  at  this  time  any  functioning  of  mind 
or  body  so  elaborate  as  to  draw  largely  upon  the  vital  energy, 
which  in  childhood  must  be  primarily  devoted  to  increase  in  bulk 
and  organization  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  of  the  mus- 
cular system  and  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  so  far  as  the  child's  occupation  is  free  play,  carried  on  for 
the  delight  of  doing  it  and  given  up  by  each  child  the  moment  he 
wearies  of  it,  he  may  be  allowed  great  range ;  but,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  object  of  wokk  "is  a  definite  product,  physical  or  men- 
tal", the  work  of  the  play  school  should  be  limited  to  those  kinds 
of  activity  for  which  the  child  has  a  fair  degree  of  capacity,  those 
in  which  he  can  work  with  facility  j  and  in  occupations  of  this 
sort  he  should  of  course  be  encouraged  to  do  as  well  as  he  can. 
While  the  occupations  of  the  play  school  should,  I  think,  be 
mainly  play,  some  work  should  be  demanded  of  the  child  for  the 
sake  of  his  moral  development,  lest  his  nascent  power  of  self- 
control  should  become  somewhat  atrophied  from  disuse  and  his 
spiritual  nature  be  arrested  in  that  pre-moral  stage  of  egoism  per- 
fectly natural  to  the  young  child. 

As  regards  the  content  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  child  at 
this  time,  let  me  speak  first  of  the  traditional  three  K's.  It  seems  to 
me  that  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing  should  only  be  taught 
to  the  extent  that  is  found  thoroughly  enjoyable  by  the  child  at 
this  age,  and  only  for  periods  in  any  given  day  so  brief  that  the 
children's  attention  may  be  readily  held  throughout  them.  Board 
work  in  reading  and  writing  should  precede  the  use  of  books  or 
paper.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  child  may  have  learned  to 
read  from  the  board  and  from  large-print  books  very  short  and 
simple  compositions, — stories,  descriptions  and  songs, — and  he 
may  also  be  able  to  work  very  simple  "mental"  arithmetical  prob- 
lems in  counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing, 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  digits  and  to  understand  the 
place  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds.     But  with  little  regard  to  the 
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extent  of  the  acquirements  gained  here^  I  think  that  arithmetic 
should  be  taken  up  systematically  in  the  elementary  department 
in  such  a  way  that  the  child  who  had  failed  to  get  any  idea  of 
number  work  in  the  play  school  or  the  primary  transition  depart- 
ment might  make  a  fresh  start  in  this  later  school  period. 

Nature  study  and  the  imitation  of  simple  forms  of  adult  occu- 
pation ;  descriptions  of  early  stages  of  human  society,  and  stories 
from  early  periods  of  history  illustrated  by  pictures  and  simple 
reconstructions,  cave  and  wigwam  making,  weaving,  sand  and 
clay  modeling,  simple  gardening  and  cooking;  myths;  healthy 
free  play  and  exercises  that  do  not  strain  the  undeveloped  psychic 
powers  of  cooperation  or  the  undeveloped  physical  powers  of  ac- 
curate coordination ;  such  loving  little  services  for  relatives  and 
friends  as  are  quite  within  the  child's  powers, — these  should  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  curriculum  of  the  play  school. 

As  regards  myths,  generally  associated  as  they  are  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature  or  with  phenomena  of  moral  consciousness, 
it  should  be  said  in  passing  that  they  should  never  be  given  as 
pure  stories  quite  without  explanation  or  introduction,  nor  should 
they  be  elaborately  analyzed  and  the  allegory  set  fortk  with  great 
circumstantiality.  They  should  rather  be  presented  as  stories 
coming  down  from  early  times,  either  representing  a  belief  of  that 
time  as  to  something  of  interest  to  human  life,  or  else  being  a 
manner  of  representing  that  something  which  gave  pleasure  to 
those  from  whom  we  got  the  myth,  and  which  may  give  pleasure 
to  the  children.  Whether  they  should  be  accompanied  or  followed 
by  a  more  scientific  representation  of  the  matter  in  question  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
upon  the  imaginative  development,  the  maturity  and  the  curi- 
osity of  the  child  or  children  to  whom  the  myth  is  told.  But  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  present  the  myth  (whether  heathen  or 
Biblical)  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  child  should  later  acquire 
a  more  scientific  notion  of  the  thing  in  question,  he  should  not 
feel  that  an  untruthful  representation  had  been  made  to  him  by 
his  early  teacher. 

As  regards  moral  education  in  the  play  school,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  school  should  give  it ;  and  right  conduct  upon  the  part 
of  the  child  should  be  taught  by  example  and  suggestion,  by 
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timely,  concrete  precept,  by  warm  approval  of  serviceableness  and 
sympathy  and  consideration  for  others  and  of  cleanliness  and  or- 
derliness, and  also  by  telling  interesting  stories  that  the  children 
will  love  for  their  own  sake,  for  their  action  and  imagery,  and 
that  will  at  the  same  time  make  virtue  appear  beautiful, — stories 
in  which  truthfulness  and  simplicity,  generosity  and  courtesy 
and  respect  for  the  counsel  and  instructions  of  those  who  are  older 
and  wiser  than  the  hero  or  heroine  or  upon  whom  he  or  she  is 
dependent,  shall  characterize  the  said  hero  or  heroine.  We  should 
avoid  trying  to  teach  by  terrible  example.  The  less  suggestion  of 
evil,  by  the  presentation  of  the  misadventures  of  the  lazy,  the 
filthy,  the  discourteous,  the  disobedient,  the  unkind,  and  the  cruel, 
the  better.  In  special  cases,  or  where  lightly  and  incidentally 
suggested,  this  may  do  no  harm  and  may  occasionally  do  good; 
but  the  less  of  it  the  better.  Avoid  especially  giving  the  bad  char- 
acter the  center  of  the  field  or  using  a  bad  person  as  a  foil  to 
bring  out  the  excellences  of  another.  Stories  of  this  kind  tend 
to  give  a  false  idea  of  life  (for  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  sheep 
and  goats,  perfect  heroes  and  perfectly  wicked  villains,  but  only 
more  or  less  lovable  human  beings  with  varying  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  faultiness)  and  are  quite  certain  to  cultivate  priggish- 
ness  even  if  they  do  not  encourage  the  despicable  and  soul-destroy- 
ing tendency  to  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  inferiority  and 
unrighteousness  with  which  to  compare  one's  self  or  one's  heroes, 
instead  of  seeking  to  make  one's  life  beautiful  by  doing  beautiful 
things  without  thought  of  unbeautiful  conduct  or  persons.  We 
should  guard  also  against  the  common  disposition  to  make  a  myth 
or  Bible  story  or  popular  anecdote  serve  a  definite  moral  purpose, 
when  if  undoctored  it  might  have  a  quite  different  effect.  Above 
all,  in  dealing  with  heroes  of  history  or  legend,  we  should  never 
whitewash  their  conduct  in  a  questionable  matter;  this  is  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  teaching  immorality  hy  suggestion. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  morality  is  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  play  school  (as  everywhere  else)  chiefly  by  accustoming  the 
child  to  moral  habits.  But  obedience  must,  in  case  of  need,  be 
insisted  upon,  even  though  the  child  does  not  understand  why  he 
is  compelled  to  do  the  particular  thing  in  question;  for  the  child 
must  learn  that  his  general  well  being  is  dependent  upon  submis- 
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sion  to  his  guardians  and  to  the  various  instrumentalities  of  con- 
trol established  by  society,  and  he  should  learn  early  the  impor- 
tant lesson  of  life,  that  one  cannot,  and  should  not  expect  to,  have 
one's  own  way  in  all  things.* 

§2.     The  Peimaky  Teansition  Class 

What  needs  to  be  said  about  this  stage  of  school  life,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  said  under  the  heading  of  The 
Play  School,  will  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  be 
stated  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  Adaptability  of 
the  Curriculum  to  Various  Classes  of  Young  Persons  in  III 
infra. 

{To  he  Continued) 


At  Sea 

By  Heney  Chadwick. 

Musing,  I  view  wide  miles  of  moving  main — 

Those  wondrous  waters  stained  with  stolen  hue. 

The  plowman  wind  has  forced  his  furrows  through 

The  sapphire  stretches  of  this  curving  plain. 

Across  yon  changeless  shrine  the  clouds  have  flung 

Snow  altar-cloths,  imblemished  by  the  breath 

Of  cities  where  men  race  with  life  and  death — 

These  waves  leaped  so  when  Thebes  and  Troy  were  young. 

Far  to  the  north  a  lonely  berg  rides  free, 

Broken  and  banished  from  some  glacier's  wall. 

Slowly  it  answers  to  the  current's  call 

That  lures  it  far  on  the  engulfing  sea. 

I  watch  its  peak  till  sunset's  flickers  pale 

Strike  but  a  spark  from  our  retreating  trail. 


Vanquishing  the  Reading  Bogey 

By  Maetha  J.  MiNsiiAi-i.,  Beooklyn,  New  Yoek. 

f  "'""""""'"""""f  HEKE  is  no  royal  road  to  reading."    This  has  been 

I  asserted  so  often  and  so  emphatically  that  we  hare 

5  accepted  the  statement  as  a  truth  and  drudged  ac- 

I  cordingly  through  all  the  tiresome  steps  of  alpha- 

|>»tiiiiuiuiainini t*  bet  recognition,  combining  the  letters  into  words, 

II  words  into  sentences  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  even 

M  ad  nauseam.    Impressively  we  have  inquired,  "Do 

jiiiiiiiiiiiianniiiiiiii[<i>  ^^  ^  ^^  ^"     \ji^  equally  impressively  we  have 

answered  the  momentous  question  by  solemnly  asserting,  "We  do 
go  up."  Somehow,  the  page  containing  such  matter  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  eager  mind  of  the  child.  Of  small  matter  was  it  to 
the  makers  of  those  so-called  children's  books  whether  the  child 
would  find  anything  to  interest  him,  and  that,  after  wrestling 
with  printed  difficulties,  the  conquest  brought  no  joy.  Small 
wonder  that  the  child  wanted  more  and  demanded  more  or  would 
have  none  of  it.  Thereupon  efforts  were  made  to  help  him  get  a 
happy  thought  from  print  by  distorting  the  plain,  simple  letters 
with  diacritical  marks  j^soimd-helpers)  until  only  an  expert  could 
possibly  recognize  the  original  letter. 

Confusion  luorse  Confounded.  Such  a  printed  page  looked 
like  the  remains  of  word-battle  in  which  each  survivor  came  off  or 
remained  on  the  field  with  crutch,  splint,  bandage,  a  blinded  eye 
or  a  lopped-off  member.  Certainly  such  a  sight  was  too  distress^ 
ing  to  contemplate  and,  following  the  dictates  of  a  natural  re" 
vulsion,  the  child  looked  only  when  he  must. 

"Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end."  Method  after  method 
has  been  tried  only  to  be  abandoned.  There  was  always  the  help- 
less child  to  be  experimented  upon.  Orthographical  vivisection 
was  practiced  daily  and  still  the  child  did  not  love  to  read.  For- 
tunately, a  child  always  has  his  mental  play-groimd  into  which 
he  can  retire  and  the  gates  of  which  he  may  shut  at  will,  excluding 
all  tiresome  grown-ups  who  insist  on  forcing  wearisome  things 
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upon  him.    This  proprietary  playground  has  saved  many  a  poor 
little  victim. 

Those  familiar  with  school  work  will  tell  you  that  no  longer  do 
we  find  the  silent,  omnivorous  reader  in  our  schools.  The  "log- 
fire"  student  has  become  an  extinct  specie.  He  went  out  with 
the  log  and  in  his  place  has  come  the  indifferent  young  human 
who  works  along  the  line  of  the  least  resistance  and  who  has  to  be 
coaxed  or  spurred  on  to  effort.  Educators  began  to  realize  that 
as  the  difficulties  increased  the  love  of  reading  diminished.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  If  we  would  have  our  children  desire  to  read, 
a  way  must  be  foimd  to  encourage  and  inspire  them.  Evidently, 
something  has  been  wrong  with  our  methods  in  the  past. 

Out  of  this  great  record  of  attempts  has  come  the  knowledge 
that  material  which  is  luorth  while  must  be  offered  to  the  child 
if  we  would  have  him  want  to  read.  We  must  furnish  a  motive. 
The  love  of  the  story  is  the  lure  that  must  be  offered.  "Once  upon 
a  time"  will  rouse  the  dullest  child.  At  an  age  when  the  natural 
is  the  marvelous  and  the  marvelous  the  natural,  when  imagina- 
tion is  helping  observation,  giants  and  dragons  are  quite  familiar 
companions.  Everything  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  can 
talk  and  can  do  things.  Why  not  ?  Peter  Pan  knew  this.  One 
only  ceases  to  understand  and  believe  such  things  when  he  be- 
comes hopelessly  grovra-up. 

There  is  always  a  fascinating  excitement  in  danger  which  re- 
quires the  brave  assertion  of  fearlessness  and  the  ability  to  con- 
quer. Size  is  negligible  in  the  hero.  Courage,  only,  must  bo 
reckoned  with.  With  this  knowledge  that  interest  must  not  only 
be  awakened  but  sustained  and  with  the  warning  given  by  pasf^ 
mistakes  of  things  to  be  avoided,  there  has  been  evolved  a  method 
that  is  both  rational  and  pleasing. 

The  "Progressive"  method  of  reading  enjoying  general  use  in 
New  York  City  offers  a  plan  elaborated  to  the  finest  detail  which 
meets  each  difficulty  so  simply  yet  so  definitely  and  satisfactorily 
that  one  wonders  that  this  method  has  been  so  long  in  coming. 
We  have  presented  this  system  to  the  child  and  he  is  both  judge 
and  jury.  The  matter  in  the  books  pleases  him.  The  appearance 
of  the  printed  page  captures  him,  he  is  intensely  interested.  He 
pronounces  it  good.     lie  loves  to  read.    With  this  method,  the 
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teacher  tells  the  first  story  found  in  Book  One.  Again,  the  story 
is  told  with  dramatic  effect  and  in  short,  simple,  unvarying  state- 
ments. Those  who  live  among  children  know  how  jealously  each 
statement  is  watched  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  omit  or  change  one 
word.  Correction  speedily  follows.  When  the  child  knows  the 
story  and  can  tell  it  all  or  in  part,  the  teacher  prints  the  first 
•€vent  or  sentence  on  the  black  board  and  tells  what  she  has 
printed.  She  reads  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  being  very  careful 
to  give  the  expressiveness  that  she  wants.  The  child  repeats  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  and  imitates  the  expression.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  particularly  helpful  to  children  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage. 

Location  and  sequence  must  be  mentally  photographed.  Then, 
•words  from  the  sentence  are  printed  repeatedly  under  the  same 
■word  in  the  sentence  to  give,  as  it  were,  proper  time  exposure. 
Anywhere,  everywhere — on  blackboard,  chart  or  "perception 
cards''  are  these  words  placed  and  a  "Word  Hunt"  follows.  First 
recognition,  then  capture  and  the  "find"  is  triumphantly  and 
-carefully  compared  with  its  original  in  the  sentence.  Thus  is 
the  word  recognized,  in  place  and  out  of  place  and  meaningless 
Tote  work  avoided.  Eearrangement  and  transposition  of  the  same 
words,  telling  the  same  story  is  next  resorted  to  and  then  comes 
the  placing  of  the  hooh  in  the  child's  hands.  The  silence  can  be 
:felt  as  the  child  gazes  for  the  first  time  with  seeing  eyes  upon  a 
printed  page.  His  amazement  and  surprise  can  not  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  not  witnessed  this  miracle.  The  door  is 
open.     The  child  has  taken  his  first  step  towards  salvation. 

New  difiiculties  present  themselves  which  are  simply  and  logi- 
.cally  met.  There  are  phonetic  and  unphonetic  drills.  "Families" 
are  discovered  and  from  them  comes  the  "blend."  Here  the  child 
thoroughly  enjoys  himself.  He  is  doing  something  for  himself. 
He  is  constructively  at  work. 

The  discovery  of  the  vowel  sounds  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Diacritical  marks  are  used  to  distinguish  the  long  soimd 
from  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel,  but  their  use  is  very  soon  dis- 
continued and  only  resumed  when  word  recognition  baffles.  The 
•same  method  is  employed  for  silent  letters.  Rules  for  spelling 
-demonstrate  and  make  themselves  and  become  familiar  by  use. 
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Visualization  and  reproduction  on  paper  begin  at  an  early 
period  in  school  life.  The  steps  from  the  writing  of  words  and 
the  building  of  "blends"  to  the  writing  of  sentences  are  gradual 
and  easy.  Before  the  child  realizes  that  there  is  anything  more 
than  pleasurable  occupation,  he  finds  himself  writing  the  story 
quite  easily.  The  ability  to  write  these  little  stories  from  mem- 
ory is  in  the  child  and  needs  only  the  proper  encouragement  to 
bring  it  out. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article  to  exploit  this  system  in  de- 
tail. That  has  been  done  so  clearly  in  the  "Plan  of  Work"  that 
any  teacher  ^vho  can  teach,  whether  she  be  employed  in  a  city 
public  school  or  in  an  outlying  district  school,  can  successfully 
teach  children  to  read  and  can,  through  the  material  found  in  the 
books,  foster  at  the  same  time  a  love  of  good  reading.  Throiigh 
the  "Progressive"  method  there  is  a  power  to  attack  new  material. 
Big  words  no  longer  intimidate.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are 
stripped  from  the  "Family"  word  and  the  child's  o\vn  eifort  gets 
the  word.  The  power  has  been  given  to  do  the  work  for  himself. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year  in  this  method,  the  whole  story 
world  has  been  opened.  Interest  has  been  awakened  and  the 
desire  and  the  power  to  go  on  is  his.  Dramatization  has  made 
real  many  of  the  stories  told.  Self-consciousness  has  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  has  come  the  natural  tone  of  voice,  the  pleasing 
inflection  and  the  power  to  sustain  interest  in  the  listener  as  well 
as  in  the  reader. 

No  bibliography  need  accompany  this  system.  The  bars  are 
down.  The  field  of  literature  is  open  to  the  young  explorer,  and 
he  may  wander  at  will  culling  its  flowers  of  beauty  and  depending 
for  choice  upon  the  training  and  refining  influence  exerted  upon 
him  by  the  books  provided  for  him  during  his  "Method  Life." 
He  comes  in  time  to  realize  that  a  good  book  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  With  Lowell  he  can  say,  "Thoughts  that  great 
hearts  once  broke  for,  we  now  breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air." 


Our   Compulsory   Education    Laws,   and 
Retardation  and  Elimination  in   Our 
Public  Schools 

Chaeles  a.  Ellwood,  Peofessoe  of  Sociology, 

University  of  Missouri. 

jnHMmnnaimiHnHitj-fjjj  compulsory  education  laws  are  failures.  They 
I  ^^  I  are  wrong  in  principle  and  have  already  outlasted 
I  W3  5  any  usefulness  which  they  may  ever  have  had. 
I  I   Compulsory  education  is,  of  course,  not  in  question. 

$]niiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiHinii:$  It  is  rather  the  form  of  our  compulsory  education 
I  I   laws  which  we  should  perceive  to  be  no  longer 

I  i   adapted  to  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were 

designed,  instead  of  securing  that  proper  train- 
ing for  citizenship  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  successful 
free  institutions,  they  let  every  year  vast  numbers  through  their 
net.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  designed  upon  a  wrong 
principle ;  namely,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  child  in  the  school 
a  definite  length  of  time,  and  then  turning  him  loose  whether  he 
has  even  the  rudiments  of  education  or  not. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  none  of  the  writers  upon  retardation 
and  elimination  in  our  public  schools  have  pointed  out  that  the 
source  of  these  evils  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  our  educational 
laws.  On  every  hand  it  is  admitted  that  our  public  schools  are 
failing  to  do  the  work  which  they  should  do  for  the  child  before  he 
starts  upon  his  life-work  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  writers,  how- 
ever, seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil  is  to 
make  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  more  "attractive",  so 
as  to  hold  the  child's  interests  longer;  and  thus  he  may  inci- 
dentally secure  the  real  training  which  the  work-a-day  world  and 
free  institutions  will  require  of  him.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
made  education  such  a  "soft"  affair  that  it  is  very  far  from  fur- 
nishing the  discipline  which  life  requires.  Now,  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  making  of  curricula  attractive  to  the  child's  interests, 
provided  it  is  wisely  done;  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  in  this 
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way  alone  children  can  be  held  long  enough  in  public  school  to 
give  them  the  training  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  by  this  method  habits  of  perseverance,  self  con- 
trol and  hard  work  will  fail  of  proper  emphasis. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a  series  of  years,  only  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  that  enter  the  first  grade  of  our  public  schools 
reach  the  eighth  grade.  Growing  population  can,  of  course,  ex- 
plain only  a  little  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  the 
first  and  eighth  grade.  Other  investigations  have  shown  that  in 
American  cities  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  school  before 
Teaching  the  fourth  grade,  nineteen  per  cent  before  the  fifth  grade, 
thirty-two  per  cent  before  the  sixth  grade,  forty-six  per  cent  be- 
fore the  seventh  grade,  sixty  per  cent  before  the  eighth  grade, 
and  seventy-three  per  cent  before  graduation.  Again,  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  only  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second 
grade  remain  till  the  sixth  grade.  They  also  show  that  in  almost 
every  case  those  who  drop  out  of  school  before  they  should  are 
the  pupils  who  have  been  "retarded,"  who  have  not  kept  pace,  in 
other  words,  with  the  children  of  their  age-class.  The  elimination 
of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  especially  is  almost  wholly  of  older 
pupils,  retarded  pupils  who  have  failed  to  keep  interest  in  their 
school  work,  but  who  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 

All  teachers  know  where  these  children  go,  who  drop  out  of  our 
public  schools  before  graduation  because  they  are  behind  their 
grades  but  old  enough  to  work.  An  investigation  of  4386  such 
^jhildren  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  showed  that  3764  of  them  went 
into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  while  less  than  ten  per  cent  went 
into  occupations  that  might  be  called  skilled  in  any  sense.  Of  the 
ninety  per  cent  that  went  into  unskilled  occupations,  fully  seven- 
ty per  cent  engaged  in  work  which  simply  involved  fetching 
and  carrying.  The  pupils,  in  other  words,  who  leave  our  public 
schools  before  they  graduate  from  the  grades,  for  the  most  part  go 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  They  are  the  ones  who 
later  become  "the  unemployed,"  and  who  furnish  the  bulk  of 
those  in  our  dependent  and  delinquent  classes.  To  say  the  least, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  features  of  our  present  social  life 
-with  its  inadequate  educational  system. 
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There  is,  however,  still  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is 
often  overlooked;  and  that  is,  that  those  who  leave  our  public 
schools  after  completing  only  five  or  six  grades  are  very  inade- 
quately trained  for  citizenship.  They  have  not  even  mastered 
the  three  K's,  to  say  nothing  of  specific  training  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Our  public  schools,  at  best,  are  as  yet  but  poor  in- 
struments to  train  citizens.  The  little  specific  training  which 
they  do  give  in  history  and  civics  comes  almost  entirely  in  the 
last  three  grades;  hence  those  who  leave  the  public  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  final  grades  fail  to  get  the  most  important 
part  of  their  education,  not  only  for  their  ovra  self-support,  but 
also  for  their  efficiency  as  citizens  and  voters.  A  public  school 
system  in  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  fail  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  most  important  branches,  both  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual success  in  life  and  for  their  efficiency  as  citizens,  must 
certainly  be  called  a  woeful  failure,  indeed. 

Now,  these  familiar  facts  would  not  need  to  be  dwelt  upon,  were 
it  not  for  the  self-satisfied  attitude  which  most  of  our  educators 
have  gotten  into  regarding  our  compulsory  education  laws.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  vaguely  feel  that  these  laws  are  a  failure,  and  have  set 
to  work  to  remedy  their  defects  by  softening  and  making  attrac- 
tive the  curriculum,  a  process  which  we  have  seen  may  readily 
go  too  far.  We  need  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  compulsory 
education  law  which  applies  simply  to  a  definite  period  of  a 
child's  life  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  Parents  know  and  children 
come  readily  to  know,  that  after  a  certain  definite  time  the  law 
cannot  touch  them ;  hence  they  "soldier"  on  the  school  authorities 
till  they  are  fourteen ;  then  they  know  they  can  easily  get  freed, 
if  they  can  at  least  read  and  write. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  delinquent  children  and  even  delinquent 
adults,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  definite  sentence  is  the 
greatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  individual's  progress  toward 
reformation.  Why  should  it  not  work  just  the  same  upon  the 
development  of  character  in  normal  children?  Surely  normal 
and  delinquent  children  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  different  after  all.  If 
the  indefinite  period  of  detention  in  an  industrial  or  reform  school 
is  good  for  the  delinquent  child,  why  is  not  an  indefinite  period  of 
instruction  and  training  in  our  public  schools  good  for  the  normal 
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child  ?  If  it  is  a  mistake  to  turu  the  abnormal  child  out  of  the  insti- 
tution before  he  is  fitted  for  normal  life,  isn't  it  even  a  greater  mis- 
take to  allow  millions  of  children  to  leave  onr  public  schools  before 
they  are  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  complex  life  of  the  pres- 
ent ?  We  are  surely  in  the  situation  in  which  we  are  creating 
rights,  institutions  and  a  social  organization  \vhich  demand  a 
highly  developed  intelligence  and  character  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, without  even  providing  any  machinery  by  which  that 
intelligence  and  character  can  be  developed. 

Now,  the  plea  of  this  article  is  just  this:  let  committees  of 
educators  both  in  our  several  states  and  in  the  nation  at  large, 
guided  and  supervised  perhaps  by  state  and  national  educational 
associations,  carefully  decide  what  they  think  is  the  minimum 
education  which  should  be  required  for  every  boy  or  girl  before 
they  are  allowed  to  go  forth  into  our  complex  social  life,  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  hard,  and  where  the  responsibili- 
ties which  they  must  assume  as  citizens  are  so  great.  Then  let 
every  child  in  the  state  be  "sentenced",  as  it  were,  by  a  rational 
compulsory  education  law,  to  complete  this  minimum  require- 
ment of  education  in  our  public  schools  before  they  are  permitted 
to  go  forth  and  take  their  places  in  the  world  of  labor.  With 
such  a  law  the  key  to  his  destiny,  so  to  speak,  would  be  in  the 
child's  own  power.  He  would  be  free  to  take  up  the  work  of  life 
as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  do  so,  but  no  sooner.  Knowing  this,  all 
children  would  be  immensely  stimulated.  "Playing  hookey"  and 
"the  truancy  problem"  would  almost  immediately  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Children  would  be  thrown  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, their  own  self-respect  and  pride  would  be  evoked;  and  the 
strongest  of  all  stimulants  for  keeping  up  with  the  work  of  their 
grade  and  age-class  would  be  applied.  Moreover,  we  should  no 
longer  witness  the  senseless  practice  of  children  getting  "labor 
permits"  at  the  age  of  fourteen  who  have  not  the  knowledge  and 
training  of  some  children  of  ten;  nor  would  there  be  any  danger 
of  precocious  children  in  this  way  getting  out  into  the  world  of 
work  too  soon.  The  standard  for  graduation  would  undoubtedly 
be  kept  sufiiciently  high  to  prevent  any  such  danger.  From  the 
mental  and  social  standpoint,  however,  there  is  more  sense  in 
allowing  a  child  of  thirteen,  who  has  graduated  from  the  grades, 
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to  go  into  regular  employment  than  a  child  of  sixteen  who  is  yet 
fax  from  graduation. 

Such  an  "indeterminate"  compulsory  education  law  would, 
finally,  enable  our  schools  to  do  a  social  service  which  they  are  now 
not  well  able  to  perform ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  them  to  pick  out 
finally  the  undoubtedly  feeble-minded,  and  turn  them  over  to 
proper  institutions  for  their  care  and  training.  All  eugenists  and 
all  students  of  our  abnormal  classes  are  agreed  that  the  elimination 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
confronts  society.  Dr.  Groddard's  investigations  in  New  York 
City  schools  show  that  about  two  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  pub- 
lic school  children  are  undoubtedly  feeble-minded.  If  these  feeble- 
minded (who  can  rarely  get  beyond  the  sixth  grade)  are  allowed 
to  go  out  into  life,  by  the  laws  of  heredity  they  inevitably  pass  on 
to  future  generations  their  defects  and  even  diffuse  them  in  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  even  with  a 
Binet-Simon  test  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  higher  grades  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  our  public  schools  if  they  are  allowed  to  leave 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  No  such  difficulty  in  detecting  the  feeble- 
minded would  be  experienced  if  all  pupils  were  in  the  public 
schools  for  an  indeterminate  period,  until  they  had  completed  the 
minimum  prescribed  for  graduation.  Thus,  an  indeterminate 
compulsory  education  law  would  have  a  eugenic  value  for  the 
race,  as  well  as  social  and  economic  value  for  individual  success 
and  good  citieznship.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  compulsory  education 
law  which  can  be  approved  of  scientifically,  and  the  only  one 
really  worth  having.     Why  should  we  not  have  it? 


Nemesis  in  '^  Julius  Caesar 'V 

By  Henet  a.  Bued,  Depaetment  of  English,  Hieam  College, 

HiEAsr,  Ohio. 

*3MMHCiiiniuntit^  FEW  years  ago  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers 
"of  English  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
high  school  students'  preferences  in  reading.  Among 
the  findings  of  this  committee  (I  have  not  the  re- 
^iiiiiniiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  port  at  hand)  was  the  general  statement  that  stu- 
I  I    dents  of  the  high  school  age  have  a  fondness  for 

I  I   books  in  which  the  moral  trend  is  evident;  that 

4>iiiiiiinmiaiiiiiiiiiiHc      ^-^^^  ^^^  interested  in  works  which  balance  right 

against  wrong.  Educators,  in  general,  recognize  this  predisposi- 
tion to  the  ethical,  and  high  school  teachers,  in  particular,  can 
testify  to  the  frequency  with  which  discussions  of  problems  of 
character  and  conduct  occur.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  inter- 
esting, to  say  the  least,  to  find  a  highly  recommended  and  widely 
used  high  school  edition  of  Julius  Caesar,  edited  by  a  prominent 
student  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  any  moral  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Brutus  is  disclaimed.  The  other  day  a  high  school  teacher  called 
my  attention  to  the  following  general  note  to  Act  V,  Scene  V,  in 
this  edition  and  said  that  his  students,  without  exception,  had 
questioned  its  statements: 

"A  mistake  in  judgment  led  him,  Brutus,  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Caesar,  and  the  inevitable  [N'emesis  followed 
in  the  form  of  physical  disaster.  But  there  is  no  stain 
on  his  conscience,  and  there  is  no  moral  catastrophe,  as 
in  Macbeth." 

Does  the  editor  mean  to  imply  that  Nemesis  comes  piirely  as 
physical  disaster?  That  Brutus's  conscience  does  not  hurt  him? 
and  that  consequently  there  is  no  moral  catastrophe  ? 

I  suppose  no  one  will  take  issue  with  the  statement  that  Brutus 
was  led  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar  by  a  mistake  in  judgment. 
However  he  may  have  been   too  easily  persuaded  that  papers 
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promiscuously  thrown  in  at  his  windows  represented  the  will  of 
the  people,  or  have  failed  to  see  the  dissembling  in  the  arguments 
of  Cassius,  he  is,  nevertheless,  honest  with  himself  as  he  reasons 
to  his  decision  to  join  the  conspirators.  But  the  other  statements 
in  the  note  may  not  be  so  generally  accepted.  The  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Nemesis  which  pursued  Brutus  was  purely 
physical  can  be  answered  only  after  determining  whether  there 
was  any  stain  on  his  conscience.  If  there  was,  there  must  have 
been  a  moral  catastrophe  to  a  degree,  and  in  just  so  far  must  the 
Nemesis  have  been  above  and  beyond  mere  physical  disaster. 

Is  there  any  stain  on  Brutus's  conscience?  When  Antony  has 
stirred  up  the  people  against  the  conspirators  news  comes  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  are  "rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of 
Kome."  From  this  very  moment  Brutus  is  a  changed  man.  He 
has  struck  down  Caesar  not  for  what  he  is  but  for  fear  of  what 
he  might  become,  and  now  he  begins  to  realize  his  mistake.  This 
change  is  shown  first  in  his  attitude  towards  his  friends.  He  be- 
comes peevish,  irritable,  and  forgetful. 

When  the  army  is  encamped  near  Sardis  and  Lucilus  returns 
from  Cassius  the  suspicious  nature  of  Brutus  asserts  itself  in  his 
first  question. 

"Bru.    How  he  received  you :  let  me  be  resolved. 
Lucil.    With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
1  As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling." 

Cassius  arrives  and  the  two  generals  have  some  words  but  Bru- 
tus admonishes  Cassius  not  to  let  their  armies  see  any  disagree- 
ment between  them,  but  they  will  have  it  out  when  they  are  alone 
in  the  tent.  This  scene  is  characteristic  of  Brutus  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  is  able  to  control  himself  and  to  hold  his  pas- 
sions in  leash,  especially  when  policy  requires  suppression.  When- 
ever he  does  give  way  it  is  only  for  a  moment  and  straightway  he 
is  cold  again. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  generals  Brutus  is  no  less 
choleric,  testy,  and  ill-tempered  than  Cassius  himself.    He  warns 
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Cassius  to  remember  the  ides  of  March,  and  then  launches  into  a 
eulogy  of  his  motives  in  striking  Caesar.  But  he  is  not  sure  that 
the  motives  of  all  the  conspirators  were  above  reproach.  He  is 
slowly  being  disillusioned,  and  with  the  disillusionment  comes 
something  of  bitterness: 

"for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men." 
The  quarrel  lasts  only  until  Brutus  gains  control  of  himself. 
The  excuse  for  his  show  of  temper  is  this  confession: 
"O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Portia  is  dead." 

The  death  of  Portia  is  only  the  one  grief  added  to  the  "many" 
which  makes  him  sink  for  a  moment  beneath  the  weight.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  His  philosophy  asserts  itself  and  when 
Cassius  would  lament  for  Portia  he  cuts  him  off,  "Speak  no  more 
of  her,"  and  again,  "'No  more,  I  pray  you."  It  is  a  task  to  control 
himself  but  Brutus  is  schooled  in  this  line  and  he  succeeds  to  the 
admiration  of  his  friend.     Cassius  says: 

"I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you, 
And  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so." 

Immediately  there  is  talk  of  the  morrow's  engagement.  Cas- 
sius would  remain  at  Sardis  and  let  the  enemy  seek  him  out. 
Brutus  would  march  to  Philippi.  Why?  Ostensibly  to  antici- 
pate the  augmentation  of  the  opposing  army  and  to  take  the  tide 
in  his  own  affairs  at  flood,  but  really  to  be  engaged,  to  decide 
the  issue  at  once  and  relieve  the  terrible  anxiety  of  his  soul.  When 
^'the  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  their  talk"  Brutus  calls  in  the 
guards  and  tells  them  to  sleep  in  his  tent — perhaps  he  will  other- 
wise bethink  himself.  He  is  restive  and  uneasy.  Then  he  finds 
the  book  about  which  he  had  spoken  harshly  to  Lucius  and  shows 
his  troubled  mind  in  this  apology: 

"Bear  with  me  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful." 

But  he  cannot  read.  He  asks  for  music  and  the  lad  falls  asleep. 
And  always  Brutus  is  thinking — thinking  as  only  a  man  thinks 
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when  remorse  is  preying  upon  his  conscience  and  when  self- 
accusation  is  driving  him  to  despair.  The  strain  becomes  un- 
bearable and  as  he  feels  himself  giving  way  his  evil  spirit  takes 
shape  before  his  eyes  as  the  ghost  of  Caesar.  Only  for  a  moment 
is  Brutus  disconcerted.  Here  is  occasion  for  self-exertion.  H& 
gets  hold  of  himself  but  in  that  very  act  the  ghost  vanishes.  Now 
action  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  He  wakens  the  sleepers,  sends 
the  guards  to  Cassius,  and  busies  himself  in  preparation  for  the 
march — outwardly  the  same  Brutus  as  before. 

Anticipating  the  outcome  of  the  battle  Brutus  says  his  philos- 
ophy teaches  him  to  endure  with  patience  whatever  may  come,  but 
when  Cassius  reminds  him  that,  if  defeated,  he  will  be  led  captive 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  cries  out, 

"No  Cassius,  no ! 

But  this  same  day 

Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun." 

From  this  time  forth  his  conduct  and  words  afford  an  imbroken 
revelation  of  a  mind  harassed  by  the  spirit  set  in  motion  by  that 
evil  deed  on  the  ides  of  March.  Cassius  dies  acknowledging  the 
power  of  Caesar,  and  as  Brutus  looks  upon  his  dead  friend  he 
gives  voice  to  the  one  thought  that  is  burned  into  his  brain: 

"O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad." 

Cassius  is  dead,  the  battle  is  lost,  and  Brutus  is  firmly  resolved 
on  his  end.  The  strong  nature  is  overwhelmed.  His  servants 
see  him  weep.  He  calls  one  of  them  to  him  and  unburdens  him- 
self: 

"The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night;  at  Sardis  once. 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields : 
I  know  my  hour  is  come." 

He  runs  upon  his  sword  and  his  dying  words  are  a  tribute  to  the 
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spirit  of  Caesar  and  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledgment  that 
this  spirit  has  driven  him  to  the  deed: 

"Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

If  the  foregoing  sketch  is  true  to  the  facts  we  may  conclude 
that  Brutus's  conscience  troubles  him  from  the  very  day  he  strikes 
Caesar  imtil  the  hour  when  he  falls  upon  that  same  sword  and 
dies  with  Caesar's  name  on  his  lips.  It  is  shown  in  his 
actions  as  he  flees  from  the  mob  and  as  he  rushes  feverishly  into 
the  war;  in  his  suspicious,  irritable  attitude  toward  Cassius  and 
the  servants;  and  most  important  of  all,  in  his  own  words  as  h© 
talks  to  the  ghost  in  the  solitude  of  night,  as  he  expresses  his 
fear  of  that  spirit  in  the  light  of  day,  and  as  he  confesses  that  his 
death  is  due  to  its  mighty  influence.  And  with  this  uneasiness 
of  conscience  there  comes  in  his  death  a  moral  catastrophe — ^not 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  Macbeth,  to  be  sure — ^but  a  moral  catas- 
trophe none  the  less.  When  he  came  to  think  on  his  deed  it  wa» 
the  moral  complexion  of  it  which  showed  itself  most  conspicu- 
ously, and  argue  with  himself  and  his  friends  as  much  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  drive  from  his  mind  the  fact  of  his  own 
guilt — that  he  was  a  murderer. 

All  of  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  I^emesis  which  pursued 
Brutus  was  not  merely  in  the  form  of  physical  disaster.  That 
is  most  prominent  at  first  glance,  but  there  is  a  retributive  justice 
above  and  beyond  it  which  in  contrast  we  may  call  spiritual. 
Brutus  the  philosopher,  Brutus  the  idealist,  Brutus  the  student 
and  man  of  books  struck  the  blow  which  made  him  a  criminal 
just  as  much  in  his  ideal  realm  as  in  the  practical  world,  and 
the  inevitable  retribution  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and, 
consequently,  the  destruction  of  his  ideal,  the  blasting  of  his  phil- 
osophical creed,  and  his  own  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  death. 
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A 


|jHiiiiimiininininmt|ccTJIlACY  or  inaccuracy  in  one's  habits  of  spell- 
ing may  seem  to  be  quite  accidental,  or  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  education  one  has  had,  and 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  close  observer,  a  ready 
^jiiimiiiiiiaiiiininiitt^  reader  or  a  frequent  writer;  or  the  ability  to  spell 
I  i    may  seem  to  be  an  inherited  trait,  as  if  it  came, 

I  I    for    instance,    from    one's    maternal    grandmother 

*""''"""°""""""'*  with  the  curve  of  her  cheek-bone  or  the  color  of  her 
hair.  But  constant  practice  will  soon  show  that  whatever  one's 
habit  has  been,  correct  spelling  may  be  acquired  by  fixing  the 
attention  firmly  upon  the  right  form  and  holding  it  there  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  the  record  indelible.  How  long 
a  time  "a  sufficient  length"  is,  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  student's  mind  and  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pression. 

For  example:  A  group  of  yoimg  people  once  formed  a  little 
club,  calling  themselves  "The  Inseparables."  One  of  the  girls 
who  painted  prettily  made  badges,  twelve  of  them,  of  blue  satin 
ribbon,  painting  the  name  on  each  one  in  white  letters.  She  felt 
quite  proud  of  her  work  until  one  of  the  boys  in  the  club  cau- 
tiously suggested  that  a  would  look  better  than  the  e  she  had 
painted  in  the  third  vowel's  place.  Although  she  had  worked 
over  those  badges  a  long,  long  time,  constantly  misspelling  "In- 
separables", she  never  again  forgot  how  it  should  have  been 
spelled. 

The  effectiveness  of  various  systems  of  memory-training  de- 
pends upon  this  principle  of  fixing  the  attention,  concentrating 
it,  upon  point  after  point  of  what  is  to  be  learned ;  and  all  train- 
ing, if  not  too  artificial,  proves  valuable  not  only  for  the  par- 
ticular case  it  covers,  but  for  the  whole  faculty  as  well.  We  use 
one  form  of  memory-training  every  time  we  make  a  child  look 
up  a  spelling  or  a  meaning  for  himself,  instead  of  telling  him 
what  it  is.     "You  will  remember  it  better,"  we  say,  "if  you  look 
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it  up  for  yourself."     That  is,  the  effort  required  in  the  search 
stimulates  the  attention,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  same  effort 
again  concentrates  the  mind  upon  the  bit  of  information  required. 
"C-e-i-1-i-n-g,  ceiling"   (or  whatever  the  word  may  be),  the  child 
says :  "c-e-i-1-i-n-g.     I'll  never  forget  that  again.    C-e-i-1-i-n-g."    If 
the  concentration  is  sharp  enough,  or  is  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  a  permanent  record  of  the  information  is  made. 
In   the   days  of   "spelling  bees,"   the   incentive  rivalry  made 
spelling  an  art.     The  art  was  mastered  by  learning  "by  heart" 
long  columns  of  words  given  in  spelling  books  of  those  days.     To 
hold  spelling  bees  is  an  excellent  way  to  teach  children  of  any 
age  and  any  generation  to  spell,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  drill 
should  be  given  upon  the  written  form  of  the  words. 
_  A  knowledge  of  "the  new  psychology,"  of  value  in  all  educa- 
tion, is  a  great  help  in  this  particular  branch.     In  general,  we 
can  most  readily  learn  and  teach  by  calling  attention  to  like- 
nesses; in  particular,  by  linking  together  words  which  are  spelled 
similarly,  in  order  to  make  group-distinctions  definite  and  the 
relations  between  them  close ;  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "Knowledge 
is  classification."     So  far  as  is  possible,  in  general  we  should 
avoid  directing  the  attention  of  the  child  to  that  which  we  wish 
him  to  forget;  specifically,  avoid  looking  at  misspelled  words. 
If  we  write  a  word  both  ways,  to  see  which  one  "looks  right," 
promptly  rub  out  the  one  which  is  wrong,  and  re-write  the  proper 
form  times  enough  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  memory. 

In  learning  to  spell  English  words,  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  ie  and  ei.  The  only 
rule  commonly  taught  is: 

"/  before  e, 

Except  after  c. 

Or  when  sounded  as  a. 

As  in  neighbor  and  weigh." 

The  rule  as  it  stands  is  misleading,  since  besides  those  words  • 
having  c  before  ei,  and  those  having  ei  pronounced  as  long  a, 
more  than  half  as  many  words  are  found  in  ei  as  in  ie.    The  rule 
does  hold,  however,  as  to  words  in  which  the  sound  of  long  a 
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is  represented  by  the  two  letters;  they  are  all  et.  Other  than 
ceil  and  ceiling,  the  c  words  taking  ei  are  those  formed  with  a 
prefix  to  the  root  from  the  Latin  capere,  to  seize  or  to  take;  t.  e., 
words  which  take  eption  after  c:  deceit,  deceive,  deception;  con- 
ceit, conceive,  conception ;  receipt,  receive,  reception.  We  have 
no  perceit,  but  we  do  have  perceive,  perception.  We  have  belief, 
believe;  relief,  relieve;  reprieve;  grief,  grieve;  but  we  do  not 
have  corresponding  forms  in  eption;  these  words  are  spelled  with 
ie.  In  cases  other  than  these  eption  words,  c  may  be  followed  by 
ie,  as  in  glacier  and  financier,  sufiBcient  and  deficient,  or  with  ei, 
as  in  ceil  and  ceiling. 

Since,  then,  we  can  formulate  no  rules  to  guide  us,  let  us  care- 
fully study  the  two  sets  of  words  separately.  Let  us  learn  one 
group  thoroughly,  establishing  as  many  relations  between  its 
members  as  possible,  and  concentrating  our  attention  upon  their 
characteristics  and  likenesses,  writing  them  frequently  and  getting 
their  mental  image  as  clear  as  is  possible,  without  meanwhile 
allowing  thought  to  dwell  at  all  upon  the  other  group.  If  the 
difference  in  their  spelling  was  dependent  upon  a  recognizable 
principle,  this  method  would  be  round-about  and  unnecessary: 
but  one  searches  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  origin  of  the  words  in 
the  given  lists  any  such  principle.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
purely  arbitrary.  We  find  that  ie  is  the  simpler,  the  normal 
form,  but  most  of  the  words,  both  those  in  ei  and  those  in  ie, 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  English,  and  both  ei 
and  ie  are  found  in  words  derived  from  or  closely  related  to 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  words. 

These  lists  have  been  made  for  the  present  article ;  unusual  and 
foreign  words  are  not  included ;  probably  additions  may  be  found 
by  further  search. 

Let  vlS  consider  first  those  words  which  we  are  to  picture  in 
our  group  of  ie.  Ie  has  the  sound  of  long  e,  e  as  in  piece,  or 
the  same  slightly  slurred  when  followed  by  r,  as  in  tier;  or  "neu- 
tral" when  followed  by  r,  e  as  in  soldier;  of  long  i,  i  as  in  pie; 
of  long  u  (before  w  or  u),  ii  as  in  view;  of  short  e,  e  as  ia  friend; 
and  of  short  i,  i  as  in  sieve. 
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long  e 

long  e  followed 
hy  r 

long  i* 

piece 

tier 

die 

niece 

pier 

fie 

priest 

bier 

hie 

shriek 

fierce 

lie 

brief 

pierce 

pie 

chief 

tierce 

tie 

fief 

cashier 

vie 

lief 

financier 

thief 

grenadier 

short  e 

thieve 

fusilier 

friend 

grief 

gondolier 

deficient 

grieve 

chandelier 

sufficient 

belief 

short  i 

believe 

long  u 

sieve 

relief 

view 

neutral  e  followed 

relieve 

review 

by  r 

reprieve 

interview 

courtier 

grievance 

lieu 

soldier 

grievous 

1 

clothier 

mischief 

glazier 

mischievous 

brazier 

siege 

' 

grazier 

besiege 

glacier 

liege 

wield 

field 

1 

shield 

yield 

» 

mien 

fiend 

frieze 

No  attention  need  be  given,  of  course,  to  words  in  which  ie  is 
split  by  the  syllabic  construction  of  the  word  (as  client,  quiet, 
science),  but  fiery  should  be  noticed  carefully,  as  it  does  not  fol- 
low naturally  from  fire. 


•Besides  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs  in  this  list,  note  that  te  words  are;^obtalDed  by 
changing  the  terminal  y  of  present-tense  verbs  to  i  and  adding  ed  or  er :  cry,  cried,  crier, 
4ry,  dried,  drier,  etc. 
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Nonsense   sentences  may  be   made   to   link   these   words    into 
groups.     The  words  yield  themselves  readily  to  catchy  rhymes. 
In  view  across  the  pier, 

A  thievish  grenadier, 
With  mien  of  fiend  full  fierce, 
Raises  brief  siege  against  his  chief, 
But  yields  before  his  niece  in  grief. 
Merely  thinking  out  such  sentences  helps  to  associate  the  words, 
and  half  an  hour    so  used  will  prove  more  effective  than  a  much 
longer  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  learning  to  spell. 

Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  ie's,  after  allowing  consider- 
able time,  at  least  a  week,  to  elapse,  let  us  in  a  second  lesson  take 
up  the  study  of  words  containing  ei.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long 
Uj  a  as  in  eight ;  of  long  e,  e  as  in  seize ;  of  long  i,  i  as  in  height ; 
of  a  as  in  care,  their  and  heir ;  and  of  short  i,  i  as  in  surfeit. 


long  a 

long  e 

long  i 

eight 

either 

height 

weigh 

neither 

sleight 

weight 

weir 

stein 

inveigh 

weird 

seismic,  etc. 

neigh 

ceil 

eider 

neighbor 

ceiling 

gneiss 

sleigh 

sheik 

eidolon 

freight 

seize 

kaleidoscope 

rein 

leisure 

reign 

short  i 

vein 

a  as 

in  care 

surfeit 

feign 

their 

forfeit 

feint 

heir 

' 

foreign 

deign 

seine 

the  eption 

words 

skein 

conceit 

receipt  or  receit 

veil 

conceive 

receive 

deceit 

perceive 

deceive 

Their  is  easily  remembered  from  them,  the-m,  and  their  fixes 
the  spelling  of  the  heir — t-heir.  "But,"  some  one  at  once  will 
say,  "it  is  easier  to  remember  the  spelling  than  to  remember 
what  you  remember  it  by!"  Granted.  That  is  true  of  all  sys- 
tems of  mnemonics.     The  association,  often  far-fetched,  merely 
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directs  the  attention.  If  the  attention  can  be  equally  well  fixed 
without  the  diverting  association,  the  effect  is  produced  directly, 
and  effort  is  saved. 

Here  are  some  kaleidoscopic  sentences  whose  very  absurdity 
makes  them  cling  to  the  memory  for  associative  use : 

Their  neighbor's  way  of  spelling  weigh  and  weight  is  in  the 
vein  of  neigh  and  freight. 

The  reigning  sheik's  heir  received  a  surfeit  of  eider-down, 
heaped  to  the  ceiling. 

Their  slight  of  hand  is  a  wierd  feint,  a  very  eidolon;  either 
seize  the  weir  or  draw  the  seine  over  the  gneiss  like  a  veil. 

I  spin  a  skein ;  the  seine  I  deign  to  draw.  With  mein  Fraulein 
a  stein  of  wine  (it  should  be  beer)  is  fine.  We  hear  the  Meister- 
singers.  May  we  climb  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Ach,  Hein !  That  is 
not  gneiss! 

After  the  two  lessons  have  been  thoroughly  learned,  practice 
should  be  given  on  lists  of  ei  and  ie  words  mixed  indiscriminately. 
If  a  doubt  or  a  mistake  arises,  rivet  the  word  permanently,  by 
suflScient  concentration,  to  the  group  in  which  it  belongs. 


The  Folksong 

Ida  G.  Kast. 

From  the  German  of  Bodenstedt. 

To  the  wedding  feast  in  the  village, 

To  the  feast  so  joyous  and  glad, 
With  the  guests,  to  the  feasting  and  dancing, 

There  came  a  poor  singer  lad. 

Hieh  gifts  to  the  young  pair  the  guests  brought- 
How  the  sun  on  them  gleamed  and  shone ! — 

The  singer  brought  to  the  wedding 
A  little  song  alone. 

Bride  and  groom  and  guests  long  since 

In  the  grave  have  withered  away; 
Worn  to  dust  are  all  the  gifts ; 

The  song — that  lives  for  aye! 


Examination  Questions  for  Longfellow's  "  MUes  Standish." 

Maud  E.  Kingsley 

1.  To  what  class  of  poetry  does  Miles  Standish  belong?  Wliat 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  episode  is  the  nucleus  of  the  poem  ? 
What  service  to  the  history  of  New  England  does  the  poem  render? 

2.  What  two  themes  of  universal  and  abiding  interest  are  de- 
veloped in  Miles  Standish?  Describe  the  metre  of  the  poem  and 
comment  on  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  narrative. 

3.  "Lines  and  passages  in  Miles  Standish  are  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world's  most  familiar  possessions."  Quote  five  of  these 
lines  or  passages  and  assign  each  to  its  place  in  the  story. 

4.  Describe  the  setting  of  the  poem.  Show  that  the  figures  and 
allusions  of  the  text  accord  with  the  setting  and  atmosphere  of  the 
story.  Erom  what  source  are  most  of  these  illustrations  drawn? 
Illustrate. 

5.  How  does  Tjongfellow  characterize  the  time  and  place  of  the 
action  of  his  story?  Tell  what  you  have  learned  in  your  historj'  of 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  How  many  of  these  facts  are  mentioned 
in  the  poem?  What  additional  facts  of  interest  regarding  the  settle- 
ment have  you  learned  from  reading  Miles  Standish? 

6.  By  what  two  names  are  these  colonists  called  in  the  poem? 
Distinguish  between  the  two  words.  How  many  of  those  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  are  mentioned  in  the  poem  by  name? 

7.  Give  the  location  of  Plymouth  and  describe,  from  the  text, 
its  situation  and  surroundings.  Whence  did  it  obtain  its  name? 
What  traces  of  the  "Old  Colony  Days"  do  you  find  in  the  Plymouth 
of  today?  How  does  the  ship  master  characterize  Plymouth  (Can- 
to v.). 

8.  Eelate  the  story  of  the  poem  in  full  but  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Name  the  scenes  and  episodes  which  interest  you  most.  Which 
is  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the  poem  and  the  one  which  best  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  Pilgrims?  Quote  the  lines  which  form 
the  climax  to  the  poet's  description  of  this  scene. 

9.  Describe  the  appearance  of  John  Alden  and  Miles  Standish  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  story.  What  does  this  scene  reveal  (1)  as  to 
the  character  of  the  two  men.  (2)  as  to  the  history  of  the  colony 
during  that  terrible  winter,  (3)  as  to  John  Alden's  accomplishments 
and  position  in  Standish's  home,  (4)  as  to  Alden's  sentiments  towards 
Priscilla?  How  is  this  last  fact  expressed?  What  figures  of  speech 
make  this  portion  of  the  poem  so  effective? 
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10.  Write  a  biography  of  Miles  Standish  from  material  furnished 
by  the  poem.    Collect  all  the  passages  describing  his  appearance  and 

disposition.     Give  suitable  subjects  for  twelve  illustrations  for  the 
text.    Describe  in  detail  three  of  these. 

11.  Tell  the  stories  suggested  by  the  words: — Not  Angles  but 
angels;  Children  lost  in  the  woods,  etc.;  Huge  as  Goliath  of  Gath; 
the  beautiful  Bertha;  the  wedding  of  Ruth  and  Boaz. 

12.  From  material  furnished  by  the  text,  write  a  sketch  of  Pris- 
cilla.  Write  an  imaginative  sketch  of  her  life  before  she  came  to 
Plymouth.    What  was  Priscilla's  family-name? 

13.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden. 
What  feeling  have  you  towards  each  at  the  end  of  each  canto?  How 
does  Miles  Standish  characterize  himself?  How  does  Priscilla  char- 
acterize him? 

14.  Narrate,  in  your  own  words,  all  the  incidents  connected  with 
Alden's  decision  to  stay  in  Plymouth.  Why  did  he  decide  to  stay? 
Kelate  all  the  incidents  connected  with  his  bethrothal  to  Priscilla. 

15.  Describe  in  full  the  closing  scene  of  the  poem.  Comment 
upon  its  beauty  and  impressiveness. 

16.  Eelate  the  entire  scene  connected  in  your  mind  with  "Why 
don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?"  Eeproduce,  in  your  own  words, 
Priscilla's  justification  of  her  question. 

17.  Explain  Miles  Standish's  "joke"  when  he  says,  "Like  Caesar, 
I  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers."  Quote  Standish's  favorite 
adage  and  show  the  direful  consequences  resulting  from  disregarding 
its  teachings. 

18.  Identify  each  of  the  following  and  state  the  purpose  served 
by  the  introduction  of  each  name  into  the  poem : — Wat  Tyler,  Saint 
Gregory,  Julius  Caesar,  Ainsworth,  David,  Brutus,  river  Euphrates, 
Isaac. 

19.  Describe  the  picture  seen  by  Miles  Standish  as  he  looked 
from  the  window  of  his  house  (Canto  i.).  What  impression  does  the 
poet's  description  of  this  picture  produce  upon  you  Describe  the 
picture  which  might  be  called,  The  Mayflower  riding  at  Anchor. 

20.  Reproduce  in  full  the  Council  Scene.  In  this  connection  ex- 
plain, God  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this 
planting.  To  whom  is  the  reference.  Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill 
that  was  nearest  to  heaven? 

21.  Tell  all  you  know  of  Plymouth  Eock.  How  does  the  poet 
characterize  it?  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
poem  ? 

22.  Write  a  newspaper  report  of  the  wedding  of  Priscilla;  of  the 
Indian  fight  in  which  Wattawamat  was  slain;  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Mayflower. 
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23.  At  what  period  in  the  poet's  career  was  Miles  Standish 
written?  What  personal  interest  had  Longfellow  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony?  What  place  has  this  poem  occupied  in  American  literature 
since  the  date  of  its  publication? 

84.  Quote  some  of  the  literary  criticisms  of  Miles  Standish 
which  you  have  read  or  studied.  Illustrate  the  truth  of  these  by  cita- 
tions from  the  text.  What  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
diction  of  the  poem? 

25.  Longfellow  was  in  doubt  whether  to  call  his  poem  Miles 
Standish  or  Priscilla.  Give  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  chose 
wisely  or  the  reverse. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  International  Sunday  School  Association  gathers  statistics  of 
the  Sunday  School  activities  of  the  world  once  in  three  years.  The 
last  report  was  upon  the  facts  gathered  in  the  year  1911.  The  new 
•census  is  being  taken  now,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  returns  will  be  in 
and  no  doubt  they  will  show  marked  progress  in  many  respects. 
The  period  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  one  of  increased  intelli- 
gent activity  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Sunday  Schools,  their  methods,  and  the  materials 
for  study  more  nearly  up  to  the  standards  of  the  public  schools.  The 
subject  of  grading  the  Sunday  School  has  in  particular  received  wide 
discussion;  and  the  great  religious  publishing  houses,  individually 
or  in  combination,  have  provided  a  large  amount  of  valuable  lesson 
material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  fully  graded  Sunday  School.  Psy- 
chology has  made  rapid  advancement  and  its  principles  are  seen  to 
apply  with  peculiar  definiteness  to  religious  instruction.  The  prob- 
lems belonging  to  a  given  age  are  seen  to  be  totally  different  from 
those  met  with  at  another  age,  and  so  each  class  is  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  need  and  capacity  of  the  boys  or  girls  constituting 
the  class,  and  definite  results  are  aimed  at  and  attained.  Teacher- 
training  classes  have  multiplied  rapidly  and  are  lifting  the  average 
of  teaching  efficiency  far  above  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
1911  statistics  showed  20,889  Sunday  Schools,  out  of  a  total  of  160,000 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  using  graded  lessons  in  one  or  more  de- 
partments. At  that  time  only  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  International  graded  lessons.  From  ad- 
vance reports  of  the  present  canvass,  we  are  justified  in  forecasting 
fully  40,000  graded  Sunday  Schools  in  1914, — a  most  encouraging 
showing  when  we  consider  the  conservatism  and  other  adverse  influ- 
«nces  which  such  a  new  movement  is  always  certain  to  encounter. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  consecrated  and  energetic  teachers, 
superintendents  and  other  public  school  experts  to  help  along  this 
splendid  cause  of  real,  modem  and  adequate  religious  education. 
Leaders  are  in  great  demand  to  organize,  supervise,  teach,  write,  and 
make  addresses  showing  how  the  now  well-established,  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  can  be  applied  in  the  Sunday  School  and  made  as 
effective  there  as  they  have  been  made  in  public  school  education. 


Some  idea  of  the  "housing"  conveniences  for  the  great  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  St.  Paul  in  July  next  can  be 
formed  from  the  statements  made  about  the  impressive  "Municipal 
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Auditorium"  which  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  convention.  It 
comfortably  seats  10,000  people.  When  the  Auditorium  was  formally 
opened  in  April,  1907,  2,000  couples  danced  on  the  stage  at  one  time, 
while  some  7,000  people  looked  on.  At  a  dinner  to  President  Taft 
2,000  persons  sat  at  tables  on  the  stage  alone.  A  batallion  of  infantry 
can  maneuver  there  with  room  to  spare.  Two-ring  circuses,  with 
sawdust  rings,  performing  horses  and  elephants  and  aerialists  swinging 
at  dizzy  heights,  have  been  held  there.  These  facts  indicate  how 
spacious  is  this  great  building  which  St.  Paul  and  its  citizens,  by  in- 
dividual subscription  made  possible.  It  is  a  flexible  structure,  made 
so  by  methods  devised  there  and  patented.  Boxes  along  one-third  of 
the  side  walls  with  balcony  seats  above  them  are  on  steel  frames ;  they 
swing  inward,  the  proscenium  arch  and  scenery  drop  from  conceal- 
ment in  the  ceiling  and  a  cozy  theatre  is  created.  The  acoustics  of 
the  building  are  wonderful.  Grand  opera  singers  have  praised  them 
enthusiastically.  A  speaker's  ordinary  voice  can  be  heard  distinctly 
at  the  top  of  the  gallery  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  block-long  building. 
There  are  beautiful  promenades  and  lounging  rooms.  The  interior 
architecture  and  decorations  are  exceptionaily  pleasing  in 
their  simple,  dignified  forms  and  colors.  The  structure  is  abso- 
lutely fire-proof ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  bum  except  the  wood- 
work of  the  seats  and  the  scenery.  The  convenience  of  St.  Paul  as 
a  meeting  place  for  those  living  east  or  west  and  the  exceptionally 
attractive  program,  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  great  "twin  cities" 
entertaining  the  visitors,  bid  fair  to  make  the  attendance  phenomenal. 


The  following  utterances  on  the  "Playground"  question  are  right  to 
the  point  and  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  town  and  school  authori- 
ties who  have  established  or  who  are  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  playgrounds  for  the  school  children.  The  sentiments  expressed 
are  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  contributor  to 
Education,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis.  He  says :  "The  playground  move- 
ment throughout  the  world  stands  for  organized  play.  People  usually 
think  at  first  that  children  do  not  care  for  this,  but  experience  every- 
where shows  that  they  do.  In  Washington  there  was  a  playground 
about  eighty  feet  square,  which  contained  about  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  apparatus.  We  used  to  open  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
in  charge  of  a  very  capable  kindergartner.  She  had  a  daily  atten- 
dance of  400  children.  She  went  away  on  her  vacation  and  we  put  a 
substitute  in  her  place;  we  had  an  attendance  of  200  children.  When 
the  substitute  went  away,  we  kept  it  open  in  charge  of  the  janitor  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  we  had  an  attendance  of  15  to  25  children.  The 
difference  between  15  and  400  was  purely  a  difference  in  organiza- 
tion.    The  supervision  of  the  playgrounds  is  essential  to  securing 
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the  attendance  of  the  children,  as,  without  this  supervision,  the 
younger  children  never  have  a  chance  at  the  equipment;  and  parents, 
suspicious  of  the  influences  of  such  a  place,  are  apt  not  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend,  and  there  is  nothing  going  on  that  makes  atten- 
dance worth  while.  But  the  main  question  in  regard  to  the  play- 
ground is  not  that  the  children  should  come,  but  that  they  should  get 
something  worth  while  when  they  do  come,  and  for  this,  supervision, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  thought  of  the  playground  promoters  was  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  grounds  was  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets ;  but  they 
might  quite  as  well  have  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  public  school 
was  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets.  Both  the  playgrounds  and 
the  schools  serve  this  purpose,  but  we  could  hardly  say  that  this  is 
the  object  of  either  of  them.  The  ideals  of  the  playgrounds  have 
become  nearly  as  definite  today  as  the  ideals  of  the  school,  and  the 
playground  specialists  believe  that  the  objects  which  can  be  achieved 
through  organized  play  are  no  less  important  than  the  objects  attained 
through  the  school  itself." 


I 


We  are  glad  to  note,  clip,  and  pass  along  with  our  hearty  approval, 
the  following,  from  an  exchange  paper,  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools: — "Indiana  has  decided  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
North  Dakota  and  provide  instruction  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
for  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  syllabus 
is  prepared  by  the  state  board  of  education ;  the  students  pursue  their 
studies  at  home  under  the  guidance  of  their  parents  or  Sunday  School 
teachers;  they  are  examined  at  stated  intervals  and  credit  is  given 
if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  literary  and  not  the  theological 
aspects  of  the  Bible  are  studied,  and  the  work  is  voluntary.  This 
method  of  teaching  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  persons  who 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Bible  teaching  in  the  schools  means  sectarian 
partiality.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  consistent  opponent  of  sec- 
tarianism in  the  public  schools  would  find  it  difficult  to  object  to  the 
proposed  plan.  It  is  certainly  time  that  the  youth  of  our  land  began 
the  impartial  study  of  this  literary  masterpiece  of  the  ages  and  be- 
come as  conversant  with  its  gems  in  lyric  prose,  its  proverbs,  prophe- 
cies and  its  value  from  a  historical  standpoint  as  they  are  with  the  odes 
of  Homer,  the  letters  of  Cicero  or  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  and  that  of  more  modem  times.  The  more  speedily  the 
work  spreads  to  other  states  the  better." 


President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot,  has  written  to  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Chamberlain,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  request  for  a  brief 
statement  upon  one  or  more  of  the  great  educational  movements  of 
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the  day,  as  follows : — "For  me  the  most  interesting  educational  topic  of 
the  present  time  is  how  to  get  an  education  of  high  cultural  value 
out  of  the  teaching  of  exact  science  and  the  inductive  method,  and 
the  imperatively  needed  training  to  skill  of  all  sorts, — eye,  hand, 
ear,  and  nervous  system  generally.  In  your  place  I  should  try  to  get 
this  problem  dealt  with  by  several  persons  who  approach  it  from  dif- 
ferent directions.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  called  concrete  and  prac- 
tical training  is  capable  of  imparting  a  high  degree  of  culture,  a 
strong  power  of  application  and  a  disciplined  memory;  but  our  school 
systems  have  not  yet  learnt  to  do  it." 

In  sending  us  this  interesting  statement,  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes 
us  that  he  did  not  include  this  question  in  the  general  program  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  should  be  discussed  by  very 
many  people  informally  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in 
educational  meetings  where  there  could  be  short  contributions  from 
a  large  number.  Perhaps  after  a  few  years  of  such  discussion  it  could 
be  profitably  made  a  topic  for  the  general  session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


^^% 
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Foreign  Notes 

Household  Arts  in  Great  Britain.  Practical  training  in  house- 
hold arts  has  long  been  included  in  the  program  of  elementary  schools 
for  girls  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  secondary  schools  have 
been  slow  to  follow  this  example.  The  Cheltenholm  College  for 
women  was  one  of  the  first  to  announce  courses  of  instruction  in  do- 
mestic arts  and  at  this  time  all  the  best  secondary  schools  for  girls 
have  provided  for  the  subject.  The  Clapham  High  School,  London, 
maintains  an  elaborate  course  leading  to  the  diploma  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  technical  education  of  women.  The  teachers  of 
this  branch  are  trained  in  special  normal  schools  or  departments 
which  are  now  found  in  all  the  chief  cities.  Several  of  these  schools 
have  very  ample  equipment  for  the  practical  training  which  includes 
cooking,  laundry  work,  cutting  and  making  garments,  care  of  infants, 
bookkeeping,  home  sanitation.  These  arts  are  supplemented  by  the 
related  sciences,  biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 

King's  College,  London,  has  developed  a  model  course  covering 
three  years  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  domestic  science  instituted  by 
the  University  of  London. 


Belgium.  The  school  law  which  has  been  pending  in  the  Belgian 
legislature  for  two  years  was  passed  in  the  lower  House,  February 
18th,  of  the  current  year.  It  must  pass  the  Senate  also,  but  its  suc- 
cess there  seems  to  be  assured.  By  this  measure  education  is  made 
compulsory  up  to  the  14th  year  of  age,  and  the  financial  condition 
of  teachers  is  improved  somewhat.  On  the  whole  the  law  is  very 
favorable  to  parochial  schools. 


Belgian  Teachers  vs.  The  Kindergarten.  One  result  of  the 
work  of  Montessori  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
training  of  young  children  and  especially  in  the  principles  under- 
lying the  Froebelian  system.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
latter  has  broader  and  deeper  conception  of  the  child  nature  than  the 
Montessori  system,  and  that  the  principles  are  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  strict  uniformity  in  the  use  of  material  and  sequence  of  exer- 
cises. The  Belgian  Federation  of  Teachers  in  its  last  annual  meeting 
entered  a  protest  against  the  indifference  to  this  subject,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  kindergarten  or  Froebel  schools  in  every  commune  with  care- 
ful regard  to  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions,  with  garden  and  play 
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grounds  attached,  and  provided  with  teachers  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  system. 

Attention  was  called  during  the  discussion  to  the  example  of  France 
where  the  Froebelian  system  has  commanded  the  support  of  a  notable 
company  of  officials  and  authors.  Among  these  are  Madame  Girard, 
inspectress  of  infant  schools  at  Paris;  Madame  de  Kergomar,  gen- 
eral inspectress  of  infant  schools,  and  the  abbe  Klein.  The  last  named 
has  conducted  a  veritable  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  cause  in  cities  of 
France  and  Belgium. 


Continuation  Schools  in  France.  France,  which  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  evening  classes  and 
courses  of  popular  lectures  for  youths  and  adults  has  only  just 
awakened  to  the  need  of  an  organized  system  of  continuation  schools 
or  classes.  Bills  are  pending  before  the  legislature  for  prolonging 
the  period  of  obligatory  school  attendance  by  at  least  three  years  or 
from  13  to  16  years  of  age.  Such  action  is  preliminary  to  demand 
for  public  provision  for  continuation  schools.  Meanwhile  munici- 
palities and  private  persons  are  establishing  schools  of  this  order  in 
many  centers.  An  example  is  afforded  by  an  experiment  in  the  city 
of  Nancy.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  city  authorities,  and 
various  societies,  among  them  the  association  of  former  pupils,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trade  and  Industrial  Unions,  there  has  been 
organized  in  the  higher  primary  school  of  Nancy,  a  continuation 
course  which  in  a  period  of  three  years  has  given  systematic  instruc- 
tion to  about  500  apprentices.  The  classes  are  held  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  half  past  six  to  quarter  of  eight.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  attend  with  the 
sanction  and  the  assistance  of  their  employers.  The  state  grants  a 
subsidy  to  this  work. 


Tribute  to  the  Danes  by  the  Canadian  Commission: — The 
Danes  excel  in  having  levelled  up  in  general;  we  in  Canada  excel  in 
the  exceptions.  Take  one  illustration.  They  send  large  quantities  of 
butter,  bacon  and  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom.  They  get  high  prices 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  quality  resulting  from  their  methods 
of  managing.  They  take  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  annually  over 
eight  millions  of  dollars  more  than  other  nations  obtain  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  products.  They  get  more,  as  a  premium  on  the 
quality  of  their  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs,  than  is  spent  on  our  whole 
system  of  rural  education  in  Canada.  That  is  a  large  tribute  collected 
from  a  foreign  nation  by  the  ability  of  these  people.  They  are 
using  it  for  further  training  and  further  enlightenment  and  further 
development. 
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Eeligious  Instruction  in  Australasia.  The  universal  interest 
manifested  at  the  present  time  in  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in 
public  schools  gives  importance  to  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
system  of  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  features  of  this  system  are 
as  follows : —  The  school  teacher  in  school  hours  gives  selected  lessons 
from  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  but  is  not  allowed  to  give  sec- 
tarian teaching.  Any  minister  of  religion  is  entitled  in  school  hours, 
on  days  to  be  arranged  with  the  school  committee  to  give  children  of 
his  own  denomination,  separated  from  others,  an  hour's  religious  in- 
struction. Any  parent  may  withdraw  his  child  from  all  religious 
teaching  if  he  objects  to  such  religious  instruction  being  given.  The 
system  which  originated  in  South  Wales  has  been  adopted  by  Tas- 
mania, and  Western  Australia.  Queensland  requires  religious  in- 
struction in  all  the  state  schools  since  1910.  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  will  probably  follow  these  examples. 


Miscellaneous.  The  international  institute  of  pedagogy  at  Brus- 
sels opened  its  second  semester  March  first  of  the  current  year.  Among 
the  courses  announced  one  of  the  most  complete  is  that  in  the  "psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  abnormal  children  or  those  of  arrested  de- 
velopment." The  course  will  be  given  by  well-known  experts,  among 
them.  Dr.  Boulenger  of  the  special  school  at  Brabant,  Dr.  Dupureux 
physician  in  the  special  school  at  Ghent,  and  the  directress  of  this 
school,  Mme.  de  Rudder-Lavraese.  The  attendants  upon  this  course,  if 
they  desire,  can  pass  an  examination  for  a  diploma. 

The  Tenth  International  Congress  on  commercial  education  held 
at  Budapest  August  31  to  September  5  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  twenty  nations  and  the  reports  presented  showed  marked 
progress  in  the  provision  for  commercial  education  throughout  cen- 
tral and  northern  Europe;  Belgium  and  Holland  are  specially  noted 
in  this  respect. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  expansion  maintained  an- 
nually by  the  Society  which  organized  the  Congress  will  be  held 
the  coming  summer  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  course  will  include 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  literature  and  art  of  Spain. 

A.  T.  S. 
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THE  IDEAL  SOUND  EXEMPLIFIER.  An  aid  to  the  primary 
teachers  in  imparting  accurate  pronunciation  and  in  securing  rapid 
progress  in  reading.  By  a  Sister  of  Saint  Joseph  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
Mass.     Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.     Price  15c. 

This  little  book  is  so  important  and  valuable  that  we  are  glad 
to  give  it  the  first  place  in  our  book  review  department  in  this  niunber  of 
Education  which  devotes  several  pages  to  the  subject  of  Reading  in  the 
public  schools.  Whatever  reading  method  is  adopted,  the  child  must 
be  taught  Phonics  if  he  is  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  reading 
and  spelling.  This  little  book  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  elemental 
sounds  of  the  English  language.  First  we  have  the  short  vowels  fol- 
lowed by  one  consonant ;  then  by  more  than  one.  Next  the  long  sound 
of  the  vowels  and  their  equivalents  are  given.  Then  in  succession  we 
find  Italian  A  long  and  short ;  broad  A ;  the  diphthongs  oi,  ou,  ow,  oy ; 
circumflex  A,  E,  O ;  00  short  and  long ;  and  the  wave  sound  of  E  and  I. 
Besides  the  397  different  Families  which  include  more  than  three  thou- 
sand words,  a  comprehensive  Key  to  the  Sounds,  ten  useful  Exercises, 
and  a  complete  and  well-arranged  Family  Index  are  found  in  "The  Ideal 
Sound  Exemplifier."  The  manual  is  adapted  for  use  with  any  text  book 
and  will  enable  teachers  to  give  the  children  a  complete  and  thorough 
drill  on  the  elemental  sounds  of  English,  after  which  both  reading  and 
spelling  will  be  easy  and  natural.  We  heartily  recommend  the  work  of 
the  author  to  teachers  of  beginning  reading. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  A  constructive  study  applied  to  New 
York  City.  By  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director 
of  the  course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, School  Efficiency  Series.  Edited  by  Paul  H.  Hanus.  World  Book 
Company.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

This  book  deals  with  one  of  the  larger  aspects  of  public  education. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  ten  or  more  volumes  in  the 
"School  Efficiency  Series"  growing  out  of  the  work  of  Professor  Hanus 
and  his  associates  on  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  The  principles  un- 
derlying the  series  are  of  universal  application.  The  present  volume 
treats  of  school  supervision  as  a  complex  and  difficult  problem  and  states 
that  while  it  is  firmly  and  widely  established  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  it  is  far  from  being  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  Two  important 
constructive  suggestions  are  especially  emphasized :  first,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  system;  and  second,  a  Supervisory  Council  made  up 
of  existing  supervisory  ofBcers  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  The 
latter   suggestion,   if    carried   out,   would   substitute  co-operation  under 
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leadership,  for  a  sometimes  dangerous  centralization  of  authority  in  ad- 
ministering school  affairs.  Superintendents  and  members  of  School 
Boards,  will  find  this  book  especially  suggestive  and  helpful. 

FIVE  MESSAGES  TO  TEACHERS  OP  PRIMARY  READING.  By 
Nettie  Alice  Sawyer,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Primary  Education, 
Seattle,  Wash.    Rand,  McNally  &  Company.    Price  $1.00. 

A  helpful  manual  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers  of  begin- 
ning reading.  The  "messages"  concern  blackboard  work,  the  primer, 
word  study,  seat  work,  and  supplementary  work. 

TRAINING  THE  GIRL.  By  William  A.  McKeever.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Professor  McKeever  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Education.  He 
is  a  keen  observer  and  facile  in  the  expression  of  wholesome  truths  and 
practical  measures  relating  to  the  upbringing  of  young  citizens  of  both 
sexes.  This  book  is  "affectionately  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
millions  of  growing  girls  in  the  United  State  of  America."  We  foresee 
that  its  influence  will  not  be  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  any  single 
country.  Part  one  considers  industrial  training;  part  two  Social  train- 
ing; part  three  vocational  training;  part  four  service  training.  There 
are  numerous  full  page  illustrations. 

BACKWARD  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN.  By  Edmund  B. 
Huey.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  12  mo.,  cloth,  221  pages, 
illustrated,  $1.40. 

Each  of  the  more  populous  states  has  several  thousand  mental  defec- 
tives, large  numbers  of  whom  are  attending  the  public  schools.  They  usu- 
ally make  little  progress  and  are  distressingly  disturbing  factors  in  the 
regular  classes.  In  Germany,  and  recently  in  France,  and  in  some  of 
our  large  cities,  these  children  are  being  placed  in  special  classes  or  in 
special  schools,  according  to  the  degree  of  defect.  Teachers  and  school 
experience  immediate  relief,  and  the  children  themselves  are  the  great- 
est beneficiaries.  All  the  schools  have  these  defectives,  and  the  problem 
of  recognizing  and  caring  for  them  is  an  immediately  pressing  one  in  all 
our  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Following  a  year  in  the  clinics  of  Paris,  Dr.  Huey's  position  in  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  involved 
making  a  mental  examination  of  each  new  admission  to  this,  one  of  the 
largest  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  As  research  psychologist 
to  the  institution  Dr.  Huey  made  careful  psychological  study  of  35  selected 
cases  which  represent  the  transition  zone  between  feeble-ymindedness  and 
non-feeble-mindedness.  These  are  just  the  border  cases  that  puzzle  the 
school  principal  or  the  clinician.  In  this  volume  he  presents  case  after  case 
representing  various  types  and  groups  of  backward  and  feeble-minded 
children.    The  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  child  and  the 
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salient  features  of  different  groups  are  clearly  stated,  with  charts  which 
graphically  present  the  results  of  various  measurements  and  tests. 

ENGLISH  FOR  THE  NON-ENGLISH.  By  Norman  Fergus  Black,  M. 
A.,  D.  Paed.,  author  of  "A  History  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  Old  North- 
west," etc.  Eegina  Book  Shop,  Ltd.,  Publishing  Dept.,  Eegina,  Sash. 
Cloth,  price  $1.00  net.  211  pages. 

Dr.  Black's  volume  is  based  upon  reports  of  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  experts  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  necessary 
to  teach  our  National  tongue  to  children  of  non-English-speaking  paren- 
tage. The  book  is  a  serious  attempt  to  bring  sober  experience  to  bear 
upon  this  burning  educational  question. 

JATAKA  TALES.  Eetold  by  Ellen  C.  Babbitt,  106  pages,  43  illustra- 
tions.    The  Century  Company.,    40  cents  net. 

The  Jataka  Tales  form  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists. 
Miss  Babbitt  has  selected  some  of  the  most  entertaining,  and  adapted 
them  to  the  child's  vocabulary.  Quaint  humor  and  gentle  earnestness 
distinguish  these  legends.  They  teach  many  wholesome  lessons,  among 
them  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals. 

HANDBOOK  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN 
BOSTON.  Foreword  by  David  Snedden,  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Massachusetts.  Compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Vocational  Training, — of  the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston, 
Educational  Department;  and  edited  by  Thomas  C.  McCracken,  A.  M. 
Cloth,  301  pages.    Price  $1.25  net,  postpaid. 

This  volume  deserves  a  very  wide  circulation  and  is  gfetting  it.  It 
directs  the  inquirer  to  the  proper  place  to  secure  training  for  the  pro- 
fessions, for  business,  for  the  household  arts,  for  social  settlement  work, 
for  work  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  crippled,  etc.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful  to  teachers,  parents,  pastors  and  all  who  are  called  upon  to  ad-  " 
vise  and  direct  young  people  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  It  will  fill 
a  felt  want  for  a  source  of  information  about  specific,  actual,  "going" 
schools  and  courses  where  the  best  training  can  be  found  under  compe- 
tent instructors.  The  Women's  League  has  done  a  real  service  to  humani- 
ty in  preparing  the  volume,  which  has  a  more  than  local  significance, 
since  it  will  prove  suggestive  to  multitudes  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  understand  that  it  has  been  placed  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  in  each  of  its  twelve  branches,  that  eighty-three  copies  have  been 
taken  by  the  Boston  public  schools  and  that  it  has  been  bought  by  Chajn- 
bers  of  Commerce,  Universities,  Libraries,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, Settlements,  Homes  for  Children,  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
School  Principals,  Employers  and  Manufacturers  all  over  the  United 
States. 
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CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1877-1913.  By  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics  in.  Columbia  University.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

There  was  a  real  need  for  this  volume  and  it  meets  that  need  well. 
Such  subjects  as  "The  Restoration  of  White  Dominion  in  the  South," 
"The  Campaign  of  1896,"  "Imperialism,"  "Mr.  Taft  and  Republican  Disin- 
tegration," are  handled  in  an  impartial  way  that  commands  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  author's  powers  of  observation  and  self-efface- 
ment. 

THE  TEACHERS'  STORY-TELLER'S  BOOK.  By  Alice  O'Grady,  of 
the  Kindergarten  Department,  Teachers  College,  and  Frances  Throop,  of 
the  Pickard  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  Price 
$1.00 

There  is  always  room  for  one  more  book  of  this  kind.  These  stories 
are  for  children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age.  A  few  of  them  are  in 
verse,  the  first  ones  are  short  and  they  grow  gradually  longer  as  the 
pages  are  turned.  The  collection  includes  some  of  the  old  favorites  like 
"The  Little  Red  Hen,"  "Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears,"  "Chicken 
Little,"  etc.  and  some  good  ones  that  are  less  familiar. 

The  Continents  and  their  People.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  A  supplemen- 
tary  Geography.  By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain,  E.  D.  B.  S.  B.  De- 
partment of  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Education, 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price, 
$.55. 

This  is  an  admirable  supplementary  reader  giving  a  large  nimiber 
of  interesting  facts  and  a  vivid  impression  of  life  in  the  great  southern 
half  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

SELECTED  READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Harriet  E. 
Tuell  and  Roy  W.  Hatch,  Teachers  of  History  in  the  High  School, 
Somerville,  Mass.     Price,  $1.40.     Ginn  &  Company. 

This  book  includes  within  the  compass  of  one  volume  of  about 
five  hundred  pages  the  maximum  amount  of  outside  reading  required 
for  admission  to  college.  It  offers  to  the  school  with  a  small  library 
a  variety  of  collateral  reading  hitherto  possible  only  to  the  school 
with  most  abundant  library  facilities. 

The  readings  are  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  material.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  such  extracts  from  secondary  authori- 
ties as  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but 
with  these  are  many  vivid  side  lights  from  the  sources  and  an  oc- 
casional  bit   of  spirited   verse. 

While  biography  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  order  to  make  Eng- 
land's heroic  figures  live  again,  emphasis  is  laid  also  upon  social  and 
industrial  conditions.    The  selections  have  been  chosen  with  two  ideas 
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in  mind ;  historical  accuracy  and  attractiveness.  Tliey  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  so  that  each  period  receives  its  proportionate 
share  of  illustration. 

THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  GIRLS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
By  Catherine  Chisholm,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls.  With  diagrams.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
Price  $1.10  net. 

The  standards  of  today  in  reference  to  safe-guarding  the  health  of 
our  school  children  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  past.  Some  of  the 
modern  methods  of  medical  inspection  used  by  an  able  woman  doctor  in 
England  are  here  presented.  They  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
parents,  teachers,  heads  of  girls'  schools  and  colleges  and  to  the  more 
mature  and  thoughtful  of  the  girls  themselves.  The  relations  of  health 
to  scholarship  are  brought  out. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  EPIC.  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  EPICS  TOLD 
IN  STORY.  By  H.  A.  Guerber,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
Litt.  D.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

This  sumptuous  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  puts  the 
treasures  of  ages  within  reach  of  the  modern  reader.  No  education  i? 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Aeneid,  the 
Cid,  the  Luciad,  the  Divine  Comedy,  The  Arthurian  Cycle,  Robin  Hood, 
The  Faerie  Queene,  the  Nibelungenlied,  the  Mahabharata,  Hiawatha  and 
the  others,  given  with  reasonable  fulness  in  this  handsomely  illus- 
trated book.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  gather  them  all  into  one  volume 
and  the  book  should  find  a  wide  usefulness  in  schools  and  colleges,  public 
libraries  and  the  home.  It  is  an  age  of  story  telling  and  here  are  the 
•world's  great  stories  worthily  retold. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  COMPOSITION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Instructor  in  English  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Isabel  McKinney,  Teacher  of  English  in  the  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Ginn  and  Company.  12  mo.  cloth.  300 
pages.     Price  90  cents. 

Contains  material  for  a  two-year  course  —  in  the  embodiment  of  a 
-new  idea.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  rather  than  on  forms  and  formal  rules. 

THE  GOLDEN  PATH  BOOK.  A  School  Reader.  By  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Edward  Law- 
xence  Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Price,  45  cents  net. 

The  Golden  Rule  Series  is  compiled  in  response  to  a  general  demand 
-for  systematic  graded  instruction  in  morals  in  the  schools.  In  this  series 
morals  are  taught  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  fairy  tale,  myth,  allegory, 
parable,  etc.,  the  pupil  being  allowed  to  do  his  own  moralizing.     The 
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present  volume  is  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  and  contains 
selections  of  great  variety,  ranging  from  Hindu  fables  to  poems  of  Long- 
fellow. The  book  is  admirable  in  every  respect  and  should  find  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness. 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.  By  Frederick  M.  Tisdel,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Engli^  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  New  York.  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian  Company.     Price  90  cents,  net. 

Part  I  of  this  book  contains  chapters  on  the  Epic,  the  Romance  and 
Novel,  the  Drama,  the  Essay,  the  Public  Address,  Narrative  and  Lyric 
.Poetry,  as  literary  types.  Part  two  takes  up  a  brief  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  according  to  its  chronological  divisions 
— the  Old  English  Period,  the  Middle  English  Period,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Puritan  Age,  Classicism,  Romanticism,  and  the  Victorian  Era.  The  book 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  introductions  and  notes  of  the  anno- 
tated editions  of  literary  masterpieces  commonly  used  in  secondary 
schools. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  GIRLS.     A  S.  Barnes  Company. 

The  author,  Mr.  E.  W.  Weaver  has  done  notable  work  in  vocational 
guidance  as  chairman  of  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of  the  New  York 
City  High  School  Teachers'  Association  and  recently  as  Director  of  tha 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
book  will  help  to  direct  the  right  girl  to  the  right  place. 

GRIMM.  DIE  SIEBEN  REISEN  SINBADS  DES  SEEMANNES. 
Edited  with  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary  by  K.  C.  H.  Drechsel,  A.  M. ; 
Master  of  German,  Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth,  16  mo. 
180  pages,  illustrated.    Price,  40  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

The  Sinbad  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights  have  a  perennial  in- 
terest. When  presented,  as  here,  in  pure,  lively,  and  idiomatic  German, 
they  provide  a  text  for  supplementary  reading  that  will  be  welcomed  both 
by  teacher  and  pupil. 

PICK'S,  HIN  UND  HER.  — EIN  BUCH  FUR  DIE  KINDER.  By  H. 
H.  Fick,  Supervisor  of  German,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Cloth,  12mo, 
90  pages,  with  illustrations.     Price,  30  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

This  simple  German  reader,  prepared  for  classes  of  young  pupils, 
contains  a  hundred  selections,  comprising  short  stories,  anecdotes,  verses. 
etc.  These  are  all  worded  in  comparatively  elementary  language,  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
pupils,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  some  idea  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  German.  The  author's  two  previous  books  of  the  same 
nature,  Dies  und  Das,  and  Nev  und  Alt.  have  proven  very  successful  for 
beginners'  classes,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
preceding  ones. 
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SOLID  GEOMETRY  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  SYLLABUS  METHOD. 
By  Eugene  Randolph  Smith,  A.  M.,  Head  Master,  Park  School,  Baltimore, 
Md.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  syllabus  method  teaches  pupils  how  to  discover  the  proofs  o£ 
geometric  theorems  for  themselves,  rather  than  merely  allowing  them 
to  memorize.  Hence  this  book  is  in  line  with  present  day  tendencies.  It 
is  commendable  also  for  the  abundance  of  its  exercises,  containing  six 
hundred  of  great  variety,  including  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-fivo 
recent  college  entrance  examination  questions.  The  diagrams  are  good, 
and  the  book  is  strongly  and  attractively  bound. 

SHORTER  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  W.  H.  Eraser  and  J.  Squair,  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Romance  Department,  University  of  Toronto.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company.     Price  $1.10. 

Especially  designed  for  elementary  classes  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Contains  numerous  oral  exercises.  There  is  a  phonetic  transcription  of 
the  French  of  the  first  ten  lessons  for  the  use  of  teachers  who  prefer 
to  begin  with  the  spoken  rather  than  the  written  language. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  AN  ACTRESS.  By  Elsie  Janis.  New  York.  D.  Aj.- 
pleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

Miss  Janis  has  produced  a  bright,  sparkling  little  book,  which  does 
honor  to  her  head  and  heart.  It  is  intense,  it  is  natural,  sometimes  ridic 
ulous,  sometimes  delicious,  and  withal  at  times  very  sensible,  practical 
and  womanly.  The  nine  men  who  pour  their  love  at  her  feet  are :  The 
College  Boy,  The  Lawyer,  The  Composer,  The  Actor,  The  Platonic  Friend, 
The  Millionaire,  The  Literary  Man,  The  Farmer  (back  home  whom  she 
loved  years  ago) ,  and  The  Stranger.  But  the  last  alas !  is  but  a  dream, 
the  man  she  would  like  to  find.  She  shows  much  skill  in  handling  deli- 
cate situations.  The  book  will  make  one  laugh.  It  will  arouse  tender 
memories.     On  the  whole  its  influence  is  for  good. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  tlie  April  Lippincott't  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Horace  Howard  Furnens,  edits  some  interesting  letters  from  this  remarkable  genius,  who 
was  the  recognized  authority  on  all  matters  Shakespearean.  They  throw  most  interesting 
side  lights  on  Dr.  Furness'e  character. 

Th?  student  of  art  should  not  miss  seeing  the  Century's  Modern  Art  Number  (April),  as 
it  contains  a  richly  illustrated  symposium  on  "  This  Traditional  Age  of  Art, ' '  which  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  and  analyze  every  phase  of  American  painting. 

There  is  a  strong  out-of-door  flavor  in  the  April  number  of  St.  Xicholat.  The  readers 
of  E.  T.  Keyser's  article,  ■"  Tlie  Boys  Fishing  Kit,"  is  sure  to  be  seized  with  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  at  once,  tishtng  rod  in  baud,  emulate  the  skill  and  patience  of  Sir  Isaac 
Walton. 

The  April  11  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  lledxcal  Association  claims  that  en- 
tirelv  aside  from  moral  or  sentimental  reasons,  and  considered  simply  as  a  scientlflc  regu- 
lation in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  abolishing  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  from  every  ship 
and  station  of  the  Navy  will   recommend  itself  to  the  vast  majority  of   the  American 

The  busy  person  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  novels  but  finds  no  time 
to  read  them,  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  and  read  the  "Recent 
Reflections  of  a  Novel  Reader. ' '  Novels  commendable  and  otherwise  are  skilfully  and 
keenly  criticised  in  this  most  engrossing  article. 
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Westerly,  E.  I. 
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PKOGRAM 

Friday  Afternoon,  April  I7th 
Manning  Hall 

2.45     Addbess  of  Welcome. 

President  Faunce. 
General  Subject :  "Present  Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  of  English." 

3.00     Theme  Weiting — "The  hand  of  little  employment  hath 
the  daintier  sense." 
George  Wyllys  Benedict,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Brown  University. 

3.30     Oeal  Composition. 

Ernest  Cobb,   Head  of  English  Department,   B.   M.   C. 
Durfee  High  School,  Fall  Eiver. 

4.00     Teaching  to  Bead.* 

Henry    Seidel    Canby,    Assistant   Professor   of   English, 

Yale  University. 
Discussion. 

•This  jiaper  was  pledged  by  the  author  to  another  magazine  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  plan  of  publishing  the  Association's  program  in  "Educa- 
tion "    It  is  therefore  omitted  here.— Editor  "Education." 
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Friday  Evening,  April  17th 
Lyman  Gymnasium 

6.30     Sixth  Annual  Dinnek  of  the  Association. 

Informal  After-Dinner  Speeches — President  Faunce  and 
others. 

Illustrated  Lecture — Student  Life  in  Mediaeval  Univer- 
sities, by  Arthur  O.  iS'orton,  Professor  of  Education^ 
Wellesley  College. 

Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 


Saturday  Morning,  April  18th 
9.30     Business  Meeting. 
General  Subject :  "The  Eeorganization  of  History  Teaching." 

9.45     College  Enteance  Requieements  in  Histoet  j  Theobt 

AND  PeaCTICE. 

William    MacDonald,    Professor    of    American    History, 
Brown  University. 

10.15     The  Keconsteuction  of  Histoet  Teaching. 

J.  Madison  Gathany,  Head  of  History  Department,  Hope 
Street  High  School,  Providence. 

10.45     Histoet  in  the  Elementaey  Schools. 

Samuel  Burnett  Howe,  Department  of  History,  South  Side 
High  School,  K'ewark,  ;N'.  J. 

Discussion. 


A  recent  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
asserts  that  the  results  of  the  History  examinations  are  poorer  than  those  In 
any  other  subject,  and  points  out  that  at  some  time  In  the  not  far  distant  fu- 
ture, the  question  may  be  presented  to  the  Board  whether  it  will  continue  the 
present  History  requirements,  or  deliberately  change  Us  requirements,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  work  that  Is  now  being  done  in  the  schools. 


Theme  Writing 

Geoege  Wyllys  Benedict,  Associate  Peofessok  of  English, 

Beown  Tjniveesity. 

"The  Hand  of  Little  Employment  hath  the  Daintier  Sense'' 

f"""""''°""'"""«|HE  last  time  I  read  Hamlet  I  happened  for  some 
I  rr^  I  reason  or  other  to  be  particularly  struck  by  the 
I  I  I  remark  that  I  have  taken  for  my  text:  "The  hand 
I  I  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense."     It 

§]iiiiiiiiiiiiQii iniic|  kept  running  in  my  head;  and  presently,  perhaps 

I  I   because  I  was  at  the  moment  somewhat  pressed  with 

I  1   theme-reading,   it  appeared  to  take  on   an  unex- 

*'"""""" """*  pected  significance  as  a  pedagogical  precept.    At  all 

events,  it  got  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with  some  questions  and 
doubts  as  to  the  proper  ends  and  methods  of  courses  in  theme- 
writing;  and  in  trying  to  answer  my  questions  and  allay  my 
doubts  I  found  myself  recurring  to  Hamlet's  words.  The  question 
of  most  importance  was  briefly  this :  whether  present  tendencies  in 
the  teaching  of  composition  are  likely  to  make  our  courses  in 
writing  truly  serviceable  to  liberal  education,  and  whether  those 
courses  have  not  in  very  many  instances  failed  to  do  all  that  they 
should  for  liberal  education  because  they  have  been  so  much  con- 
cerned with  teaching  the  art  of  writing  as  a  practical  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  is  something  of  a  paradox,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  training  in  composition  need  not  be  skill  in  writing;  but 
that  is  what  I  mean.  The  skill,  the  practical  facility  in  expres- 
sion, desirable  as  it  is,  may  be  properly  enough  thought  of  as  a 
sort  of  by-product;  the  chief  thing  to  be  sought  in  composition 
courses  that  form  part  of  a  scheme  of  truly  liberal  education  may 
be  instruction  in  reading.  In  other  words,  a  very  important  ob- 
ject of  training  in  composition,  and  for  some  students  the  most 
important  object,  is  the  appreciation  of  good  style. 

This  purpose  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  somewhat  obscured 
by  other  purposes,  perhaps  more  important  for  the  general  run  of 
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studente.  I  do  not  underrate  the  value,  in  practical  ways,  of  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do  for  our  poorer  students.  Nor  do  I  deny 
the  real  educative  value  of  our  efforts.  Even  spelling  drill  has  a 
claim  to  be  called  educative.  Real  education  is  not  fully  defined 
by  saying  that  its  end  is  the  utmost  possible  stimulation  and 
development  of  individual  powers  and  aptitudes.  Its  programme 
includes  the  teaching  of  universal,  normal,  standard  modes  of 
thought,  emotion,  will,  and  expression.  That  is  the  first  business, 
indeed,  of  real  education.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  anecdote  told 
of  that  child  and  disciple  of  individualism,  the  second  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley. She  was  considering  where  she  should  send  her  boy  to  school. 
Some  friend  advised  her,  in  the  stereotyped  formula,  to  "send 
him  where  he  would  be  taught  to  think  for  himself."  "Oh,  God," 
she  replied,  "let  me  send  him  where  he  will  be  taught  to  think  like 
other  people !"  And  if  there  is  a  real  educative  value  in  the  teach- 
ing of  correctness,  which  is  about  all  that  we  hope  to  do  for 
our  poorer  students,  surely  there  is  much  more  in  what  we  try 
to  do  for  our  better  students  in  the  way  of  enlarging  their  vocabu- 
lary and  developing  their  sentence-sense ;  forming  in  their  minds 
useful  habits  of  gathering,  sorting,  and  arranging  ideas ;  sharpen- 
ing their  powers  of  observation;  and  stimulating  their  interest  in 
the  substance  and  method  of  contemporary  thought.  We  shall  all 
agree,  surely,  that  it  is  altogether  worth  while  to  try  to  get  our 
students  to  use  their  eyes  sharply  on  their  surroundings;  to  open 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  great  ideas ;  to  think  steadily,  in- 
stead of  in  unrelated  fragments;  and  to  give  the  implements  of 
their  expression  edge  and  temper. 

The  problem,  so  far,  is  not  what  to  get,  but  how  to  get  it.  If  you 
have  not  already  read  it,  by  all  means  read  Professor  Canby's"  ex- 
cellent article  on  "Writing  English",  in  the  April  Harper's,  His 
classification  of  us  all  as  Know-Nothings,  Do-Nothings,  Formal- 
ists, or  Optimists,  according  to  our  several  ways  of  facing  our  prob- 
lem, is  so  trenchant  that  anybody  ought  to  hesitate  to  disagree  with 
him,  even  on  a  point  of  emphasis,  and  hesitate  still  more  to  enter 
the  lists  with  him  in  the  discussion  of  methods.  I,  for  one,  am 
going  to  do  nothing  so  bold.  It  may  be,  though,  that  there  is  room 
in  his  classification  for  some  other  types:  there  are,  for  example, 
the  Veneerers;  also  the  Spider-Drivers.     But  I  have  nothing  to 
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say  here  about  methods,  good  or  bad.  My  interest  is  just  now  to 
see  whether  our  teaching  cannot  be  enriched  by  a  new  purpose  and 
a  different  emphasis. 

Composition  work  ought  to  cultivate  a  sense  for  style.  It  ought 
to  give  us  the  power  to  read  with  fuller  pleasure  what  is  fine  and 
good.  We  are  inundated  with  a  flood  of  books  of  specimens, — 
of  narration,  of  description,  of  argument  and  debate,  of  literary 
criticism,  of  personal  essays,  of  articles  on  scientific  questions,  of 
editorials,  of  after-dinner  speeches  and  occasional  addresses,  of 
long  themes  arid  short  themes,  of  themes  good  and  themes  bad,  of 
all  the  types  of  discourse  singly  and  collectively, — the  best  speci- 
mens "in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral, 
pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical- 
ccmical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individable  or  poem  unlimited" 
— and  of  us  all  there  is  no  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  but  would 
bubble  out  his  faith  in  reading  as  a  help  to  writing.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  turn  the  tables.  What  does  writing  do  for  our  reading? 
Well,  of  course  it  sets  us  to  reading  the  cyclopaedias  and  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodical  purveyors  of  tabloid  information — and 
very  interesting  they  are — it  sends  us  to  these  for  our  "original" 
themes ;  and  we  read  novels  that  have  to  be  summarized  and  criti- 
cized ;  and  we  read  representative  essays  on  questions  that  have  to 
be  discussed  in  the  classroom ;  to  say  nothing  of  our  reading  of  the 
excellent  specimens  I  have  mentioned.  And  so  our  course  in 
writing  gets  us  to  do  a  certain  bulk  of  reading,  anyvray.  But  this 
is  reading;  what  do  we  get  for  our  reading  from  our  writing? 
Unless  it  cultivates  a  sense  for  style,  we  get  little  or  nothing.  And 
if  I  have  seemed  to  be  needlessly  elaborate  about  a  perfectly  plain 
matter,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  for 
style  is  not  a  very  certain  result  of  our  practice  in  writing,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  justification  of  our  work 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  students  than  we  might  at  first  think. 

To  attain  this  end,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  turn  our 
students  out  finished  stylists,  in  either  the  less  or  the  more  re- 
spectable meaning  of  the  word.  "A  thing  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  badly,"  as  Chesterton  says.  Even  the  unsuccessful 
trial  of  any  art  gives  one  a  better  understanding  of  the  worth  of 
successful  achievement.     Possibly  it  is  precisely  for  those  stu- 
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dents  who  do  not  and  cannot  become  good  writers  that  this  way 
of  regarding  composition  work  is  most  useful.  The  boy  with  a 
natural  bent  for  an  art,  for  writing  or  music  or  drawing,  is  going 
to  see  without  help  the  technical  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome 
(though  probably  he  will  not  realize  them  fully),  and  will  in- 
stinctively understand  something  of  the  skill  of  the  great  artist. 
The  boy  of  no  such  natural  sympathetic  insight  will  learn  a 
harder  lesson,  and  for  him  a  more  needful  one,  by  failure.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  will  ever  come  to  the  point  of  appreciation  that 
his  more  gifted  fellow  reaches;  but  if  he  cannot  see  for  himself 
the  skill  and  the  power  of  great  artistic  achievement,  he  has  the 
greater  need  that  his  education  should  open  his  eyes. 

This  is  not  a  utilitarian  ideal  in  education ;  it  is  undeniably  an 
ideal  of  liberal  culture.  How  far  it  can  be  realized  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  some  natures  that  never  can  feel  the  artistry  of  style, 
just  as  there  are  some  ears  that  cannot  tell  harmony  from  discord, 
and  some  eyes  that  are  color-blind.  There  must  be  many  students 
whose  capacity  for  this  feeling,  if  not  wholly  lacking,  is  so  small 
that  we  must  be  content  if  we  succeed  only  in  giving  them  a  prac- 
tical notion  of  what  it  is  to  be  decently  correct  and  orderly  in  ex- 
pression. But  many  who  are  fit  for  this  discipline  of  defeat,  and 
some  who  show  promise  of  much  better  things,  are  being  trained 
in  writing  for  the  sake  of  the  writing  only,  not  looking  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  facility — facility  within  a  rather  narrow  range 
of  kinds,  usually — and  are  not  being  inspired  to  look  further  and 
deeper  and  higher.  For  these  students,  I  am  convinced,  compo- 
sition courses  can  be  made  a  more  serviceable  instrument  of  lib- 
eral culture  than  for  the  most  part  they  now  are. 

My  suggestion  admits  an  easy  redudio  ad  absurdum,  or  seems 
to.  "Why,"  says  somebody,  "this  means  that  if  you  are  to  appre- 
ciate architecture  you  must  attempt  the  design  of  a  new  Parthe- 
non; if  you  are  to  understand  music  with  full  enjoyment  you 
must  learn  to  sing  and  play  and  must  try  your  hand  at  composing 
symphonies  and  operas;  you  must  paint  pictures,  carve  friezes, 
strut  your  hour  upon  the  stage.  Or,  to  come  do\vn  to  one  art,  can 
students  reasonably  be  asked  to  write  novels  and  treatises  and  ser- 
mons and  histories,  plays  and  epics  and  sonnet-sequences?"  Put 
in  that  way,  it  does  look  preposterous.     No  one  short  of  a  uni- 
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versal  genius,  it  would  seem,  could  aspire  to  a  really  liberal  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  it  is  really  so.  But  the  reply  is  not  far  to  seek. 
We  have  to  teach  principles  and  generalities  by  means  of  typical 
examples.  Even  in  the  simplest  of  our  tasks  in  English,  the  teach- 
ing of  mere  correctness,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  chief  kinds  of  error  to  be  avoided.  Certainly  time  and  strength 
and  knowledge  do  not  suffice  for  practice  in  aU  the  kinds  of  lit- 
erature, much  less  for  practice  in  all  levels  and  ranges  of  style. 
But  just  as  reasonably  as  we  expect  to  teach  the  general  method 
of  science  by  requiring  the  study  of  one  or  two  branches,  we  may 
expect  to  teach  an  appreciation  of  good  style  in  general  by  means 
of  exercise  in  some  typical  forms. 

This  view  of  the  value  of  theme-writing  for  a  qualified  group 
or  class  of  students,  let  me  repeat,  regards  principally  the  purpose 
of  liberal  education,  and  disregards  the  professional  or  practical 
aspects  of  the  matter.  It  implies  an  interest  chiefly  in  the  best 
students,  and  more  especially  in  those  best  students  whose  cir- 
cumstances permit  the  giving  of  four  years  or  more  in  college  and 
the  university  to  the  pursuit  of  broad  intelligence,  sure  taste,  and 
delicate  sympathy  with  whatever  is  finest  in  human  nature  and 
human  endeavor.  It  is  time  to  urge  the  claim  of  the  best  minds 
against  the  moderately  good  and  the  mediocre.  Popular,  national, 
democratic  education  has  done  too  little  for  the  minds  and  na- 
tures of  possible  distinction.  We  must  pay  attention  to  cultivat- 
ing a  powerful  leaven.  We  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  lump. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  in  excellence  or  perfection  or 
finish — by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  it,  we  understand,  I 
think,  what  it  is — there  is  something  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  absolutely. 

One  result  of  our  concern  for  the  mass,  in  the  teaching  of  com- 
position, is  a  clearly  discernible  tendency  to  exalt  practical  effi- 
ciency at  the  expense  of  the  higher  effects.  We  have  seen  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  journalism,  for  instance,  and  have 
read  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  special  "newspaper  style" 
taught  in  some  of  those  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  special  excellence  in  newspaper  writing  that  is  not  also  an 
excellence  in  other  kinds  of  writing.  (Or,  if  you  like,  you  may 
put  it  the  other  way  around).     If  there  is  a  normal  newspaper 
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style,  developed  by  the  pressure  of  common  newspaper  needs,  it 
will  have  the  merits  for  the  common  and  undistinguished  ends 
of  journalism  that  any  established  and  traditional  technique  has 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  tasks.  We  have  courses  offered  in 
some  colleges  in  "business  English",  and  we  have  courses  in 
"English  for  engineers."  A  number  of  text  books  have  recently 
been  published  expressly  designed  to  appeal  to  the  supposed  nar- 
rower range  of  interests  of  scientific  and  technical  students,  with  a 
distinctly  professional  trend.  These  things  are  signs  of  a  willing- 
ness to  look  more  and  more  to  immediate  tangible  results,  to  make 
as  quick  work  with  our  writing  as  we  can,  to  regard  training  in 
composition  more  and  more  as  vocational  and  directly  remimera- 
tive.  For  the  general  run  of  students,  as  I  have  already  admitted, 
this  may  be  the  wisest  way.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
way  for  the  best  minds. 

And  has  it  no  disadvantages  for  average  students  ?  It  produces 
facility,  it  is  true,  but  also  commonplaceness,  which  is  the  almost 
inevitable  danger  accompanying  standardization.  When  we  praise 
the  convenience  of  conformity  and  normality,  we  had  better  not 
forget  that  it  entails  some  sacrifice  of  flavor.  With  common- 
placeness goes  staleness;  with  mechanical  repetition  goes  cal- 
lousness. "Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he 
sings  at  grave-making?"  asks  Hamlet.  Horatio's  reply  may  be 
apologetic :  "Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness." 
Practice  makes  perfect,  but  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Let  us 
beware  of  applying  routine  and  habit  and  professional  convention 
to  work  where  sensitiveness  of  feeling  is  an  element  of  success. 
The  teaching  of  universal  modes  of  feeling  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  education ;  but  the  universal  passes  over  with  slippery 
ease  into  the  merely  superficial  and  the  trite,  and  the  feeling  may 
quite  evaporate.  Here  as  elsewhere,  what  is  everybody's  business 
may  be  nobody's  business,  in  any  lively  degree;  what  everybody 
can  feel  may  be  felt  very  strongly  by  nobody ;  and  the  desired  fa- 
cility may  prove  to  be  dull  flatness. 

There  is  also  the  ever-present  danger  of  our  wholesale  methods, 
the  temptation  to  think  more  highly  of  quantity  than  we  ought. 
The  moment  the  demand  for  quantity  joins  forces  with  profes- 
sional convention,  theme-writing  loses  an  essential  element  even 
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for  the  mediocre  student,  and  for  the  best  student  becomes  posi- 
tively harmful. 

"Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness."  "  'T  is 
e'en  so,"  answers  Hamlet;  "the  hand  of  little  employment  hath 
the  daintier  sense."  Hamlet  knows,  surely,  that  skill  and  strength 
come  from  practice  and  exercise:  he  has  been  "in  continual  prac- 
tice" of  fence  while  Laertes  has  been  in  France.  He  does  not 
mean  that  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  untrained  hand  can  com- 
pete with  the  deftness  of  the  disciplined  expert.  In  what  sense, 
then,  is  he  to  be  taken  ?  Has  his  remark  merely  a  specious  air  of 
truth?  If  we  understand  "little"  to  mean  "light",  the  literal 
truth  of  the  statement  is  imquestionable.  Look  at  the  thick,  hard- 
balled  fingers  of  the  grave-digger,  then  watch  the  fingers  of  the 
doctor  as  he  feels  your  pulse.  The  literal,  physical  antithesis  is 
so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  worth  calling  attention  to.  But  undeni- 
ably Shakespeare  meant  more  than  the  bare  literal  substance  of  the 
observation.  If  we  may  apply  it  to  the  problem  of  teaching  an  art 
— and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  less  applicable  there  than  to  moral 
questions — and  if  we  remember  what  Hamlet  knows  and  what 
we  know  about  such  things,  we  shall  do  no  violence  to  Shakes- 
peare's thought  if  we  see  that  it  means  something  like  this:  Our 
touch  is  most  delicate  and  discriminating  when  we  set  our  hands, 
trained  by  exercise  not  too  exacting  in  kind  and  quantity,  nor  too 
monotonous  and  uniform,  to  work  that  engages  our  aesthetic  inter- 
est, undisturbed  hy  the  thought  of  the  immediate  practical  utility 
of  it. 

This  laborious  platitude  has  a  sufficient  bearing  on  the  present 
tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition.  From  it  I 
derive  the  courage  to  say  that  I  think  that  our  courses  in  theme- 
writing  are  conducted  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  vocational  study, 
and  to  avow  my  belief  that  in  institutions  devoted  to  liberal  edu- 
cation the  best  reason  for  trying  to  teach  the  art  of  writing  is  that 
its  discipline,  whether  of  shortcoming  or  attainment,  opens  the 
mind  and  the  spirit  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  good 
style  really  is. 
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Ernest    Cobb,    Head    of    English    Depaetment, 
DuKFEE  High  School,  Fall  Rivee,  Mass. 

|"""'"""°'""""""tHE  public  high  school  in  America  has  yet  to  come 

I  p_^      I  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  oral 
g         I        I   composition.     The  reason  some  high   schools  are 

II  giving  work  of  this  nature  is  more  because  they 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiniiiiiiiiitf  realize  that  it  is  demanded  by  that  arbiter  of  things 

11  educational,  the  college,  than  because  they  see  the 
1  true  situation.  We  live  in  an  economic  world.  The 
]imffliimammnim4>  g^^^^  supports  free  educational  institutions,  not 
that  its  citizens  may  have  culture  and  refinement,  but  that  the 
state  may  be  supported  by  citizens  able  to  cope  ^vith  the  prob- 
lems of  existence,  and  keep  the  body  politic  strong  and  veell.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  are  really  business  conditions.  Whatever  the 
high  school,  classical,  trade,  technical,  or  general,  the  real  end  in 
view  should  be  the  same,  if  it  be  supported  by  the  state — to  pre- 
pare the  young  citizen  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage  the  problems 
of  existence. 

Business  conditions  change.  There  was  a  day  when  a  business 
man  kept  his  .stock  of  goods  on  display,  engaged  sober,  indus- 
trious clerks  to  look  after  the  stock  and  show  it  to  customers,  and 
other  sober,  industrious  people  to  keep  his  books  and  run  his  er- 
rands. That  condition  is  no  more.  The  problem  of  business  to- 
day is  to  meet  the  customer  face  to  face.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  today  must  be  able  not  only  to  show  his  goods,  but,  if  he 
is  to  retain  his  place,  he  must  interest  the  customer  in  buying  those 
goods,  he  must  know  about  them,  their  quality,  their  manufacture. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  he  must  be  able  to  explain  all  this 
in  the  mother  tongue  so  that  the  customer  likes  to  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  The  cash  register,  the  card  systems,  and  delivery 
by  parcel  post  make  all  other  departments  of  merchandising  in- 
significant. 

Just  why  the  English  departments  in  high  schools  should  be 
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supposed  to  take  the  burden  of  making  high  school  graduates  fluent 
talkers  of  pure  language  is  hard  to  understand.  This  is  certainly 
no  more  the  duty  of  the  English  teacher  than  the  French,  German, 
Latin,  history,  or  any  other  teacher.  It  should  become  the  chief 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  see  to  it  that  every  recitation  is  made  in 
clear,  concise  English,  when  English  is  used  at  all.  The  fact  that 
few  connected  with  high  school  work  deny  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, but  that  fewer  still  make  any  serious  effort  to  carry  out  such 
demands,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of. 

"Whatever  the  other  departments  do,  however,  the  English 
classes  must,  of  course,  take  up  the  question  of  developing  pupils 
who  can  express  themselves  in  correct  English  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  determination.  The  first  feeble  efforts  which  have  been 
put  forth  here  and  there,  can  be  considered  as  merely  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  need  is  taken  seriously.  The  work  done  as  yet 
makes  no  progress  against  the  major  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  those  teachers  who  suppose  that  they  are  really  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  situation  must,  on  the  whole,  stop  and  think  again. 
There  are,  as  always,  exceptions.  The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
in  Boston,  for  instance,  is  really  giving  time,  work  and  determi- 
nation to  this  matter,  and  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  results 
daily  in  view,  with  a  faculty  almost  ideal  for  such  work,  this 
school  should  be  able  before  long  to  help  others  to  practical  results. 

The  chief  obstacle  at  present  in  the  way  of  progress  of  oral 
composition  is  an  arrangement  of  class  work,  based  on  a  mistaken 
notion.  It  seems  to  be  believed  by  most  teachers,  that  pupils  get 
help  and  personal  power  in  oral  composition,  from  hearing  others 
recite.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  do  gain  some  ideas.  We 
learn  all  about  baseball,  from  the  bleachers.  "We  know  the  plays, 
where  the  ball  should  be  thrown,  when  the  man  is  out,  when  he 
does  well,  and  when  he  does  badly.  This  is  on  a  par  with  what 
pupils  learn  in  oral  composition  from  hearing  others  recite.  Put 
the  bleacher  ball  player  on  the  diamond  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
lost,  and  so  is  the  pupil  who  begins  to  use  his  tongue  and  lips 
to  speak  the  language  he  has  heard  so  much.  Speaking  can  only 
become  accurate  and  fluent  by  practice,  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  who  is  concerned.  Practice  which  he  observes  will 
bring  no  results. 
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It  18  painful  to  listen  to  recitations  in  high  school  English 
classes,  where  the  pupil  goes  on,  adding  phrase  after  phrase,  clause 
after  clause,  hitching  them  together  with  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions and  grunts.  It  is  still  more  painful  to  feel  that  we 
must  wait  for  the  weekly  exercise  in  oral  composition  before  this 
is  to  be  corrected.  In  this  case  the  English  teacher  is  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  other  teachers  of  whom  we  complain.  Why  should  a 
pupil  ever  say  anything,  on  any  subject,  in  the  English  class,  which 
is  not  an  oral  composi!ion  ?  Why  should  we  set  apart  a  period  once 
a  week  for  pupils  to  speak  good  English  ?  We  must  realize  what 
that  means.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the  one  subject  more  vital, 
on  the  whole,  than  any  other  to  the  pupil,  is  to  be  given  less  than 
an  hour  a^ear  for  actual  practice.  Any  teacher  who  really  sup- 
poses that  this  will  bring  results  is  dreaming. 

Another  cloudy  spot  on  the  horizon  is  the  oral  composition  it- 
self. It  is  generally  a  memory  selection.  The  subject  is  assigned, 
OT  chosen,  and  the  pupil  prepares  himself  in  advance.  This  usually 
means  that  he  learns  a  brief  paper  he  has  prepared  and  delivers 
it.  Sometimes  the  teacher  arranges  work  so  this  is  impossible. 
In  that  case  the  subject  is  either  discussed,  or  treated  extempo- 
raneously. The  language  is  loose  and  inaccurate.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  mere  talking  is  going  to  bring  results  in  this  matter.  What 
should  we  expect  of  the  pupil  who  wrote  several  short  themes  each 
year,  being  told  by  the  teacher  regarding  each  one,  that  it  was  not 
clear  enough,  that  he  said  and  too  much,  and  that  he  must  make 
his  sentences  more  definite.  Is  the  present  work  in  oral  compo- 
sition much  more  than  this  ?  Does  the  pupil  build  up  his  composi- 
tion with  care,  sentence  by  sentence,  stopping  frequently  to  change 
a  blind  alley  for  a  thoroughfare,  and  swapping  a  vague  expression 
for  a  definite  one  ?  Does  he  not  go  on,  catch-as-catch-can,  to  the 
-end,  receiving  a  rather  vague  criticism  then  ? 

No  real  results  can  possibly  come  in  this  work  by  any  such  plan. 
Practice  must  be  provided,  and,  under  the  present  methods  of 
arranging  school  work  it  can  only  come  by  making  every  recita- 
tion in  the  English  class  an  oral  composition.  The  pupil  must 
realize  when  he  gets  on  his  feet  that  what  he  says,  short  or  long 
as  his  speech  may  be,  must  be  said  in  real  sentences,  with  subject 
^nd  predicate.    He  must  gradually  learn  that  his  adjectives  shall 
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mean  what  the  subject  requires,  and  that  his  phrases  must  be 
placed  in  proper  order. 

A  warning  should  be  given  here.  Almost  every  printed  state- 
ment about  courses  in  oral  composition  contain  material  about 
paragraphs.  The  paragraph  should  be  carefully  left  out.  The 
paragraph  has  no  place  in  oral  composition.  It  is  possible  that 
Samuel  Johnson  had  paragraphs  in  mind  when  speaking.  Possibly 
also  Edward  Howard  Griggs  thinks  as  constructively  as  that,  for 
he  often  shows  wonderful  elocution  in  getting  back  to  the  point 
just  when  you  fear  for  his  erring  thoughts.  But  the  paragraph  is 
unnecessary  in  the  life  of  normal  humans.  We  think  in  sentences, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  seldom  actually  see  the  end  of  our  sen- 
tences, depending  on  the  rising  field  of  consciousness,  and  a  trained 
organ  of  speech  to  carry  us  to  a  safe  harbor.  To  that  ambitious 
one  who  -should  aspire  to  think  and  talk  in  paragraphs  we  may 
safely  assure  plenty  of  opportunity  to  practice,  on  himself.  As 
the  free  thinkers  were  to  the  Puritans,  so  will  he  be  to  his  con- 
temporaries, he  will  be  given  perfect  freedom,  to  move  on. 

If  the  English  teacher  takes  the  best  advantage  of  the  active  ds- 
mand  now  apparent  for  training  in  oral  work,  it  should  prove  a 
great  help'  to  getting  a  new  adjustment  of  the  English  work.  Make 
the  slogan,  "Seventy-five  pupils  for  a  teacher,  and  no  more."  Prac- 
tical training  with  five  or  six  classes  each  day  averaging  thirty- 
five  pupils  to  a  class,  is  impossible.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
We  need  plenty  of  recitations,  but  few  pupils.  Meanwhile  make 
use  of  every  opportunity  which  is  given  the  pupil  for  speech,  to 
demand  that  he  make  that  speech  coherent,  accurate,  and  simple. 


College  Entrance  Requirements  in  History,  in 
Theory  and  in  Practice 

WrLUAM  A.  MacDonaxd,  Peofessoe  of  Ameeican  Histoey, 
Beowst  Univeesity,  Peovidence,  R.  I. 
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|]iiiHiimHamH»iiiiit|  "WISH  to  delimit  at  the  start  the  field  of  this  paper 
I  by  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  general 
a  question  of  history  as  a  proper  subject  for  college 
I  admission  requirements,  or  the  particular  periods  or 
^]iiitiiNijiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic;i:  countries  to  be  dealt  with,  or  the  amount  of  time 
I  I   that  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  or  the  relative 

I  I   merits  of  examination  or  certification  tests.     The 

^mnmmfmmuti^  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  principally,  is  the 
requirement  of  supplementary  or  collateral  reading. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association — the  pro- 
genitor of  the  many  reports  of  that  and  other  bodies  which  have 
since  been  prepared  relating  to  the  study  of  history  in  colleges  and 
schools — is  its  advocacy  of  supplementary  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  secondary  school  work  in  history.  If  the  report 
did  not  directly  disfavor  the  xiae  of  text  books,  it  certainly  dis- 
paraged the  text  book  as  the  sole  manual  for  study,  and  empha- 
sized the  need  of  using  many  books  of  various  sorts — sources,  docu- 
ments, biographies,  larger  histories,  travels,  etc. — if  a  proper  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  history,  or  adequate  preparation  for  further 
historical  study,  were  to  be  had.  "With  equal  emphasis  the  report 
condemned  the  exercise  of  "mere  memory"  and  formal  recitation, 
and  urged  the  superior  merits  of  the  "laboratory  method."  If 
the  report  means  anything  in  this  connection,  it  means  that  no 
history  text  book,  however  well  contrived,  can  of  itself  afi^ord  sat- 
isfactory knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  either  as  an 
element  in  the  school  curriculum  or  as  a  subject  for  admission  to 
college. 

In  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  report,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  various  history 
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teachers  associations  and  other  bodies,  and  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  which  adopted  the  recommendations 
■of  the  report  as  its  definition  of  requirements,  to  carry  the  scheme 
into  effect.  Publishers  and  authors  have  aided  by  preparing 
text  books  elaborately  equipped  with  references  for  supplementary 
reading,  or  by  compiling  a  long  list  of  "readings"  and  "source- 
books." Yet  the  net  result  of  all  this  effort  is  the  verdict  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Keview  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
lately  made  public,  that  the  examinations  in  history  set  by  the 
Board  show  the  largest  percentage  of  failures  of  any  set  by  that 
body,  and  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  history  requirement  must, 
apparently,  soon  be  undertaken  if  a  higher  percentage  of  pass 
marks  is  not  forthcoming. 

I  venture  in  this  paper  to  submit  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  existing  requirement,  so  far  as  collateral  reading  is  concerned, 
is  both  illogical  and  impossible,  and  that  it  should  either  be  radi- 
cally modified  or  else  abandoned  altogether. 

The  purpose  of  laboratory  work  in  science  is,  I  suppose,  two- 
fold: either  to  illustrate  or  confirm  a  truth  formally  stated  or  to 
discover  new  truths.  No  one  would  think  of  studying  physics 
or  chemistry  or  biology  solely  from  a  text  book,  for  the  reason 
that  a  study  of  the  process  by  which  the  statements  of  the  text 
book  are  arrived  at,  and  of  the  actual  material  with  which 
the  science  deals,  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the 
statements  themselves.  !N"o  teacher,  however,  supposes  that  the  be- 
ginner is  thereby  discovering  new  truths,  or  questioning  well- 
settled  conclusions,  or  "making  his  own  text  book,"  or  doing  any- 
thing whatever  save  learning  the  nature  of  mechanical  or  biological 
processes,  and  acquiring  elementary  facility  in  handling  scientific 
material. 

Is  such  a  method  applicable  to  the  elementary  study  of  history  ? 
I  think  not.  To  begin  with,  there  is  as  yet  no  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  precise  content  of  any  history  course.  In  almost  every 
other  subject  of  the  curriculum — physics,  mathematics,  Latin, 
German,  composition — a  year  course  of  so  many  hours  per  week 
is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  every  school  of  good  standing  in 
which  it  is  taught.  In  history,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of 
content  is  indefinitely  wide.     One  teacher  emphasizes  the  first 
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thirty  years  or  the  last  thirty  minutes  of  American  history,  an- 
other subordinates  the  colonial  period  to  the  constitutional  period, 
another  lays  chief  stress  on  economic  matters,  another  ignores  or 
disparages  war.  One  teacher  treats  the  history  of  England  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  another  makes  it  as  insular  as  is  the 
island  itself,  a  third  sees  in  it  only  an  attachment  to  a  course  in 
literature  or  in  current  "social  questions."  Schools  in  Protestant 
communities  study  the  Reformation,  while  schools  in  Roman 
Catholic  communities  are  careful  to  speak  of  the  movement  as  a 
^'revolt"  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  One  looks  in  vain  through 
the  literature  of  the  subject  for  any  general  recognition  of  a  con- 
tent comparable  in  any  respect  to  that  which  is  found  in  most 
other  subjects  on  which  students  enter  college.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  the  history  requirement,  as  put  forth  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  is  almost  ludicrous  in  its  inadequacy. 
The  requirement  of  collateral  reading,  as  at  present  urged,  is 
further  open  to  attack  because  the  material  for  such  reading  can- 
not in  practice  be  obtained  by  the  majority  of  schools,  and  can- 
not, even  where  somewhat  obtainable,  in  practice  be  administered. 
Collateral  reading  implies  access  to  a  library,  very  considerable  in 
the  number  of  titles,  and  sufficient  in  the  number  of  duplicate 
copies  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  class.  How  many  schools 
today,  after  fifteen  years  of  agitation,  possess  such  libraries,  or 
have  access  to  them  ?  How  many  communities  would  provide  not 
only  the  hundreds,  but  the  thousands,  of  volumes  necessary  to 
afford  even  the  most  elementary  equipment  for  such  work?  A 
recent  investigation  by  the  New  England  History  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation shows  that  scarcely  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  high  schools  of 
New  England  possess  anything  that  might  fairly  be  called  an 
adequate  school  library,  and  I  doubt  if  the  proportion  is  any 
larger  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  plain  fact  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  that  the  preparatory  schools,  at  least  those  with  which 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  comes  in  contact,  have 
made  no  serious  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  in  history  by  pro- 
viding the  working  material  upon  which  conformity  to  those  re- 
quirements absolutely  depends.  I  do  not  enlarge  upon  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  existing  teaching  force  in  history,  so  far  as  ntimbers  are 
concerned,   to  administer   the  requirement   thoroughly,    for   the 
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reason,  that,  I  suppose,  needs  no  demonstration.  As  matters  stand, 
the  schools  have  not  provided  the  indispensable  facilities,  and  the 
existing  staff  of  teachers  could  not  use  the  facilities  if  they  had 
them. 

So  far  as  the  requirement  of  collateral  reading  disparages  re- 
liance upon  textbooks  or  the  use  of  memory,  it  is  illogical.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration.  Here  is  a  text  book  of,  let  us  say,  American 
or  English  history.  The  author  is  a  scholar,  abundantly  equipped 
80  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  for  his  task.  The  manuscript 
of  his  book  has  probably  been  read  by  a  number  of  experts,  in- 
cluding secondary  school  teachers,  as  well  as  university  professors. 
The  publishers  have  subjected  the  book  to  minute  examination, 
and  have  spared  neither  money  nor  effort  to  make  the  book  ade- 
quate. Are  the  statements  of  the  text  accurate  ?  Is  the  narrative 
well-proportioned  ?  Are  the  incidents  and  episodes  selected  such 
as  are  generally  regarded  as  most  significant  for  elementary  study  ? 
Is  the  language  good  ?  Is  there  any  reasonable  likelihood  that 
either  teacher  or  pupil  can  improve  upon  the  text,  in  either 
phraseology  or  content  ?  Is  the  matter  of  the  book  not  only  the 
kind  of  thing,  but  to  a  large  degree  the  precise  thing,  that  the 
veriest  tyro  in  the  subject  ought  to  know?  If  it  is,  is  it  not  the 
best  thing  for  the  pupil — best  for  his  knowledge  of  unquestioned 
facts,  best  for  his  sense  of  order,  proportion  and  sequence,  best  for 
his  judgment  of  relative  values,  best  for  his  English  style  in 
speech  and  writing — that  he  study  and  learn  that  book  ?  Is  there 
any  gain,  either  for  the  pupil  or  for  sound  pedagogy,  in  slovenly 
English,  ignorance  of  common  names  and  dates,  scrappy  reading 
in  this  larger  narrative  or  that  volume  of  "selections",  immature 
expression  of  opinion  about  what  might  have  happened  if  some- 
thing else  had  not,  or  dangerous  drawing  of  parallels  between  a 
little  known  past  and  a  less  known  present,  which  too  often  char- 
acterizes the  elementary  study  of  history,  in  comparison  with  the 
gain  which  ought  to  result  from  the  careful  study  of  a  sound  and 
scholarly  text? 

I  am  far  from  wishing  that  the  historical  reading  of  pupils 
should  be  confined  to  text  books,  or  that  purely  formal  memoriza- 
tion should  take  the  place  of  reading  and  discussion.  I  would 
enrich  the  history  course  by  all  the  reading  that  pupils  can  be 
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induced  to  do,  and  I  would  increase  the  facilities  for  such  reading 
far  beyond  their  present  limits.  The  prime  purpose  of  such  read- 
ing, however,  should  be  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  student, 
his  introduction  to  a  great  literature  in  which  the  experiences  of 
the  world  are  recorded;  and  such  reading  should  be  largely  if 
not  wholly  voluntary.  It  may  well  vivify  the  subject,  but  it 
should  not  replace  the  text  book  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  accurate  knowledge  of  fundamental  facts  whose  truth 
Las  long  since  been  determined,  and  which  for  most  students  are 
best  learned  outright. 

Finally,  the  existing  expectation  of  collateral  reading  is  open  to 
serious  objection  from  the  fact  that  such  reading  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  tested  by  the  college.  Whether  admission  to  college  be  by 
certificate,  or  by  examination,  or  by  combination  of  the  two,  it 
must  be  possible  for  the  college  to  assure  itself  that  the  work 
which  it  prescribes  for  entrance  has  been  done.  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  the  college  can  satisfy  itself  that  collateral  reading 
in  history  has  been  done,  save  by  the  method  of  setting  individual 
tests  for  individual  students,  a  method  which  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  practicable.  As  the  matter  stands,  therefore,  we  have 
this  anomalous  situation.  The  college  requires  collateral  reading, 
but  does  not  in  fact  test  it  because  such  test  is  impracticable.  The 
schools,  lacking  even  respectable  equipment  of  either  books  or 
"teachers  for  doing  the  work,  and  knowing  as  well  as  the  college 
that  the  work  cannot  be  tested,  neglect  it  either  wholly  or  largely, 
and  in  fact  rely  chiefly  upon  textbooks  while  pretending  not  to 
do  so.  Examination  questions,  accordingly,  whether  set  by  the 
college  or  by  the  Board,  are  aimed  at  an  uncertain  mark ;  and  since 
the  definition  of  requirements  gives  no  indication  of  the  amount 
or  kind  of  knowledge  of  any  historical  field  which  is  expected,  the 
examination  questions  indicate  in  reality  only  the  opinion  of  the 
examiners  regarding  the  knowledge  which  the  candidate  ought  to 
possess,  without  reference  to  where  or  how  he  acquires  it.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  imder  such  circumstances  the  great  majority  of 
candidates  fail,  and  that  the  study  of  history  in  the  schools  does 
not  advance? 

I  venture  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
reconsideration  of  both  the  content  and  the  method  of  the  history 
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requirement.  Each  historical  field — ancient,  mediaeval  and  mod- 
em European,  English  and  American — should,  if  retained,  be  so 
stated  as  to  show  with  some  precision  the  topics  or  classes  of  topics 
to  be  treated,  and  the  chronological  proportions.  The  farce  of 
announcing  "English  History"  as  a  requirement  should  end,  and 
the  schools  should  be  told  what  parts  or  aspects  of  that  vast  sub- 
ject the  college  expects.  The  text  book,  incomparably  better  now 
than  ever  before,  should  be  reinstated  in  its  proper  place  as  the 
core,  and  for  most  purposes  the  sufficient  body,  of  elementary  in- 
struction. If  collateral  reading  is  to  be  retained,  the  particular 
books  or  parts  of  books  expected  to  be  read  should  be  specified, 
and  examination  questions  set  upon  them;  otherwise  collateral 
reading  had  best  cease  to  form  any  longer  a  part  of  the  entrance 
history  requirement. 
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The  Reconstruction  of  Hbtory  Teaching 

By  J.  Madison  Gathaijy,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Histoet 

Department,  Hope  Steeet  High  School, 

Peovidence,  R.  I. 

^jiiiiiiimiiDiiiiimiiiit^'p  ig  common  knowledge  that  there  is  widespread  and 
I  w  I  severe  criticism  as  to  the  results  of  history  and 
fi  I  I  civics  teaching.  Among  the  critics  are  history 
I  I   teachers,  history  writers,  educators,  a  host  of  par- 

;fjniiiiiiiiiianiiiiiHiiit^  ents,  and  an  almost  countless  number  of  boys  and 
I  I   girls  who  consider  the  study  of  history  as  a  neces- 

1  I   sary  evil.     Perhaps  Dr.   Snedden,   Massachusetts 

«»iu»iiiuiaNiimiiuic«  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  summed  up  the 
oi^Lnion  of  these  critics  as  well  as  anyone  in  his  book,  "Problems 
of  Educational  Readjustment,"  Chapter  IV.  He  says :  "all  of  us 
feel  vaguely,  that  in  history,  if  anywhere,  should  be  found  valu- 
able means  of  liberal  education.  But  scientific  methods,  an  in- 
sufficient pedagogy,  and  a  prevailing  lack  of  social  insight  have 
contributed  to  the  sterilization  of  this  subject  as  a  soil  for  the 
growth  of  ideals,  sentiments,  and  useful  social  knowledge."  "The 
study  of  history  as  now  carried  on  in  secondary  schools,  does  not 
'function'  in  appreciable  modification  of  civic  attitudes,  ideals, 
or  knowledge,  because  teachers  of  history  do  not  certainly  know 
what  results  they  seek,  in  terms  of  valid  educational  utilities, 
their  efforts  seem  to  be  largely  wasted,  if  measured  in  terms  of 
better  citizenship."  "History  courses,  as  now  found,  especially  in 
secondary  schools,  reflect  only  the  most  superficial  pedagogical 
organization."  "As  respects  both  aims  and  methods,  the  various 
courses  of  history  are  still  in  essential  respects  unexplored  terri- 
tory." "Both  historian  and  history  teacher  tend  to  organize  and 
interpret  the  sources  of  history  without  reference  to  the  signifi- 
cance or  applicability  of  these  to  the  problems  of  present  and  fu- 
ture social  life."  "History  teaching  fails  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment of  civic  education  in  the  secondary  schools  because  its  aims 
are  undefined  and  its  organization  and  study  are  pedagogically 
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unsound."  These  statements  are  severe,  and  if  true  constitute  a 
serious  denunciation  of  the  ordinary  history  writer  and  history 
teacher. 

In  discussing  the  Reconstruction  of  History  Teaching  it  might 
be  -well  to  arrange  what  we  have  to  say  under  three  headings, 
namely, 

1.  The  Point  of  View, 

2.  Subject  Matter,  and 

3.  Eesults. 

I.     The  Point  of  View. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  groups  or  schools  of  history 
"writers  and  history  teachers,  and  these  two  schools  are  radically 
and  sometimes  almost  unforgivingly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
older  school,  which  may  be  termed  the  conservative,  reactionary, 
stand-pat  school,  says  that  history  should  be  studied  for  history's 
sake.  Some  of  this  schools  say  that  the  primary,  others  say  that 
the  only  object  at  which  the  teacher  of  history  should  aim  is  to 
impart  as  much  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past  as  possible; 
that  the  function  of  history  teaching  is  not  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
imderstand  or  appreciate  his  social  environment  and  the  problems 
of  his  own  time.  These  say  that  such  a  function  is  wrong  because 
it  is  making  the  study  of  history  bear  almost  wholly  upon  the 
present  and  the  future, — wrong  because  it  is  always  drawing  at- 
tention to  what  we  are  to  become.  And  as  history  teachers,  we  are 
not  to  be  concerned  about  the  present,  not  about  the  future.  In 
the  eyes  of  this  school  the  function  of  history  teaching  is  to  draw 
attention  to  things  that  have  been,  because  they  have  been.  We 
are  to  center  our  thoughts  in  the  life  that  was.  Study  the  facts ! 
Study  the  facts!  The  facts  of  the  life  that  has  been!  And  stop 
right  there. 

In  very  recent  years  another  school  of  history  writers  and  his- 
tory teachers  has  arisen,  which  may  be  termed  the  insurgent,  pro- 
gressive, radical  school.  The  point  of  view  of  this  school  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  view  point  of  the  older  school.  The 
newer  school  says  study  the  past,  know  the  facts  of  the  past,  study 
the  things  that  have  been,  but  what  things  and  why  ?  Just  because 
the  things  of  the  past  have  been?  Just  because  we  wish  to  lay 
claim  to  being  "cultured",  "educated"  beings  ?    "No !    No !"  This 
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newer  school  says :  study  the  past,  but  don't  stop  right  there.  Study 
the  past  not  simply  to  know  the  past  because  it  is  the  past,  but 
study  the  past  so  as  to  know  how  the  present  has  come  to  be.  Don't 
stop  there  even,  says  this  recent  school,  but  go  a  step  further,  and 
study  the  present,  so  as  to  understand  the  life  that  now  is.  Study 
the  past  and  the  present  so  that  we  may  intelligently  analyze  the 
present  and  its  problems.  This  school  believes  that  historical 
facts  or  events  are  comparatively  of  little  value  unless  they  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  present  world  of  thought  and  action.  The  real 
function  of  history  teachings  according  to  the  new  school  is  to 
develop  constructive  and  interpretative  power  in  order  that  we 
may  rightly  judge  contemporaneous  problems,  movements,  insti- 
tutions, and  public  leaders.  We  are  to  study  history  not  for  his- 
tory's sake,  but  for  our  sake  and  for  our  children's  sake. 

To  illustrate  the  spirit  of  this  school,  it  is  their  contention  that 
it  is  wrong  to  send  forth  each  year  from  the  publicly  supported 
schools  into  the  life  of  the  public  a  multitude  of  youth  without 
useful  knowledge,  without  knowledge  of  American  government 
and  of  present-day  conditions,  without  knowledge  of  existing  social, 
economic,  and  political  evils,  without  knowledge  of  the  great  forces 
that  have  been  turning  this  old  world  upside  down  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years, — forces  that  have  caused  the  disintegration  of 
ancient  monarchies  and  established  republics  in  their  places; 
without  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  child  labor  and  life-robbing  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  class;  without  knowledge  of  the  surging 
forces  that  are  causing  the  spread  of  Socialism  and  the  ideals  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World ;  without  knowledge  of  the 
wickedness  of  corrupt  politics  and  corrupt  business  methods.  This 
school  maintains  that  it  is  socially  criminal  to  send  forth  scores  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  every  year  into  a  social  organism 
without  giving  them  an  understanding  of  the  essential  conditions 
and  needs  of  that  organism  when  it  is  crying  loud  for  intelligent 
and  true  leadership.  It  is  this  school  that  has  caused  within  the  last 
few  years  a  revolution  in  viewpoint,  selection  of  material,  and 
methods  of  history  teaching,  and  the  revolution  from  all  present 
indications,  is  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  this  school 
that  has  forced  to  the  front  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of 
history  teaching. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  criticism,  the  newer  school  maintains 
that  there  are  other  fundamental  reasons  why  the  theory  of  his- 
tory teaching  of  the  older  school  should  be  modified  and  history 
teaching  reorganized.  (1)  One  of  these  reasons  is  that  the  re- 
sults of  history  teaching  according  to  the  other  theory  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  permanent  acquisitions  are  far  too  meager. 
In  the  study  of  the  minutiae  of  history  we  have  lost  history.  The 
residuum  has  not  justified  the  terrific  exertion  of  school  authori- 
ties and  school  teachers  and  the  huge  expense  to  which  the  public 
has  been  put.  A  very  keen  observer  and  competent  judge  has 
said  that  he  thinks  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  remember  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  facts  they  are  asked  to  learn  in  the  his- 
tory courses.  Further  results  of  the  older  theory  are  that  the 
customary  way  of  teaching  history  has  a  deadening  and  ruinous 
effect  upon  the  interest  the  adolescent  would  naturally  have  in 
such  an  inherently  live  subject;  that  boys  and  girls  leave  our 
schools  after  spending  ten  or  twelve  years  in  them  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  current  issues  and  problems,  knowing 
more  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  of  the  twentieth;  that  they 
have  almost  no  understanding  of  the  world  they  are  about  to  live 
in;  that  the  history  courses  usually  fail  to  make  pupils  think; 
that  the  public  is  not  getting  its  money's  worth. 

(2)  Then,  the  newer  school  says  that  the  older  way  of  teaching 
history  is  based  on  a  false  theory  of  culture,  that  theory  being  that 
culture  is  a  product  of  the  study  of  things  hoary  with  age.  Who 
says  that  is  the  way  to  get  culture  ?  Culture  ?  What  is  culture  ? 
Will  a  pupil  or  an  adult  receive  any  more  culture  in  studying 
the  recorded  deeds  of  old  military  chieftains  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  old  tombs  than  he  would  receive  in  making  a  care- 
ful critical  study  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  repeal  bill  with  its  his- 
toric background  ?  Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  whether  we  have  not 
by  means  of  our  immemorial  conception  of  culture  developed  false 
ideals  of  culture,  hypocritical  ideals  of  culture  ? 

(3)  Again,  the  newer  school  says  that  the  old  theory  of  history 
teaching  from  a  truly  educational  view  point  rests  upon  a  psy- 
chologically unsound  basis.  From  the  standpoint  of  psychology  a 
pupil  will  not  and  cannot  learn  effectively,  and  what  he  learns 
will  not  remain  with  him  permanently  unless  he  has  direct  in- 
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terest  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  that  interest  must  be  an  interest 
similar  in  kind  to  that  which  he  has  in  sports.  Just  as  soon  as 
our  students  in  history  realize  that  the  subject  matter  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  problems  of  vital  everyday  interest  they  will 
become  interested  in  history.  But  if  the  study  of  history  is  al- 
lowed to  mean  to  them  little  more  than  the  collecting  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  they  will  have  no  interest  in  collecting  the  facts.  They 
can  see  no  great  value  in  merely  collecting  facts.  They  had  rather 
play  ball,  because  they  can  see  some  use  in  doing  that.  It  is 
Lowell,  I  believe,  who  says  that  "there  is  nothing  less  profitable 
than  scholarship  for  the  mere  sake  of  scholarship,  nor  anything 
more  wearisome  in  the  attainment."  Pupils  know  that  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  live  in  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  world.  If,  how- 
ever, the  average  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  that  certain  phases  of 
the  ancient  world  and  of  the  mediaeval  world  have  directly  affected 
our  world,  he  not  only  will  become  interested,  but  he  will  also  re- 
member those  phases  of  the  past  to  his  dying  day.  If  he  can't  see 
this,  he  will  have  just  about  as  much  interest  in  the  study  of  history 
as  Mike  (of  whom  Professor  Muzzey  tells)  had  in  what  a  college 
professor  was  saying  about  iN'ero  to  a  class  of  settlement  boys.  The 
professor  was  telling  how  wicked  Nero  was,  how  he  kicked  his 
wife,  poisoned  his  courtiers,  killed  his  mother,  and  longed  to  sever 
the  heads  of  all  his  subjects.  Then  the  professor  turned  to  Mike 
and  said :  "Well,  Mike,  what  do  you  think  of  this  man  Nero  ?" 
Mike  aroused  himself  sufficiently  to  drawl  out :  "Huh !  he  never 
done  uuthing  to  me."  The  psychology  of  the  older  school  of  his- 
tory teachers  is  wrong  because  the  intellectual  apparatus  of  the 
pupil  is  regarded  as  being  made  up  of  "mental  cold-storage  cham- 
bers" to  be  packed  full  of  uncorrelated,  inarticulate,  and  there- 
fore meaningless,  facts,  data,  and  statistics.  The  mind  of  a  pupil 
is  not  a  "mental  cold-storage  house." 

(4)  Another  reason  why  the  theory  of  history  teaching  of  this 
school  should  be  abandoned  is  that  it  is  based  upon  an  educational 
ideal  of  a  bygone  age.  Almost  all  of  our  courses  in  history  and 
most  of  our  history  text  books  have  been  planned  specifically  to 
meet  an  aristocratic  ideal,  namely,  the  preparing  of  pupils  to  meet 
college  entrance  examinations.  Exceedingly  few  public  school 
pupils  ever  go  to  college.     Millions  upon  millions  of  those  who 
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have  gone  through  the  public  schools  have  not  gone  to  college,  and 
we  are  educating  millions  these  days  who  will  never  go  further 
than  the  high  school.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  write  history  and 
we  teach  history  just  as  though  every  one  was  going  to  college! 
Think  of  it !  It  is  about  time  that  public  school  officials  and  pub- 
lic school  teachers  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  the  domination  of 
the  public  schools  from  above !  The  courses  in  history  should  be 
planned  not  to  meet  an  aristocratic  ideal,  but  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  democracy.  Free  public  schools  are  jjledged  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. They  are  maintained  at  public  expense  for  pxtblic  bene- 
fit. Otherwise  the  public  would  not  employ  about  500,000  pub- 
lic servants  (school  teachers)  and  expend  every  year  nearly  $500,- 
000,000.  And  when  public  school  officials  and  teachers  feel  cer- 
tain that  a  departure  from  the  old  order  of  school  teaching  is  go- 
ing to  benefit  the  public  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  make  the  change. 
In  addition,  the  history  course  should  be  so  transformed  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  and  complex  social  and  economic 
order.  A  new  age  is  upon  us  demanding  the  practical  application 
of  the  study  of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  the  present.  Most  of  our 
history  text  books  were  written  for  one  age,  while  our  pupils  are 
living  in  another  age.  This  makes  the  books  dry,  uninteresting 
and  impracticable.  It  is  said  that  we  have  made  greater  progress 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years  than  in  the  previous  three  thousand 
years.  And  the  nearer  we  come  to  1914  the  greater  is  the  scope 
and  the  intensity  of  progress.  Yet,  we  are  teaching  our  pupils 
but  little  of  the  recent  important  years.  As  some  one  has  put  it, 
"the  text  books  usually  leave  off  about  the  time  the  student  was 
bom,  80  the  world  he  learns  about  is  not  the  world  he  lives  in." 
Such  a  condition  is  an  absurdity. 

The  newer  school  of  history  writers  and  history  teachers  main- 
tain, then,  that  there  are  at  least  these  five  capital  reasons  for  the 
reconstruction  of  history  teaching,  namely,  (1)  that  history  should 
be  taught  not  for  history's  sake,  but  for  our  sake  and  our  chil- 
dren's sake;  (2)  that  the  results  of  the  older  theory  of  history 
teaching  are  decidedly  \insatisfactory ;  (3)  that  the  older  view  is 
based  on  a  false  theory  of  culture;  (4)  that  from  a  truly  educa- 
tional point  of  view  the  old  theory  rests  upon  a  psychologically 
unsound  basis ;  and  (5)  that  it  is  based  upon  an  educational  ideal 
of  a  bygone  age. 
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II.     Subject  Matter. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  view.  What  should  we  have  for  sub- 
ject matter?  Considerable  has  already  been  implied.  Briefly 
stated,  the  subject  matter  which  has  been  studied  in  the  past  would 
be  cut  down  so  that  what  has  been  done  in  four  years  would  now  be 
done  in  three  years,  and  still  not  leave  out  any  comparatively  im- 
portant matter.  The  process  would  be  that  of  eliminating  all  that 
is  comparatively  worthless  from  the  standpoint  of  culture,  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  the  ordinary  man  ever  needs  to  know,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  articulating  the  past  with  the  life  of  today. 

There  are  but  few  really  and  deeply  significant  movements,  in- 
stitutions, and  men  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  And  the  further 
back  we  go  in  history,  the  fewer  big  things  do  we  find  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  present  world  of  thought  and  action.  Such  things 
would  receive  serious  and  intensive  study.  Thus  content  would 
be  put  into  those  things  that  are  worth  while,  and  it  would  be 
rather  difiicult  to  forget  them.  Put  in  another  way,  this  process 
of  elimination  means  that  considerably  less  time  would  be  given 
to  pre-nineteenth  century  European  and  American  history,  and 
much  more  time  given  to  the  study  of  history  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  the  last  twenty  years  of  European  and 
American  history  receiving  considerable  attention.  But  the  course 
of  history  thro^ighout  should  be  thoroughly  modernized.  Notice 
how  some  of  our  very  recent  history  text  book  writers  have  phrased 
this  idea  in  their  prefaces. 

(1)  "It  is  doubtful  if  a  text  book  should  give  room  to  any  in- 
cident which  the  student  cannot  articulate  with  the  life  of  today. 
This  accounts  for  the  omission  of  many  names  and  events  com- 
monly found  in  text  books."    West:  Revised  Ancient  World. 

(2)  "In  the  selection  of  these  essentials,  many  details  for- 
merly deemed  vital  to  a  knowledge  of  history  have  been  purposely 
omitted  in  an  attempt  to  mirror  the  customs  and  life  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  great  economic,  social,  and 
early  modern  times,  always  having  in  mind  their  influence  on 
present  civilization."  Howe:  Essentials 'in  Early  European  His- 
tory. 

(3)  "In  conformity  with  what  is  now  the  established  ten- 
dency, greater  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  events  of  our  own 
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time  than  on  those  of  former  ages.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  a  leading  aim  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  enable  one  to  un- 
derstand the  world  of  today."  Harding:  'New  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History. 

(4)  "This  volume  represents  the  newer  tendencies  in  histori- 
cal writing.  Emphasis  is  given  to  those  factors  in  our  national 
development  which  appeal  to  us  as  most  vital  from  the  standpoint 
of  today.  The  most  unmistakable  advantage  of  historical  study 
is  to  explain  prevailing  conditions  and  institutions  by  showing 
how  they  have  come  about.  This  is  our  best  way  to  understand 
the  present  and  be  in  a  position  to  participate  intelligently  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  and  political  problems  we  face.  All 
minor  and  uucorrelated  matters  have  been  boldly  omitted  on  the 
ground  that  they  make  no  permanent  impression  on  the  student's 
mind  and  serve  only  to  confuse  and  blur  the  larger  issues."  Muz- 
zey:  American  History. 

(5)  "The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  narrate  the  history  of 
the  past  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  help  make  plain  the  events  and 
problems  of  our  world.  It  has  been  the  authors'  ever-conscious 
aim  to  enable  the  reader  to  catch  up  with  his  own  times."  Robin- 
son and  Beard:  Outlines  of  European  History.     Part  II. 

(6)  "I  have  sought  to  furnish  a  background  for  the  leading 
issues  of  current  politics  and  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student 
in  the  history  of  the  most  wonderful  period  in  American  develop- 
ment. It  is  showing  no  disrespect  to  our  ancestors  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  our  age  as  they  were  in  theirs ;  and  the  doctrine  that 
we  can  know  more  about  Andrew  Jackson  whom  we  have  not  seen 
than  about  Theodore  Roosevelt  whom  we  have  seen,  is  a  pernicious 
psychological  error."  Charles  A.  Beard:  Contemporary  Ameri- 
can History. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  authors  now  writing  history  text  books 
whose  great  desire  is  to  get  our  boys  and  girls  to  intelligently  ap- 
preciate the  background  of  present  problems  and  issues. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  take  one  step  more  before  the  process  of 
the  rc^ionstruction  of  history  teaching  is  complete.  It  is  this:  the 
time  saved  by  eliminating  all  that  is  comparatively  worthless  from 
our  history  courses  should  be  devoted  to  very  practical  study 
of  (1)  civics,  (2)  the  policies,  beliefs,  and  platforms  of  our  pres- 
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ent  political  parties,  and  (3)  present  problems  and  issues,  usually- 
termed  current  events.  A  course  composed  of  these  three  ele- 
ments could  very  appropriately  be  termed  a  Course  in  Citizenship. 
Civics  is  almost  lost  in  the  history  courses.  It  should  receive 
much  more  attention  than  it  is  receiving,  and  if  this  were  rightly 
done  such  a  study  would  aid  greatly  in  causing  our  pupils  to  un- 
derstand present-day  politics  and  current  problems.  Too  many 
teachers  of  history  do  not  appreciate  how  tremendously  important 
it  is  that  the  20,000,000  attending  our  various  public  and  semi- 
public  schools  tmderstand  political  parties  and  their  beliefs.  Nearly 
all  appointments,  nearly  all  questions  coming  before  the  city, 
state  and  national  legislatures  are  settled  on  political  party  lines. 
In  the  Federal  service  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  400,000  posi- 
tions to  which  appointments  are  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
president  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  salaries  connected 
with  these  aggregate  probably  at  least  $200,000,000.  Add  to  these 
the  positions  in  our  states,  cities  and  towns  and  the  sum  total  is 
staggering.  And  these,  with  those  elected  by  political  parties,  are 
the  men  that  determine  the  kind  of  a  political  world  in  which 
we  must  live.  Our  government  from  top  to  bottom  is  dis- 
tinctively a  party  government.  Yet,  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  or 
girl  leaving  our  schools  soon  to  take  up  the  privilege  of  the  fran- 
chise who  could  tell  the  differences  between  the  present  political 
parties.  They  are  to  leave  our  schools  to  live  in  a  democracy  gov- 
erned by  politics,  knowing  comparatively  nothing  of  the  politics 
of  that  democracy.  And  the  thing  that  is  so  exasperating  to 
some  teachers  of  history  is  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  them- 
selves have  no  prickings  of  conscience  in  sending  high  school  boys 
and  girls  out  into  the  twentieth  century  with  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  round  vaulted  tombs  of  Mycenae  than  they 
have  knowledge  of  the  beliefs  of  our  political  leaders  and  political 
parties.  Our  newspaper  editors  chide  and  scold  because  the  pub- 
lic is  so  careless  about  legislative  doings.  But  how  can  we  expect 
anything  else  when  the  only  institution  in  the  United  States  with 
the  facilities  is  keeping  the  young  citizens  of  the  land  from  under- 
standing legislative  doings  ?  The  history,  the  policies,  the  beliefs, 
the  platforms,  of  all  our  leading  parties  should  receive  careful 
study.    The  future  effect  of  such  a  study  on  the  American  electo- 
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rate  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  foreign  element  in  our  nation 
needs  this  political  instruction  in  particular  before  the  Tammany- 
organizations  everywhere  impart  to  them  biased,  partisan,  and 
corrupt  political  ideas. 

Every  high  school,  academy,  and  college  in  the  United  States 
should  be  doing  in  current  problems  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Hope  Street  High  School,  or  something  quite  similar.  Every  week 
«very  senior  and  every  junior  in  the  English  department  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a  current  event  note  book  in  which  he  must  arrange 
for  the  week  ten  current  events  under  the  three  headings  (1) 
local  events;  (2)  national  events;  (3)  international  and  foreign 
■events.  The  substance  of  the  events  must  be  written  out  and  the 
jeferences  given.  And  in  addition  to  this  work  we  have  studied 
and  discussed  in  class  this  year  among  other  topics  the  following: 
(1)  Tammany  Hall;  (2)  the  Governor's  Address;  (3)  the  May- 
or's Address;  (4)  the  milk  situation  in  Providence  and  the  new 
milk  bill;  (5)  the  proposed  subway  system  for  Providence;  (6) 
the  election  of  a  police  commissioner  for  Providence;  (7)  All 
of  President  Wilson's  messages;  (8)  the  new  tariff;  (9)  the  new 
currency  law;  (10)  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  question;  (11)  the 
income  tax  law;  (12)  our  Mexican  policy;  (13)  the  work  of 
Lloyd  George  in  England;  (14)  Ulster  and  Irish  Home  Rule; 
(15)  and  the  militant  suffraget  movement  in  England  compared 
with  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sidering such  questions  our  pupils  learn  practical  civics,  legisla- 
tive doings,  become  interested  in  the  fundamental  issues  of  today, 
and  ask  questions  of  a  practical  nature.  Such  study  is  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  college  as  well  as  for  life,  because  of  the 
stimulating  effect  on  the  mind. 

Those  who  stand  for  the  reconstruction  of  history  teaching  sug- 
gest that  the  courses  in  history  be  arranged  somewhat  according 
to  the  following  units:  (Compare  Bulletin  No.  41,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  1913,  pp  16-24.) 

1.  For  the  first  year,  European  history  to  about  1700  (Eng- 
land included,  of  course.) 

2.  For  the  second  year,  European  history  since  about  1700 
(including  contemporary  civilizations.) 

3.  For  the  third  year,  United  States  history  since  1760  to  the 
latest  presidential  election. 
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4.     For  the  fourth  year,  a  course  in  citizenship  composed  of 
civics,  practical  politics  and  current  (problems)  events. 
IIL     BestiUs. 

In  conclusion,  what  would  be  some  of  the  fundamental  benefits 
-of  such  a  reconstruction  of  history  teaching? 

1.  It  wiU  dissipate  the  idea  that  history  is  a  matter  of  the 
past  only  and  therefore  a  dead  subject.  This  new  living  way  of 
teaching  history  will  put  flesh  on  old  dry  bones  and  breathe  life 

.into  the  dead. 

2.  It  will  correlate  the  work  of  the  school  room  more  truly 
with  life.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  things  about  the  topics  of 
the  school  room  is  that  they  are  so  confessedly  isolated  from  our 
every  day  living.  How  much  time  for  instance  have  you  spent 
this  week  out  in  society  talking  about  John  Milton's  Minor  Poems, 
the  iota  subscript,  the  ablative  absolute,  Achilles,  or  Cerberus  ? 
■Such  subjects  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  things  more  akin  to  our  every  day  needs. 

3.  It  will  give  our  pupils  something  worth  while  to  talk  about, 
and  bring  the  school  and  the  home  in  closer  relationship  to  each 
other.  To  do  this  is  to  render  a  really  valuable  social  service. 
The  utter  barrenness  of  the  conversation  of  school  children  after 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  training  in  our  public  schools  is  a  matter  to 
be  deeply  regretted. 

4.  It  would  give  our  pupils  a  modem  vocabulary  which  they 
so  much  need.  Much  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  first  class  editor  or 
magazine  contributor  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  the  average  young 
American.  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  there  were  about 
twenty  common  political  terms  used  by  President  Wilson  in  one 
of  his  messages  which  most  of  the  senior  class  in  American  history 
failed  to  understand.  They  were  just  the  words  too,  one  should 
know  in  order  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  message.  I  believe  the 
average  teacher  scarcely  thinks  of  this  very  serious  matter.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  magazines  should  be  used  liber- 
ally in  the  study  of  current  problems. 

5.  It  will  make  our  pupils  think  and  give  them  practice  with 
ideas  that  require  controversy,  differences  of  view,  balance  of 
reasons,  and  suspension  of  judgment.  It  will  make  them  see 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  teach  them  the  art  of  cour- 
teous disagreement,  and  tend  to  make  them  open-minded. 
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6.  It  will  enable  the  young  American  to  understand  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  time  and  aid  in  equipping  him  to  help 
solve  them.  This  means  that  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  rightly 
contemporaneous  movements,  institutions  and  leaders.  And  in 
doing  this  we  shall  be  accomplishing  the  real  function  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  which  is,  to  enable  each  individual  to  make  the  most 
of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
tribute intelligently  toward  public  well-being. 

As  partial  practical  proof  of  these  conclusions  let  me  submit  to 
you  some  excerpts  from  an  unexpected  examination  to  seniors  on 
the  question :  "Why  should  high  school  pupils  study  current  prob- 
lems ?"  In  answer  to  this  question  the  pupils  in  my  classes  say 
that  the  study  of  current  problems  is  important  because — 

1.  It  not  only  keeps  us  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  but  it 
makes  me  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
our  city,  our  state,  our  nation,  and  among  the  nations. 

2.  It  gives  us  the  different  views  held  by  different  writers  on 
a  particular  question,  and  forces  one  to  draw  his  ovm  conclusions. 

3.  It  gets  one  into  the  habit  of  reading  about  important  topics, 
a  habit  that  is  pretty  hard  to  get  rid  of,  and  one  that  we  don't 
want  to  get  rid  of. 

4.  It  increases  one's  vocabulary. 

5.  It  lets  us  know  who  our  distinguished  men  are  and  why 
they  believe  as  they  do. 

6.  By  it  we  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  foreign  countries  and 
we  are  shown  the  attitude  of  those  countries  toward  us,  and  our 
.attitude  toward  them. 

7.  It  reveals  the  needs  of  our  city,  state  and  nation. 

8.  It  gives  us  a  whole  lot  we  would  otherwise  miss,  because  of 
an  inclination  not  to  look  such  things  up  unless  asked  to  do  so. 

9.  It  makes  of  us  more  intelligent  citizens  and  better  future 
voters. 

10.  It  not  only  makes  history  study  more  interesting,  but  it 
also  helps  us  in  English  and  declamation. 

11.  It  makes  me  think  whether  L  want  to  or  not. 

12.  I  am  not  dumb  when  I  hear  older  persons  discussing  the 
topics  of  the  day.  And  it  enables  me  to  join  in  conversation  with 
my  father  and  brother. 
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13.  It  pleases  my  parents  when  they  see  that  I  am  able  to 
talk  about  something  worth  while,  instead  of  fashions  and  parties. 

14.  It  offers  to  each  pupil  a  chance  to  express  his  own  opinion, 
which  opportunity  is  not  given  to  him  in  other  courses. 

15.  Now  I  can  read  the  news  columns,  editorials,  and  maga- 
zine articles  with  intelligence  and  delight. 

How  can  we  adults  be  so  frozen,  so  glued,  to  some  ancient  theory 
of  history  teaching  and  do  our  young  people  so  great  a  wrong  as 
to  question  whether  history  ought  to  be  taught  in  this  new  living 
way  ?  When  we  withhold  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  such 
valuable  information  and  training,  we  are  at  the  same  time  with- 
holding from  the  public  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 
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Samuel  Buknett  Howe,   Depaetment  of  Histoey  and 
Economics,  South  Side  High  School,  ISTewakk,  N.  J. 

f  """"""'o '"""'f  FEAE  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are  as  muddled  as 

I  V  I  those  of  one  of  my  boys  who  gravely  stated  that 
ill  ^r-  Wilson  received  over  400  votes  in  the  "electri- 
I  I   cal  college,"  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer,  to  the 

|]iiiii in iiiumi  best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  to  clear  up  par- 

i  I  ticular  points.     We  are  meeting  today  as  teachers 

s  i  of  history,  whether  we  all  are  such  or  no.     TJn- 

♦"""""'^""""""*  doubtedly,  when  we  have  finished,  the  question  of 
history  teaching,  its  content,  its  method,  its  past  and  its  future 
will  be  settled  for  all  time.  Hasn't  it  been  settled  every  year,  defi-. 
nitely,  finally,  by  this  conference,  that  committee,  the  other  sylla- 
bus? But  in  all  seriousness,  is  not  this  fiuidity  to  be  desired? 
Can  we  predicate  the  needs  of  the  next  decade?  Can  we  even 
utter  an  ultimatum  to  the  Huertist  pedagogical  armies  of  the 
now?  At  most  we  can  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  history  of 
history  teaching,  as  laid  down  where  all  who  run  may  read,  and 
hear  recounted  for  the  himdredth  time  the  various  little  tricks  of 
the  trade,  the  argot  of  that  precious  illuminator  of  the  youth — the 
teacher  of  history.  But  we  can  be  proud  of  our  chosen  work.  For 
what  is  the  chief  end  of  man  in  the  pedagogical  shorter 
catechism  if  it  be  not  to  train  for  citizenship  ?  And  in  what  field 
of  education  can  be  found  a  shorter  cut  to  true  patriotism  than 
through  the  field  of  history,  sane,  sensible  history,  divested  of  its 
bloody  wars  and  scandalous  doings  of  king  and  hierarch,  and 
packed  full  of  the  joy  and  intensity  and  service  of  peoples  strug- 
gling upward  toward  freedom  and  rational  living.  What  can  bet- 
ter train  for  citizenship  than  the  study  of  the  lives  of  great  citizens 
of  the  world,  or  of  the  evolution  of  the  nation  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Does  it  not  help  the  growing  mind  to  solve  its  problems  by 
learning  how  other  people  have  met  the  same  conditions  and  have 
mastered  them  ? 
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I  am  but  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  in  reviewing  the  evolution 
of  history  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.     Most  of  us  have 
painful  and  weary  recollections  of  sucjh  elementary  school  history 
as  was  the  accepted  order  of  the  ancient  days.    Do  you  recall  those 
familiar  friends  of  the  past,  the  text  books  of  a  musty  vintage, 
with  their  crude  wood-cuts,   their  impossible  English  construc- 
tion, their  gloating  descriptions  of  war,  their  neatly  tied-up  para- 
graphs concerning  the  administration  of  this  president  and  that 
president,  their  lists  of  "Important  Dates",  and  their  other  en- 
dearing and  enduring  features  ?     So  much  for  the  method,  "from 
page  345  to  page  353,  and  commit  to  memory  all  matter  in  black 
type,"  and  now  for  the  place  in  the  course.    Well,  most  schools  of 
the  approved  small  town  size,  expected  that  their  graduates  would 
complete  such  history  study,  wherever  the  heavily  burdened  teacher 
could  fit  it  in,  usually  in  the  last  common  school  grade,  or  in  the 
academies.    By  1876  American  history  was  taught  to  some  extent 
in  the  last  grammar  grade  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  by  1880  it 
was  commonly  taught  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  throughout  the 
East,  but  at  the  same  time,  nine  times  as  many  pupils  were  taking 
geography  as  history.     The  famous  Madison  Conference  in  1891 
brought  forth  the  Committee  of  Ten,  which  favored  courses  of  at 
least  three  periods  weekly  during  the  four  upper  grammar  grades ; 
the  first  two  of  these  years  were  to  be  devoted  to  biography  and 
mythology,  the  last  two  to  American  and  to  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory.    Further  recommendations  were  to  the  effect  that  the  work 
should  be  correlated  with  English,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  geo- 
graphy, and  that  some  collateral  reading  should  be  done.     Strong 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  historical  study  for  training. 
This  report  was  criticized  because  it  gave  no  direction  as  to  se- 
lection of  material,  and  because  it  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
ethical  value  of  the  subject. 

In  1894,  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  X.  E.  A.  reported  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  with  a  text  book,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade, 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  followed  by  a  semester  of  civics ;  this  formal 
study  to  be  ]:)recceded  with  general  European  history  courses  of 
one  hour  weekly  in  all  grades.  These  recommendations  were  not 
generally  adopted. 
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In  1899,  came  the  recommendations  of  the  New  England  His- 
tory Teachers'  Association  that  work  in  history  below  the  secondary 
school  be  divided  into  two  groups  in  the  elementary  grades  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth,  "the  elements  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Norse  mythologies,  stories  and  biographies  from  Hebrew,  Grecian, 
Roman,  English,  and  American  history, — chiefly  told  or  read  by 
the  teacher" ;  in  the  grammar  grades,  English  and  American  his- 
tory from  text  books. 

The  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  then  the  Chi- 
cago Institute,  brought  forward  a  radically  different  plan  based  on 
the  culture  epoch  theory.  This  plan  urged  that  each  step  of  the 
course  must  follow  the  child's  experiences  and  show  the  corre- 
sponding experiences  of  man.  By  the  time  the  child  has  reached 
the  fifth  grade,  he  has  been  shovm  the  industrial  and  social  activi- 
ties of  his  community,  and  has  been  led  to  question  how  these  came 
into  being.  In  the  fifth  grade  he  studies  the  history  of  his  locality, 
and  goes  thence  to  the  history  of  the  colonies.  In  the  sixth,  he 
goes  back  to  the  period  of  discovery,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
cities  and  countries  concerned  in  these  ventures.  In  the  seventh, 
he  traces  familiar  institutions  from  classical  times  to  the  Renais- 
sance, while  in  the  eighth,  beginning  with  present  social  phenom- 
ena, he  is  shown  how  they  came  about.  An  excellent  set  of  ele- 
mentary histories  is  in  process  of  completion  somewhat  along 
these  lines,  written  by  Miss  Katharine  Dopp,  and,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  personal  tone  in  this  paper,  I  can  vouch  for  the  useful- 
ness of  the  idea,  as  I  am  training  my  three  youngsters  in  the 
"Children's  Hour,  between  the  dark  and  the  daylight,"  by  reading 
with  them  these  books,  to  our  mutual  delight. 

A  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  recommended  a  definite  program  in  history  for  rural 
schools,  consisting  of  four  groups,  each  group  corresponding  to 
two  school  years.  The  first  three  groups  include  legends,  stories, 
and  biographies:  the  fourth  group,  selected  topics  of  general  his- 
tory, and  American  history. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  recommendations,  we  have  yet 
to  consider  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Seven  and  of  Eight 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  former  outlined  the 
course  of  study  for  the  grades  as  follows : 
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Grade  III.  Stories  from  the  great  folk  sagas,  such  as  the  Hiad, 
Odyssey,  Aeneid,  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  stories  of  Arthur,  Ro- 
land, and  Hiawatha. 

Grade  IV.  Biographies  of  prominent  historical  persons  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France,  England,  Southern  Europe, 
!N'orthem  Europe,  and  America. 

Grade  V.     Greek  and  Roman  history  to  about  800  A.  D. 

Grade  VI.     Medieval  and  Modem  history. 

Grade  VII.     English  history. 

Grade  VIII.     American  history. 

In  the  upper  grades,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  order  is  chrono- 
logical, and  that  there  is  no  effort  to  teach  the  field  of  most  in- 
terest to  each.  The  committee  thought  more  of  presenting  the 
continuous  story  than  of  adapting  the  work  to  the  pupils  who  are 
supposed  to  do  it 

May  I  interpolate  here,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  excellent 
course  worked  out  by  C.  A.  McMurry  in  "Special  Method  in 
History." 

Grade  III.  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  celebrations, 
Washington's  Birthday,  local  history,  Indian  life  and  remains, 
the  different  peoples  in  the  community  and  the  homeland  of  each. 

Grade  IV.  Discoverers  and  explorers.  Pioneers  of  their  own 
state. 

Grade  V.  European  explorers  in  America,  and  Western 
stories;  Eiiropean  history,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stories,  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  stories. 

Grade  VI.  European  history,  Persian  Wars,  Punic  Wars,  Co- 
lonial history  in  America. 

Grade  VII.  The  reformation  in  Germany  and  Europe,  the 
Puritan  revolution,  Louis  XIV  and  the  French  monarchy,  Ameri- 
can history  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

Grade  VIII.  European  history  (a  few  selected  topics)  ;  Amer- 
ican history  from  the  ratification  of  the  constitution'  to  the  present. 
While  holding  no  brief  for  this  course  of  study,  may  I  point 
out  certain  advantages  ?  It  strives  to  relate  history  to  the  natural 
interests  of  the  child.  In  the  earlier  grades  children  are  inter- 
ested in  little  else  than  biography,  but  by  the  time  that  they  have 
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reached  the  sixth  grade  they  begin  to  comprehend  the  growth  po- 
litically of  their  own  country.  The  Master's  success  as  a  Teacher 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  He  used  parables  to  illustrate  the  greatest 
truths.  He  was  dealing  with  a  childlike  folk,  as  are  we,  and  it  is 
not  irreverent  to  state  that  we  can  well  model  our  courses  accord- 
ingly. 

With  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  I  assume  that  you  are  all  completely  fa- 
miliar. Nine  years  ago  a  conference  of  that  association  was  held 
to  consider:  (1)  Suggestions  for  a  course  of  study  in  history  for 
the  elementary  schools;  (2)  The  preparation  desirable  for  the 
teacher  in  these  schools.  From  this  conference  came  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight,  representative  teachers  of  history  in  colleges, 
normal  and  elementary,  private  and  public  schools,  which  investi- 
gated the  subjects  under  discusion  with  great  thoroughness.  It 
was  ascertained  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  typical  schools  of 
the  country,  whatever  that  may  mean,  gave  some  work  in  history 
in  each  of  the  years  before  the  high  school,  but  that  this  work  was 
heterogeneous,  badly  organized,  and  far  from  skillfully  taught.  In 
an  attempt  to  remedy  these  conditions  the  committee  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

History  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  focused 
around  American  history,  its  civilization,  its  institutions,  and  its 
traditions.  This  necessitates  a  study  of  the  European  background 
of  American  history  as  well.     The  program  follows: 

Grade  1.  American  history  connected  with  national  holidays, 
as,  for  instance,  the  study  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
connection  with  Indian  summer  and  Thanksgiving,  and  of  Wash- 
ington and  later  colonial  conditions  in  connection  with  Washing- 
ton's birthday.     Also,  history  connected  with  local  events. 

Grade  2.  Again  in  connection  with  holidays  and  local  events, 
but  amplified. 

Grade  3.  Pictures  of  historical  scenes  and  persons  in  differ- 
ent ages. 

Grade  4.  Historical  scenes  and  persons  in  American  history, 
to  the  Revolution. 

Grade  5.  Historical  scenes  and  persons  in  American  history, 
from  the  Revolution. 
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Grade  6.  Topics  to  show,  (1)  geographical  facts  relating  to 
discoveries,  (2)  the  relation  between  the  emigration  to  America 
and  earlier  movements  of  peoples,  (3)  the  beginnings  and  origins 
of  American  civilization,  (4)  what  the  names  "England",  "Spain", 
''Holland",  and  "Trance"  mean. 

Grade  7.  The  settlements  and  growth  of  the  colonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  European  background,  through  the  Revolution. 

Grade  8.  The  constitutional  period,  westward  expansion, 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  growth  of  modem  Europe,  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  our  own  history. 

So  much  for  their  outline.  But  listen  to  this  astonishing 
statement — Fundamental  also,  is  the  proposition  that  we  offer  in 
each  of  the  sevei-al  years  one  distinct  portion  of  our  country's  his- 
tory; that  we  present  this  fully  and  finally  as  far  as  the  history 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school  goes;  that  we  avoid  the  recur- 
rence in  successive  years  of  subject  matter  that  has  once  been 
outlined  for  the  elementary  pupils. 

I  say  astonishing,  for  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  see  this  very 
proposition,  which  is  termed  fundamental,  in  their  syllabus.  How- 
ever, the  especially  useful  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  topics  contained.  Their  fundamental  aim  can  be  obtained 
better  by  following  out  the  course  outlined  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  or  by  the  course  soon  to  be  promulgated  by  the  state  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  latter  course  assumes  a  close  correlation  between  history, 
geography,  and  civics.  Indeed  these  constitute  a  perfect  trilogy. 
Eurther  correlation  is  made  between  literature  and  drawing  and 
history.  Before  the  sixth  grade  history  is  to  be  developed  through 
literature,  with  a  certain  amount  of  obligation  to  the  national 
holiday,  biographical,  and  folk-tale  elements  of  the  other  syllabi. 
Beginning  with  the  sixth  grade,  history  joins  forces  definitely  with 
geography,  continuing  this  league  of  mutual  offense  and  defense 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  grade  is  reached.  Then  American 
history  through  the  revolution  is  taught.  The  first  half  of  the 
eighth  grade  is  given  up  to  American  history  from  the  constitu- 
tional formation  period  to  the  present  day,  together  with  suflScient 
European  background.     In  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  grade, 
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commiiiiity  civics  comes  into  its  own,  very  properly.  On  examin- 
ing this  course  it  will  be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
advocated  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence. In  other  words  we  are  going  around  the  circle. 
Did  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  rejoice  in  this  fluidity  ?  Before  I 
leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  may  I  say  that  for  those  schools 
who  wish  to  follow  a  sane,  definite,  non-repetitive  course.  Prof. 
S.  B.  Harding's  delightful  little  books  furnish  a  soul-satisfying 
outline. 

I  do  not  wish  to  presume  too  much  on  your  patience,  by  stating 
what  is  done  in  the  foreign  schools.  In  a  way,  I  think  we  should 
care  little  for  the  glorification  of  the  HohenzoUern  family  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Grerman  courses  of  study,  yet  it  is  instructive  to 
note  that  England,  France  and  Grermany  alike  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  presenting  elementary  history  mainly  through  its  local 
application,  and  by  biographical  studies. 

A  brief  word  as  to  method,  and  I  am  done.  In  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  all  our  history  should  be  taught  from  its  rational, 
rather  than  its  factual  side.  In  the  former  it  is  necessary  to 
know  not  only  what  happened,  but  why  it  happened.  Below 
the  seventh  grade  little  will  be  accomplished  by  attempting  to 
show  cause  and  result.  Here  the  personage  and  the  picture  are 
all  important  to  the  child.  In  the  upper  grades  the  child  must  be 
led  to  feel  that  each  happening  came  from  some  incompleteness  in 
previous  conditions,  that  when  this  incompleteness  is  sensed,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  it.  This  attempt,  in  turn,  leads 
to  new  conditions,  and  these  also  have  their  defects,  and  thus  may 
be  developed  the  continuity  of  history,  the  ceaseless  play  of  cause 
and  effect.  By  this  method  the  immediate  interest  of  the  child  is  at 
once  aroused  and  sustained.  It  is  like  the  eternal  "To  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next"  at  which  we  ever  chafe,  but,  like  hungry  ani- 
mals, return  at  the  next  feeding.  A  splendid  treatment  of  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  book  by  Prof.  Charters,  "Teaching 
the  Common  Branches",  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Company.  There  should  be  definiteness  of  assignment.  How 
many  splendid  classes  have  gone  stale  through  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  show  them  exactly  what  he  expected  them 
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to  do  for  the  next  time.  Then  let  the  pupil  do  the  work.  Visit 
class  room  after  class  room,  anywhere,  today,  next  week,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written,  said,  and  done,  and  you  will  find  us 
all  lecturing,  pouring  out,  embellishing,  carrying  all  the  loads  on 
our  shoulders  in  our  frenzied  desire  to  pull  along  the  plastic  mind,, 
or  to  fill  it  full.  Let  the  pupil  do  the  work.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  We  are  not  lazy.  Accuse  us  of  it,  if  you  dare,  you  man  in 
the  street,  you  city  father  who  rushes  up  to  the  city  superintend- 
ent with  a  protest  against  his  son  being  taught  civics,  (community 
civics)  on  the  ground  that  he  knows  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
family  to  know  about  how  to  run  the  city. 

What  if  you  can't  complete  a  text  book,  or  outline  in  the  time 
alloted  ?  WTiat  is  more  vital  is  that  you  teach  the  child  how  to 
study,  and  then  how  to  grow.  You  ask  me  "With  the  facts  he  has 
thus  obtained  ?"  Xo  indeed,  but  rather  how  to  grow  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  able  to  handle  life's  problems  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves.  Learn  to  do  by  doing.  I  believe  that  a  perfect 
teacher  could  be  bom  deaf  and  dumb  and  yet  could  be  successful. 
And  here  endeth  the  whole  matter,  we  fall  back  upon  the  truth 
that  the  secret  of  good  teaching  rests  with  the  teacher.  Not  all 
the  aids  possible  are  to  be  compared  with  him.  Blessed  are  your 
school  boards  when  they  grant  you  sufficient  black  board  apace  for 
wall  maps,  chalk  talks,  outlining,  and  the  thousand  and  one  me- 
chanical advantages  thereof,  when  they  fill  your  book  shelves  with 
practical  books  for  reference  report  work,  and  your  walls  with 
scholarly  and  beautiful  maps  and  pictures,  and  your  history  labora- 
tory room  with  historical  models  and  reliefs,  note  book  material 
and  loose  leaf  maps  for  class  room  work.  Yet  "from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  And  of  no  man 
is  this  truer  than  of  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  our  history  work  in  elementary  schools  will  be 
properly  reorganized,  in  that  school  which  has  a  definite  progres- 
sive course  of  study,  adequate  equipment,  a  sympathetic  super- 
visory officer,  and  earnest,  patient,  long-suffering,  and  quiet 
teachers. 
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By  Alice  M.  Dunbae,  Wilmington,  Delawake. 

*>"»""""°'""'«"'«tOR  several  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  among  the 
I  y^  I  teaching  cult  to  decry  the  college  entrance  require- 
1  f^  I  ments,  particularly  those  in  English.  Every 
I  I   teacher  in  a  high  school  feels  privileged  to  have  an 

|]iniHiniiiannmiiii4  onslaught  at  the  colleges  for  foisting  upon  them  a 
i  I   list  of  works  more  or  less  difficult  to  teach,  and 

1  I    uninteresting    to    the    average    adolescent.      With 

*""""""'°"""""'"*  each  year's  change  comes  a  fresh  wail  of  distress 
from  the  high  schools,  and  frequently  an  atmosphere  of  dumb 
misery  following  a  new  list  of  requirements  testifies  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  colleges  in  their  arbitrary  rulings.  Given  a  group  of 
teachers  of  English  in  high  schools,  allow  them  to  be  together 
twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  complaints  bitter  and 
piteous  will  be  heard.  "I  can't  interest  my  girls  in  Ivanhoe." 
"Boys  dislike  the  minor  poems  of  Milton."  "Do  you  have  much 
trouble  with  Burke  ?"  "The  theme  writing  is  positive  drudgery." 
"I  don't  blame  the  pupils  for  not  seeing  anything  in  the  essay 
on  Addison."  "The  Essay  on  Bums  is  a  torture  to  teach."  "Why 
do  they  pick  out  the  most  uninteresting  things?"  "If  I  insist 
upon  severe  word  study  the  pupils  lose  interest  in  the  dramas, 
and  if  I  don't,  they  fail  to  get  the  faintest  sort  of  a  right  concep- 
tion of  the  author's  meaning."    And  so  the  wail  goes  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  complain  that  the  pupils  come 
to  them  unprepared,  lacking  in  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  write 
and  spell.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  educational  journal  that  does  not 
print  at  some  time  in  each  year  an  article  in  which  some  profes- 
sor of  some  college  furnishes  statistics  on  the  number  of  misspelled 
words  in  the  themes  of  the  freshman  class  or  the  illegibility  of  the 
penmanship,  concluding  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  stu- 
dents do  not  understand  anything  they  read,  because  they  have 
not  been  taught  how  to  find  the  thought  or  the  gist  of  a  paragraph. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  an  attitude  of  hostility  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions— the  high  school  and  the  college,  each  with  a  bitter  com- 
plaint against  the  other. 

•  This  article  was  not  one  of  the  Brown  University  Teachers  Association 
addresses. — ^EkUtor,  Education. 
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But  after  all,  as  a  recent  writer  said,  "What  is  it  that  the  col- 
leges ask  of  the  students  ?"  "That  a  student  write  and  spell  with 
some  correctness,  and  that  he  read  standard  literature  with  some 
correctness."  The  aim  of  any  course  of  English  in  a  high  school 
can  be  scarcely  less  than  this :  to  read  intelligently,  write  legibly, 
and  spell  without  eccentricity.  Is  not  that  little  enough  to  require 
of  an  embryo  American  citizen  who  hopes  soon  to  raise  his  or 
her  voice  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  native  land? 

English  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  difficult  subject  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  each  day 
sees  fresh  batches  of  books  on  how  to  teach  English,  fall  new 
minted  from  the  press.  The  land  is  flooded  with  pamphlets  of 
suggestions,  books  of  questions,  rhetorics,  grammars,  analyses  of 
poems  and  what  not,  designed  to  lead  the  teacher  of  English 
gently  into  the  mental  processes  of  his  pupils,  who  seem  to  main- 
tain a  stubborn  attitude  toward  their  mother  tongue.  Latin  and 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  modem  languages  are  compara- 
tively easy,  because  they  are  exact  and  definite.  The  pupils  say 
that  in  those  subjects  they  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  but 
when  they  come  to  English,  a  mist  envelops  the  topic,  and  they 
cannot  be  sure  where  they  are  or  what  is  to  be  done. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture — complaints  from  the  col- 
leges, because  the  pupils  are  ill-taught;  complaints  from  the  high 
schools,  becaiise  the  colleges  expect  too  much  to  be  taught;  com- 
plaints from  teachers,  because  of  the  pupil's  lack  of  appreciation 
and  interest;  complaints  from  the  pupils  because  they  do  not 
know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  all  the  complaints  adum- 
brating into  a  confusion  of  instructions  and  a  cloud  of  books 
on  the  subject,  designed  to  lighten  the  darkness  and  to  dispel  the 
complaints. 

But  what  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  ?  Surely  so  great  a 
cloud  as  this  must  have  as  great  a  lining.  And  so  it  has,  a  lining 
of  purest  silver,  tinged  with  gold  and  shot  with  precious  stones,  a 
lining  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  if  all  who  have  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  but  knew  of  its  existence,  there  would  be  a  rush 
into  the  field  of  the  teaching  of  English.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  few  perceive  the  lining,  because  their  vision  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  cloud. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  or  woman  is  uneducated,  who 
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has  made  some  one  book  or  poem  a  part  of  his  life;  who  has 
closely  assimilated  the  thoughts  of  some  great  writer,  and  made 
the  words  of  the  master  so  closely  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  lives 
and  moves  with  his  chosen  poet.  The  greater  the  range  of  those 
whom  he  has  loved  and  lived  with,  the  wider  his  life,  the  deeper 
and  broader  his  culture.  Most  of  us  realize  this,  but  unless 
unusual  opportunity  is  granted  us,  we  find  it  difficult  to  come 
into  close  communion  with  any  one  author.  The  ordinary  man 
or  woman  is  too  busy;  our  modem  life,  with  its  complexity 
makes  too  many  demands  upon  us  for  us  to  get  that  close  acquain- 
tanceship with  literature  which  makes  for  intimacy.  Only  the 
student  who  pores  over  the  books  in  his  library  may  lead  the 
charmed  life  of  the  dwellers  in  book-land;  the  average  man  or 
woman  who  mingles  with  his  fellow  men  and  helps  the  life  of 
today  unfold  itself  is  forced  to  dissipate  his  energies.  He  must 
know  many  books,  papers  and  magazines ;  he  must  read  of  many 
new  things;  he  must  become  conversant  with  new  sciences  and 
discoveries.  In  this  seething  time,  with  its  strange  likeness  in 
its  scientific  awakening  and  passion  for  discovery  for  worlds 
physical  and  spiritual  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  few  bread-winners  there  be  who  can  take 
time  to  saturate  themselves  with  the  work  of  any  one  author,  or 
with  any  cult  of  poetry.  This  rare  privilege  is  extended  only  to 
the  teacher  of  English.  He  may  mingle  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
be  as  active  in  the  world  as  he  please,  read  every  new  scientific 
book,  dabble  in  every  new  philosophical  theory,  and  yet  hold 
close  communion  daily  with  the  masters,  walk  with  them,  live 
with  them,  order  his  life  by  them,  and  be  in  a  way  constantly 
to  discover  new  beauties  in  the  best  of  their  work. 

Is  not  this  an  opportunity  to  make  one  give  pause  before  com- 
plaining of  the  stupidity  of  the  average  pupil  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  study  of  literature  ? 

That  teacher  is  particularly  fortunate,  who,  because  he  works 
in  a  small  school,  is  forced  to  teach  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  thus  is  not  restricted  to  the  work  of  one  or  two  years.  To 
him  all  Heaven  lies  open  day  after  day,  and  if  he  is  wise  and 
has  planned  his  work  so  that  the  classes  in  theme  writing  alter- 
nate with  thoso  in  literature,  he  is  indeed  a  dweller  in  the  Happy 
iValley.    The  drudgery  of  teaching  composition  is  more  than  com- 
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pensated  by  the  delight  of  finding  in  the  next  hour  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  thrill  of  delight  in  a  poem,  old,  yet  new  with  wonder. 
The  range  is  wide.  From  Homer  to  Kipling;  from  Greece  to 
England  and  America;  from  the  pleasant  beauties  of  the  Ameri- 
can poets,  to  the  mighty  thunders  of  Carlyle,  and  the  incisive  logic 
of  Burke.  He  may  dwell  one  hour  with  Coleridge  in  the  "land 
of  mist  and  snow",  and  in  the  next,  lounge  in  the  coilee-houses 
with  the  Spectator  and  smile  at  the  pleasant  follies  and  mild 
vices  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  It  may 
be  that  his  adventures  for  the  next  hour  will  throw  him  with 
Odysseus,  panting  and  breathless  upon  the  shores  of  Phaeacia 
to  supplicate  the  princess  Nausicaa,  and  then  he  be  recalled  by 
the  electric  bell  to  modern  times  and  the  changing  of  classes,  only 
to  go  forth  with  Gareth  and  fight  the  knights  with  their  "foolish 
allegory",  and  discover  that  Death,  after  all,  is  beautiful  life. 
And  if  perchance,  beauty  and  adventure  and  mysticism  have  made 
Lim  dreamy,  the  eloquence  of  Burke  will  recall  him  to  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  he  will  find  keen  pleasure  in 
thinking  through  the  application  of  Chester,  Ireland,  Wales  and 
Durham  to  the  American  colonies.  One  day  he  may  shudder  as 
Macbeth  goes  forth  in  desperation  to  fight  that  Bimam  wood 
come  to  Dunsinane,  or  he  may  rouse,  with  Antony,  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  Roman  mob.  He  may  rejoice,  with  Bassanio,  over 
the  discomfiture  of  Shylock,  and  live  over  the  sweet  uses  which 
make  him  walk  with  Rosalind  and  Orlando  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  or  sigh  with  the  Duke  and  Viola  on  the  coast  of  lUyria. 
Some  time  he  will  stop  and  laugh  happily  with  the  merry  com- 
pany of  Chaucer  at  the  Tabard  Inn;  some  time  he  may  follow 
faire  Una  on  her  adventures  in  the  enchanted  forest;  he  may 
■dream  with  Sir  Launfal  over  the  Holy  Grail,  and  learn  to  love 
the  leper,  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  learned  to  love  the  "elfin  water- 
snakes."  He  may  thrill  with  horror  over  the  fall  of  Lucifer  from 
lieaven,  or  storm  Torquilstone  with  the  Black  Knight;  he  may 
weep  with  Rustum  over  his  gallant  son,  or  murmur  as  he  watches 
Sidney  Carton  mount  the  scaffold,  "Man  hath  no  greater  love 
than  this."  He  may  drop  with  Beowulf  down  to  the  lair  of 
■Grendel's  mother,  or  laugh  with  Irving  on  a  stage  coach  of  an 
English  Christmas  Eve.  Pheidippides  may  nm  his  gallant  race 
Tinder  his  admiring  eyes ;  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  come  into  a  life 
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of  freedom  worse  than  imprisonment;  the  boom  of  Webster  in 
his  ears  may  be  succeeded  by  the  quiet  force  of  Lincoln  or  the 
gentle  purl  of  Longfellow.  Hawthorne  may  lead  him  into  the 
haunted  corners  of  the  Province  House,  Milton  may  sing  the 
sweetest  poems  to  him;  Scott  and  the  older  baUadists  will  thrill 
him  with  the  joy  of  border  fight,  and  Wordsworth  will  give  him 
thought  and  calm.  All  these,  and  more,  yea  more  to  the  very 
fulness  of  joy  are  his. 

Now  I  grant  you  that  every  educated  person  has  done  all 
this  and  more  at  some  time ;  and  every  teacher,  who  sits  with  you 
in  your  council  of  teachers  has  done  as  much  more  than  once. 
But  who  else,  save  the  teacher  of  English  may  do  so  always  ?  Who 
save  "he  may  consort  with  the  masters  in  that  closest  intimacy 
every  day,  and  live  over  his  adventures  and  loves  and  longings 
every  year?  It  is  a  joy  that  does  not  stale;  a  pleasure  that  the 
uncomprehending  student  cannot  mar,  but  one  which  he  comes 
to  share,  unconsciously,  unknowingly  perhaps,  at  the  time,  but 
it  may  be  in  after  years  the  memory  comes  to  him,  sweet  with 
comprehension. 

For  look  you,  the  teacher  of  English  must  first  know  and  feel 
deeply  these  things  himself,  and  then  when  he  and  his  class 
come  together  to  look  over  the  day's  lesson,  new  beauties  come 
into  the  page,  a  new  gleam  athwart  the  "shot  silk  of  poetry",  a 
beauty  hitherto  unseen,  a  conception  unimagined  until  now,  a 
suggestion  hidden  in  the  words  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  open 
up  "palaces  to  dwell  in",  and  there  within  the  barren  walls  of  a 
schoolroom,  with  the  sordid  environment  of  desks  and  maps  and 
unwilling  learners,  is  enacted  the  mystery  which  Keats  exper- 
ienced that  midnight  over  Chapman's  Homer, 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

Can  any  bread-winner  ask  more,  that  he  feel  within  him  over 
his  daily  task  the  thrill  of  that  inspiration  which  inspired  the 
creators  of  poetry,  and  that  he  find  himself  expressing  that  touch 
of  the  divine  fire  unconsciously  in  the  words  of  the  master? 

For  here  comes  the  second  great  compensation  of  the  teacher; 
that  the  mind  unconsciously  echoes  every  day  and  all  day  long 
that  language  of  the  daily  lesson.  He  has  striven  so  earnestly 
to  interpret  the  language  of  the  masters  to  the  comprehension  of 
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the  pupils,  that  their  words  entwine  themselves  into  his  own  soul. 
Or  he  has  listened  so  often  to  the  lines  of  the  great  minds  recited 
by  the  pupils,  albeit  recited  with  distaste,  that  winged  words 
spring  to  his  lips,  to  give  utterance  to  the  moments  great  and 
little  in  his  life.  Perchance  despair  at  the  thanklessness  of  his 
task  may  seize  him  some  day,  when  forgetful  of  the  beauty  of 
his  life,  and  the  words  from  Lycidas  come  to  his  lips, 
Alas  what  boots  it  with  imcessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
and  with  them,  the  reply  of  Phoebus  brings  its  own  consolation. 
The  daffodils  of  spring  he  praises  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 
and  laments  in  the  verse  of  Herrick.  If  it  may  seem  to  him  that 
life  is  slipping  by,  and  its  guerdons  small  and  few,  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  last  line  of  the  sonnet  that  perchance  a  class 
recited  that  morning,  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
It  may  be  that  his  is  a  third  story  room,  whose  window  looks  out 
upon  a  wilderness  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  stretching  away  to  a 
thin  silver  line  of  river.  But  some  morning,  the  early  sun  gilda 
the  scene  into  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  then  he  realizes  anew  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  that  description  of  London  at  sunrise  in 
Wordsworth's  Westminster  Bridge,  and  the  next  class  that  re- 
cites that  sonnet  feels  a  something  in  it  that  the  preceding  class 
did  not. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  great  compensation  of  the 
teacher  of  English,  a  greater  than  all  these  that  have  made  his  a 
life  felicitous.  For  in  the  scores  of  pupils  who  face  him  daily, 
among  the  hundreds  who  have  passed  out  of  his  life,  there  are 
one  or  two  who  have  apprehended  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  as  it 
should  be  by  one  coming  to  it  with  virginal  mind;  some  one  has 
seen  the  subtle  logic  of  the  essay ;  a  girl  or  boy  has  been  impressed 
by  the  pitiless  inexorableness  of  sin,  and  has  gone  out  of  the  class 
room  murmuring  in  the  words  of  Godfrey  Cass,  "There's  debts 
you  can't  pay  like  money  debts  by  paying  extra  for  the  years  that 
have  gone  by,"  thus  learning  a  lesson  of  life  without  the  crushing 
experience  which  wrung  the  words  from  the  man  in  the  story. 
One  day  it  is  borne  into  a  young  soul  that  he  is  not  being  taught 
literature  but  is  being  taught  hy  literature,  and  he  is  interested 
to  learn  more  lessons  for  himself.  On  some  morning,  a  girl  or 
boy  says  softly  in  the  midst  of  the  lesson,  "That  is  beautiful", 
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and  the  joy  of  that  moment  irradiates  countless  dusty  days  of 
grind,  sending  its  gleam  of  hope  like  the  long  fingers  of  the  rosy 
dawn  through  the  gray  of  twilight.  Or  the  evening  brings  a  let- 
ter from  some  one  who  has  gone  to  a  distant  school  or  college,  and 
there  discovering  new  beauties  in  poetry,  writes  to  say  that  the 
power  of  comprehension  came  first  from  the  older  teacher.  It 
is  worth  while  working  for  these  few  boys  and  girls,  for  these  few 
^eat  golden  moments. 

This  it  is  that  compensates  the  teacher  for  the  listless  neophyte, 
ior  the  pupils  who  "never  could  get  English",  the  boys  with 
themes  cribbed  bodily  from  the  Variorum  edition,  the  pupils 
who  never  remember  which  man  wrote  which  book,  for  those 
who  will  spend  weeks  on  a  work,  only  to  forget  the  name  of  the 
Author  at  the  end;  the  pupils  who  remember  nothing  of  Shakes- 
peare's life,  save  that  he  married  a  woman  older  than  himself; 
the  girls  who  can  recite  glibly  the  names  of  all  of  Milton's  wives, 
l)ut  balk  at  minor  poems ;  the  children  who  will  insist  that  Spenser 
and  Shelley  are  contemporaries;  the  boys  who  will  write  the 
Hiad  with  two  I's;  the  classes  who  will  persistently  write  para- 
phrases or  abstracts  for  character  sketches. — All  these  make  the 
•days  of  the  teacher  gray  days,  unless,  perchance,  he  has  the  saving 
grace  of  humor,  and  shoulders  his  full  share  of  the  blame  and 
realizes  his  compensations.  Is  there  not  compensation  in  living 
■days  and  hours  and  years  with  the  greatest  minds,  thinking  their 
thoughts,  seeing  the  world  through  their  eyes,  feeling  their  hopes, 
Aspirations  and  desires,  translating  their  lives  into  his  life,  ex- 
pressing his  own  daily  deeds  and  thoughts,  even  to  the  "little 
nameless  unremembered  acts"  into  their  language,  in  short,  dwel- 
ling day  after  day  in  communion  with  the  noblest?  Would  not 
this  be  enough,  eyen  if  there  were  not  the  greater  compensation 
•of  having  the  power  to  touch  scores  of  young  lives  with  the  magic 
gold  of  poetry  ?  Then  let  all  teachers  of  English  in  high  schools 
arise  and  bless  the  colleges,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  youth  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  have  placed  within  the  possibility  of  the 
teachers  daily  inner  experiences  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
delight. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  valuable  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
calls  attention  to  the  proper  method  of  giving  instruction  in  morals 
in  the  public  schools.  The  suggestions  made  and  the  example  set  are 
so  excellent  that  we  quote  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  responsibilities  along  this  line  of  school  work — 

"  'In  moral  education  don't  moralize.'  This  is  the  advice  of  Prof. 
F.  G.  Gould,  an  English  educator  of  note,  who  has  been  touring  the 
United  States  as  demonstrator  for  the  Moral  Education  League  of 
London.  Prof.  Gould's  carefully  worked  out  program  for  moral  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  grades  impresses  Bureau  of  Education 
officials  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  present  efforts  to  make 
education  tell  in  fine  character. 

Story-telling  forms  the  basis  for  most  of  the  instruction  in  Prof. 
Gould's  plan.  Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  it  is  assumed,  the  teacher 
or  principal  gives  a  systematic  lesson  on  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
various  virtues  are  taught,  not  as  abstractions,  but  by  concrete  ex- 
amples and  by  interesting  stories.  The  teacher  is  not  to  say,  "This 
ought  to  be  done';  she  is  rather  to  say,  'This  thing  has  been  done.' 
Hearing  constantly  about  right  actions,  the  pupils  learn  to  appreciate 
right  conduct.  The  spirit  behind  the  instruction  is  the  spirit  of  ser- 
vice, but  this  and  other  technical  moral  terms  are  to  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
mentioned.  'It  is  possible,'  Professor  Gould  points  out,  'to  give 
many  lessons  on  civic  duty  and  scarcely  ever  use  the  word  patriotism, 
and  yet  the  temper  of  consecration  to  one's  duty  and  country  may 
permeate  the  teaching  and  inspire  the  pupils.' 

Prof.  Gould  disclaims  anything  novel  or  fadish  about  his  work.  It 
is  by  no  means  new,  he  says.  'I  have  over  and  over  again  affirmed 
that  my  teaching  was,  in,  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  antiquated; 
that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  the  employment  of  the  concrete  and  dra- 
matic manner  which  is  illustrated  by  ancient  poets  as  well  as  modern, 
by  the  narratives  and  parables  of  the  Bible  or  the  Talmud,  by  bal- 
lad-singers and  story-tellers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  allegorista 
such  as  Comenius  and  John  Bunyan'." 


The  fourth  International  Congress  on  Home  Education  will  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  from  September  23  to  29,  1914,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Conm^ission  of  Congresses  on  Home  Education. 
The  first  Congress  was  held  in  1905  at  Liege.  The  second  Congress 
was  held  in  1906  at  Milan.  The  third  Congress  was  held  in  1910  at 
Brussels.  At  this  fourth  Congress  the  following  points  will  be  empha- 
sized :  It  will  be  shown  that  the  lack  of  success  on  the  part  of  those 
who  seek  to  correct  defects  and  to  relieve  distress  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  remedial  action  is  taken  too  late.  Therefore,  (a)  Preven- 
tion of  the  negligence  that  leads  to  defects  is  preferable  to  remedial 
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measures,  (b)  Education  is  the  best  preventive  measure,  (c)  Co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  forces  is  necessary  to  success.  The  officers 
of  the  fourth  Congress  will  be  as  follows : — Patron,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, President  of  the  United  States.  President,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia.  Executive 
Secretary,  George  W.  Flounders,  Ph.  D.,  laOO  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia.  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  Di- 
rectress of  Torresdale  House,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  H.  Frazier,  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  program  will  indicate  the  extended  and 
elaborate  field  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  the  speakers 
who  liave  consented  to  take  part  therein: — I.  Child  Study,  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall.  il.  Family  Education,  Mrs.  Frederic  Sctioff.  III. 
Before  School  Age,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock.  IV.  During  School  Age, 
(To  be  announced).  V.  After  School  Age,  Dr.  David  B.  Snedden. 
VI.  Abnormal  Child,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell.  VII.  Organizations  Re- 
lating to  Childhood,  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff.  VIII.  Documentation, 
(To  be  announced).  IX.  Vocational  Eelatioh  Between  Home  and 
School,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  "atmosphere"  of  the  school  or  class  room  is  largely  determined 
by  the  personality  of  the  principal,  the  professor,  the  teacher.  No- 
where is  the  force  of  example  more  potent  than  in  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, whether  children  in  the  grades  or  college  boys  who  call  them- 
selves men.  The  teacher  is  in  a  position  where  his  influence  counts, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  pupil  is  at  an  impressionable 
age.  He  is  forming  his  ideals  and  they  are  affected  by  his  sur- 
roundings. The  supposition  is  that  his  teacher  knows  the  way  and  is 
there  to  show  it  to  him.  His  task  is  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  that  his  teacher  possesses.  He  has  to  win  control  of  himself 
and  of  the  forces  which  those  older  than  he  have  supposedly  mastered. 
He  is  to  profit  by  their  example.  He  is  therefore  peculiarly  sensitive 
and  receptive.  He  is  easily  inspired  by  evidences  of  self-mastery, 
acquisition  and  achievement  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  He  is 
equally  depressed  and  demoralized  by  signs  of  weakness  and  lack  of 
wisdom  or  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  set 
over  him.  He  is  like  a  harp  that  is  played  upon  by  the  varying  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  uttering  sweet  notes  of  harmony  or  harsh  dis- 
cords according  to  the  vibrations  that  are  communicated  to  his  sensi- 
tive organism. 

If  these  contentions  are  true,  how  careful  should  the  teacher  be  of 
his  personal  attitude,  his  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health  and 
condition !  If  there  is  disorder,  lack  of  attention,  insubordination,  list- 
lessness  or  inefficiency  in  the  classroom  perhaps  the  fault  may  lie 
farther  back,  or  rather  nearer  to  the  front,  than  the  teacher  thinks. 
We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  does, — in  most  eases.  We  have 
visited  school  rooms  when  the  teacher  was  alert,  interested,  enthnsias- 
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tic,  and  we  have  found  the  pupils  the  same.  We  have  been  in  other 
rooms  where  the  teacher  was  dull,  where  the  instruction  was  given 
mechanically  from  a  sitting  posture,  with  no  animation  or  eagerness, 
and  where  there  was  a  frequent  reference  on  the  teacher's  part,  to 
clock  or  watch  to  see  if  the  allotted  time  for  the  recitation  to  close 
had  not  almost  arrived;  and  we  have  invariably  noted  identically  the 
same  attitude  of  mind  and  manner  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  We 
have  known  of  schools  where  the  head  master  easily  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion and  imposed  ill-proportioned  penalties  for  trivial  or  unimportant 
breaches  of  discipline;  and  we  have  usually  found  a  marked  spirit  of 
disorderliness  in  such  schools.  We  have  even  known  of  teachers  who 
had  little  regard  for  strict  truthfulness  and  honesty;  for  personal 
cleanliness  and  tidiness;  for  modesty  and  for  unimpeachable  social 
relations  and  practices,  and  we  have  noted  many  evidences  of  laxity 
along  these  same  lines  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
men  and  women  of  such  schools.  As  a  first  step4n  the  correction  of 
any  faulty  conditions  or  practices  among  a  given  body  of  pupils,  it 
were  well  if  the  master  and  the  teachers  would  carefully  scrutinize  the 
influences  that  are  flowing  down  into  the  student  body,  instead  of. 
devoting  all  their  efforts  and  energies  to  the  making  of  rules  and 
the  administration  of  punishments  and  discipline.  The  cry  about 
"the  man  higher  up"  is  not  without  its  significance  sometimes  in 
school  affairs,  as  well  as  in  civil  and  political  life. 


In  February,  1909,  during  the  annual  ten  days'  Farmers  Congress, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  publicly  bestowed  on  three  practical  agri- 
culturists engraved  certificates  of  recognition.  Since  then  it  has  each 
year  similarly  honored  three  or  four  men  for  their  services  to  agri- 
culture. The  recipient  of  one  of  these  testimonials  need  not  have  had 
any  previous  academic  education.  He  is  selected  for  the  honor  wholly 
on  the  strength  of  his  contributions  to  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  state  and  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  those  upon 
whom  these  honorary  certificates  have  been  conferred,  'do  not  hold 
any  academic  degree.  The  university  officers  declare  that  the  certifi- 
cate itself  is  not  an  honorary  degree  but  a  new  and  unique  distinction, 
by  bestowing  which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  publicly  testifies  that 
there  are  achievements  not  connected  with  formal  education  that  are 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  agency  of  the  state. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  has  put 
into  operation  a  similar  policy. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania held  Monday  afternoon,  April  2rth,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  require  a  college  degree  as  a  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  law  school  of  the  university.  This  makes  the 
standard  of  admission  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  action  of  the  trustees  in  making  the  law  school  a  graduate 
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school  is  in  keeping  with  Provost  Smith's  policy  toward  high  stan- 
dards rather  than  numbers,  as  well  as  with  the  modern  policy  of  pro- 
fessional schools.  It  follows  the  policy  of  the  university  taken  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  in  making 
the  entrance  requirements  so  high  that  even  men  with  college  de- 
grees cannot  enter  unless  their  college  courses  included  a  certain 
amount  of  special  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  zoology  and  biology. 
Provost  Smith,  Dean  William  Draper  Lewis  and  the  Law  Faculty  have 
felt  that  an  efficient  school,  training  men  for  professional  life,  must 
recognize  a  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  state  by  giving  to  the  stu- 
dents a  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  give  the  highest  service 
in  the  profession  they  enter. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  Congresses,  Conferences  and  Conven- 
tions have  already  been  definitely  scheduled  for  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  period.  Both  the  American  and  the  International 
Associations  are  evincing  the  keenest  interest  in  participating  in  this 
great  series  of  national  and  international  gatherings.  With  the  Expo- 
sition as  a  world  forum,  every  conceivable  line  of  human  thought  will 
have  representation.  Delegates  will  be  present  from  practically  all 
civilized  nations.  The  plans  that  have  been  developed  during  the  past 
two  years  by  Mr.  James  A.  Barr,  fully  justify  his  selection  for  the 
highly  important  position  of  Director  of  Congresses  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


The  publishers  of  this  magazine  desire  us  to  say  an  editorial  word 
or  two  about  continuing  and  discontinuing  subscriptions  to  "Edu- 
cation." 

The  large  majority  of  our  subscribers  prefer  to  have  us  continue 
their  subscriptions  until  they  request  us  to  stop.  Watch  the  date  on 
your  label,  which  gives  you  the  number  of  "Education"  up  to  which 
your  subscription  is  paid ;  e.  g.,  if  your  label  reads  "Jan.,  '14",  it 
means  that  you  have  paid  for  all  numbers  previous  to  that  date,  from 
the  beginning  of  your  subscription,  but  not  for  the  Jan.,  '14  number. 
It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  stop  your  subscription.  Just  send  us  a 
line  so  requesting,  accompanied  by  remittance  covering  arrears,  if 
any,  and  we  immediately  comply  with  your  request.  But  please  do 
not  move  away  from  your  present  place  of  residence  and  expect  us 
to  know  about  it  bv  intuition.  Your  magazine  will  continue  to  go  to 
the  old  address,  and  unless  you  leave  directions  and  postage  with  the 
postmaster,  second-class  mail  will  not  be  forwarded  to  you.  In  such 
Cases  there  is  a  serious  loss,  which  should  not  be  thrown,  as  it  often 
is,  upon  the  publisher.  We  desire  the  fullest  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  subscribers  to  Education  in  the  im- 
portant work  which  the  magazine  is  accomplishing.  This  work  will 
be  greatly  promoted  bv  a  kindly  considerateness  by  both  subscribers 
and  publishers,  of  the  interests  of  each  other. 


Foreign  Notes 

An  Important  Publication.  The  report  of  Mr.  E.  Blair,  Educa- 
tion officer  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  on  Eifjht  years  of  technical 
education  and  continuation  schools,  etc.,  has  just  been  followed  by  a 
report,  issued  by  the  council,  on  I'rade  and  technical  education  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Small, 
organizer  of  trade  schools  for  boys,  who  was  accompanied  on  his  tour 
of  investigation  by  an  officer  of  experience  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Ireland,  so  that  his  observa- 
tions were  supplemented  at  every  point  by  corroborative  testimony. 

The  value  of  this  important  report  is  enhanced  by  a  brief,  but  very 
suggestive  introduction  by  Mr.  Blair  himself.  He  is  specially  keen 
on  national  differences.  He  notes,  for  instance,  that  the  Paris  pro- 
fessional trade  schools  are  intended  to  train  foremen,  who  in  turn 
train  the  workmen  in  the  shops;  the  German  continuation  schools 
supplement  apprenticeship  and  aim  to  uplift  every  man  in  his  "four 
fold  aspect  of  member  of  his  trade,  member  of  his  family,  member  of 
the  community  and  member  of  the  State." 

Comparing  the  British  method  with  the  German,  Mr.  Blair  says 
"The  British  method  makes  the  best  top;  it  also  produces  the  worst 
tail,  and  it  does  not  do  much  for  the  general  raising  of  the  great 
mass  of  workers.  Germany  possesses  a  national  organization  for 
definite  national  objects." 


Scotland — Classification  of  Schools.  In  the  present  interest 
in  propositions  for  reclassifying  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  attention  may  very  properly  be  called  to  the  Scotch 
8y.stem  of  classification  which  is  highly  approved  by  educators  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a  model  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Scotch  scheme  comprises  in  the  elementary  department  pri- 
mary schools,  and  higher  grade  schools.  The  normal  age  for  at- 
tendance at  the  elementary  schools  is  6  to  14,  but  arrangements  are 
made  by  which  pupils  at  12  years  of  age  may  be  sifted;  those  who 
are  likely  to  attend  school  up  to  16  years  of  age  are  transferred,  if 
possible,  to  intermediate  or  secondary  schools  where  they  come  under 
a  higher  order  of  instruction.  Those  for  whom  no  such  expectations 
are  entertained  may  be  placed  in  supplementary  classes,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  but  put  special 
stress  upon  vocational  training. 
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After  the  age  of  14,  young  people  may  enter  continuation  schools, 
attendance  upon  which  is  compulsory  in  several  cities  and  counties. 
The  sessions  of  these  schools  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  time 
demands  of  industry  upon  the  pupils. 

The  school  code  for  1914  has  given  new  encouragement  to  the 
supplementary  classes  by  providing  that  "Where  under  arrangements 
approved  by  the  department,  special  provision  is  made  in  a  separate 
school  or  department  for  a  supplementary  course  extending  over  not 
less  than  three  years,  grants  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  at 
the  second  and  third  (or  further)  years'  courses  may  be  made  at  the 
normal  rates  of  £3. 10s.  and  £4.  10s.  respectively.  This  scale  corre- 
sponds with  that  for  higher  grade  schools,  and  is  a  decided  advance 
above  the  scale  of  50s.  hitherto  applied  to  the  supplementary  courses. 

In  order  to  secure  the  higher  grant  the  supplementary  classes  must 
have  accommodation,  staffing,  equipment,  and  general  conditions 
ec|ual  to  the  higher  grade  standard.  Classes  must  not  have  more  than 
30  scholars,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  number  must  be  retained  to 
the  completion  of  the  three  years'  course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  action  has  been  taken  in  view  of 
the  success  of  the  supplementary  courses  in  retaining  pupils  for  at 
least  three  years. 


Univkrsity  Notes.  The  gross  income  of  the  seventeen  colleges  of 
Cambridge  University  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $1,720,000. 
From  this  the  university  derives  about  $148,000.  The  receipts  of  the 
university  chest  from  all  other  sources  in  1913  amounted  to  £55,852 
($271,440). 

The  annual  income  of  Oxford  University  is  about  $433,000,  of 
which  $63,500  is  derived  from  the  colleges  themselves.  The  latter 
have  a  gross  income  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $2,007,000.  This 
includes  the  sum  paid  over  to  the  university. 

The  total  income  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1913  was  in  round 
numbers  $1,271,000.  Of  this  amount  67.6  per  cent  was  derived  from 
the  state  appropriation;  the  balance  from  funds  belonging  to  the 
university. 

The  University  of  Berlin  in  1913  had  an  income  of  about  $1,231,000, 
of  which  83.8  per  cent  was  derived  from  state  appropriations. 


Research  Degkees  for  Women.  A  statute  was  recently  passed  at 
Oxford  by  which  women  can  qualify  for  research  degrees  in  letters 
and  in  science;  though  the  degree  itself  is  not  conferred  upon  them, 
the  certificate  which  they  secure  is  intended  to  be  of  the  same  scholastic 
standard. 
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Diplomas  for  French.  The  University  of  Lille  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grenoble,  both  offer  diplomas  for  students  who  attend  the 
special  courses  in  the  French  language  and  literature  which  they 
maintain.  The  former  university  offers  a  diploma  for  foreign  stu- 
dents who  attend  special  courses  in  French  for  six  months,  and  a 
higher  diploma  for  those  who  take  a  year's  course  in  the  French 
language  and  literature. 


Education  of  Women.  The  record  of  education  in  different 
countries  discloses  many  conditions  respecting  women  that  seem  at 
variance  with  the  general  tendencies  in  other  respects.  In  Kussia, 
where  education  is  subject  to  the  most  repressive  measures,  women 
have  many  facilities  for  professional  training  and  callings.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  5,000  women  students  of  medicine,  and  the 
number  of  women  pursuing  the  higher  commercial  studies  rapidly  in- 
creases. The  Russian  colleges  of  agriculture  are  attended  by  many 
women  students  and  they  are  even  attracted  to  the  courses  in  me- 
chanics, electricity  and  engineering. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  young  girls  study  in  the  same  secondary 
school  with  boys,  and  the  relation  attracts  no  more  attention  than 
the  same  thin^  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the 
more  populous  centers,  especially  at  Buenos  Ayres,  separate  colleges 
for  girls  have  been  established,  but  that  is  largely  for  local  reasons, 
such  as  the  want  of  accommodation  and  suitable  arrangements  in  the 
older  buildings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  women  are  ap- 
pointed as  professors  even  in  the  secondary  schools  for  boys. 

A.  T.  S. 
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PUSSY  BLACK-FACE.  The  Story  of  a  Kitten  and  Her  Friends.  By 
Marshall  Saunders.    The  Page  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  very  first  chapter  of  this  story  of  life  from  a  cat's  point  of 
view  captivates  the  reader  and  Pussy  Black-Face  becomes  a  real  little 
personage  whose  fun  and  terror  kindle  in  him  responsive  chords  of  sym- 
pathy and  pleasure.  Boys  and  girls  who  read  this  book  will  gain  a  de- 
lightful knowledge  of  the  almost  human  ways  of  both  cats  and  dogs, 
while  following  with  fascinated  interest  the  doings  of  this  little  Beacon 
Hill  Kitten. 

THE  BLOSSOM  SHOP.  A  Story  of  the  South.  By  Isla  May  Mullins. 
The  Page  Company.    Price,  $1.00  net.    $1.15  postpaid. 

This  story  is  as  sweet  and  cheery  and  altogether  delightful  as  its 
attractive  title  suggests.  It  is  a  simple  romance  so  throbbingly  human 
that  the  reader  quite  forgets  that  it  is  fiction  not  reality.  A  June  day 
in  the  country,  a  hammock  and  this  book  would  be  a  perfect  combination 
for  an  ideal  afternoon. 

THE  MARTIE  TWINS.  Continuing  the  Adventures  of  Joe,  the 
Circus  Boy,  and  His  Dog,  Fritz.  By  Alice  E.  Allen.  The  Page  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1.25. 

Old  friends  of  Joe  and  Fritz  will  be  glad  to  meet  them  again  ami 
read  of  their  further  adventures  at  the  same  time  making  new  friends 
in  the  "Martie  Twins"  who  are  as  irresistable,  as  lovable  and  as  live  little 
characters  as  ever  stepped  into  the  pages  of  a  book.  A  charming  story 
to  put  on  one's  list  for  vacation  days  reading. 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  GRADE.  With  Expeiments.  By 
Percy  E.  Rowell,  M.  S.,  Director  of  Science,  the  A  to  Zed  School,  Berke- 
ley, California.  Published  at  Berkeley,  by  The  A  to  Zed.  Price,  cloth, 
illustrated,  200  pages,  60  cents. 

This  manual  deals  with  the  phenomena  which  constitute  the  environ- 
ment of  the  ordinary  child.  The  whole  field  of  science  is  covered  in  an 
elementary  way.  There  are  seventy-nine  experiments  everyone  of  which 
can  be  easily  performed  by  the  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
scientific  method  and  spirit  are  ever  kept  in  view  and  the  young  experi- 
menter is  gaining  not  only  specific  knowledge  but  also  a  habit  of  mind 
that  will  prepare  him  for  his  advanced  work  later  on.  The  volume  ia 
one  of  a  series  of  four  which  will  truly  be  a  boon  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  which  may  well  be  used  at  home  by  intelligent  parents  of 
bright  children. 
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FOUR  EPOCHS  OF  LIFE.  By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Muncie. 
Author's  address,  Muncie  Sanitarium,  Macon  St.  and  Marcy  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.     Price  $1.50  net. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Munice  makes  a  new  approach  to  the  delicate  but 
all-important  problems  of  Sex.  The  book  is  a  story,  in  fact  a  historv 
of  two  real  lovers,  lovers,  after,  as  well  as  before  marriage, — lovers  to 
whom  come  the  great  joy  and  responsibility  of  parentage.  All  the  in- 
tricate problems  met  with  in  the  complex  and  intimate  relations  of 
love,  marriage,  and  parentage  are  worked  out  concretely  in  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  lives  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  bookj  Their  ideals 
were  the  high,  their  ambitions  noble  and  their  experiences  profound. 
We  can  think  of  n<j  novel  more  fascinating,  no  book  of  adventures  more 
thrilling  and  no  treatise  on  morals  more  convincing  and  uplifting  than 
this.  It  is  an  admirable  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  adolescents  and 
of  young  lovers.  It  may  well  find  a  place  in  the  home,  school  and  pub- 
lic library.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  in  a  field  that  is  overworked 
with  a  multitude  of  books,  tracts  and  manuals,  many  of  which  are  little 
better  than  rubbish.  We  hope  that  every  teacher  who  is  called  into  the 
confidence  of  young  men  and  maidens  will  own  and  read  and  lend  Mrs. 
Mnncie's  charming  story. 

DURELL'S  ALGEBRA.  Two  Book  Course.  Book  One.  By  Fletcher 
Durell,  Ph.  D.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  Cloth,  393  pages.  Price 
$1.00. 

Designed  to  meet  first  year  requiresments.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages  are  devoted  to  elementary  work  preceding  factoring.  It 
makesi  the  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  simple  and  natural.  It 
interests  the  student  and  cultivates  a  habit  of  initiative.  The  problems 
presented  relate  Ifcfgely  to  everyday  life.  These  books  will  be  used 
widely  in  the  public  and  private  schools,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher. 

MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.  By  S.  W. 
Newmayer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  12  mo.,  318  pages,  71  engravings  and  14  full 
page  plates.  Cloth,  $2.50  net.  Lea  &  Febeger,  Publishers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This  book  merits  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  It  marks  an 
era  in  the  development  of  the  educational  consciousness.  It  not  only  ad- 
vocates, it  shows  the  "why"  and  the  "how"  and  the  "when"  of  medical 
inspection.  The  directions  given,  while  sufficiently  scientific  are  yet 
simple  and  clear  enough  for  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers  as  well  as 
health  officers  and  nurses.  This  is  a  book  with  a  most  humane  purpose 
and  its  presence  in  every  home  where  there  are  children  and  on  every 
teacher's  desk  would  prevent  or  lead  to  the  cure  of  a  vast  amount  of 
sickness  and  suffering. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  In  four 
Volumes.  By  Arthur  D.  Innes.  Sometime  scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Vol.  I.  Before  the  English  came,  to  1485.  Vol.  II.  1485-1688.  Vol. 
III.  1689-1803.  Vol.  IV.  1802-1914.  Also  a  Library  Edition,  Demy 
8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net  each  volume.  The  Maemillan  Copmany.  Price  $1.60 
each. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  volumes  of  Professor  Innes's  monu- 
mental work  and  find  it  unusually  readable  and  satisfying.  While  mod- 
estly admitting  that  no  one  mind  is  capable  of  becoming  expert  on  each 
and  every  stage  and  phase  of  such  a  large  subject  as  English  history, 
the  author  points  out  the  fact  that  a  book  made  up  of  the  co-operative 
contributions  of  several  scholars,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  separate 
study  of  some  particular  aspect  of  the  general  subject,  is  apt  to  lack 
unity  of  outlook  and  method  which  is  fatal  to  the  readers'  interest. 
Hence  he  seeks  to  present  a  narrative  which  while  "not  pretending  to  dis- 
place the  work  of  the  specialists,"  yet  views  the  subject,  with  less  am- 
I>litude  of  detail  and  less  exposition  of  evidence,  *  *  as  one  complete  whole ; 
a  single  history,  not  a  series  of  monographs."  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  with  black-faced  marginal  topic  notations,  a  chronological  chap- 
ter scheme  and  abundant  indexes,  makes  it  a  valuable  reference  work  for 
those  who  are  using  other  histories  in  the  classroom. 

.  THE  CALL  OF  THE  STAUS.  A  popular  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  starry  skies.  By  John  R.  Kippax,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.  With  fifty-four 
illustrations.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  sumptuous  volume  of  nearly  450  pages,  giving,  in  plain,  untechnical 
language,  the  story  of  the  sky  and  the  stars,  together  with  "the  legendary 
lore  that  time  and  fancy  have  associated  with  them."  It  is  surprising 
how  wonderful  and  fascinating  his  subject  becoiAes  to  the  person,  who 
though  busy  and  able  to  give  to  it  but  little  time,  is  nevertheless  able 
and  willing  to  look  into  it  with  the  help  of  some  enthusiastic  expert, 
such  as  the  author  of  this  beautiful  volume.  Things  grow  large  and 
significant  and  all  the  nobler  instincts  of  mind  and  soul  develop  amaz- 
ingly under  the  influence  of  such  a  study  of  the  stately  order  of  the 
universe,  a  vision  of  which  is  thus  gained.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated, 
the  charts  and  pictures  enabling  the  reader  easily  to  locate  the  princi- 
pal heavenly  bodies  and  to  find  them  in  the  sky  with  the  naked  eye. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  Vida  D.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley 
College.    Revised  edition,  illustrated.     World  Book  Company. 

A  comprehensive  handy  one  volume  survey  of  English  literature  by 
a.  scholar,  teacher  and  writer  of  note.  It  is  a  usable  volume.  It  is 
the  result  of  years  of  careful  study  and  experience  in  teaching;  clear 
and    discriminating    and    will    enable    the    student  -  to    select    intelli- 
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gently  the  writings  of  the  great  English  authors  and  poets  which  are  of 
most  Talue  to  one  who  has  not  the  opportunity  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tended excursion  into  the  realms  of  letters.  An  excellent  text  book  for 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

INITIATION  INTO  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Emile  Faguet  of  the  French 
Academy.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart.  G. 
P.  Putnams'  Sons.     Price,  $1.25  Net. 

The  titles  of  these  books  admirably  serve  to  make  clear  their  intent. 
They  furnish  the  beginner  with  his  cue.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
author  he  is  led  along  step  by  step  through  the  ever  broadening  way  by 
which  man  has  risen  to  his  present  profound  knowledge  of  facts  and 
range  of  ideas.  By  the  use  of  these  volumes  the  student  can  find  what 
was  "broadly  the  general  opinion  of  an  epoch — and  what  connected  it 
with  those  that  followed  or  preceded  it."  Each  book  is  a  valuable  man- 
ual for  school  use. 

THE  SIMMONS  READING  BOOKS.  Book  eight  for  eighth  grade 
contains  original  stories  by  Emma  Bates  Harvey,  selections  from  works 
of  Curtis  Guild,  speech  on  "Old  Ironsides"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  453 
pages  of  new-material,  well  illustrated.  Parker  P.  Simmons  Company, 
New  York. 

THE  POSTURE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  With  its  home  hygiene 
and  new  efficiency  methods  for  school  training.  By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft, 
Assistant  Director  Physical  Training,  •  Public  Schools,  Nev?  York  City. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

A  book  with  a  real  mission,  the  need  of  which  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  sit  for  an  hour  in  a  park  or  other  public  place  and  observe 
those,  young  and  old,  who  pass  by  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  will 
grow."  The  place  to  correct  faults  of  carriage,  gait,  etc.,  is  the  school 
and  the  home.    The  book  gives  the  necessary  directions. 

Babb's  complete  teacher's  PLAN  BOOK.  Arranged  for  a  full  year's 
work  in  grades  of  high  schools.  By  H.  N.  Knox,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  VVareham,  Mass.     Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  will  be  of  real  service  to  both  teacher  and  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, in  planning  and  in  reporting  the  work  done  in  school  rooms. 
The  week  is  taken  as  the  unit.  Two  opposite  pages  are  taken  for"  the 
week's  plan  and  there  are  separate  columns  for  each  day's  work.  A 
double  column  at  the  right  gives  space  to  note  additions,  omissions,  etc., 
thus  showing  a  summary  of  the  week's  work  at  a  glance.  The  paper 
and  press  work  are  good.  The  back  is  strongly  sewed,  and  the  stiff 
board  covers,  while  reducing  the  cost  are  durable  enough  for  a  book  that 
will  naturally  be  laid  aside  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Close  of  the  Victorian  Age.  By  W.  T. 
Young,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  London, 
Goldsmith's   College.    Joint   Editor  of   The   Cambridge  Anthologies. 

INITIATION  INTO  LITERATURE.     By  Emile  Faguet  of  the  French 

Academy.  With  additions  specially  written  for  the  English  edition. 
Translated  from,  the  French  by  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    Price  of  each  book,  $1.23  Net. 

TEACHING  SEX  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  E. 
B.  Lowry.     Forbes  &  Company.    Price  $.50 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  splendid  series  of  sex  books  known 
as  the  Lowry  Books.  They  have  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  City 
schools  and  widely  sold  throughout  the  country.  While  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  sex  knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  children  the 
question  "by  whom?"  has  been  a  difficult  one.  This  little  book  answers 
this  question  convincingly.  While  adanitting  that  ideally  the  duty  rests 
with  parents  the  author  shows  that  practically  the  majority  of  parents 
do  not  and  will  not  accept  the  responsibility.  Therefore  as  the  public 
school  teachers  have  the  children  at  the  ages  when  the  various  phases 
of  this  matter  arise  in  consciousness  they  are  the  ones  who  can  and 
must  deal  with  it.  This  little  fifty  cent  book  should  be  owned  and  read 
thoughtfully  by  every  parent  and  teacher.  The  publishers  of  EDUCATION 
will  be  glad  to  supply  it  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

"STORIES  OF  OUR  HOLIDAYS."  By  Isabel  M.  Horsford,  Teacher  in 
William  E.  Endicott  School,  Boston,  Mass.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

A  happy  thought,  which  presents  in  large  type  the  essential  thought  of 
our  principal  holidays  so  that  the  children  who  have  just  learned  to  read 
can  get  from  a  real  book  a  good  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  Labor  Day, 
Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Fourth  of  July  and  all  the  rest. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  North  American  Revirm  for  May,  Ida  Huated  Harper  gives  her  reasons,  well 
backed  up  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  politics,  why  the  National  Constitution  will  En- 
franchise Women.    The  paper  is  well  worth  attention. 

"  Why  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  a  Canal  "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  appearing 
among  the  many  timely  ones  in  the  May  issue  of  Current  Opinion.  The  writer  shows 
how  egregious  is  the  misnomer  of  such  a  term  as  "  canal  "  when  applied  to  the  triumph  of 
engineering  achieved  at  Panama. 

The  Catliolir  Edurational  Rerieiv  for  May  contains  a  sane  and  convincing  article  on 
"  Inefficiency  of  Moral  Education  without  a  Religious  BiSis."  Protestant  as  well  a«  Cath- 
olic schools  are  considered  in  this  review  of  the  principal  forces  which  make  for  charac- 
ter-forming in  the  school  systems  of  five  nations  which  lead  in  educational  work. 

While  all  interest  is  centered  on  Mexico,  the  May  number  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  with  its  Supplement  of  the  man  of  Mexico  containing  the  latest  and  most  ac- 
curate information  of  the  geography  of  that  country,  will  be  a  most  popular  one.  There 
are  three  splendid  j^pers  on  "  Mexico  and  Mexicans,"  "  A  Naturalist's  Journey  around 
Vera  Cmz  andTampico,"  and  "  A  Mexican  Hacienda,''  that  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
body  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly  George  C.  Whipple  contributes  a  highly  Interesting  survey 
of  the  new  theories,  discoveriea  «nd  accomplishnientB  in  "  The  Broadening  Science  of  San- 
itation." 
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